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PREFACE. 


I'WO years have now elapsed since the publication of the 
American Register, a work previously unattempted in America. 
The experiment, so doubtful at first, the Editor has had the sa- 
tisfaction to believe, has not been unsuccessful. Experience has 
likewise instructed him in the best form for such a publication, 


and enabled him gradually to mould the plan of it, in conformtiy 


to the judgment of the public. 

This work is particularly designed to be a repository of Ame- 
rican history and politics. ‘lhese topics are, in themselves, so 
copious, that the extent of this publication, amounting to 1000 
closely printed octavo pages, in a year, is scarcely sufficient for 
a comprehensive view of them. Public and official papers, both 
foreign and domestic, relative to American affairs, are found, 
upon experiment, to be very voluminous, and a selection of them 
to be absolutely necessary, in order to bring them within reason- 
able limits. We have hitherto contracted these limits beyond 
- what was expedient, for the sake of matters of less intrinsic con- 
sequence. Hereafter, we shall consider public and official pas 
pers connected with American affairs as of the first importance. 

An impartial and well-digested history of American affairs, 
and of foreign transactions, so far as they illustrate and are con- 
nected with those of our native country, will be given in this 
work. Public documents are the only legitimate bases of histo- 


ry. These, in our times, are so copious, so circumstantial, and © 


so authentic, that they almost supersede the business of the his- 
torian, and will ever obtain, with all judicious inquirers into his- 
tory, their principal attention. In this work the original mate- 
rials are inserted, and the facts, authenticated by them, metho- 
dized and illustrated in a regular narration. 

The Register includes a comprehensive abstract of all the laws 
passed by the general government. This is not introduced for 
the benefit of the lawyer, to whom the originals only are of any 
service, but as the most important historical documents. The 


laws of the United States, from the nature of the government, 


relate almost wholly to the levying and collection of a revenue ; 
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to the formation, distribution, and maintenance of a military 
- force by land and by sea; to the modelling and government of fron- 


tier territories ; to the public intercourse with the Indian tribes; 


and to modes of conduct with regard to foreign nations. Regu- 


lations on these points are closely connected with the current 
history of the nation, and are absolutely necessary to be known 
by those who would be acquainted, not with the municipal law, 
but the political condition of their own country. 

There are a great many brief and fugitive notices, of high im- 
portance in reflecting light upon the actual condition of the coun- 
try, but scattered far and wide, and doomed to speedy oblivion 
in the weekly and diurnal papers. A collection of these, under 
the title of THE CHRONICLE, forms a part of this work, being 


abridged or extended according to the abundance of the articles 


already described. 
In like manner, a list of the deaths of eminent or remarkable 


persons of our own country, with all the information concerning 
them, is a necessary branch of our domestic history, and will be 


rendered as full and copious as circumstances will permit. 


Such is the plan of the American Register, a work which has 
hitherto not advanced under unfavourable auspices. The Edi- 


‘tor claims the public attention on the score merely of the utility 


of the plan, and persuades himself that the plan needs only to be 
generally known, in order for its utility to be generally acknow- 
ledged, and its patrons multiplied, — 
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ANNALS OF AMERICA. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN our third volume we brought down the history of those 
transactions growing out of our relation to foreign powers, to the im- 
position of a general embargo, and the close of the negotiation with 
the British plenipotentiary, Mr. Rose. An embargo was the great 
and only effort towards avenging our injuries or attaining reparation 
which our situation permitted us to make. Its influence either in 
the fears or the interests of foreign powers could not appear without 
considerable delay. Intelligence of this measure must be conveyed 
to Europe, a diplomatic discussion must take place concerning it at 
Paris and London, and the result of this discussion must be trans- 
mitted to America: all which could scarcely be accomplished in less 
than half a year, 

The genuine effects of the embargo on the interests of foreign 
powers could not appear with any certainty, in a much longer pe- t 
riod. This period was, indeed, indefinite. It might not be fully q 
completed in less than two, three or four years, and could not be 
of less duration than a year. Here then the government was obliged 
to pause in its hostile career. They had travelled with no small’ ex- 
pedition thus far, but here they necessarily paused and had merely 
to watch the effect of the blow they had struck. It was soon disco- 
vered, however, that to lay an effectual embargo was hot the business 
of an hour. 

A measure of this kind was so unusual in America, the avenues of 
foreign commerce were so numerous and so wide spread, the temp- 
tations to elude this prohibition so powerful, the ingenuity of the 
mercantile class of the natipn so fertile in expedients, and the pub- © 
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lic spirit which might have supplied the place of law, so sparingly 
diffused, that the legislature found themselves continually called up- 
on to supply omissions, to rectify errors, and to make exceptions, by 
new additions and new supplements to the first law. In the course 
of a little more than four months no less than four supplementary acts 
were passed, supplying previous deficiences. Even all these were 
found totally inadequateto lay an effectual embargo, and the principal 


_ business of the ensuing session of the legislature was, by a new law, 


to render it still more nearly efficacious. 

_ As, according to former laws, goods, in order to be ¢ titled toa 
drawback of the duties on exportation, must be exported within a 
year, the embargo, by forcibly preventing that exportation, exposed 
the owners to heavy losses. A. new law was, therefore, obliged to 
be made, ordaining that the time of the embargo should not make a 
part of that term. 

The prospect of extravagant gains, produced by the partial opera- 
tion of the new law, inducing merchantsto send out their vessels clan- 
destinely, without the usual custom house forms; it was found ne- 
cessary to load such an irregularity with new and heavy penalties in. 
some degree proportioned to the temptation. Heavy additional re- 
strictions were likewise imposed upon the coasting or domestic trade, 
in.order to prevent small vessels trom evading the embargo under 
pretence of keeping up their ordinary intercourse from one Ameri- 
can harbour to another. 

It was found conveniert to slacken somewhat the rigour of these 


laws in favour of merchants who had property abroad, by allowing 


them, under certain conditions, to dispatch vessels in ballast to bring 
it home. ‘This allowance, however, in spite of every precaution, 
opened a door to very great abuses. | 
The facility of maintaining a forbidden intercourse, at the two ex- 
tremities of the empire, which border respectively on the British 
and Spanish territories, gave rise ut length to an absolute prohibition 
of any vessels sailing to any port of the United States, adjacent to a 
foreign territory. - 
As the utmost vigilance and rigour were found ineffectual, 
when exerted only within ports and harbours, the public vessels of 


war were employed to seize any ships engaged in unlawful trade, 
_ found at sea. For this purpose, the commanders were necessarily 
invested with large discretionary powers ; they were authorised to act 


upon suspicion merely, and to detain or send in for trial, any vessel 


at their pleasure. 


Very large discretionary powers were likewise vested in collectors. 
They were authorised to detain any vessel which they suspected of 
intending to violate the embargo, and to seize any unusual deposits 
of cormmodities, made in places adjacent to a foreign territory. 

Such was the confidence of the ruling party, as to the efficacy of 
these measures on the conduct of foreign nations, that a special law 
was made authorising the president to suspend wholly or partly the 
embargo lgws, during the recess of Congress, if the suspension of 
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ANNALS OF AMERICA. 
hostilities among foreign powers, or a change in their measures to- 
wards America should appear to him to justify it. 

__, The necessity of augmenting the means of national defence was 
_ admitted by all parties in the nation and the legislature. The pro- 
bability of war with Great Britain was great, and such a war expo- 
sed the maritime cities to attack from her formidable navy. Consi- 
_ derable progress had been made in fortifying the most important 
~ harbours, and during this session, as we have formerly mentioned, 
_the president was authorised to maintain, in the different ports, one 
~ hundred and eighty eight gun boats, for which was granted the sum of 
eight hundred and fifty two thousand, five hundred dollars. For 
completing and erecting anew, fortresses in the maritime quarter one 
million of dollars were granted. '* 

In a state situated like America, where there is so little danger 
of being subjected to a land war, the necessity or advantage of a re- 
gular or land force was not so apparent, After a vast deal of con- 
troversy and much delay, it was finally ordained, that the president 
might employ, whenever he thought proper, an hundred thousand 
of the national militia, and that to defray the expense, a million of 
dollars should be appropriated. An addition was likewise ordered to 
be made to the standing army of five regiments of infantry, one of 
riflemen, one of artillery and one of light dragoons, to be enlisted 
for five years, and amounting in the whole, to about six thousand six 
hundred men. 

The zeal and numbers of the adverse parties in the legislature 
continued nearly at the same point during the session. The majo- 
rity; in public bodies, are never eager for controversy, since silent 
votes are sufficient to effect their purpose. The minority, on the 
other hand, can only gain converts by their addresses to the judg- 
ment and the passions of their audience, and frequently advantages 
are gained merely by protr acting a debate; When no alteration has 
been effected in opinions, a victory is sometimes gained by seasona- 

-ble surprises ; by exhausting patience and wearying caution. These 
weapons are as well known and as industriously employed in the 
senate as in the field. Faction has never, in America, since the re- 
volution, assumed the sanguinary and ferocions aspect which it has 
frequently worn in other countries, but in subtlety and stratagem, in 
duplicity and artifice, it disdains to be outdone by any other factions 
ancient or modern. 

| Every project of a supplement to the embargo law, furnished an 
occasion for fresh debate. The very proposal afforded proof of the 
opposition of the trading people to such rigorous restrictions, and 
the natural difficulties to which it was exposed. The efficacy of the 
embargo, as an engine of public vengeance, depended wholly on the 
suddenness and completeness of its operation, but its partial and de- 
fective operation, was productive of the greatest injury tothe interests 
and especially to the morals \of the people. The submission of the 
people, which was pleaded by the advocates of this measure, in its 
favour, was an argument that lost its force when that submission 
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was shewn to be merely nominal or partial. The repugnance of 
the peopie, in like manner could not be successfully pleaded to those 
who imputed the breach of the embargo, first to want of patriotism, 
in the violaters, and secondly to the clamours and’ revilings of the 
adverse party in the legislature. There was likewise a strong fence, 
behind which the ruling party took shelter in every controversial 
emergency. The embargo and war were the sole alternatives. Eve- 
ry evil charged upon the former was light compared with those 
flowing from the latter. Besides, the on. was a measure dicta- 
ted by necessity, a necessity growing out of the injustice of foreign 
powers: its evils therefore, should be traced to their fountain, and 
made additional inducements for vengeance and indignation against 


fereign pojvers. 
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CHAPTER If. 


From the terms of the general constitution of the United States, 
the principal subjects which can engage the attention of Congress, 
exclusive of the ordinary supplies, in money, for the expenses of 
the government, and the formation, government and distribution of 
the permanent defensive force, must be chiefly occupied by the fo- 
reign connections of the state, and those exigencies that grow out 
of them. To regulate the conduct of the nation towards others, in 
peace and war, must form its principal occupation. From this sim- 
ple source however, a greater variety of schemes naturally flow, 
than could be previously imagined, and from a few grand fountains, 
abundant employment is found to flow for ministerial agents through 
out the year, and for large deliberative bodies throughout no incon- 
siderable part of it. 

Besides a great number of other subordinate points, the Congress, 
during the present session, had three occasional topics before them 
which excited considerable interest. The firstand most importantof 
these, was a project for changing many parts of the federal constitu- 
tion ; the second was an enquiry into the conduct of James Wilkinson, 

commander in chief of the forces ; and the third was a scheme for 
transferring the seat of government from Washington to Philadel- 
phia. 

- The federal constitution resembled the human in this: that pro- 
vision was made only for maintaining the body in health and exis- 
tence for a limited time, and since the individual must perish, a pe- 
culiar organization was annexed to ity by which it is enabled to pro- 
duce a creature like itself, in an endless succession. In plain terms, 
certain clauses in the frame of national government, provided the 
means of making any alteration in its form and texture, without a- 
narchy or violence, or without endangering the ruin of the whole at 
once. Amendments, proposed with certain forms, and adopted 
with the concurrence of certain members, both of the Union and of 
the general Congress, might be engrafted on the constitution. 

Alterations in the frame of any government may be suggested by 
many circumstances. The usefulness of its rules can be verified by 
experience, and experience will frequently inculcate the necessity of 
¢hanging rules, which had appeared free from all objection to the pu- 
rest theoretical wisdom. All rules must be adapted to the actual state 
ofa nation, and laws, therefore, which both theory and experience re- 
commended at the time they were adopted, an important change in 
the condition of the people may make it expedient to annul or modi- 
fy anew. 

These are the reasonable sources of change, but these are much 
less abundant and urgent than the spirit of faction. That spirit ne- 
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. ver scruples to accomplish a partial or temporary end, by the most 
{ extensive and formidable revolutions ; and being active in the Uni- 
44 ted States, must be expected to make miserable havock of their 
j - forms of government. Honest minds, under the dominion of this 
principle, always connect the ruin or salvation of the whole state 
; with the failure or success of the smallest of their own schemes, and 
as the national constitution is so framed as to bend, without breaking, 
" every variable blast, the facilities of change prompt us to make 
them. 
: There is little doubt that, in the lapse of a few generations, the 
constitution of the United States will undergo a total but gradual 
change. With the same name, it will pass through a great number > 
of shapes, and the total transformation will be less violent and less 
observable, “because it will take place by piece-meal. Portions will 
i\a be cut out, and réplaced by patch after patch, till no remnant of the 
; original cloth shall remain. Whether, in the eagerness far refor- 
\ Mation, and in the temerity of those who hold the sheers, cuts and 
) rents may not be made, which shall dissever and deform it, ina 
: manner past remedy, sis matter of just apprehension. 7 
The federal constitution has now subsisted twenty-one years. 
That short period, in which we merely ascend from infancy to man- 
: hood, has not passed without witnessing many changes in this in- 
: strument. Perhaps like the human body it may harden and grow 
permanent as time advances, and become, every year, less and less 
ductile and tractable to the rude and presumptuous hand of innova- 
tion. The history of the changes it has already undergone, in their 
connection with the variations in the interests and passions of the 
people, is a fit task for a philosophical hantl, but would require qua- 
lities hardly possible to be united in the same workman. He should 
so far mingle in the tumults and intrigues of parties as to be inti- 
mately acquamted with their plans and movements, and yet be per- 
fectly exempt from all their sinister biasses and blinding passions. 
We shall not enter into such a path, but content ourselves with 
stating the nature of the present proposal, and the arguments by 
which it was commended. This project originated in Mr. Hillhouse, 
a member of the senate from Connecticut, and was laid before that 
body on the twelfth of April. As we have the very terms, which 
he employed on that occasion, we are not authorised to deviate from 
them. Mr. Hillhouse introduced the subject in the following 
manner : | 


“ The situation of the United States, at the time ofthe meeting of 
the convention for framing the constitution I well remember: I¢ 
will be recollected By every member of this senate to have been 
such as to excite the anxious solicitude of every considerate man in 
our country. External pressure being removes, the recommenda- 
tions of congress had ceased to have effect on the states. We were 
a nation without credit, and without resources ; or rather the means 
of drawing them forth. Local policy began to operate in a manner 
that tended te excite jealousy and discontent among the states, and 
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there was reason to fear that we were to be exposed and at no re- 
mote period, to all the calamities of civil war. Under these circum- 
stances, the present constitution was promulgated; and was eagerly 
seized on by the great bocy of the people as the /alladium of our 
liberties, and the bond of union. I was of the number of those who 
approved of it; though some parts of it appeared to me to be mere 
theories in the science of government, which I hoped would, in 
the experiment, prove ‘salutary’; but my expectations were not san- 
guine. 

It has been with anxious concern that I have scen a disposition, 
and various attempts, to make partial amendments to the constitu- . 
tion, which have, in so: e instances, prevailed ; others are in pro~ 
gress ; all are aimed at particular detached parts, which, without 
examining or regarding their bearing on other parts, like partial 
alterations in a curious, complicated machine, may, iastead of benc- 
fitting, destroy its utility. 

Some gentlemen have expressed their regret for having voted for 
amendments already adopted. Other amendments are on your ta- 
ble, and coming from such high authority as to demand serious at- 
tention, and from the alarm and jealousy excited in the public mind, 
there is danger of other partial amend ents, still more injurious. ’ 
Believing as I do that amendments, and important ones too, are ne- | 
cessary, such as materially affect the office of president, and the 
powers of the two houses of Congress, and without which, our coun- 

‘try will be exposed to incalculable evils: Under these impressions 
“ and to attempt a radical cure, I am induced to come forward at this 
time with my amendments. 

Before I proceed with explanatory remarks, I must take the li- 
berty of stating, that in using the terms, monarchy, aristocracy, or | | 
democracy, I do not use them as the cant words of party: I use 
them in their fair, genuine sense. The terms federalists and repub- 
licans, I do not use by way of commendation or reproach ; but merely 
by way of description, as the first name of individuals te distinguish 
them from others of the same family name. 

Federalists and republicans never divided upen the elementary 
principles of government. There are very few Americans who are 
not in principle attached toa free republican government; theugh they 
may differ on minor poitits, and about the best mode of organizing it. 
Persons attached to monarchy or aristocracy are few indeed ; they 
are but as the dust in the balance. No one in his sober senses can 
believe it practicable, pr that it would be politic if practicable, to in- 
troduce either. if ever introduced, which God forbid, it must be 
done at the point of the bayonet. 

It is well known that the denominations of the parties called fede- 
ralists and republicans were applied, the former, to those who sup- 
ported, the latter, to those who opposed the two first administrations 
formed under the federal constitution. Those who opposed those 
administrations, wishing to obtain the governing power, and disliking 
the name of anti-federalists given to the first opposers of the con- 
stitution, assumed the more popular name of refudlicans. It cannot 4 
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be expected that a politician, when he has made himself up for a po- 
litical ball or masquerade, will exhibit his true character. Many of 
the most florid speeches are made, more with an eye to the people, 
than to the body to which they are addressed. To find the true 
character of a man, you must look to his homespun, every day 
dress ; if you do this, will you not find a full proportion of good re- 
publicans, as ‘they are called, who exhibit no more of that virtue 
called humility than their neighbours? and who do not manifest a 
greater regard for equal rights? The supposed differences are 
more imaginary than real. Names may, and sometimes do, deceive 
ignorant, uninformed individuals ; but now they scarcely do that. 

As the amendments I shall propose are not to commence their 
operation until the fourth of March 1813, which is beyond the term 
of service of any one now in office, they cannot be considered as 
having any personal application ; and I assure this senate that I do 
not intend, by any thing I shall say, any personal or party allusion, 
As I am about to tread on delicate ground, and do not wish to give 
offence, I thought it incumbent on me to make these explana- 
tions, 

Some of the important features of our constitution, were borrow- 
ed from a model, which did not very well suit our condition: I mean 
the constitution of the government of England: a mixed monar- 
chy ; in which monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy are so coin- 
bined, as to form acheck on each other. One in:portant and indis- 
pensable requisite of such a government is, that the two first branches 
should be hereditary ; and that the monarch should be the fountain 
of honour, and source of power, In the United States, the propLE 
are the source of all fiower. : 

We have not the materials for forming an executive, capable of 
wielding royal prerogatives; nor an aristocratic senate, who would 
form a barrier between the exercise of such prerogatives, and the 
spirit of democracy. The president and senate, depending for office 
on a popular election, are constrained to regard popular opinion, 
The idea of ensuring an energetic and fair administration of the go- 
yernment, by increasing patronage and accumulating power and 
prerogatives in the hands of the president is visionary. 

Two evils to be guarded against in a republican government (such 
as is that of the United States, and such I hope and trust it ever will 
be) are ambition and favouritism. ‘The former induces the most as- 
piring, artful, and unprincipied men to assume the garb of facriot- 
ism, for the purpose of obtaining office and power; and when ob- 
tained, they extend their patronage and favour to those who have 
been most active and instrumental in procuring their elevation. 

There is no position more generally admitted to be true, than that 
MAN is fond of power. When ambition is alive, and competitors for 
office take the field, those means which promise swecssy will be re- 
sorted to; and none are more powerful, or can be used to greater 
effect, than the gift of lucrative and important offices: and none will 
be more zealous and indefatigable in their exertions than expectants 
of office. A golden eagle will bribe but one man; but an office may 
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operate as a bribe to one hundred expectants. A man who would 
spurn at a direct offer of money, may be induced to believe, that he 
may accept an office without dishonour. To an ambitious man how 
great must be the self-denial, that would not permit him to use such 
powerful means to obtain an election, which alone can raise him to 
the most dignified office in the nation. 

Placing in the hands of the chief magistrate, who depends on a 
popular election, prerogatives and powers, in many respects equal, 
in some exceeding in practice, those exercised by the king of Great 
Britain, is one of the errors of the constitution; an error which can 
be corrected only in one of two ways; either the office must be 
stripped of those high prerogatives and powers, and the term of 
holding the office be shortened; or some other mode devised than a 
fropular election, for appointing a president. Otherwise our country 
must perpetually groan under the scourge of party rage and vio- 
lence, and be continually exposed to that worst of all calamities, civil 
war. 

The president of the United States is commander in chief of the 
army and navy ; and, when called into actual service, of all the mi- 
litia of the nation. He has the sole power of nominating to office, 
and exercises the power, at his will and pleasure, of removing from 
office. He has a qualified negative on ail laws. He has the sole 
power of directing the diplomatic intercourse with foreign nations ; 
and of forming treaties, which, though he cannot ratify, he may re- 
_ ject, without the approbation of the senate. He has the power not 
of declaring war in form, but of adopting a course of measures, 
which will necessarily and inevitably lead to war. He has the power 
of granting pardons for all offences against the United States, ex- 
cept in case of impeachment. He is trusted with the execution 
of all laws, and grants commissions to all officers. These are some 
of the powers and prerogatives vested by the constitution in the pre- 
sident; and others will be found by a careful perusal of it. Can 
these great powers and high prerogatives be more safely trusted in 
the hands of the president, who may be an aspiring man, and may 
have friends and favourites about im, anxious for ofice, than with 
the immediate representatives of the people and the senate repre- 
senting the sovereignty of the states? 

I may be told, and I admit, that it is easier to point out defects in 
the constitution, than to propose remicdies. On this point I fecl the 
difficulty; I feel great difiidence. The magnitude of the subject 
presents to my mind embarrassments hard to be surmounted; and 
nothing could have induced me to hazard my amendments, but a 
sense of duty, enjoined by my official situation, and a distressing ap- 
prehension of the danger to which we are exposed. I sha!l not 
shrink from the task of proposing a remedy, and attempting to avert 
the impending danger. 

I arn aware I have engaged in a difficult undertaking. I have to 
oppose deep rooted prejudices and long established opinions, which 
will be abandoned with reluctance. I have to contredict favourite 
theories, long ago adopted, and yet strenuously maintained. It is 
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therefore to-be expected that arguments which go to destroy the 
former oer contradict the latter, will be admitted with caution, and 
listened to with a reluctant.ear. Some of the ainendments, whea 
first presented to my mind, made but a slight impression, and I was 
disposed to pass them by as impracticable or ineffectual; but expe- 
rience and mature reflection have satisfied me both of their correct- 
néss and importance. 

I am aware the amendments will not be approved by many indi- 
viduals in this nation, under an apprehension of their tending to 
lower the tone and energy of the government. They will be de- 
nounced by all office seekers, demagogues, and men of dnordinate 
ambition, more anxious for their own elevation to office, than for 
the public good. All artful men, who rely more on their dexterity 
and skill in intrigue, than upon honest merit, to secure an election, 
will raise their voices and cry aloud against them, they will describe 
them as Utopian and visionary; as departing from the elective prin- 
ciple ; and as lowering the dignity and character of the government. 
But the great body of the nation who compose that portion of the 
community, who can have no views or interests incompatible with 
the general welfare ; who can have no other wish or desire than to 
see the nation prosper; and whom the feelings of nature would 
stinvulate to do what would advance the prosperity and happiness of 
future generations will, I flatter myself, lend a listening ear, and 
grant me a candid and patient hearing. And I must be permitted 
to indulge the hope, that in this honourable body, the amendments 
will not be hastily rejected ; nor until they shall have undergone an 
attentive and critical examination. 

A prominent feature of the amendment is, to shorten the terms 
of service of the president, senate, and representatives ; observa- 
ticn and experience having convinced me that in an elective govern- 
ment, long terms of office, and high compensations do not tend to 
make independent public servants ; while they produce an anxious 
solicitude in the incumbents to keep their places; and seekers of 
office will be more eager to obtain them, and be more regardiess of 
the means. 

It is a sound position, that in a republican government like ours, 
the public will, that is, the sentiment of the majority, when fairly 
and fully ascertained, should prevail: it will in most cases comport 
with the public good. It is opinions produced by a sudden impulse 
of passion, by a feverish, unnatural excitement, or by the intrigues 
of artful, designing men, against which it is necessary to provide. 
The idea of tying up the hands of the people, who in fact possess 
the whole power, to prevent the execution of that public will, is 
chimerical ; there are no cords strong enough to hold them. ‘The 
most effectual, and indeed the only effectual guard against popular 
passion and jealousy, is to let the people see clearly and distinctly, 
that there always exists an opportunity for a fair expression, and 
execution of the public will; and that they are in no danger from 
abuse ‘of power; secing their public functionaries are obliged fre- 
quently to resort te them for a renewal of their authority to exercise 
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tlieir power. No man’s jealousy or fears can be excited respecting 
the exercise of a power, which he clearly sees to be subject to his 
own controul. What justly excites alarmi among the people, is an 
accumulation of power in the hands of an individual, or of a small 
body of men, which, added to long duration in ofkce, and high sa-~ 
laries, they believe may endanger their liberties. To this poison, 
frequent elections are a complete antidote. Here the people see 
and ynderstand that there is perfect security, and when an attempt 
is made to excite their fears, or alarm their jealousy, they will ask, 
what possible danger can there be? Have we not the power in our 
own hands? and must not these public functionaries, at short inter- 
vals, return to us for power to act at all? A popular flame cannot 
be kept alive, when there is no fuel to feed it. 

My first amendment goes to reduce the term of service of the 
members of the house of representatives to one year. 

No inconvenience can arise from this arrangement ; because there 
is a constitutional provision, that Congress shall assen ble once in 
every year. That body composed of the immediate representatives 
of the people, ought to exhibit a fair representation of théir senti- 
~ments and will; and coming fresh frou: the people to the Congress 
of each year wiil, it may be presumed, fairly express such sentiments 
and will; and if in an interval from one session of Congress to ano- 
ther, there be a real change of public sentiment, why shouid not 
that-change be expressed * Will an attempt in their representatives 
to resist it, tend to tranquilize the public mind? Or will it not, like 
persecution in religion, tend to make proselytes to their sentiments? 
Constitutions, except so iar as they are necessary to organize the 
several departments of goy ernment, and bring the public functione~ 
ries into a situation to deliberate and act, and in the general govern- 
ment to draw the line of demarcation between that and the state go- 
vernments, to prevent interference and collision, are ot little avail; 
and present but feeble barriers ag: iinst the public will. Whenever 
a measufe is understood and believed to be necesszry to promote the 
general welfare, the people will not fail to effect it. If they cannot 


by construction get round the constitution, they will, by an amend- 


ment, go directly to their object. Of the truth of this, experience 
has furnished ample prooi. ‘Lhe danger is, that by attomptin x te 
extend constitutional restrictions too far, unnatural and mischievous 
exertions of power may be produced. 

By the second amendment the term of service of the senators, is 
to be reduced to three years; one third to be chosen each year. 

The senate I am awate may be surprised, and perhaps feel some 
displeasure, that one of their own body should propose an amend- 
ment, which, in the estimation of some, may tend to iessen their dig- 
nity, and destroy the independence of the senate. Did I believe this, 
I should be the last to offer it. If the senate will hear me patiently, 
I think I can show that it will produce no such effect. 

In the affairs of government, theories are more deceptive than 
in any other of our concerns. Matters of fact and experience atone 
can be safely reliedon. That the six years term of service of sen: tors 
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doesnot tend to permanency, the two houses of Congress furnish a strik- 


| ing example. Inthe senate greater changes have taken place, than 


in the other house, in which I see many members with whom I had 
the honour to serve, previous to my being elected a senator. In 
this body there is not a single person who was a member when I 
first took my seat; and but one who had before been a member ; 
half the present senate having been taken from the house of repre- 
sentatives, where from their having been submitted to the frequent 
choice of the people, they had acquired their confidence. The same 
observation holds good also in state legislatures, where the shorter 
the terms of service, the more uniformly and steadily have the same 
members been returned. In defiance of all theories, this is the fact. 
To me the reason is obvious. The oftener a representative is re- 
turned to his constituents, and is by them re-elected, the obligation 
of duty on his part is increased, and their confidence strengthened ; 
as in private life a frequent interchange of kind offices begets attach- 
ment and friendship. The shorter the term of service, the less the 
inducement to individual exertion to obtain the place, and the peo- 
ple will be left to a more free and uninfluenced exercise of the right 
ofsuffrage. Itis an axiom not to be questioned, that the people left to 
a free, unbiassed exercise of the right of suffrage, will in most in- 
stances make a judicious and wise choice. ‘They can have no in- 
terest or inducement to do otherwise: when they have found a good 
man, capable and faithful, they will, if left to themselves, be inclined 
to continue him in the public service, so long as he shall continue 
to be capable and faithful. 

Senators represent the right and interests of states in respect to 
their sovereignty. In them, therefore, the states ought to feel a 
confidence ; and this confidence ought rather to be increased than 
lessened by shortening the term of service to three years. Shall I 
be told that the legislatures of the states are not to be relied on for. 
their stability and patriotism? that it would be unsafe every third 
year to trust them with the appointment of their senators ? No sure- 
ly. The several states are the pillars, on which the constitution of 
the United States rests, and must rest. If these pillars are not 
sound; if they are composed of feeble, frail materials, then must 
the general government moulder into ruin. This, however, is not 
my belief. I have confidence in the state governments. Iam for 
keeping them in their full vigour and strength. For if any disaster 
befa! the general government, the states having within their respec- 
tive spheres, all the power of independent governments, will be the 
arks of safety to which the citizens can flee for protection from anar- 
chy, and the horrid evils which follow in her train. I have, there- 
fore, uniformly opposed measures, which had the remotest tendency 
to their consolidation. 

When I shall have stated my next amendment, ‘it will be found 
that my plan, instead of lessening the dignity and importance of 
senators, will magnify their office, and make it the object of desire 
and laudable ambition to the best characters and greatest talents of 
eur country: for from the senate, I —_ that the president of 
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the United States shall always be taken, and in a manner that will 
exclude all cabal and undue influence, in obtaining that high office— 
a mode in which the man of modest merit shall have an equal chance 
of success with the most daring and artful intriguer. 

The third amendment provides for the appointment of a president. 


He is to be taken by lot from the senate ; is to hold his office for 


one year. 

This mode promises many advantages; and only two objections 
present themselves to my mind ; one, that it is a departure from the 
elective principle ; the other, that it will not always ensure the best 
talents. I should not have proposed this mode, if any other could 
have been devised, which would not convulse the whole body poli- 
tic, set wide open the door to intrigue and cabal, and bring upon 
the nation incalculable evils—evils already felt, and growing more 
and more serious. Upon mature examination, these objections 
appear less formidable than at first view. 

When senators shall be chosen with an eye to this provision, eve- 
ry state will be anxious to make such a selection of persons, as will 
not disgrace it in the eventual elevation of one of them to the presi- 
dential chair. Every state legislature would, in the choice of se- 
nator, consider itself as nominating a candidate for president. The 
effect of this arrangement would be, in reality, that instead of the 
states appointing electors to choose a president, the legislatures 
themselves would become the electors—with this advantage, that 
the nomination would be made when not under the influence of a 
presidential electioneering fever. In the regular course of ap- 
pointing senators, only one nomination would be made at one time 
in each state ; and in most cases three years would elapse before he 
would be designated for the presidency. The great caution in the 
selection of senators, with a reference to that high office, would 
produce another excellent effect ; it would ensure the continuance in 
that body of men of the most respectable talents and character :—an 
object of the highest importance to the general welfare. In the 
mode directed by the constitution for choosing a president by the 
house of 1epresentatives, there is almost as great a departure, as in 
what I propose, from the pure elective principle ; which requires 
perfect freedom of choice among all who are eligible, and that the 
ballot of each qualified voter, shall have equal weight in making 
such choice. Whereas by the constitution, the house are confined 
to five candidates; and must vote by states, so that a state having 
twenty-two members has but one vote, and consequently no more 
weight than a state having only a single member. And those states, 
whose members shall be equally divided, will have no vote. These 
circumstances considered, the present constitutional mode of choo- 
sing a president by the house of representatives, when tested by the 
pure elective principle, may be deemed, as to the mode of choosing, 
and the object of the choice, as exceptionable as the appointment 
by lot; while it remains liable to all the evils of a contested election ; 
from which the appointment by lot is wholly free. 
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In answer to the second objection, it may be fairly presumed, that 
the senate will always be composed of men possessed at least, of de- 
cent talents. And such men, with honest views, long experience, 
and the aid of the heads of departments and other officers, would be 
able to do the public business correctly. It is nét necessary, it is 
not desirable that the president should command the armies in per- 
son; and all our foreign relations may be managed through the agen- 
cy of able ministers, whose appointments are to be approved both 
by the senate and house of representatives. The several executives, 
ever since the adoption of the constitution have been in the habit of 
calling to their aid a cabinet council, composed of the heads of de- 
partments ; whe ought to consist, as they probably will, of men of 
talents, integrity, and experience, and who, upon the plan proposed, 
being likely to continue long in office, will thereby give stability and 

stem to the measures of government. 

The affairs of almost all governments have been managed by minis- 
ters subordinate to the chi¢f magistrate. Tothis rule, Alexander the 
great, of ancient times, and of late the great Frederic of Prussia and 
Bonaparte, dre exceptions. Here let me ask have the rights of in- 
dividuals or the liberties of mankind been more safe or public affairs 
been conducted in a manner more to promote the happiness of the 
people, when such mighty monarchs have swayed the sceptre, than 
when the chief magistrate has possessed only moderate talents? Let 
history and our own observation decide. 

If the appointment by lot will not always ensure a president of 
the first rate talents, neither will the present mode of electing. For 
when party spirit runs high, and parties are nearly balanced, candi- 
dates will be set up, not for their talents, but because they are popu- 
lar, and can command votes; and there may be a possibility of having 
a president for four years, distinguished neither for talents, nor integ- 
rity. A president appointed by lot, will possess the advantage, and 
ir practice it will be found a very great advantage, of coming into 
office free from party influence, which under the present mode of 
electing, is seldoin, if ever to be expected ; and it is to be feared 
that it will be too powerful to suffer even an honest man to do right. 

Ours is intended to be a government of laws ;—the only kind of 
vovernment, under which a country can be said to be free. Every 
departure from this principle will be of dangerous tendency; and 
every grant of power or discretion, the exercise of which is not pre- 
scribed by law, is a departure, and so far produces a government of 
men. No matter whether this power or discretion be placed in the 
kands of one man, or a small body of men, short of the whole legis- 
lature, who alone perfectly represent the nation. For this reason I 
always disliked that part of the constitution, which authorised the 
president and senate to make appointments to office ; and still more 
the exercise of a power, assumed by the executive of removing from 
office: a power I can no where find. given in the constitution. It 
must be admitted that if we are to have a government of men and 
not of laws, and the president is to be entrusted with the exercise, 
at his discretion, of great powers and prerogatives, he ought to pos- 
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sess transcendant talents and great integrity and firmness. But if 
the legislature will be at the trouble of making all necessary laws, 
for regulating and managing the affairs of the nation, as is their duty 
to do, and the amendments I propose to regulate the appointments 
to and removals from office, shal] be adopted, there will be very lit- 
tle left to the discretion of the president, and without hazard to the 
public welfare, he may be taken by lot from the senate. 

To cross the Atlantic, in the first instance, required the genius, 
firmness, and enterprise of a Columbus; but with the aid of the 
compass and charts, a man of moderate talents and information, and 
possessing common prudence, may navigate the ocean in safety. To 
organize and put in operation a new government requires great ta- 
lents and rare accomplishments ; but now that our government is un- 
der way, and furnished with laws and well digested systems, which 
are the compass and charts of the political pilots, with these aids a 
number of men may be found in every state, fully competent to take 
the helm. And, after the present plan shall have been sometime in 
fair operation, we may presume on having presidents taken by lot 
from the senate equal in talents and integrity, and superior in expe- 
rience, impartiality, and regard to the public good, to presidents 
chosen in the present mode. For it should be remembered, that 
the purpose for which senators are appointed (which is to manage 
public affairs and to represent the state in one of the important and 
independent branches of the national council) will ensure practical 
men, who generally speaking, may be more safely trusted and more 
fully relied on, for prudent and efficient management of the concerns 
of the nation, than men famed for science and abstruse learning. The 
latter will be more likely to be well acquainted with nice theories in 
government, than with what is practically useful. 

Appointing a president by lot from the senate, will give every 
state an equal and fair chance of participating in the dignity of that 
high office, and will prevent the possibility of bargaining among the 
large states to the total exclusion of the middling and small states, 
and will thus remove one ground of state jealousy, which must ine- 
vitably grow out of our present mode. As regards the sovereignty 
of the respective states, the appointment by lot is in exact conformi- 
ty to the principles of the constitution ; for in the event of an. elec- 
tion of the president by the house of representatives, each state has 
an equal vote, conformably with its equal rights as sovereign and in- 
dependent ; so that in respect to peace and union, this mode of ap- 
pointing a president would produce effects of great and lasting im- 
portance. 

Being always disposed to ground my political maxims on experi- 
ence and fact, and not on theories, however flattering in their appear- 
ance, I am happy to have it in my power to say, that this mode of 
appointing important officers by lot, when intrigue or undue influ- 
ence was apprehended, is not novel. It has been practised with ad- 
vantage in many republics, and particularly in some of the republics 
of Switzerland ; where civil liberty and equal rights were well un- 
derstood and enjoyed. The limits ef my explanatory remarks will. 
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not admit of my going into the subject at large, and producing the 
authorities, which, however, should it become necessary, I will not 
fail to do, on some future occasion. But I cannot forbear to mention 
the instance of a small republic in Switzerland, where a chief ma- 
gistrate was appointed by lot out of five candidates nominated by 
electors. No evil or inconvenience is stated to have arisen from it; 
on the contrary, it was attended with many benefits. It checked 
intrigue, cabal, and undue influence ; and tranquillized the state. One 
third of the senate is not so great a number of candidates for the 
United States, as five for that small republic. The greater the num- 
ber the more effectually does it exclude intrigue and cabal ; for there 
would be little inducement to elections for the chance of one to thir- 
ty four of being president, and that for,one year only. If sucha mode 
was found salutary in a small republic, less likely than alarge one to 
be convulsed by a popular election, it must prove much nore so in 
such a wide extended country as the United States where the con- 
sequences to be apprehended from civil commotion can be better 
imagined than described.—In Berne, the largest of the republics of 
Switzerland, whose whole administration has been celebrated for its 
uncommon moderation, precision, and despatch, the bailiffs who in 
the bailiwicks, represented their sovereign authority, put the laws in 
‘execttion, acted as judges in civil and criminal cases, and whose of- 
fices were lucrative, were appointed by lot from the grand council. 
The bailiffs were formerly elected; but this mode was abandoned, 
on account of the undue influence which operated, and which ever 
will operate, in the election to an office, to which are attached great 
power and emolument. | 

As the president is to be taken from the senate, and if worthy of 
that station, must have experience ahd be well informed of the af- 
fairs of the nation, and can also avail himself of the information and 
talents of every member of the government, there can be no solid 
objection to reducing his term of service to one year. The presi- 
dent will always enter on his office at the close of a session of con- 
gress, and during the recess wili have time to make himself more 
fully acquainted with the state of the nation, so as fo present a pro- 

r view thereof to the next Congress, as well as to conduct success- 
tully the public business to the end of his term: No serious em- 
barrassment and inconvenience in conducting the public business 
has been felt from the change of a president or the head of a de- 
partment. There is and always must be subordinate officers around 
the government well! acquainted with the routine of business, which 
will and must proceed in its usual course. If any example was ne- 
cessary to show that no injury would arise to the nation from an an- 
nual appointment of a president, I might instance the ancient repub- 
lic of Kome, where in the days of her greatest virtue, prosperity, 
and glory, her chief magistrates or consuls were chésen every year. 
But being taken from the senate, a body conversant with the ma- © 
nagement of their public affairs, as are our senate, no evil accrued 
to the republic. 
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The office of president is the only one in our government clothed 
with such powers as might endanger liberty; and I am not without 
apprehension that at some future period, they may be exerted to 
overthrow the liberties of our country. The change from four to ten 
years is small; the next step would be from ten years to life: and 
then to nominating a successor; from which, the transition to an 
hereditary monarchy would almost follow of course. The exigencies 
of the country, the public safety, and the means of defence against 
foreign invasion, may place an army in the hands of an ambitious, 
daring president, of which he would be the legitimate commander, 
and with which he might enforce his claim. This may not happen 
in my day; it probably will not; but I have children whom I love, 
and whom I expect to leave behind to share in the destinies of our 
common country. I cannot, therefore, feel indifferent to what may 
befal them, and generations yet unborn. 

I do not desire in the smallest degree to lessen the president’s 
power to do good. [only wish to place such salutary checks upon 
his power, as to prevent his doing harm. His power of nominating 
and appointing to office, and removing from office, will still be con- 
tinued, with only the additional check of requiring the consent of 
the house of representatives in one case, and of the senate and house 
in the other. All his other powers will remain the same as at pre- 
sent. And there will be but little danger of those powers, being 
abused, if the term of office of president be reduced to one year, and 
his appointment be by lot; which will render it impossible to bring 
the high presidential prerogatives to aid in procuring it. An artful in- 
triguer cannot then point to the various lucrative offices in the gift of 
the president, for the purpose of stimulating exertion in favour of his 
election, than which a more powerful engine could not have been 
devised. 

Party spirit is the demon which has engendered the factions, that 
have destroyed most free governments. State or local parties will 
have but a feeble influence on the general government. It is regu- 
lar, organized parties, extending frora the northern to the southern 
extremity of the United States, and from the Atlantic to the utmost 
western limits, which threatens to shake the union to its centre. No 
man can be so blind, but he must see, the fact is too notorious to be 
denied, that such parties have commenced in this country and are 
proceeding with gigantic strides. The danger is great, aud de- 
mands an early and decisive remedy. ‘There is but one which pre- 
sents itself to my mind, which is to cut off the head of the demon. 
For without a head, without a ra!lying point, no dangerous party can 
be formed; no such party can exist. ‘There is but a single point in 
the constitution, - which can be made to bear upon all the states, at 
one and the same time ; and produce an unity of interest and action ; 
and so serve as the rallying point of party, and that is the presiden- 
tial election. This most dignified aud important office of presidents, 
made more desirable by having attached to ica high salary, great 
power, and extensive patronage, cannot fil to bring forth and array 
all the electionecring artillery of the country; and it farnishes the 
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most formidable means of organizing, concentrating, and cementing 
arties. And when a president ‘shall be elected by means of party 
influence, thus powerfully exerted, he could not avoid party bias; 
and thence become the chief of a party, instead of taking the digni- 
fied attitude of a President of the United States. If some other 
mode of filling the presidential chair than that of a general election 
throughout the United States, could be devised, it would be im- 
ssible to form national parties. There would in some instances 
be state and local parties ; but they would have a very inconsidera- 
ble effect on the general government. They would be like town or 
county parties in states, which have a limited operation on the coun- 
cils of the state. Indeed, the presidential election does more than any 
thing “else towards making parties in states, parties dangerous to 
their aficient institutions, and which have an injurious effect on their 
most important concerns. In one word, it is now manifest that the 
present mode of electing a president is producing, and will produce 
many and great evils to the union, and to the individual states. 

The framers of the constitution were, I am told, strongly im- 
pressed with a sense of the difficulties and dangers, which would at- 
tend a presidential election; and hence the various projects which 
were offered, considered and rejected: but to prevent the total fail- 
ure of the object of their convening, they finally adopted the novel 
and complicated mode contained in the constitution, calculating upon 
it as a mode that would secure a fair unbiassed exercise of the right 
of suffrage. To guard against official and Congressional influence, 
the electors were to be chosen in each state, of whom no member of 
Congress or officer of the United States was to be one. To prevent 
combinations aiwong the states, there was allowed but a short inter 
val between the time of their being elected, and that of giving their 
votes. ‘lo prevent cabal among the electors, they were to meet 
in their respective states, and give their votes on the sane day. To 
guard against state attachments, two persons were to be voted for 
as president, one of whom, at least, was not to be of the same state 
with themselves. And to ensure a fair canvass of the vote they were 
to, be opened, and the election declared in the presence of both 
houses of Congress. Lhe person having the greatest number of votes, 
if a majority of the whole number of electors appointed, to be presi- 
dent, and if more than one have such majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, the house of representatives to choose by ballot, 
one of them for president; and if no one have a majority, then out 
of the five highest, the house of representatives in like manner to 
choose a president ; ; in both cases the votes to be taken by states, the 
representation from each state having one vote. This mode, so 
beautiful in theory, has substantially failed in practice. 

The ingenuity of man being great, is it not to be feared that the 
time will come, and would it not be a cause of deep: regret, if the 
time sliould come, when the country shall be so divided into parties, 
_ that a small number of persons, and those exclusively members of 
Congress (who are intended by tke constitution to be excluded from 
all intermeddiing in presidential elections) and that too in the very 
focus of presidential and official influence (which the constitution 
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meant carefully to guard against) shall nominate a president? And 
to secure his election, it will be required that every person, before 
he shall receive a vote or an appointment as an elector, shall pledge 
himself to support such nominatien, and thus the president will in 
fact be made to choose the electors, instead of the regent choosing 
the president. 

Various modes of election or appointment of a chief sdesigtenyate 
have been tried. Sometimes the choice has been eenfided to the peo- 
ple ; sometimes to a legislature ; sometimes toa senate ; sometimes 
to electors chosen by the people, or the legislature ; and sometimes 
to electors designated by a complication of lot and ballot. But in no 
instance of the election of a chief magistrate clothed with royal 
prerogatives, when the votes were permitted to be given @irectly 
for the candidate, has it been possible to exclude undue “Gmffuence, 
intrigue, and cabal; which have produced serious evils, and some- 
times ended in civil war—evils so great and terrible as to induce 
most nations to prefer an hereditary succession. 

If this mode of appointing a president by lot, should not be ap- 
proved, I see but one other shield from the calamities to be appre- 
hended from a popular election of a chief magistrate. This is to 
strip the office of royal prerogatives, #nd of all power, except so 
much as shall enable the president to beconie the organ of the pub- 
lic will, in such manner as shall be directed by law, to shorten the 
term of service, and lessen the salary. This will moderate the de- 
sire of obtaining the office, and paralize individual exertion. If we 


_ mean to preserve both our internal peace, and our liberties, we must 


consent to give up the trappings as well as the name of royalty, and 
be content to wear the humble garb of republicans. If we will not 
make this sacrifice ; if we will have the splendor of royalty, must 
we not, like the Israelites of old, have a king? 

The experiment of a chief magistrate, with limited powers, and 


no discretionary prerogatives, has been successfully tried in some of 


the states; and these not inferior in respectability and importance to 
any in this union. The chief tmagistracy is conferred by annual elec- 
tions, and the governor is little more than frimus inter fares, the 
first among his equals. Those states have been remarkable for their 
uniform, steady, and firm adherence to their ancient institutions : 
and the governors of no states have displayed more energy in the 
execution of the laws, both of the general and state governments ; 
aiding in the prompt and impartial administration of justice, or in 
calling forth the military force for defence. In those states, prior 
to presidential elections, very little party animosity or divisions ex- 
isted, either in relation to the election of governor, or to the man- 
ner of executing his office. In these cases the governor not having 
the general power of nominating, or appointing to, or removing 
from office, sudden, frequent, and general changes of the subordinate 
officers of the state do not take place ; and can it admit of a ques- 
tion, whether the public good is advanced by such changes? Is there 
not danger that such extraordinary powers as are given by some con- 
stitutions, may be abused ? Is it not possible ; nay more, is it no! 
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probable, that chief magistrates may be found, who will use their 
powers to aid their elections; and in rewarding such as shall be 
most active and zealous in promoting them? 

Of the impropriety and impolicy of the present mode of electing 
a president, can there be sironger proof, or can there be more 
convincing evidence, than is now exhibiting in the United States? 
In whatever direction we turn our.eyes, we behold the people ar- 
ranging themselves under the banners of different candidates for the 
purpose of commencing the electioneering campaign, for the next 
president and vice president. Ali the passions and feelings of the 
human heart are brought into the most active operation. The clec- 
tioneeging spirit finds its way to every fireside ; pervades our domes- 
tic cite and threatens to destroy the enjoyment of social harmo- 

ny. Thie'seeds of discord wiil be sown in familics, among friends, 
and throughout the whole community. In saying this I do not mean 
any thing to the disadvantage of cither of the candidates ; they may 
have no agency in the business; they may be the involuatar y objects 
of such competition, without the power of directing or controuiing 
the storm. The fault is in the mode of elcction; in setting the 
people to choose a king. In fact a popular election and the exer- 
cise of such powers and prerogatives as are by the constitution 
vested in the president, are incompatible. The evil is increasing 
and will increase, until it shall terminate in civil war, and despotism. 
The people suffering under the scourge of party feuds and factions, 
and finding no refuge under the state any more than in the general 
government, from party persecution and oppression may become 
impatient, and submit to the first tyrant who can protect them against 
the thousand tyrants. 

I have dwelt so long on this amendment because of the novelty 
in this country of appointing a chief magistrate by lot. The facility 
of appointing by lot was obvious, but it seemed necessary to exhibit 
and to demonstrate the many and highly in)portant advantages, which 
will arise from this mode of appointing a president of the United 
States. The principal of these I will now present in one short 
view. 

it will make the senate more respectable—It is prompt and cer- 
tain—It will avoid the evils of a disputed election, which is now un- 
provided for in the constitution—It will exclude intrigue and cabal 
-—It gives talents and modest merit an equal chance—It is economi- 

cal—It will give to the people a ~residen: of the United States and 
not the chief of a party—lt removes temptation to use power other- 
wise than for the public good—It will annihilate a general party per- 
vading the whole United States—lIt will remove a direct, powerful 
and dangerous influence of the general government on tie individual 
states—It wili prevent the influence of a presidential clection on 
our domestic concerns and foreign relations—And it wil: secure the 
Uniied States against the usurpation of power, and every attempt 
through fear, favour or corruption, to sacrifice their interest, honour, 
or independence ; for one year is teo short a time in which to con- 
tvive and execute any extensive and dangerous plan of unprincipled 
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ambition, and the same person cannot be president during two suc- 
cessive years. 

Reducing the presidential term to one year, will remove the ne- 
cessity of attaching to the office the splendor of a palace. The 
simplicity of ancient republics would better suit the nature of our 
government. The instances of persons called from the plough to 
command armies, or to preside over the public councils, show that 
in a republic, pomp and spiendor are not necessary to real dignity. 
Cincinnatus, who was content with the scanty support, derived from 
tilling with his own hands his four acre farm, has been as celebrated 


in history as the most spiendid monarchs. By these eae 1. 


would not be understood to object against giving adequate s@laries 
to all public functionaries. In case of subordinate officers@iijmmay be 
left to legislative discretion. But the president having sucl¥ great 
power and extensive influence, his compensation ought to have a 
constitutional limit, and not exceed fifteen thousand dollars. 

Less than that perhaps may, by the legislature, be judged suffi- 
cient. 

It will be readily seen by my plan that the office of vice president 
can be no longer useful. It is therefore to be abolished, and provi- 
sion made for choosing a speaker of the senate. 

The exercise of the power of appointment to office is both deli- 
cate and difficult. To exclude the operation of favouritism is im- 
portant, as it regards the public good. And it is not less so to se- 
eure in the various offices, men of talents and integrity. Almost 
any government under the management of able and honest men, 
will prove a blessing ; and the best form of government in the hands 
ef bad men, will be a curse toa people. ‘he principle of checks 
applies with more force, and the necessity of them is as great, In 
relation to appointments to office, as in passing laws ; favouritism be- 
ing more likely to have influence in such appointments. ‘The next 
amendment, therefore, is, to provide a like security in both cases, 
by requiring the advice and consent of the senate and the house of 
representatives to appointments to office, where other provision 
shall not be made by flaw. 

This additional check will make it somewhat tore difficult to ob- 
tain an office ; but that will be more than countervailed by the addi- 
tional guard it will afford against the introduction of bad men. It is 
impossible for any president to know the characters of most candi- 
dates for office. The knowledge of the senate is also very limited, 
as every day’s experience shows: the senators being obliged indivi- 
dually to make applications to members of the other house for in- 
formation. Both president and senate are exposed to misinforma- 
tion. Under these circumstances, what better source of informa- 
tion can we have than the representatives of the people coming from 
every portion of the union ? They can and when it is made their offi- 
cial duty, they will give correct information. Another circumstance 
which renders this amendment proper is, that the president is to be 
taken from the senate ; some check, therefore against the favouri- 
tism of the senate, would seem peculiarly proper. The requiring 
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of the concurrence of both senate and house of representatives, would 


induce a greater caution in the executive in making nominations, 
and more circumspection in the senate in passing upon them. 
Most of the observations on this amendment will apply to the 


' mext and last which I shall propose, which is to make the consent 


of the senate and house of representatives necessary to removals from 


office. 


Though no express power is given by the constitution to the pre- 
sident to remove from office, it has been assumed and exercised na 
manner which gives to the president almost the absolute power of 
appointment. For having the power to fill vacancies ‘which may ~ 


hile the recess of the senate, the persons so appointed 


to h ir offices to the end of the next session of the senate, and 
havin® exercised the power of making vacancies at pleasure by re- 
moval from office, no appointment made by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate cari-confinue more than one day or while the 
senate Continue their session, if the president is pleased to exercise 
the power of removal. A tremendous power this, which will ena- 
ble the president to remoye every officer of the army, from the com- 
manding general to an ensign ; and at pleasure to appoint and grant 
commissions to his partisans to continue in force to the end of the 
“next session of the senate ; to remove all civil officers, the judges 
only excepted, and to make new appointments for the same term ; 
thus having the absolute command both of the sword and the purse, 
a sufficient length of time for an enterprising, ambitious man to ex- 
ecute his purpose; especially after having had power three years to 
qature his plan, and when aided by the whole civil authority, and 
military power of the country, placed in the hands of men devoted 
to his views and subordinate to his will. Such officers having law- 
ful commissions issued in conformity to the provisions of the con- 
stitution, could not be resisted without incurring the penalties of the 
law, and being liable to criminal prosecutions and infamous punish- 
ment which no doubt would be promptly executed upon them. Then 
would treason laws, sedition laws, and the whole penal code be 
brought into active operation. 

Having these impressions, I have never been able to persuade 
myself to believe that the framers of the constitution, whose great 
aim was to give security to our nation’s rights, and who have so 
carefully guarded all the lesser avenues to the temple of liberty, 
against the unhallowed footsteps of usurpation and despotism, should 
not only have thus left wide open the principal gate, but have deli- 
vered into the hands of such an assailant the key of the temple, and 
the very sentinels placed to guard the entrance. 

Having gone through and explained the various amendments, 
which I propose to offer for consideration, I will close my observa- 
tions with a few general remarks upon the different kinds of govern- 
ment, including our own. 

In a monarchy the powers of government are concentrated in one 
‘man, whose will is the supreme law. This is the most energetic 
and powerful of all governments for military enterprise or conquest. 
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The whole resources of the nation being subject to the control of a 
single chief, are capable of being directed with the greatest energy 
and effect. In the hands of an able prince, whose measures are di- 
rected by wisdom, and a supreme regard for the public welfare, 
and whose aim is to promote the real prosperity and happiness of his 
subjects (which unfortunately too seldom happens) this kind of go- 
vernment is perhaps as conducive to the tranquillity of the nation as- 
any other. But such a government cannot be elective, as the expe- 
rience of all other ages have demonstrated. It must be hereditary, 
and is thus liable to all the chances of a weak or wicked prince ; and 
the proportion of such characters is too great to be risked, but in 

_ cases of inevitable necessity. In regard to the United States, this 
form of government is out of the question. We have ngither the 
materials, of which to form such a government, nor the disposition 
to introduce it. 

Aristocracy is where the government is in the hands of nobles. 
Venice among others exhibited an example.. This was where the 
rights and interests of the few were preferred to those of the many. 
It was a most undesirable government. ‘To form an aristocracy, 
privileged orders and hereditary succession are indispensible.—The 
moment you limit the privilege in its duration to any term short of 
life, or admit the popular voice in its creation, by subjecting it at 
regular periods to popular election, it ceases to possess the neces- 
sary attributes of aristocracy. The United States do not possess the 
materials for forming an aristocracy. We have no privileged orders, 
nor should we readily consent to make a selection of men, on whom 
we would confer such privileges, and agree that they should enjoy 
them as a right of inheritance. It is, therefore, impossible that an 
aristocracy should grow up or exist in the United States. We have 

not the means of making even an aristocratic branch to our govern- y : 


ment. 
A democracy is where the government is wholly in the hands of 


the people, and where in their own proper persons, and not by re- ad 
presentatives, they manage their national concerns. Athens, in an- ae 
cient Greece, nearly rese::bled this description, and as long as the te : 
people preserved their virtue, it was powerful, prosperous and hap- i 
py: The great evil to which such a government is exposed, is, that : 
in a sudden impulse of passion, or of groundless jealousy, the people —_ 
are excited to some rash and mischievous act, which, when their 7 
passions subside, they review with the deepest remorse. A popular 
assembly, inflamed by artful, designing men, condemned Socrates, 
the good and great, to die. After the sentence was executed, their 
passions subsided; they repented the rash deed, and decreed dis- 
tinguished honours to his name. When the morals of the people 
begin to decline, “ demagogues, the greatest curse of free govern- 
ments,” make their appearance, and under the garb of patriotism, 
and love of country, insinuate themselves into the confidence of the 
people, procure their own elevation to office, and by their machi- 
nations and intrigues, carried on under that specious garb, finally Sha 
overturn the liberties of their country. Of this melancholy truth the | 
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experience of former republics furnishes abundant proof, and these 
ought to serve as a beacon to our country. The people can have no 
possible interest in supporting such men; but led into a blind con- 
fidence in them by their professions of patriotism, are made the in- 
‘strument of their own destruction. In ancient republics, t the wisest 
and most virtuous of her citizens were sometimes excluded from 
office, bunished, and even put to death. When a citizen claisis to 
be an exclusive patriot, and is very officious in proclaiming his own 
merit, it is time for the people to be alarmed. 

When the three kinds of government above described are united, 
it is@alled a mixed snénarcliy like the government of England. 
Thetelis always such a spirit of jealousy existing between aristo- 
cracy@in@democracy, and between monarchy and democracy, they 
cannot long exist together without a third balancing power. As 
well might a man take up his.abode in a tiger’s den, as aristocracy 
with demoeracy, unless protected by the strong arm of monarchy. 
Neither can*»monarchy and democracy dwell together unless the 
throne be surrounded by a powerful ar ‘istocracy. Singly democracy 
is sn overmatch fur either. The reason is obvious; there is the 
physical force, numbers. Whenever an attempt has been made te 
oppose either monarchy or aristocracy singly as a check on demo- 


‘cracy, it has been found too feeble. Discord has arisen, which has 


generally terminated in the overthrow of such check, and demo- 
cracy remaining master of the field, and freed from all restraint 
or check, has degenerated into faction, and paved the way to despot- 
ism—despotism of the worst kind which has entered at the door of 
discord and civil war. It is cause of deep regret that it should have 
been the unhappy lot of most countries where liberty has found an 
asylum, to lose it by its own excess. And this will be our case un- 
less effectual provision be made to stem the torrent of party at 
and violence. 

To superficial observers our government may seem to be assimi- 
lated to the mixed government before mentioned : but as the mate- 
rials necessary to compose such a government, do not, and cannot 
exist among us, whatever attributes of power appropr iated to those 
deficient materials, are introduced into our constitution, ought to be 
taken away; for in practice they are found only to bring evils un- 
mixed with benefits. Ours is a free representative republic, deriv- 
ing all power from the people, and when amended, as I propose for 
the purpose of checking party spirit, executive influence and favour- 
itism, will correctly express the public opinion, and declare the pub- 
Jic will. The people being numerous and spread over a large extent 
of territory, cannot meet together and personally manage the pub- 
lic concerns, and are therefore obliged to elect a few individuals to 
represent them in public councils, and confide to the:n the manage- 
ment of their public affairs. Every branch of our government be- 
ing elective, rests on the public will; and could the people be left 
ro a fair uninfluenced exercise of their right of suffrage, and our 

ublic councils be guided in their deliberations and decision by an 
honest zea! for the public good, regardless of personal views, and 
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elevation to, or continuance in office, ours would be the best and - 
happiest government that does or ever did exist. 
That I may not be misunderstood, I do most expressly declare, 
that in a free government, such as is that of the United States, de- 
riving its power wholly fro. the people, I do consider checks to be 
necessary ; nay more, to be indispensable. Without them it could 
not long exist ; but it would be like a ship under full sail, in a brisk 
gale, without ballast. But these checks must comport with the 
principles of a popular government, which, excluding all hereditary 
distinctions, must depend for its support on a proper distribution of 
power. These principles require what experience has demonstra- 
ted to be correct, that as those who exercise the powers ofyg6vern- 
ment are individually equal in-their rights, and alike dewiyg their 
authority directly or indirectly from the people, it is indispensably 
necessary, that when assembled they be divided into several branches 
or departments; each, when acting on the same measure, having a 
check on the other: thus in the iegislature, the two houses must 
each have an absolute negative on the doings of the other, and the 
executive a qualified negative on both. In this there is security 
that every subject must be discussed and decided on in the two 
houses separately, which will tend to arrest party measures and pre- 
vent favouritism. For upon the plan proposed, it would be rare in- 
deed, if an excitement of passion or a sudden impulse of feeling, 
should operate at the same moment in the three departments, to in- 
duce the adoption of an improper measure. Or that a candidate for 
' office should have such good fortune to secure the concurrence ‘of 
all three to his appointment, on the ground of mere favouritism. 
The different branches of the government from a regard to their 
own privileges and character, and influenced each by that esprit du 
eorfis, and self respect which political bodies naturaily possess, will 
feel a pride in correcting the errors, and mistakes of the other. An 
act, after it has passed both houses, must be considered and decided 
upon by the executive, who, if he disapproves, is to return it, ac- 
companied with his reasons for such dissent. Then it is to undergo 
a revision and cannot take effect but by a concurrence of two thirds 
of each branch, under the high responsibility of having the measure 
entered at large on the public journals, with the reasons against its 
adoption, together with the name and vote of each member, who 
thereby pledges himself for its policy and correctness. Under these 
checks it would be strange indeed if a measure manifestly ruinous 
in its consequences, or very injurious to the nation, should not be 
arrested in its progress. If, however, it should unfortunately, be 
otherwise, frequent elections, and the short duration of the term of 
office will put it in the power of the nation to correct the evil. Im- 
proper acts sometimes pass through inattention, or 1.isapprehension 
: of their tendency. That is to be expected. It is incident to human 
frailty. 
_ It having been shown that a long term of service does not tend 
( to produce an independent course of conduct, but the contrary; the 
F term of service ought to conform to the convenient and beneficial ; 
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experience of former republics furnishes abundant proof, and these 
ought to serve as a beacon to our country. The people can have no 
possible interest in supporting such men; but led into a blind con- 
fidence in them by their professions of patriotism, are made the in- 
strument of their own destruction. In ancient republics, the wisest 
and most virtuous of her citizens were sometimes excluded from 
office, banished, and even put to death. When a citizen clalius te 
be an exclusive patriot, and is very officious in proclaiming his own 
merit, it is time for the people to be alarmed. 

When the three kinds of government above described are united, 
it is@alled a mixed monarchy ; like the government of England. 
Thetejisalways such a spirit of jealousy existing between aristo- 
cracy@n@’democracy, and between monarchy and democracy, they 
cannot long exist together without a third balancing power. As 
well might a man take up-his abode in a tiger’s den, as aristocracy 
with democracy, unless protected by the strong arm of monarchy. 
Neither can’ monarchy and democracy dwell together unless the 
throne be surrounded by a powerful aristocracy. Singly democracy 
is »n overmatch for either. The reason is obvious; there is the 
physical force, numbers. Whenever an attempt has been made te 
oppose either monarchy or aristocracy singly as a check on demo- 


-‘cracy, it has been found too feeble. Discord has arisen, which has 


generally terminated in the overthrow of such check, and demo- 
cracy remaining master of the field, and freed from all restraint 
or check, has degenerated into faction, and paved the way to despot- 
ism—despotism of the worst kind which has entered at the door of 
discord and civil war. It is cause of deep regret that it should have 
been the unhappy lot of most countries where liberty has found an 
asylum, to Jose it by its own excess. And this will be our case un- 
less effectual provision be made to stem the torrent of party ne 
and violence. 

To superficial observers our government may seem to be assimi- 
lated to the mixed government before mentioned : but as the mate- 
rials necessary to compose such a government, do not, and cannot 
exist among us, whatever attributes of power appropriated to those 
deficient materials, are introduced into our constitution, ought to be 
taken away; for in practice they are found only to bring evils un- 
mixed with benefits. Ours is a free representative republic, deriv- 
ing all power from the people, and when amended, as I propose for 
the purpose of checking party spirit, executive influence and favour- 
itism, will correctly express the public opinion, and declare the pub- 
Jic will. The people being numerous and spread over a large extent 
of territory, cannot meet together and personally manage the pub- 
jic concerns, and are therefore obliged to elect a few individuals to 
represent them in public councils, and confide to them the manage- 
ment of their public affairs. Every branch of our government be- 
ing elective, rests on the public will; and could the people be left 
yo a fair uninfluenced exercise of their right of suffrage, and our 

ublic councils be guided in their deliberations and decision by an 
honest zea! for the public good, regardless of personal views, and 
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elevation to, or continuance in office, ours would be the best and - 
happiest government that does or ever did exist. 

That I may not be misunderstood, I do most expressly declare, 
that in a free government, such as is that of the United States, de- 
riving its power wholly fro. the people, I do consider checks to be a 
necessary ; nay more, to be indispensable. Without them it could 
not long exist ; but it would be like a ship under full sail, in a brisk 
gale, without ballast. But these checks must comport with the 
principles of a popular government, which, excluding all hereditary 
distinctions, must depend for its support on a proper distribution of j 
power. These principles require what experience has demonstra- 
ted to be correct, that as those who exercise the powers of,gévern- 
ment are individualiy equal in-their rights, and alike dewiyg their 
authority directly or indirectly from the people, it is indispensably 
necessary, that when assembled they be divided into several branches 
or departments; each, when acting on the same measure, having a 
check on the other: thus in the iegislature, the two houses must 
each have an absolute negative on the doings of the other, and the 
executive a qualified negative on both. In this there is security 
that every subject must be discussed and decided on in the two | 
houses separately, which will tend to arrest party measures and pre- ) 
vent favouritism. For upon the plan proposed, it would be rare in- 
deed, if an excitement of passion or a sudden impulse of feeling, 
should operate at the same moment in the three departments, to in- 
duce the adoption of an improper measure. Or that a candidate for 
office should have such good fortune to secure the concurrence of 
all three to his appointment, on the ground of mere favouritism. 

The different branches of the government from a regard to their 
own privileges and character, and influenced each by that esfrit du 
eorfis, and self respect which political bodies naturally possess, will 
feel a pride in correcting the errors, and mistakes of the other. An 
act, after it has passed both houses, must be considered and decided 
upon by the executive, who, if he disapproves, is to return it, ac- 
companied with his reasons for such dissent. Then it is to undergo va 
a revision and cannot take effect but by a concurrence of two thirds 
of each branch, under the high responsibility of having the measure 
entered at large on the public journals, with the reasons against its 
adoption, together with the name and vote of each member, who 
thereby pledges himself for its policy and correctness. Under these 
checks it would be strange indeed if a measure manifestly ruinous 
in its consequences, or very injurious to the nation, should not be 
arrested in its progress. If, however, it should unfortunately. be 
otherwise, frequent elections, and the short duration of the term of 
office will put it in the power of the nation to correct the evil. Im- 
proper acts sometimes pass through inattention, or w:isapprehension 
of their tendency. That is to be expected. It is incident to human 
frailty. 

It having been shown that a long term of service does not tend 
to produce an independent course of conduct, but the contrary; the 
term of service ought to conform to the convenient and beneficial! 
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organization of the government. ne year for the house will bring 
every session of congress to succeed a new election; one third of 
the senators will also have been newly elected. ‘Iwo thirds of the 
senate remaining, they can check a ruinous measure, brought for- 
ward by the house of representatives, chosen under any sudden im- 
pulse which might for a moment agitate the nation, and under the 
influence of which the election may have been made, until the peo- 
ple shall have had one year to consider, and a new election shall have 
taken place. If the measure be still persisted in, it may be consi- 
dered as a fair expression of the public will, and ought to pass. Any 
attempt to add a further cheek or restraint would be useless, perhaps 
injurious, as it might lead the people to such an exertion of power 
to overcome such restraint as might make a breach in the consti- 
tution. 

In the opinions of men respecting liberty and free government, 
there are two extremes to which we are exposed, which are the Scylla 


and Charybdis of such governments, and which ought carefully to 


be_ shunned ; as the inclination to the one or the other exposes to 
shipwreck. ‘On one hand, too great an apprehension of danger 
from popular instability and violence, may excite a wish to increase 
the energies of the government to excess; which, instead of ensur- 
ing personal safety, and giving stability and security to our systems, 
tends to excite jealousy and fears among the people, and tends toim- 
pel them to exertions of power, often injurious, and sometimes dan- 
gerous. On the other hand, apprehensions of mighty evils from 
too much energy in government, have produced the opposite ex- 
tremes, and have led many to attempt to take away all restraint on 
the popular will and induced a wish to place the supreme legislative 
and executive power in the hands of a single body, chosen under 
the greatest possible popular feeling, thereby excluding altogether 
the benefits of those checks which secure deliberation, dividing the 
same men into two branches, deliberating separately and rendered 
independent of each other by a negative reciprocally absolute, 
would conduce to consideration, and a prudent result; and afford a 
great security against rash intemperate acts. 

Another rock which presents, danger, and on which liberty has 
most generally been shipwrecked, is party spirit. Whenever a free 
people become so divided into parties, that all elections and appoint- 
ments to office, become a struggle between the ins and the outs, li- 
berty is in danger, the public good is lost sight of, and the govern- 
ment degenerates into a faction, which is made subservient to the 
most oppressive party persecutions, and is subject to continual fluc- 
tuation and change. At such times modest merit retires from pub- 
lic employment, and the affairs of the nation fall into the hands of 
men, whose sole recommendations are zeal and violence. As the 
ins have nothing to give, and the outs will have the public offices at 
their disposal, on the event of a successful election, the government 
will be continually vibrating between parties. What possible inte- 
rest can the great body of the people have in such a state of things? 
Are the interests, peace, and happiness of the many to be sacrificed 
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to the few? Are the people’s rights nothing; and the claims of a 
few individuals to office every thing ? And who are thesefew? They 
are office hunters and ‘ambitious men, who, not content to walk in the 
peacefui paths of private life, aim only at their own elevation; men, 
who profess to love the people, in order to mount on their shoul- 
ders to power and wealth. It may be asked why is it thus? I an- 
swer, that such men, regardless of the real interest, always address 
themselves to the passions of the people, which lock up their under- 
standings and judgments close prisoners. ’ 
_ The only effectual way of remedying these evils, is to remove 
the causes; which may be done by returning the representatives by 
frequent elections to the people; by shortening the term of service 
of the president and senate, by reducing the salary of the president, | 
by avoiding as much as possible the accumulation of power in the 
hands of an individual or a small body of men; and above all 
by constituting such a mode of obtaining a chief magistrate, that it 
shall not be made the instrument of arraying the people, from one 
end to the other of this extended empire, into parties under different 
chiefs, the candidates for the presidential chair. 
: The organization of the general and state governments exhibits 
| the most remarkable combination of checks and balances, of indi- 
vidual and state security ever known. The general government, as 
it regards the nation, has a sovereign and controlling power over 
| the seventeen state governments; while each of these, independent 
; and sovereign for all local and state purposes, depends on and is con- 
nected with the general government, by the strong attraction of its 
national interests. The general government, like the sun in the so- 
lar system, is the centre of attraction, arid the bond of union; and its 
provisions for the common defence and general welfare, like the rays 
of the sun, give life and activity to the nation. As the planets in 
their revolutions around the sun, have their distinct spheres of at- 
traction and control, so the states separately possess complete sove- 
reignty, each within its own jurisdiction and fimits, extending to its 
citizens protection to life, liberty, and property. How much is it to 
be lamented that a system so beautiful in theory, and so beneficial in 
practice, should be disturbed by that fend, party spirit, that prince ie 
of the power of the air, who can invade every sphere; that demon, 
who can pass the bounds of every state, and by sowing discord and 
division, destroy social harmony, overturn the most valuable institu- 
tions, and endanger the liberties of our country. 
Though I have been obliged for the purpose of explaining the 
practicability and operation of amendments, and +o prove and illus- 
trate their utility to take a considerable range, yet they are simple, 
few in number, and easily made, and when made, will leave all the 
other provisions of the constitution unimpaired, and in their fair, 
full, and perfect operation. They may be comprised under for 
heads. 
ist. As to the legislative body, to shorten the term of service of 
) representatives from two years to one ; and of the senators from six 
years to. three. 
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2d. As to the executive, to shorten the term of office of thie pre- 
sident from four years to one, to reduce his capy’s ; and to alter the 
mode of his appointment. 
3d. To abolish the office of vice-president. 
| 4th. To place an additional check on the president’s power of ap- 
xf pointing to and removing from office. 

I shall be asked, whether, at a time when we are threatened 
with danger from abroad, and have party dissensions at home, it is 
not an inauspicious season for bringing forward amendments to the 
constitution ; and why I have been so long silent, and have not before 
presented this all important subject to the view of Congress and the 
nation. These are questions which I have well considered, and I 
have fully satisfied myself that now is the proper time, and probably 
the only time to engage attention. In times of public tranquillity 
every man is occupied with his farm, his merchandise, and other 
employments for acquiring subsistence wealth and honest fame. See- 
ing no immediate danger, he gives himself no concern about the 
constitution. The time of danger is the only time when the public 
attention can be universally excited. 

The constitution in those points which I propose to change, ap- 

red so beautiful in theory, that no attempt to alter it would have 
attracted the smallest notice, until by experiment it should be found 
to be ineffectual for the purpose intended—a fair election of a pre- 
sident and a beneficial exercise of the powers and provisions of the 
constitution. The experiment has been made, and many of the 
people of the United States are now satisfied that amendments are 
necessary, are indispensable; and this is, perhaps, the first moment 
in which J could have gained an audience to such amendments as I 
think necessary and which alone can effect a radical cure. 

From the circumstances of the time, may I not hope for their 
adoption? Is there not reason to fear that if we sail on a little lon- 
ger in the stream of party, the current will set so strong that we 
cannot return, but must descend a cataract, which will dash in pieces 
our national ship? 

The importance of the subject will furnish my apology for hav- 
me ing taken up so much of the time of the senate in explanatory re- 
marks. The sentiments which I have expressed, have not been 
hastily adopted; they are not the sudden impulse of the moment; 
nor do they proceed from the collision of party. They are the so- 
ber sentiments of my heart; sentiments, which I have long enter- 
tained, and often expressed to my most intimate and confidential 
friends. And they are sentiments, which seventeen years experi- 
ence as member of the senate and of the ‘house of representatives, 
under this constitution, has served to impress and enforce on my 
mind; and during that whole period there has not occurred one soli- 
tary fact to disprove their correctness. 

May I be permitted in this hour of alarm, when almost the whole 
of the civilized world are engaged in destructive and exterminating 
war, when thick clouds hang lowering over our heads, and danger 
surounds us on every side, to invoke patriotism, to cal] to our aid 
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love of country, to enable us to make a willing sacrifice on the altar 
of the public welfare of all local and party feelings, of all ground- 
less jealousy, and of whatever can excite and oe divisions 
among us. Let us unite in providing for the public’defence. Let 
us candidly come forward and repair any breach which may have 
been made in the constitution, the fortress of our safety and union; 
and carefully search out, correct, and stipply such errors and defects 
as it shall be found to contain ; not in a manner to promote any par- 
ticular or favourite object, but so as to add to its strength and dura- 
bility, that it may secure to unborn millions, the blessings of peace 
and good government, and fix on a solid basis their liberty and inde- 
pendence. 


Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives of the Uni- j 
ted States of America in Congress assembled, two thirds of both | 
houses concurring, that the following articles be proposed tothe le- 
gislatures of the several states, as amendments to the constitution of 
the United States; all or any of which articles, when ratified by 
three fourths of the said legislatures, to be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the said constitution, viz: 

Articles in addition to, and amendments of the constitution of the 
United States of America, proposed by Congress, and ratified by the 
legislatures of the several states, pursuant to the fifth article of the | 
original constitution. 

1. After the third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirteen, the house of representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every year by the people of the several states ; their elec- 
tors in each state shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of: the most numerous branch of the state. legislature: and their 
term of service shall expire on the first Tuesday of April in each 
year. 

2. After the third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirteen, the senators of the United States shall be chosen for three 
years; and their term of service shall expire on the first Tuesday 
of April. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the 
first election they shall be divided, as equally as may be into three 
classes. The seats of the first class shall be vacated at the expira- 
tion of the first year; of the second class, at the expiration of the 
second year; and of the third class, at the expiration of the third 
year: so that one third may be chosen every year. Vacancies to be | 
filled as already provided. 

3. On the third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirteen, the president of the United States shall be appointed, and 
shall hold his office until the expiration of the first Tuesday of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and fourteen. And on the first Tues- 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, and on the 
first Tuesday of April in each succeeding year, the president shaly 
be appointed to hold his office during the term of one year. The 
mode of appointment shall be as follows : 
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In presence of the senate and house of representatives, each sena- 
tor belonging to the class whose term of service will first expire, 
and constitutionally eligible to the office of president, of which the 
house of représentatiyes shall be the sole judges, and shall decide 
without debate, shall, beginning with the first on the alphabet, and in 
their alphabetical order, draw a ball out of a box, containing the 
same number of uniform balls, as there shall be senators present, 
and eligible, one of which shall be coloured, the others white ; the 
senator who shall draw the coloured ball, shall be president. A 
committee of the house of representatives, to consist of a member 
from each state, to be appointed in such manner as the house shall 
direct, shall place the balls in the box, shall shake the same so as to 
intermix them, and shall superintend the drawing thereof. 

In case of the removal of the president from office, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties 
thereof; if Congress be then in session, or if not, as soon as they 
shall be in session; the president shall, in the manner before men- 
tioned, be appointed for the residue of the term; and until the dis- 
ability be removed, or a president appointed, the speaker of the se- 
nate shall act as president. And congress may, by law, provide for 
the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability of the president 
and vacancy in the office, or inability of the speaker of the senate ; 
and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability of the pre- 
sident be removed, or another be appointed. 

The seat of a senator who shall be appointed president, shall 
thereby be vacated. 

4. After the third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirteen, the compensation of the president shall not exceed fifteen 
thousand dollars a year. 

5. After the third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirteen, the office of vice president shall cease. And the senate, 
on the same day in each year when the president shall be annually 
appointed, shall choose a speaker, and in the absence of the speaker, 
or when he shall exercise the office of president, the senate shall 
choose a speaker pro tempore. | 

6. After the third day of March one thousand eight hundred and 
thirteen, the president shall nominate, and, by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate and of the house of representatives, shall 
appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the supreme court, and all other officers of the United States, whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall 
be established by law. But the Congress may by law vest the ap- 
pointment of such officers as they think proper in the president by 
and with the advice and consent of the senate; and of inferior offi- - 
cers, in the president alone, in the courts of law, or if the heads of 
departments. But no law vesting the power of appointment shall be 
for a longer term than two years. All proceedings or nominations 
shall be with closed doors and without debate ? but information of 
the character and qualifications of the persons nominated shall be 
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7. After the third day of March one thousand eight hundred and 
thirteen, the president shall have power to fill all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of Congress, by granting commissions 
which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

No removal from office shall take place without the consent of 
the senate, and of the house of representatives. But Congress may 
by law authorize the removal by the same power as may by law be 
authorized to make the appointment. But in every case of miscon- 
duct in office, where the consent of the senate, or of the senate 
and house of representatives shall be necessary to a removal; the 
president during the recess of Congress, may suspend the officer, 
and make a temporary appointment of a person to exercise the of- 
fice, until the next meeting of Congress, and until a decision can be 
had by the senate, or by the senate and house of representatives, as 
the case may be, on a-question for the removal of the officer sus- 

nded. All proceedings respecting removal from office shall be 
had without debate upon the information and reasons, which shall be 
communicated by the president, and with closed doors. 
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CHAPTER III. 


AMONG the subjects disconnected with the foreign relations 
of the state, which deeply interested the passions both of Congress, 


_ and the people was a project for the removal of the government to 
' Philadelphia. In ancient nations, the seat of government was regu- 


lated by the convenience of a conquering tribe, or the fancy of a ru- 
ling family. In small trading states, the capital is always found in 
sea ports, and at commercial stations. Like the Greek colonies, who 
spread over all the coasts of the Mediterranean, and naturally fixed 
themselves at the bottoms of harbours and near the mouths of ri- 
vers. Those of Europe in America planted their mother towns on 
the edge or the inlets of the ocean. This natural arranigement how- 
ever, was afterwards broken and disturbed in a whimsical and most 
singular manner. As the people increased like bees, their migra- 
tions were incessant, and in large bodies. Since the revolution, alk 
obstacles to their diffusion, foreign and domestic having vanished, 
they have a boundless ficfd in Canada, Louisiana, and the western 


_ fivers before them, where to chuse their residence. Hence has ari- 


sen those changes in the seats of government, which defy all con- 
sistency, and destroy all ideas of antiquity, and permanence. 

The seat of the general government haslargely partaken of this con- 
tagion of mutability. In the course of less than twenty years, it 
has shifted its place no less than three times, and notwithstanding 
immense expenses and complex institutions connected with this 
station, it seems to grow yearly more tottering. Such is the habi- 
tual indifference of the people on this head, and so little reverence 
do they entertain for places and the decisions of their ancestors, that 


“anew removal is thought to be completely justified, by superior 


cheapness of living, easiness of access, and the humble advantages of 
dry walks and good company. If we are curious to know why the 
seat of government was placed where it now is, we shall be surpri- 
sed to find the cause akin to that which gave their situations and 
their names to Selencia, Hyderabad, Constantinople, and Peters- 
burgh, the authority acquired by a single man. Among many rea- 
sons assigned for the situation of the present metropolis, the chief 
were the wishes of Washington. The name was intended as a monu- 
ment to his glory. These considerations are now found to be of 
little or no weight with either side. Personal convenience out- 
weighs that in the minds of one party, and personal interests exclude 


_itfrom the hearts, though not from the mouths of the other. 


This project had been meditated and digested for some time be- 
fore it was made public. What the state of Pennsylvania, or rather 
its metropolis, was _e to do, to facilitate this change, was inqui- 
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red into, and ascertained beforehand. By a very common and spe- 
cious infatuation, the citizens were eager to promote this revolution, 
and the state was no less zealous in the same catise. ~ by its liberal 
offers, it freed this removal from almost every charge, but the in- 
evitable one of freight and carriage. A sudden stop would be put 
to the flow of immense future expenses at Washinton, while the 
government would be saved from any extraordinary new ones 

Furnished with these arms, the patrons of this measure came to 
the field, on the second of November. The nuu:bers that shewed 
themselves on that side, were more formidable than any one had 
previously imagined. The scales of victory hung very even for some 
days; hence the alarms of the inhabitants of the district became ex- 
cessive. Their property was going suddenly to decrease to one half, 
or even one tenth of its value. All the dearest ties of friendship, 
and kindred were exposed to an irreparable shock. The evil was 
thus imagined to affect not only proprietors but residents. Among 
these were many opulent and powerful, and even members of Con- 
gress and of the governent, to whom therefore this with all its so- 
liiude and desolation, was a more convenient and agreeable: home 
than any other. The people to thwart this hated measure, resorted 
as usual to threats, importunities, and intreaties. The majority of 
its patrons, if any there was, was not large. The danger therefore 
of losing the citadel, by the defection of a very small part of its de- 
fenders was great. Add to this, that there was no rival party among 
the populace. This arose from the nature of the case. There were, 
therefore none to beg, argue with, and threaten the enemies of this 
project in the house. 

This is a plain state. of this controversy. The motives of human 
conduct are so gross and sclfish, that there is no merit in discover- 
ing, nor scandal in disclosing them. There would be much amuse- 
ment and instruction in surveying the real course of this debate, and 
in detailing the arguments actually employed. We shail therefore 
after this hasty sketch proceed to recount the particulars of this dis- 
cussion. While we admit the frequent misconstructions of the re- 
porters, we must satisfy ourselves with doing the best that they will 
enable us to do. Their party prejudices, their unskiifulness im their 
own art, the miserable defects in the hall as a place of audience, and 
the clumsy and feeble articulation of many of the members, deprive 
us of all hope of an accurate account of any debate, unless the orator’s 
vanity prompts him first to write, and afterwards to pubiish. 


“ Mr. Sloan said he, wished to offer a resolution, and to be in- 
dulged in a few saan the subject was of some importance. The 
purport of such a resolution had been brought before the house some 
time ago on common report. It was then said that he was riding 
about on hobby horses to induce a re. oval of tue goveTnment. He 
conceived it his duty at tuat time to make some reply to what wag 
saids and to offer sonic observations, the truth ef Woich he had al-v 
felt since he had come to years of maturity and understanding, and 
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which he should never be ashamed of.. He was impelled by the 


Jove he felt for his country, and by the duty which he owed to those 


who had constituted him a guardian of their interests, to bring for 
ward this subject on this occasion. 

I now rise, said he, tolay on the table a resolution to effect the re- 
moval of the government to Philadelphia, conceiving as I do that its 
continuance at this place is the greatest evil which the nation now 
sustains. As the subject is of great national importance, I do not 
mean to press an immediate decision, nor do I think the friends of 
the resolution will press it forward now. Our object is to let the 

ublic know that there is a number in this house, who are solicitous 
or a removal, and who are determined to agitate the question and 
obtain a decision during the session. We would refer the resolu- 
tion to a committee of the whole, to give time to those who oppose 


_aremoyal, to examine the subject and prepare for the discussion. 


To give them a fair opportunity to reply, I will briefly state the 
grounds on which we would vote to remove. 

There is nothing, said he, in the constitution to fix a permanent 
seat of government. Hence I consider the whole plan fundamen- 
tally wrong, as much so as to attempt making a permanent presi- 
dent. Congress can bind only themselves, but can not compel 
their successors to sit in one place in preference to another. 

That Congress which fixed the government here, brought into 

existence a non-descript being, which has not its likeness in the 
heavens above, in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth. It is a being of the most voracious and insatiable kind. It 


_can’t be fed on common food. It must feed on the vitals of liberty. 


Judging from the experience of fifteen years, it must inevitably pe- 
rish. That we must remove I am as well persuaded as of the truth 
of any other moral duty. But if I am wrong in my prei ises so far, 
Iam still on strong ground, I contend that if we must have a per- 
manent seat of goverment, this is not the place; but it ought to be 
at Philadelphia. For the plain fact is, what no impartial mind will 
rise up and contradict, that the government ought to be where pro- 
visions are the most abundant, cheapest and best, and where business 
can be most economically transacted. 

We feel ourselves compelied to bring forward this measure, and 
we are not to be terrified from our purpose by any rumours, believ- 
ing as we do, that the peace, the safety, and the happiness of the 
United States require us to put a stop to this growing evil, and to 
go to a better place, where the deprivatiqn of all the near and dear 
connections of life may have some consolation, and where we may 
have a chance for the preservation of our own lives. | 

Mr. W. Alston, called for the ayes and noes, which were agreed 
to be taken, nearly every member rising in favour of the call. 

The question for considering the resolution was then taken by ayes 


and noes, and carried sixty-eight to forty-seven. When the result was 


announced from the chair, Mr. Love spoke against the resolution. 
He conceived that the vote just taken proved only the politeness of 
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the house, and could not by any means evince a disposition to remove 
among the members generally. So various and so multiplied were 
the objections to the motion that it could not possibly prevail. The 
time was inauspicious. When measures of great national impor- 
tance were before the house, when the vital interests of the commu- 
nity were at stake, was it proper to discuss a subject, most of ail 
. others calculated to divide and distract them. When also there is 
a doubt as to the constitutional power, and if not, when the destruc- 
tion of so many was involved. The mover could not have read the 
constitution, or he would have seen that it provided that the seat of 
government be permanently fixed. No law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts can be passed. Ifnot the letter, certainly the -spi- 
rit of that provision would be violated by removing from this city. 
Such a measure would evince great instability in the national coun- 
cils, and that popular governments are liable to continual fluctuations. 
He enlarged on these objections, and concluded by moving to reject 
the resolution. 

This proposal, after a short debate, was dismissed as a breach of 
order. 

A motion of Mr. Lewis to postpone the subject indefinitely, which 
amounted to its unceremonious rejection, called up Mr. Sloan: Who 
reminded his audience that this business had been first brought be- 
fore the house by the enemies, and not by the friends of the remo- 
val... If much time should be spent in the discussion, it would not 
be owing to the friends of the measure; they had no disposition to 
trespass now on the patience of the house, or turn their attention 
from the important affairs of the nation. 

Mr. Love had ascribed the yote to mere complaisance. But he 
trusted that gentlemen would be convinced by the result, that it 
proceeded from a sense of duty, from a persuasion that the resolu- 
. tion ought to be adopted. He had called it an extravagant motion. 
Was it extravagant to remove froma place, when every thing could 
be said against it, and nothing for it; and where they were constant- 
ly exposed in their lives and health? 

In reply to the remark that he had not read the constitution, he 
said he did not profess to have the legal abilities of his: opponent, 
but a little plain common sense would be sufficient to show that 
there was no constitutional objection against the removal. That 
gentleman wishes to stifle discussion. He would submit it to the 
good sense of the house, of the citizens in the gallery, and to the 
people of the United States, and would to God that they could ali 
_hear me, we wish only to have a fair discussion of this subject. He 
would submit it to the people of the United States, who showed the 
most candour on this occasion. He hoped the resoijution would be 
committed, and a fair opportunity allowed to discuss the subject at 
some future day. He wished to show the propriety of going to a 
place where one dollar is better than three here, for those who have 
business with the government, and who have not like himself and 
his Virginian friend, six dollars a day. He was no epicure, but he 
wished a better place than Washington; a place where he could be 
accommodated according to his notion. 
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Mr. Gardenier did not intend, like some gentlemen, to make any 
remarks on the principal question. They are impelled to that 
course by their feeling, rather than their judgment. A respectable 
portion of the house have manifested a disposition to consider the 
question. The course proposed by the member from Virginia, is 
calculated to stifle inquiry ; but can the opponents of the resolution 
expect, by such a course, to change the opinions of those, if there 
are any such, who are determined to vote for the removal? If they 
succeed in putting down discussion now, can they expect to prevent 
all discussion hereafter? They cannot. Would it not be better for 
those gentlemen to let the subject coime properly before the house, 
and receive a full and fair discussion ? and then come to a definitive 
conciusion on the merits of the question? If the friends of the reso- 
lution were put down, by fair argument, and not by numbers mere- 
ly, they would be satisfied. Ifthe principle of the resolution is once 
fairly condemned, it will whore effectually put the question at>rest, 
than to arrest the discussion. To vote down the resolution without 
debate, will not satisfy the minority ,; will not satisfy the public. He 
hoped they would be willing to trust the question to be discussed. 
He would not say that he had formed any opinion himself. 

Mr. Lewis, in reply to Mr. Gardenier, said his object was not to 
stifie investigation, but directly the contrary. The subject was now 
fairly beiore the house, and his motion was intended to invite dis- 
cussion, and that immediately ; for as long as the question is held 
up, it is death to the interests of this district. He had been in hopes 
that gentlemen would bring forward their reasons for a removal, a 
measure involving the destruction of this district, and greatly inju- 
rious to the United States at large. It was no reason with him that 
better accommodations, admitting the fact, could be had at Philadel- 
phia, or that correct information could be better obtained. Is the 
gentleman from New-Jersey, who says so much cbout economy, 
willing to sacrifice all that has been expended here? oes he know 
that between ten and fifteen millions of dollars have been expended 
in the 8 Ifyou remove at all, Philadelphia is not the proper 
place. s to health, there is no place preferabie to Washington. 
He concluded with observing that when he rose, he had no inten- 
tion of entering into the discussion, for, indeed, be was at @ loss ior 
the reasons to remove; but he rose only to reply to the genticman 
from New-York. 

Mr. Macon, observed that he was willing to consider the resolu- 
tion, not because he was in favour of it, but in order that the sub- 
ject might be fairly brought before the housc. It isso now. ‘The 
friends of the resolution, as they have had time for pre paration, may 
now come forward in its vindication. 

Though the word permanent is not found in that section of the 
constitution, which relates to the seat of government, yet when Con- 
gress have exercised their power in accepting a district for this 
purpose, the act is conclusive, and of perpetual obligation, ‘That 
section in the constitution, is as follows: 


Congress shall have power, “ to exercise exclusive legislation 
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in all cases whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may by cession of particular states, and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of the government of the United States.”* 
Can any thing be more explicit—The word permanent would be 
mere redundaricy. 

As to the sickness in this city, he believed there was not more 
than in other places, nor so much as in Philadelphia. But this like 
every other consideration pertaining to the subject, was a matter 
of opinion. | 

When the owners of land on the Potomac broke up their farms, 
they gave a part of them in expectation that this would be the per- 
manent seat-of government. The faith of the nation is pledged that 
you remain here. By a removal that faith is violated. As to the 
expense of living, it was as cheap here as at Philadelphia; he gave 
the same sum at both places. 

He was against placing the government in any large city. He 
would rather go to any other place. If they removed at all, he 
would prefer going to Frederickstown or Winchester rather than to 
Philadelphia. The people there always had influence. Do gentle- 
men recollect the period of 1797 and 1798, when the name of a de- 
mocrat or republican was considered in tat city as a disgrace, and 
the minority were shunned as a pest, like the yellow fever? He did 
not mention this to cast a reflection on the inhabitants of that city, 
but to show, that though in peaceable times large cities are well 
enough, yet in times of trouble and difficulty which try men’s souls, 
they are unsafe and inconvenient. 

In North Carolina, the legislature for several years determined 
at each session where they should next convene. He had seen evils 
‘enough in such a fluctuating course. 

But this question will work itself into the election of president and 
tice-president. If you wil! go to Philadelphia, we will allow you to 
tike your own president. Such combinations and intrigues would 
corrupt the whole nation. ‘This is an eyil still worse than the vio- 
lation of the public faith. 

The charter of the United States bank will expire in 1811. If you 
go to Philadelphia next session, they will have two years to prepare 
for the renewal ofthe charter. He would get away from them as far 
as possible. He would go over the Alleghany mountains, rather than 
to that city. In sucha place, information is always obtained by spe- 
culators to the injury of the community generally. It was thus that 
the poor soldiers were defrauded of the vaiue of their certificates 
by men whose situation furnished advantages of premature informa- 
tion. 

The gentleman from New-York observed that we are influenced 
by local feelings against the resolution and therefore press a speedy 
decision. But this argument works both ways. If 1 am against it 
because I am from North Carolina, he may be in favour ot it because 
he is from New York. He did uot believe that a decision founded 
on a fair and ample discussion, would put the question at rest. Men 
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will always talk about i it, and will continue their exertions to effect a 
removal. 

He was so satisfied that the public faith of the nation would be 
violated by a removal, and that the question would have a most per- 
nicious and corrupting influence on the future elections of a presi- 
dent, that he should give his decided vote in favour of the postpone- 
ment. They might talk as much as they pleased about patriotism 
and public spirit; but after all, men would be influenced by their 
interest. 

Mr. Johnson, did not rise with a view of entering into the discus- 
sion, but to vindicate himself and those who were friendly to the reso- 
lution, from the imputation of being willing to violate the national faith. 
He trusted they were not less solicitous to preserve the public faith, 
than other gentlemea. But when he heard that the operations of 
government could be carried on 250 or 300,000 dollars a year 
cheaper in Philadelphia, and that better accommodations could be 
there obtained, he wished an investigation. Shall we not be per- 
mitted to inquire into the truth of these declarations, and ascertain 
by fair discussion the propriety of removing ? He would give no 
opinion on the subject ; he was open to conviction. If they agreed 
to remove, he was ready to inden nify the sufferers, and he should 
not be willing to remove, unless on discussion the inducement ap- 
peared very strong. But he rose chiefly to repel the imputation of 
being willing to violate the faith of the nation. 

Mr. Key observed that he felt it his duty to say something on this 
question. He was in favour of the postponement. His own, and 
he believed the unanimous epinion of his constituents, was against 
a removal, and he should fail in duty to them and to himself, if he 
did not rise to oppose the resolution. He had understood this ques- 
tion was to be discussed to day, and had therefore, though with con-- 
siderable inconvenience, attended. He would allow a fair discus- 
sion; it could now be had. The subject was fairly before the 
house, and was fully open to discussion. That the friends of the 
resolution should want more time was strange. Such a request 
would come with more propriety from its enemies. The sooner this 
question is settled, the better for the people of this district. To 
delay it for several weeks, is like placing daggers over their heads, 
suspended by a hair. He had yet heard no argument in favour. of 
the resolution. __ 

The resolution is couched in captivating language. It says that 
expedience and the public good require a removal. He had hoped 
that some friends of the resolution would rise and state the advan- 
tages to be had at Philadelphia which would warrant a sacrifice of 
the interests of this district. A gentleman from Kentucky whose 
judgment he highly respected, had said the operations of govern- 
ment could be carried on cheaper at that city. Befure we rely on 
such an argument we ought to see the calculation; we ought to 
have the estimate before us. He, therefore, would at present say 
nothing in relation to that branch of the subject, but reserve him- 
self for the time, when, if ever, such an estimate should be brought 


before the house. 
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_A member from New Jersey, whose motives no doubt are pure, 
has said that this isa sickly place. He knew of no portion of the country 
where the natives enjoyed better health. Those who came from a 
distance with the seeds of disease, ought not to attribute their ill 
health to the climate of this place. ‘The members from the east- 
ward have enjoyed as good health here as at any place whatever. 
When it is considered that the membefs of Congress come from 
different portions of the country, that they are mostly advanced in 
years, that in coming here, they greatly change their habits and 
mode of life, they enjoy as good health as could be expected at any 
place. There is not so great a proportion of deaths as would be ex- 
pected. 

Look at the time when this measure is brought forward ;—on the 
eve of a war, when there is strong probability of a summer session. 
Will the gentleman from New Jersey engage that the yellow féver 
shall not prevail at Philadelphia ; that we shall not be compelled to 
leave that city ? As tothe relative sickness of the two places, acom- 
parison will, I think, operate powerfully against a removal. 

Has it been found after an experience of eight years, that the 
operations of government cannot be carried on at this place ? He had 
a better opinion of the heads and hearts of gentlemen than that they 
would for their own personal convenience sacrifice the interests of this 
district. For their mere personal convenience they will not goaway at 
the expense of those who are so deeply concerned in the question. 

Will not a removal be a violation of the public faith? For the faith 
of our government, like Cesar’s wife, ought never to be suspected. 
‘The framers of the constitution never supposed that a place once 
ceded to become the seat of government, was ever to be abandoned. 
It was their intention to choose a place and adopt it as the permanent 
seat of government. 

By whom wasthis place selected? It was done by him who was inferior 
to no man ; who will be remembered and admired till the foundations 
of liberty are sapped and gone. He selected this place for its 
health, for its central position, for its ease of access to the rest of the 
country, and for its many other advantages. 

It has been said and prophetically said, that if you once carry the 
government to Philadelphia, you cannot tell where it will be in fu- 
ture. If you go for a few years, it is there, perhaps for ever. The 
influence of that great state will be strenuously exerted for that 
object. 

What was the expectation of those honourable men who passed 
the law to bring the government to this place? Let us look at the 
law and see the ‘cotemporaneous construction, which was put on the 
constitution. He here read some extracts from the law for estab- 
lishing the temporary and permanent seat of the government of the 
United States. The first section says that a district on the Poto- 
mac, &c. is hereby accepted as the permanent seat of the go- 
vernment of the United States. The word permanent is in lke 
manner used in thé second section. No man living imagined 
that this was to be a temporary thing, and revocable at the 
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_ pleasure of a future Congress. Those great men who framed the 


constitution, those who passed the law never dreamed of any thing 
but a permanent seat of government. He called on the house, to re- 
flect and to consider whether the plighted faith of the nation is not 
violated by a removal. 

When this place was selected, the farms on the Potomac were bro- 
ken up, individuals surrendered their property, numbers came here 
to build houses and make other improvements. All this was done 
by the imvitation of the government. If you remove, have they no 
right to say it is a violation of the public faith? He asked if it was 
not decoying to their ruin those who had confided in the acts and 
proceedings of the legislature? If you receive money from a man, 
and then after a solemn engagement, refuse to repay it, is it more 
a violation of the public faith, than to induce him to come and build 
hoses, and invest his property here, and then to involve him in ut- 
ier ruin by abandoning the place ? 

But it is said, compensate those who suffer. He feared that at a 
moment wher all our resources were wanted for other objects, little 
would be done in this, way. But do gentlemen suppose any com- 
pensation can be made to commensurate with the loss? 

He most ardently hoped this project of removal would be 
rejected by such a majority as to prevent all disposition to revive 
it again. For otherwise it will prevent all confidence and obstruct 
the growth, and prosperity of the place, and afterwards this circum- 


““stance, which grows out of the very discussion of the question, will 
.be made a pretext for a removal. It is said we wish to stifle inquiry ;_ 
—we do not; on the contrary we court it; we ask the friends of a re~- 


moval to come forward and shew their reasons for the measure. 

The population of Philadelphia is composed of a motley mixture 
of natives and foreigners. Will they not have influence over the le- 
gislature? Honest and upright men are not exempt from a secret 
bias. As to information, will a member fron: Georgia be better ac- 
quainted with the interests of his constituents at Philadelphia than 
at Washington? Shall we go to a commercial city for information ! 
We are a great agricultural people; and the government is most 
properly fixed in the heart of an agricultural country. The commer- 
cial mterest may involve the nation in a war, contrary to the wishes 
or interests of the farming portion of the community. You had bet- 
ter go to one of the New-Engiand towns. If good living, if health 
is the object, go to Lancaster. He now Spoke on the policy of the 
removal, and in his heart and soul he believed the interests of the 
nation required that they should not sit in a great commercial city. 

He concluded with observing, that too good cheer might render 
the members remiss in their duty; and that Philadelphia was trem- 
blingly alive to the operation of the great western road which has 
been laid out by order of Congress. 

Mr. Milnor rose in favour of the resolution. He did not mean 
+o enter much into the argument; but he hoped to be indulged ina 
few observations. The gentleman from Virginia asks if we will 
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abandon this place after ten or fifteen millions have been expended 
upon it. He would ask where so much has been expended? Let 
us look round and s¢e where it is. It was trye they had heard much 
of a splendid mausoleum; they had a very splendid house, half fin- 
ished, and unfit for the purpose~of debate : they had public offices, but 
at So great a distance, that a member who had the smallest business 
there, could’not transact it, without neglecting his duty as a mem- 
ber of this house. This city, so called, was selected for the seat 
of government fifteen years ago, and yet next to nothing has been 
done. It is time to give it up. How ‘many years must still elapse 
before it can accommodate the members of this house and the offi- 
cers of the government, with any convenience. Demands are con- 
stantly «made on the treasury to complete what is not done and to 
repair deficiencies in what has been done. 

The city is laid out on an erroneous plan: it never will, and never 
can, assume the shape of a city. The population is so small, and 
so dispersed, that.they can never light the city, pave the streets, or 
enjoy the other conveniences proper in such a place. 

In regard to acomparison between the health of this city and that 
of Philadelphia, he was not prepared with estimates but he would 
take the liberty of stating a single fact. During the whole time 
Congress were at Philadelphia, three members only, died at that 
place: but here, during the last year only, an equal number lost 
their livés. He was born, and had lived many years at Philadelphia, 
and he was persuaded from his own knowledge that it was the most 
healthy place. | 


The gentleman from Maryland has said, that a large city will 


have much influence over the legislature. He would ask each mem- 
ber individually, he would put the question home to them, if they 
seriously believed it possible. For himself he disdained the notion. 
He could never believe for a moment, that a member of this body, 
could be either so weak or so wicked. 

_ It has been said, it is not intended this place shall ever be a large 
city. If not, why was it laid out on so large a scale? 

The gentleman from Maryland, had spoken of the hostility be- 
tween the commercial and agricultural interests. He was always 
of opinion, that the interests of comimerce and agriculture were so 
intimately connected, that they could not be separated. He had al- 
ways believed, that we were a great agricultural and a great com- 
mercial nation also. He had always believed that Congress, ought 
to sit where they could easily gain commercial information. There 
is no danger that the agricultural interest will not always be amply 
represented, and protected in this house. When he considered the 
great importance and rapid growth of the western country, and how 
much their interests are blended with those of commerce, he could 
not help thinking that their delegates would be persuaded of the 
propriety of fixing the government in a commercial city. 

He then examined the constitutional objections to a removal, and 


sontended that they possessed no weight. He then proceeded -to— 


examine the objection that a removal was a violation of the public 
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| faith. This he also considered to be unfounded. He would never 


agree to violate a contract, but he could see none inthis case. He 
would, however, consent to make some remuneration to those who 
should suffer. 

He wished a fair discussion of the merits of the question. A 
responsible officer of the government, as he was informed, said that 
a large annual loss was sustained by remaining here. Why are 
gentlemen so solicitous to decide immediately ? He could not help 
thinking that they feared t mr Syste of a discussion. A postpone- 
ment for a few days would allow time ie consideration, and could 
produce no serious injury. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


On the succeeding day the third of February, the discussion was 
resumed. 

Mr. Gardenier opened the debate with saying that he was com- 
pelled by the course which had been taken by those opposed to the 


resolution, to give his opinion on it, without that information and_ 


those lights which he could have wished. He felt how unpleasant, 
how painful it was to debate this question in this place. But how 
much soever he might regard the feelings of those who heard him, 
his duty would compel him to say things which might wound them, 
in spite of all his wishes to the contrary. Indeed (said he) there is 
nothing to cheer me on the way which I must take; the course 
which I have prescribed to myseif. 

That this place wcs not fit to be the seat of the government of a 
great and powerful empire, and never could become so he had long 
been convinced. There was nothing in its local situation to recom- 
mend it, nothing in what had been done towards its improvement, 
and certainly nothing in the increasing expenses with which they 
were threatened. The situation of the members was extremely in- 
convenient to them, both personally, and as it regarded the discharge 
of their official duties: for it was impossible to attend their duty in 
the house, and to do any business at any of the offices. Their duty 
in one place or the other must be sacrificed. The scattered situa- 
tion of the buildings rendered this inevitable. 

You have scarcely been able to form a village, capable of accom- 
modating the members of Congress. Yet gentlemen talked of this 
city / of checking the growth of ¢his city! Yes sir, a city which for 
eight years has baffled all the liberality, all the profuseness of go- 
vernment. How long, are we to goon through dirt and mire before 
we are able to perceive that it never can be a city, if the result of 
an eight years experiment brings no conviction ?—if hope be still 
able to struggle against evidence so irresistable, argument would 
be vain. But he begged gentlemen to consider that there was a 
point at which even hope should stop—they had arrived at that 
point. 
_ A gentleman from Virginia had said that fifteen millions of dol- 
lars had been expended on this spot, and therefore Congress should 
not remove—therefore they should stay to expend probably fifteen 
millions more. For as to what had been already expended, where 
could its effects be seen? had it produced a city? Had it so much 
as produced accommodations for the members of Congress! But it 
had been said that they ought to submit to personal inconveniences. 
True. No personal inconvenience should be irksome by which the 
public good was’to be promoted—-but it could never be justly de- 
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manded of Dies to do, perpetual penance, to sentence themselves 
to voluntary martyrdom, for the mere purpose of tapping, of drain- 

ing, year after year, the public treasury, that those who live upon the 
vitals of the government, may not perish for want of the sustenance 
they derived from it, and which if gentlemen on the other side could 
be believed, was all they depended or could depend upon. . 

Even in this splendid edifice, on which so much had been lavish- 
ed, but which after all, was totally unfit for the purpose of debate 
—in which if members wished even to hear what was said, they 
were obliged to exercise their earnest, their utmost attention. The 
miser did not bend more earnestly over his darling gold, than they 
were obliged to do to catch amid the ever contending echoes of the 
hall, the indistinct sounds of the speaker—unless apprised previously 
of what was to be the subject of debate, nine tenths of what was 
said. would never be heard by nine tenths of the members. So far 
the labours of the architect, and the liberality of Congress, have been 
exercised to no purpose. 

In one word, is there any thing in this city, which invites us to 
stay? Or in other words, and to place the question in a proper light, 
if we were in another place, is there any thing here,a view of which 
would induce us to come here? Is there a member on this floor so 
bold as to assert that a would come here, with the knowledge he 
possesses of this city? If there is none, and he would almost ven- 
ture to say none could be found; the arguments to induce us to re- 
main, should be very convincing, very conclusive indeed. ‘The con- 
siderations to remain in a place, to which we ought (as experience has 
incontestibly proved) never to have come, should be irresistable—But 
were there reasons so strongy so imperious as to tie them down to 
this spot without the permission, eveno make a struggle to re- 
move fromit? Nosir. We are not tied down here by any wizard 
spell—there is no enchanted castle here, from which like some of 
the heroes of knight errantry we cannot escape. The charm is ea- 
sfly broken. 

Specious as the pretences are—they are but specious. Two ob- 
jections are made to the removal. In the first place it is said to be 
unconstitutional. Inthe second that it would be a breach of the 
public faith. If either of these positions be tenable, there is an end 
of the question. These objections had been urged with an appear- 
ance of seriousness, and therefore he would.answer them seriously. 

As to the constitutionality ; was there one word in the constitution 
which reguired Congress, to fix a seat of government? which ena- 
bled them to fix it? or to put the question more broadly and more 
strongly, which required, which enabled them to fix the seat of govern- 
ment permanently? He would venture to say not a word in it could by 


_ the torture of the most rigid i interpretation, be brought to amount to it. 


The words, “ seat of government,” were indeed iaentioned in it. 
But for what purpose ‘ To fix the government permanently, eter- 
nally, to the spot which should be selected? Nothing like it: for 
the purpose and the sole purpose, of giving Congress power to ex- 
ercise “ exclusive legislation” over that spot. 
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«“ Congress shall have power to exercise exclusive legislation, in 
all cases whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) a8 may by cession of particular states and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of the government of the United States.” 

Was there in this phraseology, any thing to lead the mind to, or 
fix on it the idea of permanency ? where the officers of the govern- 
ment are, there is the seat of government. Thus the seat of go- 
vernment was formerly at New-York—afterwards at Philadelphia— 
and subsequently it has been at this place, and from this place it may 
remove again with the same constitutional facility, with which it 
came here. 

The same powers Congress now had to legislate for this district 
they might exercise aver ary other district, which might hereafter. 
be ceded and-accepted. It could not be the intention, because it 
was not the language of the constitution to establish permanently, 
the seat of government. But merely to give Congress power to 
legislate in this particular case. It is one of the seventeen detailed 
cases in which the powers of Congress to legislate, are specially de- 
legated. If gentlemen would read it attentively, they would find it 
to be very different from what it had been contended to be. . 

To prove this incontestably, it was in the first place in the power 
of Congress to come, or not, as they pleased. After coming, it was 
in their option to receive the cession, or not, as they pleased. If 
they did not accept the cession, then, they could not have legislated 
exclusively. It is allowed on all sides, that if they had not accepted 
the cession, they might have removed from this, with the same con- 
stitutional propriety with which they had removed before, from two 
other places. But they accepted the cession; in consequence of 
which they became entitled to legislate : and because they may le- 
gislate—because they have accepted that, which enabled them to 
legislate in all cases, they cannot, it is contended, remove. As if 
the acceptance of the power to do one thing, disabled them from 
doing another ; as if the power to legislate in all cases whatsoever, 
disabled them from passing an act to remove themselves. 

But this power is expfessly given us. We can legislate in all ca- 
ses whatsoever. If it belong exclusively to Congress, can they not 
give itup ? Had-they only power to take the burthen on them—in- 
capacitated ever to lay it aside, even when the national interest de- 
manded it? No. We have perfect, absolute power over this district, 
It is our own, we can do with it what we please. So much so, thar 
this city is represented in no legislative body—in short, it has no po- 
litical rights. And it is for this, among other reasons that I wish 
to leave it. Not merely to restore the citizens to their franchises 
—for they seem willing enough to yield them, in consideration of 
the pecuniary advantages they derive from being near the govern- 
ment. They have shewn us, what it grieves me to see, American 
citizens yielding to the love of money the privileges of freemen! 
But, sir, I. do not wish the representatives of the people to.see, l am 
unwilling to trust myself to become familiar, with such an exhibi- 
tion of American debasement. I do not wish foreigners to remark 
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the paradox of the seat of government of a free people, which should 


' be the abode of’ liberty, being the seat of despotism. I would not, 


in one word, plant a despotism in the vitals of liberty. I would 
not have, in my country, one spot, whith should not be consecrated 
to freedqm. 

But if constitutional, it has been said, and this formed the second 
objection to the removal, that it would be a breach of the public 
faith. With the arguments in support of this position, were inter- 
woven, somewhat naturally, but more artfully, the distress and ruin 
of those who owned real property here ; while the judgment was at- 
tempted to be addressed, the heart was aasailed too, and on its weak- 
est side. Its compassion Was implored, to save this devoted city 
from destruction. And from what cause was this destruction to 
follow ? from the removal of the government ! Is it then indeed so ? 
Is this indeed true ? Will the city perish if Congress remove ? Is then 
all its sustenance derived from the political body? Has it no ener- 
gies of its own ? Has it no power to preserve, none to protect its 
existence / If all this be indeed true, and its friends were entitled 
to belief, with all our liberality, it must continue to drag out its pre- 
sent* sickly, miserable existence. And therefore the gentleman 
from Maryland had at least reasoned consistently, when he assumed 
it as a position, that Congress should never be convened in a city. 
Nay, he reasons with a sort of prophetic consistency against a remo- 
val. For if they were to remain here, they might ealculate with 
certainty that they would never be in a city for a century to come. 

But in what does the value of the lots here consist ? Is it in the 
price which may be asked for them, or in that which can be obtain- 
ed for them? When they saw around them all the symptoms of 
premature decay—so many houses already built not inhabited, but 
tumbling into ruin, who would be so foolish as to purchase lots? 
who would think of building new houses on vacant lots, when 
those already built, remain untenanted? The value which has 
been put upon lots by the owners must be fictitious. If this place 
is to be a city, then we ought to remove; taking the argument 
of the gentleman from Maryland. If cities be so dreadful, we 
ought not to give our aid to build up another of those public nui- 
sances. He was not governed, however, by arguments of this sort. 
He would go for a different reason: because he was satisfied it 
could never become what it ought to be. A great personage had, 
indeed said, that great cities were great sores. This was an evil ne- 
ver to be apprehended here. At present it is neither city nor coun- 
try. Let us, said he, restore it to its original purpose: cultivation. 
Then the land might be of some service to the United States. 

He could not conceive that holders of property could be injured ; 
at least to the extent which some seemed to fear. The population 
is completely fall—and the principal business is the keeping of 
boarding houses. To those, however, who had productive property, 
houses which brought in a yearly revenue, he was disposed to allow 
an indemnity. But those who were rich merely in city lots, that 
could be of no value till the third or fourth generation, possibly, he 
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= .» prove? That as the constitutional phraseology on this subject would’ 
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1 “ebuld not Consent to give any thing. And he would give to theothers, hy 


. mot because he considered Congress bound to do so, but because he 
_ was, and he wished the friends of the resolution were disposed to be | 
. ‘Charitable to those whom they should leave under such circum- 
»e© But ‘to return’: it was said the national faith had been pledged, 
* “that Gongress should forever remain here. The gentleman from | 
Maryland had gone so far as to say, that it was as perfectly pledged ro 
to that as it could be supposed to be for the payinent of the mational | 
debt. This was too extravagant a position to be one moment indul- 
"} ged. To the redemption of the national debt the public faith is _ 
_ expressly pledged, and the obligation to discharge it, is perhaps per- 
fect without it. * The nation is bound to pay for what it has actually 
*received. But in the casebefore them, Congress had removed to 
this place.: They had made it the seat of government. Specula- 
tors of all descriptions had flocked around it. . Foreigners had pres- 
sed into the busy scene—for what sir? to enrich or eyen to serve 
the nation—for the very pure and laudable, and disinterested purpose 
ef accommodating Congress? Who will believe it ? who is so blind 
as not to see a far different motive? Wealth was the object. They ,. 
speculated; Congress has hitherto remained here; and what is be- 
come of these disinterested, benevolent speculators? Ruined, ruined 
long ago Wecannotsave them if we would, and what is the com- .» 
passion worth which would provide for the safety of those who are 
already lost? Grant it, say our adversaries—but the public faith is 
pledged. 
Do gentlemen mean to be understood, that we must remain here 
in despite of all the disadvantages and losses to which we may there- 
by expose the nation? ‘That We are forever to consider the people 
about this spot as the children of the nation; and that like a good 
mother we must suckle them forever? Is the public faith pledged 
because some men who hoped to accumulate unmeasurable wealth 
have been and must be forever disappointed? Has the constitution. 
empowered Congress to pass a law depriving their successors of the 
right possessed by thé poorest peasant, the right of locomotion! No 
Congress had the power to do it. That the seat of government 
should be permanent is not to be found in that instrument. _ 
But itis introduced into the law of Congress. What did that 
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not render the government permanent here, they would by law do 
as much as they could, to make it so. If the language of the con-. 
stitution had been strong cnough, that language would have been 
used in the law teo. Hence the appearance in the law of the word 
permanent. But no Congress hada right to legislate for its sueces- 

' sors. They could not pledge the national faith in this matterybe- 
cause no power to do so was given in the constitution... With what- 

" ever views it was done it was an act of usurpation. They had no N 
power to give the pledge—and no one of course had power tore- _ 
ceive it. A little plain sense on this subject} a correct consideration © - 
of the constitutional provision, were worth ail the high wrought 
theatrical appeals which could be madésto the house. 
VoL. 
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Re. This brought him back to the gentleman from Maryland, who had 
_ expressed great alarm, lest the agricultural interest. should suffer — 
theityremoving to a city! A very great proportion of the house 
represented the agricultural interest—and of those a great propor- 
‘tion were agricultural men. But there was something in the fasci- - 
- nation, the magic of a city, which was to render the representative ~ 
of the farmer, himself a farmer perhapsy insensible not only to the 
~“interests.of his constituents, but even hisown! Then, sir, that must 
<* happen; which has never happened yet. The age of miracles must 
return. It had become somewhat fashionable to abuse cities. He 
: feltgno. peculiar inducements to resentthis treatment. But he would ~ 
sayy that if the agricultural interest had led us through the war of 
_. \the’Pevolution to liberty and glory, he should not be apprehensive’ 
~ “©. of offending them, by asserting that that revolution, originated ina 
| city; and those measures which had brought the nation with unex- 
a ampled. rapidity to its presént prosperity were contrived in cities, 
in no inconsiderable degree by the inhabitants of cities. — 
Boston, though not called a city, was one to all practical intents. 
* Boston was the cradle of the revolution. There liberty was born. 
» There was first displayed the spirit which led us afterwards to in- 
dependence. 
~ In Philadelphia.the declaration of independence was made. In 
© Philadelphia the constitution of the United States, which distin- 

_ \guishes us from all the nations of the globe, was formed—not indeed | 
~. by persons from the cities exclusively ; but there you find that the ~ 
“4 agricultural members did not forget the interests of agriculture—nor 

of the country. 
~ The first Congress under the present constitution convened in 
New York. Did they there forget—were they there ever tempted 
to abandon the interests of the country? In Philadelphia subsequently 
—Has the public welfare been impaired by the interference or con- 
-_ yersation of commercial men there ? 

A great deal of eloquent declamation has been thrown out. But 
let us have facts. The inhabitants of cities, exactly like those of 
the country, are bound by the same ties of interest and inclination 

to promote the common welfare. Your merchants are there ; 
© Gwithout cities you would have no merchants, and without merchants 
e the produce of the farmer would bring him no profit. The mer- 
Jchant and the farmer are but different parts of the same machinery 
. —Ifone.part, and it is no matter which, is injured, the whole is 
stopped. To be satisfied that if the merchant is injured, the farmer 
must, suffer. too, view the operation of the embargo. Its first ef- 
fects were felt by the merchant; but ultimately the farmer also has 
been distressed by it. - If the merchant cannot send out his vesssels, 

the farmer cannot sell his produce. If on the other hand, you op- © 
press the farmer, so that he cannot have any thing to sell, the mer- 

chant suffers with him. .. 
Why then did the gentleman from Maryland speak of the radical 

hostility between agriculture and commerce ?—Those handmaids to 
each other—=those twin sisters, whose existence is so“united, that 
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the one canine live without the other. He was surprised, he la- ‘ab 
mented to hear such doctrines from any one, and particularly from 


_ that gentleman.—He contended that the farmer would gather new, — 


and what might prove to himself valuable information, concerning 
the commerce of his country. He might acquire in a city, know- 
ledge beneficial to himself, and the diffusion of which might be ad- 


» | vantageous to his constituents. It was in the cities, that together 


with commerce, the arts and sciences were cultivated and flourished. 
It was in the intercourse of men, either of a commercial or literary 
character, that men’s minds became liberal and enlarged. But in 
» this place, nothing could be learned but what was taught in this 
house. -,And the country members usually returned as wise or as 
-* ignorant, except upon mere state affairs, as they came. 

What then is the result? [f, asall are willing to acknowledge out 
of doors, we were not here, we ought not to come, why should we 
stay? He thought he had shown that neither the constitution nor the 
_ public faith could be urged to prevent a removal, For the public 
good we came here. The public good cannot be answered by stay- 
ing. We have continued here so long, lest we should be accused 
of instability. The experiment is at length made. It has failed. 
» And merely because we came, however our calculations have been 
disappointed, we must stay! Because we came, the public faith 
is pledged to remain! Surely such propositions needed but to be 
stated, to prove them ridiculous. 

He was willing the removal should be delayed, until those who 
g wrally sustained any loss by the measure were indemnified. He al- 
_ luded to the proprictors of houses. 

For these reasons and others, he should vote against the motion 
to postpone. He could not permit himself to stop the measure at 
this time. If he was even doubtful, he would vote against the mo- 
tion. However intended, the mode of proceeding proposed by the 
motion was, to say the least of it, extremely harsh. It was taking 
this subject out of the ordinary course of legislation. It was an at- 
tempt to fix a stigma on the measure by slapping it in the face at its 
first appearance. 

Surely there was no need of provoking iniplegsihie feelings while 
the house was engaged on a subject of this sort. And this motion 
was evidently calculated rather to offend the friends of the measure, 
than to prevent the adoption of the measure itself. The latter could 


“<* be done at anytime. But the gentleman from North-Carolina said 


‘that this course of proceeding was as proper as any other. He would 
desire that gentleman to read the rules of the house. They gave a 
very different course of proceeding; and he was more disposed to 
trust in the wisdom of those who formed them, than in that of any 
gentleman whatever. 

A gentleman from Kentucky said that he had been informed that 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars could be saved to the treasury 
_ annually. This if true was an important fact, and its truth ought to 
-be ascertained. The saving ofa single year would in that’ case pay 


all the damages of the sufferers. 
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He wished also to know what ‘could be obtained 


at Philadelphia—and at what expense. If they could not remove 
there, without plunging into the same style of ruinous expense 


which had prevailed here, he would not vote to go. But he had un- 
derstood that suitable buildings could be obtained there and at little 
or no expense. He wished to have this inquired into. He also wish- 


ed to know how much thig sink of the nation had swallowed. 


up. How much more it required, and hence how much of the pub- 
Jic treasure could be saved. If the fact should turn out as stated, he 
would certainly. have no further diffieulty. The house itself would 
feel the mandate of imperative duty, and could not resist it. 

But to avoid the necessity of a removal, arising fromthe very 
great inconvenience of transacting the business of the nation, an in- 
convenience felt and acknowledged by all, they were threatened 
with a proposition to concentrate the public buildings. He did not 
like this patching ; there would be noend of it. If fifteen millions 
have Hone so little, what could they expect from thirty millions 
more ! 

He had heard of the omnipotence of parliament. An emperor of 


Russia had been able to build a city in a marsh; but the omnipo- 

tence of an American Congress is not equal to the task. 
In fine, he hoped the opponents of the resolution would so far 
trust themselves as to hear discussion—and particularly to hear facts. 


And those they well know cannot be obtained without the inter- 
vention of the house,» He hoped therefore that the resolution would 


‘not be postponed indefinitely. That an opportunity would be given 
to collect and digest such facts as were important to a correct deci- 


sion of the question. 
Mr. Efifres, conceived that the example of the gentleman from 
New York had shown that there was on the present motion ample 


-room fora full discussion. Was it, said he, reserved for the year 


1808 to discover that this is not the best place for the seat of govern- 


ment. ‘Tuill 1800 the government was on wheels ; it came here by 


barter. 
_ Who gave anshundred guineas for a plan of the capitol? Who ar- 
ranged the public buildings, and determined their respective scites.? 


The gentleman from New-York ought to have been better versed ~ 


‘in the secrets of his party before he undertook to condemn this ar- 
rangement. It was the object of general Washington to accom- , 


modate all the proprietors of public lots, by giving to some the ca- 


_pitol, to others, the president’s house and offices, and to others, the 


navy yard. 
_ Complaints are made of the, distance of the public offices. But 
what have we to do with the offices ? When in Philadelphia, they were, 


-he understood, lounging places for idle members. He had never 


had occasion but once to go to any of the treasury offices, and 
then it was in behalf of a man who had attended Chase’s trial as a 
witness. 

He went into the constitutional argument, and contended _ that a 
remoyal of the corer was prohibited by that instrument. 
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“Would Virginia and. Maryland have to disfranchise for- 
_ever a number of their citizens, unless the seat of government had 
been supposed to be fixed here permanently ? Would those states 
_ have treated her citizens as a capricious woman treats her lover? | - 
This city was a favourite scheme of federalism, and intended to perpe- 
tuate the name of a favourite idol. . It was accepted by an act of Con- 
gress as the permanent seat of government. From their journals, - 
“it appears that a motion was made to;strike out the word permanent, — 
and negatived. He defied the adyocates of the resolution to show 
any difference between this act and that for establishing the fund- 
~ ing system. If one might be repealed, the other might also with’ 


equal justice. 


The gentleman from New York said something about the little | 
value of property in this city. This language must have been in the 
spirit of prophecy. Look at the crowd in thé gallery, and observe 
their anxiety. It depends on your vote whether they go out of this: . 
house rich men or poor. It is said Washington does not flourish. 

_ The reason is, that every session the people are pelted with som 
measure of removal. 

It is said that every thing is cheap at Philadelphia, froma ie 
toamast. In reply to this language he stated that repairs of ves- J 
sels had been made here as cheap or cheaper than at Philadelphia. — 

Much has been said on the subject of health. How long has it ~ 


been discovered that Philadelphia is the Montpelier of America? ‘» . 


Let her bills of mortality since ’93 be compared with those of Con- 
stantinople, and you will find in Philadelphia, a greater destruction . 
of human life. 

What measure of the government to assert the rights of the na- 
_ tion, has not been opposed by the great commercial cities? In 1783, 
Congress, when at Philadelphia, were surrounded by armed troops, 
and the executive of the state, refused, on application made, to remove 
those troops. In 1797, or the year after, the rogue’s march was 
played by M‘Pherson’s blues at the doors of gentleman in the mi~ 
nority, some of whom are now members of this house. 

Boston was indeed the cradle of liberty, and he regretted that the 
same blood did not now flow in the veins of the inhabitants of that 
place as in the beginning ofthe revolution. He hoped at the close, 
that the house would not agree to put the government on — 
and travel about the country like pedlars. , 

Mr. Bacon said, the gentleman from Virginia admits that our 
coming here was a matter of bargain and sale. It is now sixteen 
years since this place was selected for the ,seat of government, anc! 
the location nad! So far it has been unprofitable to the nation ; it 
has been a constant drain on the treasury. 

‘The gentleman from Maryland agrees that there is no such thing 

the constitution, .as.a-permanent seat of government. But hay- 

‘Ing once establishéd a seat of government, he contends that it ne- 
cessarily follows, it must be permanent. 

He insisted that the constitution, neither by express provision, nor 
hy implication, precluded a removal. The right to establish a post 
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and to fix the seat of on the same basis. 
and the one might be*changed On the samé constitutional principles 
asthe other. They were asmuch bound to gonienee the one as the 
other, and no more’ 
the object is to place, the ‘government in the centre of populs-, 
_ tion and wealth,.as these circumstances vary, successive legislatures 
ot ~ must possess the right of transferring ‘the government. It was at. 
first limited to Philadelphia for, a_ nu» ber of years, after the 
_ expiration of that term, it was established in this place permanently ! | 
4... “or in other words, it was established. here without limitation. ~ All 
“laws which are not limited in express words, or by the nature.of 
_ their provisions are as permanent as this law. They are obligatory” 
until. they are repealed. There is no charm in this word perma- 
~*~ nent. “If it was the intention of Congress to fix thé government | 
-*.« here permanently, and preclude the right of a future legislature to ’ 
: wake a the. act was beyond their authority and consequently 
yoid.. 
SET gentleman ‘Poin Maryland had saitl that the govern~ent 
“ought not..to be inva city. That arguinent had been noticed 
Pod With peculiar felicity by the geritleman from New York. They 
-wererindeed, very safe from the evils of a popula city so long as 
“they remained at Washington. 


~ 


ved, 


It had ‘been said that the legislature, if in a commercial city, 
* oe might be unduly influenced by commerciai men., He would invert is 
oy the argument. He imagined that the inhabitants of the city would . 
ee be beneficially influenced by the legislature. Erroneous sentiments 


might be more easily corrected, and trite state ents of facts more 

' - generally presented to the public. For proof of this he would ad- 

©. luce a late important occurrence in the town of Boston. A petition 

~ had been presented to the select men, purporting to be signed by a 

~~ Yarge number of seamen, complaining that they were out of em- 

ployment und in a state of extreme penury anddistress. The legis- 

lature of Massachusetts, who then happened to be in session, directed 

_an inquiry to be made into the case, and it appeared on inquiry that 

“~~ .% © few of the seamen could be found, and the petition was a base impo- 
sition on the public. 

wr eS It had been contended that this was a very improper time for re- 

| _ ©. moval. He conceived that this crisis of our national affairs called 

mY : ~.. «fora removal. In the city of Philadelphia, the operations of war 

) a _.,gould be more effectually directed, and our fiscal concerns better 

managed. He therefore thought this the very period for removing 

government. 


Mr. Love had hoped that the question would, be taken without t, 
debate ; for the more it is discussed the more unfit is the house for * 
the discussion of any other subject. But he conceived himself ¢al- ‘ 


led upon to support, in reply to what had been said the other side “ 
the impropriety of removing the government. He then went 

length into a discussion of the subject, and supported the objections 

which he had urged on a former day. 
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| THE subject was again resumed on the following day, the fourth 
_of February. 
- - Mr. Lewis; opened by saying that his object was to obtain an im-- 
» mediate decision, butimot as had been said, to preclude discussion. 
But as some gentlemen who concurred with him, had thought it » 
best, he would withdraw that motion, with a hope” that the question 
» would now be taken on the resolution itself. 

Mr. Sloan immediately rose to move that the resolution take the 
usual course, and be referred like all other important subjects, to a. 
committee of the whole house. There had, he said, been attempts * 

‘made to harass, to intimidate those who had brought forward. this 
‘Fesolution, and whose views were as pure as the chrystal stream. It 
had been said that he was actuated by base motives. I trust, said. 
. he} that the number of those is small who expect to terrify us. It 
isnot the first time in which my life has been threatened for doing 
*syhat I conceive to be my duty. As I was coming to the house-this 
"morning I was also insulted by a parcel of boys who cried out: There . 
goes the damned old quaker rascal who ought to be hung. | This 
was by boys who were old enough to know better. He concluded 
with moving that the resolution be referred to a committee of the 
’ witole house, and made the order of the day for next Monday two 
' weeks, when he pledged himself to show the reasons that induced . 
“Kim to bring forward the subject. 
Mr. Masters was in favour of the commitment. He had:heard it 
.- said that the government could be supported much cheaper at some 
other place, and wished a due inquiry might be mace. ‘The govern-— 
ment has been here seven years. What is the commerce and the 
‘ tonnage of this place? It is suid this place ought to have the pre- » 
ference to Philadelphia. Look at the commerce of that city, its 
_ manufactures and its wealth. When Congress were insulted at that, 
place, it was at the close of the revolutionary war, and before it 
lice was formed. Will any man say its police is not now good? Be-®*. 
‘sides, at this place the gentleman from New Jersey has been insula 
_ for only bringing this resolution before the house. This fact ae 
* nishes the strongest reason for our going away. 
‘~~ We have been told that the citizens of this place have been dis. 
“franchised ; ; thatthey have no rights. Can the piace flourish in such 
* circumstances? It is i-possible. The people here hang on the 
* \ government ; they expect to live on the government. Our time is. 
taken up in legislating for them ; we must even repair their roads 
and bridges. Let the subject be committed and receive a fair dis- 
cussion in the usual way. 
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Ven said he would not now efiter into the bui 
he: would briefly:reply to thegentleman from New York. He says 


! this:disttict has tio rights; he would also by his conduct say 
" “that they’should have no property. If this city is abandoned the state 
t of Maryland ‘is not bound to receive it, and I trust would not receive 

it. Every disposition of the human heart ought to excite the mem- 

- bers of: this house to make a speedy decision. It is said some great 
_. and responsible officer of the government has stated that 150,000, or 
sh 200,000 dollars a year may be saved by a removal. I should be glad | 


‘to have him named to the house; Iv should be: glad to know who 


*-* among the officérsof government is intriguingsfor a removal to Phi- 

sladelphia. He conjured the house to decide speedily whether they” 

were for or against the resolution; for a delay of the subject would 

almost have the effect of a removal. 

oo Mr. Masters said the city had been declining ever since Congress 

+, came here, and even before that time. He knew a gentleman from 
- the state of New-York, who had laid out forty thousand dollars in 


this city, and the property was now not worth five hundred dollars. - 


a: Mf. Van Horne in reply stated that there were six thousand souls 
in this city. All the houses which have been finished are inhabited. 
Property has fallen in some places and risen in others. But one 
great reason why the city does not flourish is, that a man cannot find 
a lot here to purchase, for the lots have been so often sold and mort- 

gaged, and been so long in the law, that the real owner cannot be” 
discovered. 
| Mr. Taylor opposed the motion of commitment. It has beer 
| said that by a removal we can economize. I deny it. But are we 
to go a begging, and like old King Lear to live with one of our 
daughters, who can at any time kick us out of doors. You have heard 
_ no SOR ho petitions for a removal have been laid on the | 
table. 

Is this the time, ‘when you are buffeted by the nations, when you 
‘may be compelled by the exigencies of the country to borrow mil- 
, lions, i is this the time to violate the national faith? Is this the time 
“ «to agitate a question of this sort ? I wish no tale of your faith’s being 
violated. If your hands are to be untied in respect to the 14 or 15 
millions here, let us not go tu work by halves, let us get rid of the 
fifty millions of our national debt. There is the same material prin- 

ciple i in both cases. 
“As to the place, Philadelphia, I will say nothing about its being 
* “unhealthy. I will only say that the advocates of this measure do 
not tell us where we are to go when we get there; whether we shall 


- meet in the streets or on the housetops. I hope we shall not decide: 


. to go, without knowing where to go. 
The gentleman from New York speaks of his martyrdom in stay- 
ing here. He looks well. It must be a suffering of the mind. But 
‘what will we think when he has laid the ploughshare to the city fixed 
by his great Washington, whom those of his way of thinking claim 
exclusively as their own, When he aig considers those ladies in 
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the galleries whom he is leaving, his martyrdom will be doubled 
and trebled. 

He hoped that those who for some years had prophesied instabi- 
lity in the national councils, would not by their conduct assist in ve- 
rifying their own predictions and afterwards urge it as a complaint 
against the government. 

There is another subject of delicate consideration, but which de- 
serves to be mentioned. I belicve there is in Philadelphia less sym- 
pathy, than in either New-York or Boston, for a certain subject in 
which the southern states are deeply interested. When: forverly 
there, one Warner Mifflin and his associates continually kept Congress 
in hot water by teazing and pestering them with something about sla- 
very. They had no regard to our feelings. 

Mr. Blount was astonished that the friends of the resolution should 
want more time. They had been three months preparing this 
subject. He had himself heard a month ago the mover of the re- 
solution say that he thought of bringing it forward, and he under- 
stood some doubts were entertained, whether the president would 
sign a bill for this purpose. The friends of the measure had been 
long deliberating how to bring forward the subject, and they had 
thought of waiting till the close of the session, when some members 
hostile to the measure might be gone. If this resolution is adopted, 
I shall when I go home, think it my duty to tell my constituents they 
can have no further confidence in the government. I will agree to 
sit here night and day, until the question is determined, and shall 
yote against every adjournment. 

Mr. Sloan called on the gentleman last up to prove by one re- 
spectable witness that he had ever said he doubted whether the pre- 
sident would sign a bill for re:.oving the government. He had al- 
ways said he believed the president would not counteract the wishes 
of the people. : 

Mr. Blount replied, that when the gentleman from New Jersey 
obtained his information from a great officer of the government, he 
pledged himself to prove by that officer the truth of what he had said. 

Mr. Kelly supported the propriety of committing the resolution, 
and giving it a fair discussion in the usual way. He conceived it 
necessary that more information relative to the subject should be 
obtained, before the house proceeded to give a final decision. 

It had been said that the question . ight be compared to daggers 
suspended by a hair, over the heads of the people in this district ; 
that property would f.ilin value, and every improvement be para- 
lized. He did not believe that such would be the result of conti- 
nuing the question, till a fair discussion could be obtained. He was 
in possession of a fact which proved that no possible proceeding 
on the part of the house could prevent improvements here. 

A neighbour of mine, said he, bought a lot in this city, for which 
he gave above four hundred dollars. A tax, of which he was izno- 
rant, of 90 cents, was due at the time of the purchase. «© n account 
of this tax the lot was sold, and produced but 65 cents. The further 
Improvement of this place was then at an end. 
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The motion to commit the resolution to a committee of the whole 
house was further supported by Bacon, Fisk, Livermore, Bibb and 
Alexander ; and opposed by J. Rhea, Holland, and Macon. 

The ground already traversed was again gone over. Not less 
acuteness and ability were displayed by these speakers than their 
predecessors; but the only difference consisting in language and 
arrangement, our limits oblige us to pass them over with this slight 


mention. 
The question was decided in the negative, by sixty-three voices to 
sixty-one. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE subject being resumed the ensuing day, the fifth of Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Sloan stood up and observed, that when he first intro- 
duced his resolution to remove the government to Philadelphia, he 
did not intend to take up the time of the house in discussing the 
subject immediately. His intention was to have the resolution com- 
mitted to a committee of the whole house, and called up at a future 
day. As the house did not choose to commit the resolution, and 
give it the usual direction, he would withdraw it. 

Mr. Blount rose to renew the resolution, not because he intended 
to vote for it; but because he thought it important to have a speedy 
decision on the question of removal. Since yesterday the friends of 
the resolution had had a meeting to consider the course best to be 
pursued. 

The moment this resolution is passed, I shall consider the plight- 
ed faith of the government as sacrificed. I shall think it my duty 
to inform my constituents, that they can no longer confide in the .<o- 
verninent; I shall also lay on the table a bill to repeal the funding 

em. 
a Duna said if aresolution is to be moved for repealing the law 
respecting the public debt, let it be laid on the table while this is 
before us, that we may have both resolutions at once. 

My mind is not fully satisfied to vote for the present resolution : 
But all the noise about the public debt; ali the menace of individuals 
—all the thronging of the galleries, ought not to prevent my acting 
as I may deem correct. We are not sent here, the distance of hun- 
dreds of miles, to be controlled by the feelings of persons belonging 
to this district. If such considerations were to prevail, they would 
furnish one of the best reasons in my view for voting in favour of a ° 
removal. No atempts to control the perfect freedom of our delibe- 
rations ought to be tolerated for a moment. 

I do not consider the original resolution as having received the a 
treatment which would have been most preper. It has not been re- 
ferred for discussion in the course, which, in my opinion, it ought 
to have had, on general principles of deliberative proceeding. 

On general principles, I would have referred the resolution to a 
committee of the whole, that a full and fair investigation and dis- 

} cussion might be had in the usual form. But, if the question be 
presented to me for decision, I must vote against the removal, while 
my mind is not satisfied to act positively. The principal question, 
however, according to my present view of the subject, is not founded 
on the constitutional objection. If the constitudon appeared to be 
peremptory on this point, it would impose ou us a perfect obligation. 

But I regard the subject in a different light. ‘he proceedings 
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relative to the seat of government, may be supposed toimply a spe- 


cies of honorary pledge, constituting an obligation of the imperfect 


kind. It is a case in which expectations have been formed, which 
ought not to be disappointed for a trivial cause. The question of 
removal extends to considerations of vast moment, when viewed 


’ with reference to geographical, political, and moral principles. And, 


on a subject of this nature, while the balance does not preponderate 
decisively in favour of a positive measure, I would choose to indulge 
a scrupulosity of principle, rather than a laxity. 

Mr. W. Alston said, a member with the sentiments of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut might correctly vote as he did. But those 
who were satisfied that no considerations could induce them to agree 
to a removal, might justifiably vote against taking up the subject in 
any shape. The subject has been already discussed two or three 
days. A question has been taken which, he thought, decides the 
principle. As the majority was small, they ought to decide on the 
main question immediately to let the nation know whether the maje- 
rity who choose to rei ain here, is equally small. 

Mr. Gardenier rose to inquire with respect to a question of order. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, had said that he should not 
vote for the resolution he had himself introduced; and that he intro- 
duced it merely for the purpose of having it negatived by the house. 
He asked whether a member was permitted thus to take up the 
time of the house uselessly ; whether it was not a sort of children’s 
play, a mere play at bo-peep inconsistent with the dignity of the 
house. He asked if the resolution could be thus renewed ? Whe- 
ther when the mover said he should himself vote against it, he could 
be considered as having in fact made it! Whether he did not him- 
self give it such a death blow as that it could not be received? He 
concluded by inquiring of the speaker whether the resolution was 
to be considered as being before the house. 
_ Mr. Macon inquired whether the house had yet agreed to consider 
the resolution. If not, he hoped they would refuse to take up the 
subject. He enforced, at some length, the impropriety of reviving the 
discussion, as it was manifest a majority of the house were not dispo- 
sed to adopt the resolution. 

The Speaker stated that it had been the practice to allow a mem- 
ber to make a motion, which he intended to oppose. A case of this 
kind had not long since occurred. In reply to Mr. Macon, the 
Speaker said the house had not yet voted to consider the resolution. 

_ Mr. Blount then moved that the house now consider the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Gardenier called for the ayes and noes, which wére agreed to 
be taken. 

Mr. Dawson inquired what would be the effect of negativing this 
motion. . 

The Speaker replied that in such case the resolution would of 
course lie on the table ; but it might be called up again on a future 
day. 

The question on considering the resolution, was then taken and 
lost, sixty-one against it, and fifty-one in fayour. 
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_ Mr. Lewis then moved the following resolution. He thought it 
of the utmost importance that the sense of the house should, in 
some way, be soon expressed against a removal of the government. 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to remove the seat of govern- 
ment from the city of Washington, and not warranted by public 
policy. 

Mr. Bacon conceived this resolution out of order, as its main 
principle was the same as that contained in the one which the house 
had just refused to consider. 

Mr. M. Clay called for the order ef the day on his militia bill. 

Mr. Lppes, conceived the resolution to be in order. Ifthe house 
suffered the subject of removal to lie on the table, without express- 
ing any opinion upon it, they would be guilty of a flagrant act of in- 
justice to the people of this district—The conduct of the original 
mover of this subject, in introducing his resolution, exciting all this 
uneasiness and alarm, and then withdrawing it, was like that of mis- 
-chievous boys, who throw stones at a glass house for their own sport. 
eave the speaker called Mr. E. to order, and said no personal re- 

ections could be allowed.| Mr. E. observed that he stood correct- 
ed, and then sat down. 

The Speaker considered the resolution in order. 

Mr. Lewis, called for the ayes and noes, which were agreed to be 
taken. 

Mr. Gardner hoped the house would take up the militia bill. He 
believed this resolution had not been seconded, and if not the mo- 
tion to take up that bill was the only question before the house. 

The Speaker observed that the resolution had been seconded, and 
was therefore fairly before the house. 

The question on considering this resolution was then taken and 
carried, by sixty-nine to fifty-three. 

Mr. Lewis moved that the house now adopt his resolution, and 
called for the ayes and noes on the question, which were agreed to 
be taken. 

Mr. Milnor moved to postpone the subject till the first Monday in 
March. At the request of ‘/r. Gardenier, who wished to move an 
amendment, Mr. M. consented to withdraw his motion to postpone. 

Mr. Gardenier observed that he wished to offer an amendment to 
the resolution before the house. Till this day he had never expected 
to be calleé upon to pass a law or resolution, which could produce 
no practical effects ; which when passed would be totally inopera- 
tive. He could make a thousand motions all of’a negative import, 
but quite as important, as the resolution of the gentleman from Vir- 

inia. 
: I shall in my first motion offer those matters which pertain im- 
mediately to the subject, and perhaps I shall follow this improved 
and dignified plan of modern legislation, by proposing motions for 
which I do not mean to vote. 

The Speaker said no reflections are permitted. 

I mean to cast no reflections, sir; I mean to save this body if it 
be possible from the possibility of future disgrace. He concluded 
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by offering his amendment to the resolution, which was: That it is 
inexpedient at this time to call on the secretray of the treasury, to 
obtain information tending to show that an annual saving of 250,000 
dollars, may be made to the United States, by removing the govern- 
ment. And that it is also unadviseable to allow the friends of a re- 
moval any opportunity to lay on the table any documents in relation 
to the subject, or to show to the people of the United States by fair 
discussion, the expediency of the measure. 

_ Mr. Eppes asked if the amendment was in order. A motion 
might as well be made to attach to the resolution, a declaration of 
war. Is that legislating about nothing, which involves a great con- 
stitutional question, and the vital interests, not only of this district, 
but of the nation at large ? 

The-Speaker decided the motion of amendment to be in order.—~ 
Tt was the province of the house to judge on the Propricty of adopt- 
ing it. 

Mr. Smilie said he thought the first resolution an ill judged thing 
—It now appeared to be the sensc of the house nut wv remove from 
this place. He thought it improper and indecorous to embarrass 
the proceedings of the house, and hoped the gentleman from New 
York would withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Milnor now renewed his original motion, to postpond the iit 
ject till the first Monday in March. 

Several attempts were made to get rid of Mr, Gardenier’ s amend- 
ment, or to disconnect it from the resolution; but without success. 
The house were in some degree of confusion. 

Mr. Lyon inquired if it would be in order to amend the amend- 
ment. He wished to strike out the syllable in, so as to say that it 
is expedient to inquire of the secretary of the treasury, &c. He 
wanted documents to show that it was best to stay here. Such in- 
formation could, he was sure, be furnished as would put any gentle- 
man to the blush that afterwards dare propose a removal. Twenty 
or thirty millions would be saved by continuing here. 

Mr. Gardenier observed, that if gentlemen did not like his amend- 
ment, he would withdraw it. 

Mr. G. W. Campbell, was sorry that the gentleman from New 
York had withdrawn his very appropriate and very characteristic 
motion. He wished the public might know the kind of legislative 
conduct pursued by that gentleman. He charges gentkemen with 
wasting time in idle debate. This observation is more applicable to 
those gentlemen who bring forward motions, and after long debates 
withdraw them, as they find the house unwilling to adoptthem. He 
had been in hopes that the amendment would be entered on the 

urnal. 

- He opposed a postponement and spoke at ce length against a 
removal of the government. He considere Philadelphia too too “far 


north, beyond the centre of population. He said much against com- 
merce, and insisted on the hostility between the commercial and 
agricultural interest. If we had less commerce, we should be in a 
better situation. Most nations have owed their decline and ruin in 
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a great degree to commerce. He never wished the great interests 
of the government intrusted to the management of commercial men. 
He recapitulated the various objections to a removal that had been 
before urged in the debate, and gave his opinion as to their weight 
and influence. 

Mr. Key spoke at length against a removal of the government ; 
and in favour of the resolution, and against a postponement. -He 
said that Philadelphia formerly was never thought of as the perma- 
nent seat of government. It was too much exposed in war to an 
enemy, and its great wealth invited attack. In the mutiny at the 
close of the revolution, members of Congress escaped by leaping 
from the windows. 

The seat of government could not be removed on constitutional 
or honourable principles. He went into a history of the subject, and 
quoted the journals of the old Congress and other official documents, 
to shew the cotemporaneous construction of the constitution, and 
the opinions of gveat and good men in relation to the subject. In 
stating the progress and improvements in Washington, he said that 
in 1803, the population was 4000, and in 1807, it was above 6000 in- 
habitants. 

What he had on a former day observed in relation to commerce 
had been misunderstood. He was no enemy to commerce. He 
was onthe contrary a friend, and was solicitous to promote that 
commerce which is employed in exporting our produce, and in sup- 
plying-us with the necessaries and conveniencies of other countries. 
He was a friend to commerce as the handmaid of agriculture, not 
as its mistress. 

Mr. Dana opposed a postponement, as he did not think the sub- 
ject of sufficient importance to lie so long for consideration. He 

ad voted to consider the resolution out of respect to the mover.— 
He had perceived that a great interest was taken by gentlemen in 
this subject. Some of those who wished to keep the government 


here, are naturally very uneasy. If they had committed the original — 


proposition in the usual manner, and given it a fair discussion in 
committee, a decision might have been obtained directly on the 
question. But they have deviated from the common course of deli- 
beration ; and hence they find themselves placed in a situation ‘pecu- 
liarly undesirable for themselves. 

He could not perceive any intrinsic importance in this rapieation, 
If adopted, it would be nugatory. He was not ready to abolish the 
criminal code, or destroy the judicial establishment, or repeal the 
revenue laws; but what benefit such a declaration entered on re- 
cord by the house could produce, was utterly incomprehensible. 
The amendment proposed by the gentleman from New York, though 
the caricature was strongly marked, exhibits very clearly the impro- 
priety of this kind of legislation. 

Mr. Gardenier observed that a calm view of the scenes through 
which they had recently passed, might have a tendency to convince 
gentlemen of the impropriety of adopting this resolution. The gen- 
tleman from New Jersey had offered a resolution to remove the go- 
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vernment to Philadelphia. The question on considering that resolu- 


_ tion was taken and carried, but a motion to commit it had been af- 


terwards negatived. It was not permitted to take the ordinary course 
of legislative business. The gentleman from New Jersey then felt 
it to be his duty to withdraw the resolution altogether, as a further 
discyssion would be a mere waste of time. It was a proper and de- 
corous compliance with the sense of the house. This act, instead of 
exciting uneasiness, ought to have gratified the gentlemen opposed 
tothe measure. ‘The sense of the house on the proposition of the 
gentleman from Virginia has been sufficiently manifested by the vote 
of yesterday. | 

What could be stronger evidence of the sense of the house than 
a refusal to receive any information on the financial operations of the 
government with regard to this district? It showed that no possible 


- information of the loss which the nation would sustain in remaining 


here—no considerations of economy or necessity would induce them 
to consider the subject ; they will not even inquire ; they choose to 
remain ignorant and blind in regard to the whole subject. 

This resolution is unnecessary, and therefore improper. It is 


Jegislating negatively. The gentleman from Tennessee whether 


because I did not express myself clearly, or because he has not the 
capacity to understand an expression, though ever so clear, I will 
not say; but he has misrepresented me. We cannot legislate so as 
to bind posterity. We cannot pass laws like those of the Medes 
and Persians. Such a resolution as this can therefore produce no 
effect ; must be idle, useless. Nay, it is not obligatory even on our- 
selves. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Milnor’s motion to postpone 
the subject till the first Monday in March and lost by eighty six to 
thirty three. . 

The question then recurred on adopting the resolution. 

_Mr. Macon moved an amendment to the resolution, so that it 
might read as follows : 

Resolved, That to remove the seat of government from the city 
of Washington in the district of Columbia is a breach of public 
faith, and contrary to the constitution of the United States. 

Some exception was taken to receiving this amendment, on the 
ground that it was a substitute ; but the speaker, on reflection, was 
of the opinion that it was not a substitute, and therefore admissible. 

Mr. Smilie said this was the first time in which he had ever known 
an attempt made to erect Congress into a tribunal to construe their 
constitution. 

Mr, Livermore observed that the construction put by the house 
on the constitution, could not be obligatory even upon themselves ; 
but an investigation might throw light on many interesting ques- 
tions ; much information might, perhaps, be communicated ; the 
discussion might be amusing to the house, and to the galleries. 
But there was not sufficient time to enter into the subject to day. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MR. MACON’S resolution was discussed on the ensuing day 
the sixth of February. 

The question being revived, Mr. J. Montgomery rose to move_ 
that this resolution lie on the table, for the purpose of taking up the 
resolution originally moved by Mr. Sloan and renewed by Mr. Blount. 
He was against legislating on abstract propositions. For the house 
to erect itself ifito a tribunal to decide on constitutional questions, 
would be an assumption of power dangerous to the liberties of the 

eople. 
. Mr. Lewis consented to the motion of the gentleman from Mary-. 
land. 

The question was taken and carried without a division. 

The house then resumed the consideration of Mr. Blount’s reso- 
lution in the following terms: 

Resolved, That it is expedient and the public good requires that 
the seat of government be removed to the city of Philadelphia for . 

years, and that a committee be appointed to bring in a bill for 
that purpose. 
~ Mr. Sloan began his observations with remarking that it was not 
customary for the stenographers to take down what was said in the 
latter part of a debate ; but he requested them to take down what he 
was about to say; for he had been much abused for his conduct in 
relation to this subject, and he was anxious that the good people of 
the United States should have a proper view of his sentiments. 

He said he had been cautioned to take care of himself; it had been 
intimated to him that his life was in danger, and that it had been de- 
clared he ought to be put one side, that he ought to be thrown into 
ene of these wilderness holes. 

Mr. Dana here observed that this was a very serious affair, and 
requested the gentleman from New Jersey to state specifically whe- 
ther he had been really threatened, and in what manner. ' 

Mr. Sloan proceeded. He knew not that these circumstances 
could be proved so as to convict any one; but his friends had in- 
formed him that it would be unsafe to expose himself. He had 
heard that some people of this place had said he ought to be put one 
side. He had been threatened in the evening by some unknown 
persons who assailed him. 

Why is this clamour raised against me? Have I done any thing 
contrary to the laws or constitution of my country? Have I done 
any thing which is not proper for any member of this house? Are 
any so ignorant as to suppose that threats will answer the purpose ? 

Have I brought forward this matter of my own head to take up 
the time of the house? No. fF act conjunctively with many ; and if 
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‘the subject had been treated fairly, I should» have had a majority. 


Was ever such a thing done before in these walls as to deny all in- 
vestigation? I do not recollect any case before like this, when all in- 


~ quiry was refused: Subjects discussed session after session have 
been indeed refused to be taken up again; but a new subject has 


never before been thus attempted to be scouted out of the house. 
Let this fact be noted down. Let it go out to the good people of 
these United States. This evil, if persisted in, will work its own 
cure. 

' The seed is sown. Sooner or later the government will be re- 
moved. The very measures now taken will produce a removal. If 


~. the city stand on safe ground, why fear an investigation! Deeds of 


darkness fear the light ; but truth and justice need not fear it. A 
removal must, shally and will take place. It can’t be prevented. 

- I said on a former day that there is nothing like this city in the 
heavens above, in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth. This language has been reprehended by some. There are 
gentlemen who are greater historians than I am. Can they point 
out any thing like it in ancient or modern times? I cannot. 

Is there even in Great Britain any place without the shadow of 
representation ? It was one great complaint at the time of the revolu- 
tion that we were taxed without our consent. But here in the heart 
of our government is a district without any representation at all. 

He had always believed that this city could never grow into opu- 
lence without some modern Nebuchadnezzar, or some czar of Rus- 
sia, who had all the people at his despotic nod. 

Alexandria and Georgetown always have jarring interests. The 
law to erect a bridge over the Potomac, which will benefit some, is so 
much disliked by others, that they had rather you would remove the 
government than build the bridge. 

He thought no Congress had a right to attach permanency to the 
seat of government at this place or to any other. There is no such 
power in the constitution. It is unconstitutional to accept a district 
without the right of representation. I reject, said he, the idea of 
this being a federal city in particular. Every city in the United 
States is a federal city, and every man ought to be a federal man; 
that is to say, attached to the federal constitution, and bound to sup- 
port it. 

We have spent much money here, and yet are not accommodated. 
Let the spectators in the gallery bear witness that when a member 
wants to hear a speaker, he must generally move from his seat to 


‘hear him. It is said this defect can be remedied. True ;—there 


is room enough in this place for a thousand splendid palaces. 

I have another objection, which is the navy yard. Is there on the 
face of the earth another navy yard 300 miles from the sea up in the 
woods ; where it costs as much to bring the timber from the place 
of its growth, as it is there worth? It often takes a vessel two 
weeks to go down the river to Hampton. The workmen must 
all be brought from other places. He thought that if an inquiry 
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were permitted, it would turn out that two hundred and fifty 
or three hundred thousand dollars a year might be saved in the 
navy yard. 
~ A gentleman from Virginia has hinted at a concentrlition of the 
public buildings. We can, indeed, take money out of the treasury 
and doit. I recollect, some sessions ago, a member from Virginia, 
said the capitol must be carried to the offices, or the offices brought 
to the capitol. 

He had heard several members say they had rather sit at Phila- 
_ delphia for three dollars a day than here for six. He had also 
heard several clerks say they would be willing to serve in Phila- 
delphia for two hundred dollars a year less than what they now 
receive. 


Had I leisure, had I the proper chance for information, I would : 


carry the sum heretofore stated to be saved by a removal to double 
the amount. It is not a chimera of my own brain. It is the calcu- 
Jation of good judges that half a million may be annually saved. If 
I am permitted I am ready to show the fact. 

We can have at Philadelphia all the necessary public accommo- 
dations for nothing. Let gentlemen calculate the difference for them- 
selves. If we are to concentrate the public buildings here, a new 
source of boundless gxpense is opened. 

What is there here? Two stately edifices on this hill. Yonder 
we see a few scattered houses. It is said that when it is all built 
upon, it will be warm and pleasant. But can that low ground ever 
be built upon? It is impossible. On this hill we are exposed to 
the most violent winds from every point. Last year we were driven 


out of our hall by the breaking of our windows. It seems that | 


heaven and earth are against our continuing here. 

We have the most sudden changes and the most piercing winds. 
One day we are choaked with the dust; next day we are wallowing 
in the mire. To accommodate all constitutions we ought to be in a 
city where those of a delicate constitution may have a dry pavement 
to walk on. I have, thank God, a good constitution, and have stood 
it so long; but how much longer I may stand it I cannot tell, even if 
my life should escape the snares of wicked men. How often do we 

‘see many members confined with colds ; some supposed to be sick 
with mortal diseases ? We are asked if better health can be enjoy- 
ed at Philadelphia. Facts will prove the sad difference. - 

This city always brought to his remembrance the story of the 
confusion at Babel. 

He understood that Washington’s plan was to place the govern- 
ment at Alexandria or Georgetown. Had this plan been adopted, 
we might have had comfortable accommmadatims: 

In bringing forward this subject, he had only endeavoured to do 
his duty. The friends of the measure would never cease their ef- 
forts till they had obtained a fair discussion. 


I have but one more observation to make. Has this question any ~ 


thing to do with party? No. It is supported by democrats, by fede- 
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salieta) by whigs, by men who have All the good of their country 


. ~» heart. Has not a respectable number of federalists come forwa 
' In its support? Is there not also a number of federalists in this city, © 
who oppose the. measure ! 
__ . He concluded with committing himself, soul and body to the great 
. +. preserver of all things, who knew the inmost thoughts of his heart, 
do him justice. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ON the eighth of February, after dispatching some previous af- : 
-. fairs, the question of removal was the business that occurred in duc 


course. 

Mr. Willis Alston, moved an indefinite postponement, believing 
as he said, that the members were by this time fully tired of the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Sawyer opposed a postponement ; because he was in favour 
of the resolution. He conceived that the sober habits and patriotism 
of the inhabitants of Philadelphia offered an ample security against 
their being disturbed by riots_and tumults. Philadelphia said he, 
though containing 20,000 inhabitants more than New York, has not 
so many deaths annually by 200. There is not a more changeable 
climate in the world than this of Washington. There is scarcely 
a day without a storm. There is also something intolerable in the 
atmosphere of this hall; and if we choose to continue in this place, 
we must agree to quit this elegant building. If not the cause of his 
own late severe sickness, it was certainly the means of preventing 
his recovery. 


It was probable that Mr. Crowninshield would owe his death to 


this place. If such should be the fact, not all the money lavished 
here, could compensate for the loss ; the place ought to be destroy- 


ed and annihilated, and if it were as opulent as Babylon, he would: 


have the ploughshare run over it. | 

At Philadelphia was the best medical faculty on the globe. If a 
man in ill health could be possibly cured, they would do it. But 
here was no medical assistance. If a member should only faint, 
you must send all the way to the navy yard for a physician. 

He remarked on the extravagant prices of every thing at Wash- 
ington. A common turkey is sold here for a dollar and a half, but- 
ter for fifty cents a pound, and every thing else in proportion. The 
saving in hack-hire by going to Philadelphia would amount to 170 
dollars a day. 

_ In reply to Mr. Eppes who said that the advocates of a removal 
treated this city as a capricious woman treats her lover. He said he 


hoped that gentlemen did not speak feelingly on tbe subject. He 


was the last man to deserve such treatment, and probably spoke from 
the ardour of imagination rather than from experience. He then 
went into a consideration of the constitutional objections to a re- 
moval, and contended that they amounted to nothing. He was per- 
suaded that whatever might now be the result of the question, a 
removal would undoubtedly be effected at some future period. 

On this day Mr. Tallmadge rose for the first time, and said it was 
with extreme reluctance that he rose to address the chair on the 
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athe 
occasion, as had from the be determined to take. 

no part in the debate. But the subject having taken so extraordi- 
nary a turn, and the opposers of the resolution now under conside- 
ration, seemingly confident of their strength, having determined te 
drive the house to a decision on the main question, a sense of duty 
as well as propriety forbade him to be silent. 

Since ¥ have had the honour to be a membef of the national legis- 
lature, I can recollect no subject that has taken so strange a course, 
as the resolution now under discussion. It was introduced into the 
house, by a gentleman from New Jersey, stating it was expedient 
and the public good required the removal of the seat of government 
from Washington to Philadelphia. After a few remarks were made 
by the mover of the resolution, a motion was made to consider the 
same. This occasioned considerable debate, after which a gentle- 
man from Virginia made a ::otion to postpone it indefinitely, which 
he afterwards withdrew. -A-motion was then made by the original 
mover to commit the resolution to a committee of the whole house, 
as well for the purpose of discussion, as to obtain by the order of this 
house, full information on this subject. This was negatived by a ima- 
jority of two. The gentleman from New-Jersey then withdrew his 
resolution—Encouraged by this decision, the opposers of the mea- 
sure determined to try the question on its merits, and a gentleman — 
from North Carolina renewed the original motion. On the question 
to consider, it was negatived. A new motion was them made by a 
gentleman from Virginia of a negative principle, that it was inex- 
pedient and the public good did not require a removal.—This motion 
was debated, and amended, and finally permitted to lie on the table. 
The original resolution was again called up by one of its opposers, 
until having devoted nearly a week to its discussion, and not being 
permitted to retire from the field partially vanquished, its friends 
determined to give battle—till this time, I bad been on neutral 
ground, though I had no doubt of the constitutional rectitude of the 
measure. In fact I should have been willing to have left the subject at 
rest where it was; but wheh gentlemen show a disposition not only 
to defeat, but to triumph over and prostrate their opposers, I feel 
somewhat indignant at such conduct, and will briefly state to the 
house some of the principal reasons which will govern my vote on 
this resolution. 

~All that can be urged on either side of this question may fairly be 
comprised under the two following heads: 

Does the constitution interfere to prevent us from legislating on 
this subject? and if not 

Is such a measure expedient and proper? 

If it shall be found that the constitution is imperative in this case, 
then must the measure be abandoned. This magna charta of our 
liberties, this palladium of our rights must be considered as para- 
mount to all Jaw, and wherever its provisions can be brought ex- 
plicitly to bear, every legislative provision that may contravene, must 
be null and void. Inthe 8th section of this memorable instrument 
will be found all that is said upon this subject in the following words : 
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« To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over | 


“ such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may by cession 
“‘ of particular states, and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
_ © seat of the government of the United States, and to exercise like 
-# authority over all places purchased by the consent of the legisla- 
“ture of the state in which the same may be, for the erection of 
“ forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings.” 
I deem it all important to the present question to have it distinctly 
noticed, that the aforesaid provision comes in under the power 
granted to Congress. ‘“ The Congress shall have power 
“ To lay and collect taxes. 
“ To borrow money. 
“ To regulate commerce. 
_ © To coin money. 
“ To declare war. 
“ To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia. 
“ To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases” &c. ke. 
This instrument was undoubtedly intended to be as perfect as the 
nature of the case would admit, and provided not only for the elec- 


tion and appointment of the several constituent branches of the go- 


vernment, but also defined the duties and powersof each. The go- 
vernment thus organized, and its political machinery put in motion, 
this great national compact became obligatory in all its parts, and 
needed no subsequent act of the legislature, to give ita binding force. 
Here give me leave to inquire what would have been the conse- 
quence, as to the constitution, if the cession of this district had never 
been made? Will any gentleman say that the constitution would 
have been violated, or even incomplete by such an omission? I trust 
not. If then the non-execution of this particular power, would have 
left no breach in the constitution, I infer most clearly, that the remo- 
valof the session of Congress toany other place in the United States 
cannot be made a constitutional question. 

A gentleman from Maryland to refute this doctrine quotes the act 
of Congress accepting the cession from the states of Maryland and 
Virginia, and remarks that though the constitution is silent on the 
subject of permanency yet the act declares it shall be the perma- 
nent seat of the government. The answer to this objection must be 
obvious to every one. If the constitution provides not for the per- 
manency of the seat of government, no declaratory law of the legis- 
lature could confer that power. With equal force might it be urged 
that the law to collect taxes, cr to organize the militia were. in its 
nature permanent, because provision is made for them in the consti- 
tution; and especially if Congress had pleased to annex that en- 
chanting word “ permanent” to the title of the law, as the honorable 
gentleman so ingeniously urges to establish this as the permanent 
seat of government. Indeed, Mr.-Speaker, there seems to be an 
insuperable objection to such a constitutional provision as the gen- 
tleman contends for. I would inquire of him as a jawyer and a ci- 
vilian, if the doctrine he contends for be correct, whether a jaw, 
enacted in any other place in the United States would be constitu- 
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tional? If his answer should be in the negative, and I presume it 
would be, what would be the condition of our country in case of in-— 
yasion, an epidemic, or any other public calamity, by which the legis- 
lature would be prevented from visiting the permanent seat of go- 
vernment. 

_ Lhope by this time some gentlemen who hear me, and who have 


_ hitherto entertained doubts, will be satisfied that Congress have a con- 


stitutional right to legislate on the subject of the present resolution. 
For my own part I have not the shadow of a doubt resting on my 
mind. 

The next point which claims consideration is the expediency and . 


| propriety of the measure. Here I confess, difficulties present them- 


selves which deserve the most mature consideration: and unless 
the provisions of the bill which may grow out of this resolution (if 
one is brought into the house) should fully accord with my judg- 
ment on the subject, although I purpose to vote for the resolution, 


' yet I shall feel at liberty to oppose and reject the bill. 


It is said this city was founded by Washington whose name it 
bears ; a name which I can never hear pronounced but with venera- 
tion and respect. When I reflect on the illustrious acts of this 
greatest and best of men; when I view him in the character either 
of the soldier or the statesman, and recollect that I have been honour- 
ed with any share of his notice during the hardships and dangers of 
the revolutionary war, I should be cautious how I tread on hallowed 
ground. Every public act of his life is calculated to fill the mind 


_with reverence and esteem and every recommendation seems to 


have been bottomed on his country’s good. But that illustrious hero, 
who now sleeps in his own humble tomb at Mount Vernon, by sub- 
mitting to the stroke of death, has proved that he was but man ; and 
all must acknowledge that no mortal man is perfect. Perhaps his 
predilection for this place as the seat of government for the United 
States, was permitted as a solitary blot in his escutcheon which was 
adorned with such a bright constellation of virtues. Could he have 
forseen the extravagance and waste which have since ensued, and 


- the prodigal expenditure of treasure which has been lavished upon 


this favourite seat of republican empire, he would have lamented 
that he had ever fostered it, and that his name had been used to 
sanction the measure. Before he or the government gave any 
sanction to this establishment, assurances were given that from the 
sale of city lots, every public accommodation would be provided for 


’. the government. The original proprietors gave up one half of these 


to the government to bring about this measure, and Virginia and 
Maryland made donations for the use of the city, amounting to one 
hundred and ninety two thousand dollars. But what did all this ef- 
fect? When the government assembled here in the year 1800, no- 


_ thing was completed ; every thing remained to be done. An advance 


of ten thousand dollars was made from the treasury to prepare gra- 
vel walks and foot ways, that the members of Congress might assem- 
ble at the capitol without sticking in the mire. The sales of the 
city lots proving insufficient, and the city funds being expended, a 
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‘Joan of three hundred thousand dollars was négociated with the 
state of Maryland provided the government would guarantee the re- 
payment. The city lots were mortgaged, and thé government of 
the United States finally acceded to the proposal. The consequence 
was, the whole sum was refunded to the state of Maryland from the 
treasury of the United States. 

One fact is-here deserving of particular notice, the city commis- 
sioners consented to take the stock of the state of Maryland to the 
nominal amount of the sum thus loaned, and afterwards sold the 

* same stock to Maryland, without removing it from their treasury, 
for two hundred and thirty thousand dollars, allowing the state a net 
premium of seventy thousand dollars for this negociation. 

In December, 1799, another Joan ws obtained from the state of 
Maryland to the nomirial amount of fifty thousand dollars, for nego- 
ciating and paying which, she retained the moderate premium of 
nine thousand five Hundred and twelve dollars. Here are two ne- 
gociations, on which this infant @stablishment was obliged to sacri- 
fice seventy-nine thousand five hundred and twelve dollars to enrich 
a parent state in her abundant benignity towards this new seat of em- 
pire. The government of the United States, like many an honest 
endorser aa was obliged to pay up the nominal amount of 
her endorsemeft. 

Here Mr. Montgomery from Maryland, begged leave to explain 
by remarking, that the general and state governivent had passed 
laws authorizing the ‘loan, kc. Mr. T. did not dispute this fact; 
but still questioned the correctness of the measure before stated. 

The treasury once having been opened in aid of this city, annual 
calls and appropriations have been made, so that they have become 

as familiar as the supply of the civil list. The question then comes 
home to every member of this house. What has the government 
got for this immense expenditure? The reply is short: We have 
got the presidential palace—the two public offices—the two wings 
of the capitol—and the navy yard, including the marine barracks. 

With respect to the president’s house and the public offices, for 
aught I know, they are now in a tolerable state of repair, and the 
north wing of the capitol already needs great repairs, and the wing 
requires something more to finish it. Of the navy yard I scarcely 
know what to say—Situated at the head of tide water, at the conflu- 
ence of the eastern branch with the Potomac, it is at the distance of 
about 280 miles from the sea. The navigation of this river is very 
difficult, and on an average would probably need about twenty days 
to take one of our frigates into Hampton roads. In doing this, she 
cannot be prepared for sea, and most probably must be lightened 
even of her guns and stores. I am informed from pretty correct 
authority, that the pilotage alone of the frigate Adams, when she 
returned from the Mediterranean, from the 1 :outh of the Potomac 
to the navy yard cost six hundred doijlars ; and that the expense of 
wages and provisions to the officers and crew of one of the frigates, 
while passing from this navy yard till she reached the Chesapeake 
bay, cost the United States four thousand dollars This, Mr. speaker, 
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trifing consideration ; and if the frigates should be needed on * 


how preposterous it is that all this expense and pa- 
_ Yad@/must attend their passage into the Chesapeake ! I inquire fur- 

_ | ther from whence are you to be supplied with sailors to navigate | 
your ships? From Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and the eastern 
ports and frequently this is attended with no trifling expense to the 
government. From what quarter is the timber procured which is 
used at this navy yard? It is born down on the streams of this noble . 
river from the Allegheny mountains or thé country above us bor- |. 
dering on its waters ? Never have I heard that asingle spar or stick » %) 

of timber has been brought here from that quarter. These mate- | 
; ‘-° vials are all to be brought up this river with a prodigious expense — 
? of freight. Even the trunnels which are now piled up. inthe navy | 
yard, I am informed were brought from New York. . From whence 
do we obtain our naval supplies, such as cordage, duck or sail cloth, 
iron, &c.? From the great maritime ports on the Atlantic ; and 
when labour is bestowed on any ofthose articles-here, from the best 
information I have been uble to obtain, it costs the government an 
advance of at least 50 per cent. In addition to all this, the basin or 
cove in which our frigates are laid up in ordinary, is almost a stag- 
nant water, and from the nature of the case, durimg the hot season 
of the year, must be putrescent. To what other €ause can be im- 
puted the unusual decay of our ships? Who that notices the heavy 
advances which are made by government, merely to repair the few 
_ ships we have in this water, to prevent them from going to the bot- 
tom (if, indeed, they did not rest upon it a part of the time) but must 
be forcibly struck with the truth of this remark ? 
It has been urged that this is a safe place for a navy. So indeed 
would Marietta, at the confluence of the Muskingum with the Ohio, 
or Pittsburgh, where the Monongahela and the Allegheny rivers 
1; | unite, and vastly to be preferred for the convenience of purchasing 
i all the materials for ship-building—But this I do not consider to be 
the question. 
| ~ The inquiry now before the house is, whether this navy yard com- 
_ bines most effectually the great principles of usefulness and conve - 
; nience, with economy and the public good. I am far from wishing 
to depreciate those institutions; for I believe them essential to our 
, | prosperity and existence as a commercial people. But when I re- 
ect that this is made the great emporium for our naval supplies, the 


) place of anchorage for our frigates, and the residence of officers, 
1 : clerks and dependants, who might be usefully employed in a better 
,, Place, I am constrained thus publicly to bear testimony against it. 
As I consider it the grave which swallows up aconsiderable portion. 
! of our treasure, and an excrescence which ought to be cut off; and 
as I fear this will not be effected so long as the government conti- 
nues here, it furnishes a strong reason for the expediency of a re- 
moval. 

Again sir; does any gentleman know, and will he inform this 
house, what sums are annually expended by the government to sup- 
port the civil administration of this district, its courts, juries, officers, 
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'” and city commissioners? What will be the probable estimates for 


the year 1808, to complete the expensive stone wall at the Presi- 
dent’s square ; to repair the north wing of the capitol ; and to carry 
on the works at the navy yard? We are told that 100,000 dollars 


will be wanted to repair the capitol alone; a sum large enough to 
‘accommodate both houses of Congress in any city in the United 


States north of the Potomac. 

Thus I have stated some of the reasons which plead strongly in 
favour of the expediency of the measure, which I have been com- 
pelled to submit to this house from the zeal and intemperance with 
which this resolution has been opposed. : 

I will now endeavour to notice a few of the most prominent objec- 
tions which have been made to the measure, and dismiss the subject. 

The first objection urged against this measure is, that the govern- 
ment will sacrifice an immense sum by sucha step. Toprove this, a 
gentleman from Maryland has gone into a calculation, the prominent 


points of which I will state, as far as I could note them at my dis- | 
tance from his seat. He stated the amount of lots sold by the city 


commissioners to be six hundred and forty-four thousand dollars. 
Donations from Maryland and Virginia, one hundred and ninety-two 
thousand dollars. Advanced from the treasury, seven hundred and 


thirty-two thousand dollars. Of which the total is one million, five. 


hundred and sixty-eight thousand dollars. 

Whether this last sum includes the three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars loaned by Maryland to the coumissioners, I do not 
know. Perhaps he will condescend to inform this house. If so, for 


~ the honour of the state, we will suppose that on a restitution of her 


original donation sh@#would deduct the premium which she retained 


‘on the loan, amounting to nearly eighty thousand dollars. 1 am wil- 


ling, for argument sake, to admit that the public expenditures have 
amounted even to two millions (and this I believe to be much below 


the truth) and then I ask whether the government ought to sacrifice 
‘this property for the sake of a removal. My answer is that the im- 
-“mense sums already advanced being but the incipient steps towards 


prodigious expenditures, which must necessarily be made to keep 


- these buildings, &c. in repair, the sooner they are totally abandoned 


the better. 
Another objection arises from the expenditures made by citizens 


- and others, who have purchased or built here on the faith of govern- 


ment. 

I am for making ample remuneration wherever it shall be deemed 
equitable and just. Nothing short of this will satisfy me. But it 
may not be amiss to enquire how far the faith of government is con- 
sidered plighted to every man who may have speculated for his own 
interest, or who may have removed within the influence of its ge- 
nial beams, and set down under its fostering influence. Is not the 
case familiar to most gentlemen who hear me, that when a state e- 
rects anew county, builds a court-housc, &c. that people inmediate- 
ly settle in its vicinity? If the government should find it necessary 
to remove the county business to another place, are the inhabitants 
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entitled to indemnification. for “hel” buildings other improve- 


ments? The same may be said of roads and other public institutions. 

Another objection against this measure is, that it will argue a sort 
of instability in the government which may prove injurious. 

That # government should not be continually changing its princi- 
pies or location, is certainly important; but after the govern» ent 
of the United States have made an experiment of nearly eight years 
continuance at this place, is it not reasonable to suppose that they 
have had time to form some opinion whether the plan can succeed? 


I think I shal] be safe in declaring that there were more habitable 
buildings erected on private account, when the government removed 
here, than at this day. Turn your eyes.to Greenleaf’s point, to 
Morris’s village, and to various other parts of this magnificent city, 
and what do you find but buildings tumbling to the earth. The two 
first mentioned Places are but too apt a resemblayce of the ruins of 
Palmyra. 

The opposers of this measure have attempted to niake this a par- 
ty measure, and as usual the cry of mad dog has been attached to 
it, and it has been called a federal measure. 

I am sorry that I have occsion to notice any thing of this sort; 
but a sense of duty obliges me to reply to it. Give me leave then to 
enquire, who is the mover of the resolution? Its legitimate parent I 


presume would feel greatly injured if he might not class himself. 


among the most zealous republicans of the modern stamp. By whom 
has it been opposed? I hope the delicacy of republicanism will not 


-be wounded when I remark that among its most able opposers are 
-< to be found two gentlemen who lic under the imputation of being 


federalists. I say then party politics have noting to do with the 
subject; for I have rarely noticed a question agitated in this house, 
when party distinctions have been more thoroughly lost in the sub- 
ject. 
An appeal has also been made to the _ ene sufferings and feel- 
ings of the people, thereby exciting popular odium. This | am sor- 


ry to say, has been but too successful; for a member of this house 


has publicly informed us that he has been grossly insulted in 
his person, and threatened with the loss of his life. While I de- 
clare my opinion that the house ought not lightly to pass over such 
an outrage on the privileges of its members, I cannot refrain from 
warning gentlemen against such dangerous appeals. This conduct 
countenanced and pursued, would render a removal indispensibly 
necessary. 

A gentleman from North-Carolina has told.us, that if the advo- 
cates for this resolution should succeed, he will lay a resolution on 
the table to repeal the law establishing the funding system. This is 
threatening with a vengeance. It is hardly to be supported by weak, 
frail men. However well this may accord with the correct princi- 
ples of modern legislation, in morals I am sure it would be con- 
demned. It reads to me something like this ; if you do a base ac- 


tion, I will immediately do a worse one to pay you for it. Does 
we gentleman think that men are to be driven from their purposes 
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of publie ‘duty by rhieteis of this sort? Can he discover no distinction 
between’ legislative provision to locate the seat of government, and 


_ a solemn covenant entered into by the government with individuals 


- to pay them for value received! Has he carefully examined the 6th 


> _ article of the constitution, which says “ that all debts contracted 


“and engagements entered into before the adoption of this constitu- 
tion, shall be as valid against the United States under this constitu- 
tion, as under the confederation 

I have too high an opinion of thé integrity and good sense of 


this house, to believe that they would sustain such a resolution for 
‘amoment. Having a little native obstinacy in my make, if my mind. 


hesitated uu this subject, I think I could bring myself to vote for 
the resolution, to give the gentleman an opportunity to try his fa- 
vourite measure. 

The accommodation of the members, the unhealthiness of this 
place, and various inconveniences have been stated as reasons for a 
removal. The uniform civility which I haye received fromthe 
people in general, and the polite attention from my particular friends 
demand and receive my acknowledgment. But it ought not to pass 
unnoticed, that during the gutummnal scason, the principal executive. 
officers of our government, deem it not prudent or safe to tarry at 
this place. 

Another circumstance worthy of notice is, the wretched state of 
the roads over which you must pass to the seat of government from 
any quarter. If the neighbouring states had ever contemplated to 
repair them, time enough has been afforded for that purpose; and 
if the government of the United States have this task to accomplish, 
it furnishes a strong argument in favour of a removal to a country 
where these expenditures will not be called for. 

How gentlemen have dragged in the revolt of the army during 
the war, or the relative abilities of merchants and lawyers to admi- 
nister the government, as bearing on the question, I cannot conceive. 
Since the gentleman from Tennessee hus been pleased to declare 
that merchants are the last men in the community, to whose manage- 
ment he would confidé our national affairs, I cannot pass over un- 
noticed, so general and so unmerited a censure. Surely that gen- 
tlemen must have been unfortunate in his society, or he could not 
have made such a declaration. Give me leave to assure him that 
the mercantile gentlemen of the Atlantic states with whom I have 
been acquainted, are to be classed among the most useful and re- 
spectable citizens of our country. Many of them in point of talents! 
and literary acquirements are to be found in the first grade, and 
would not suffer by a comparison with any member. As they are 
the medium through whose agency the surplus products of the - 
planter are sent to a foreign market, so may they be said to be mu- 
tual aids to each other. To whose exertions, if not to those of com- 


mercial » en, are we indebted, for foreign supplies, which contri-. 


bute so essentially to the comfort and convenience of the citizens at 
large? And above all, through whose hands does the revenue of 


’ the United States first pass into the chests of your collectors? The 
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gentleman was pleased to remark that the speech of a very worthy 
member from Pennsylvania would convince the house that he was 
not a lawyer; in return I would observe that I believe no mortal 
could suppose he was a merchant. 
‘Having occupied more time than I was aware of, in submitting 
my sentiments to this house, I must necessarily omit enlarging on 
the peculiar benefits which would result from a removal to Philadel- 
phia. If the accommodation of the members of the government, as 
well as of strangers and visitors who may have business to transact, 
be of any importance; if domestic endearments and society are of 
any avail; if speedy access to every useful source of information, 
whether commercial or political, foreign or domestic, may be brought 
into account, if in fact it is not absolutely necessary, for the preser- 
vation of republican liberty, to pursue a new course, unwarranted | 
by any precedent, to legislate in retirement and solitude, rather than 
in some pleasant city or town, then, sir, are we most imperiously 
called.on to weigh the subject maturely before we act, and not hast- 
ily and passionately to pass a negative on the resolution now under 


 consideration.—I cannot but consider the subject as vastly important 


to the honour, the welfare, and the prosperity of the country. Whe- 
ther at the present crisis we are imperiously called on to decide this 
question I will not pretend to determine ; but if gentlemen should 
persist in urging this house to a decision, without further informa- 
tion, my vote shall be given in favour of the resolution. 

Mr. W. Alston then rose and withdrew his motion of postponement. 

After some conversation as to the regular course of proceeding. 

Mr, Blount moved that the house now resume the unfinished bu- 
siness of Saturday, and proceed to consider his resolution; which is 
as follows: 

Resolved, That it is expedient and the public good requires, that 
the seat of government be removed to the city of Philadelphia for 

* years, and that a committee be appointed to bring in a bill 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Fisk called for the ayes and noes on resuming the subject, 

which were agreed to be taken. 
_ The question of considering the subject was then taken by ayes 
and noes, and carried sixty to fifty-eight. The friends of removal 
voted, some for and some against the motion; the enemies of re- 
moval were also divided in their votes. 

Mr. Gardenier moved to refer the subject to a select committee 
to make inquiries whether any thing, and if any thing, how much 
can be saved by removing the government. He conceived so great 
a question ought not to be decided without the fullest information. 

Mr. Goldsborough regretted that the resolution had not been com- 
mitted to the whole house on a former day. Experience had shown 
that that would have been the best mode of bringing the subject to 


,a final determination. He was opposed to a removal, but was willing 


to allow the fullest information. 
Mr. Gardenicr offered to withdraw the resolution, if Mr. Golds- 
borough would move to commit the subject to the whole house. 
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Mr. Goldsborough would not: whereupon Mr. Gardenier withdrew 
his motion, and moved himself to refer the resolution to a commit- 
tee of the whole. 

Mr. J. Rhea opposed the motion. It seemed as if gentlemen made 
motions and withdrew them, only to obtain a chance to make 
speeches. He hoped the question would be immediately taken on 
the resolution itself, and an end be put to the debate. 

Mr. Smilie said, it would have been happy had the resolution re- 
ceived the usual direction on its first appearance. He conceived the 
friends of a removal had not been fairly treated. He regretted that 
so much time had been spent in the debate; but it was owing to a 
renewal of the subject by the gentleman from North Carolina. It 
was in the power of that gentleman to end the debate by withdraw- 
ing the resolution. 

Mr. Burwell spoke at some length against the removal of the go- 
vernment. He did not perceive any force in the constitutional ob- 
jections, but there were in his opinion other great considerations 
against a removal. 

Mr. Van Dyke spoke in favour of committing the subject. He 


- examined the constitutional objections and inferred that they were 


not well founded. On the resolution itself he declared that he was 
not yet satisfied, and wished further information. 

On the next day, the ninth of February, the question of removal 
was the first called up. But all further discussion was cut short by 
a motion of Mr. Stedman relative to the consideration. Fifty-one 
voices refused to resume the discussion, and only thirty-five were 
in favour of it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ONE of the most singular transactions which happened during 
this session, was a for.i:al and public convention of a certain party in 
the legislature, to influence the impending election of a president. 
The genius of the constitution displayed itself on this occasion in a 


' remarkable manner. It afforded a curious example of the subtlety 


and power of party in moulding every thing to its own purpose and 
advantage. Several private meetings of the republican party had 
been held previous to the twenty first of January for that end, but 
on that day Stephen Rowe Bradley,a representative from Vermont, 
transmitted to the democratic members a circular letter concluding 
in the following ternis : : 


“ In pursuance of the power vested in me, as president of the 
late convention of the republican members of both houses of Con- 
gress, I deem it expedient, for the purpose of nominating suitable 
characters for the president and vice president of the United States, 
for the next presidential election, to call a convention of the said re- 
publican members, to meet at the senate chamber, on Saturday, the 
23d instant, at 6 o’clock P. M. at which time and place your personal 
attendance is requested, to aid the meeting with your influence, 
information and talents. Dated at Washington, this 19thday of Ja- 


nuary, 1808. 
“ Steruen R. BRaApLey.” 


This summons could not but disgust and anger all those who had 
not the same political views with the projectors of this meeting, and 
was certainly couched in a style too dictatorial and official. Though 
not designed to provoke written answers, could not fail to be com- 
mented on with great severity. Perhaps the following reply from 
Mr. Grey may serve as a specimen of the indignant zeal with which 
the summons was reccived by some. 


“ Your proclamation dated the 19th inst. and addressed to me I 
have just received, and I take the earliest moment to declare my ab- 
horrence of the usurpation of power declared to be vested in you— 
of your mandatory style, and the object contemplated. I deny that 
you possess any right to call upon the republican members of Con- 
gress or other persons at this time and place to attend a caucus* 


* This barbarous word caueus is a universal favourite with all classes in 
America. We meet with it as familiarly from the mouths of sages and senators, 
as from the spokesmen of tavern clubs and ward committees. 
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~ for the sietidentiat election. You must permit me to remind you 
‘that it was a far different purpose for which my constituents reposed 
their confidence in me. I cannot consent either in an individual or 
} representative capacity to countenance by my presence the midnight 
intrigues of any set of men who may arrogate to themselves the 
right (which belongs only to the people) of selecting proper per- 
sons to fill the important offices of president and vice president, nor 
do I suppose that the honest people of these United States can much 
longer suffer in silence so direct and palpable an invasion upon the 
most important and sacred right belonging exclusively to them.” 


On the evening of the twenty-fourth, the meeting thus convoked 
was held in the senate chamber. Mr. Bradley was made president. 
Eighty-seven members of Congress, and two territorial delegates 
composed this assembly. They proceeded to take the sense of the 
members, as to the persons of the future president and vice presi- 
dent.. Madison had all the votes except six, for president, the re- 
maining six were equally divided between Munroe and Clinton. 
George Clinton was named by seventy-nine votes vice-president. ( 
The small remnant was scattered among several After appointing 
a committee consisting of one member from each state that appear- 
ed on this occasion, the assembly broke up. 

The following manifesto was sometime sfrcibustle drawn up. by. 
certain leading members of Congress of the democratic or repub- 
lican party, which we shall publish without alteration or abridgment. 
It was addressed to the people of the United States : 


“In the course of the events which have marked the conduct 
and characters of those, to whom you have, at different periods in- 
trusted by your suffrages, the power of making laws for your go- 
vernment, few measures have occurred since the adoption of the 
present constitution, more extraordinary, than the meeting lately 
held for the purpose of nominating a president and vice-president 
of the United States. 

Our alarm is equally excited, whether we advert to the mode in 
which the meeting was summoned, or to the proceedings after it 
was convened. ‘The senator who assumed the power of calling to- 
gether the members of Congress, did it under the pretext of that 
power being vested in him, by a former convention; this pretext, 
whether it be true or not, implies an assertion of a right in the Con- 
gress of 1804, to direct their successors in the mode of choosing 


the chief magistrate ; an assertion which no man has ever before * * 


had the hardihood to advance. The notices were private ; not ge- 

neral to all the members of the two houses ; nor confined to the re- 
publican party; a delegate from one of the territories was invited 
and attended ; a man who in elections has no suffrage, and in legis- 
lation no vote. The persons, who met in.pursuance of this unpre- 
cedented summons, proceeded without discussion or debate, to de- 
termine by ballot the candidates for the highest offices in the union. 
The characters of different men, and their pretensions to the public 
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favour, were not suffered to be canvassed, and all responsibility was~ 
avoided by the mode of selection. ‘The determination of this con+ 
clave has been published as the act of the republican party; and 
with as much exultation as the result of a solemn election by the 
nation. Attempts are making to impress upon the public mind, that 
these proceedings ought to be binding upon all the republicans, and 
those who refused to attend, or disapproved of the meeting, are de- 
nounced as enemies of liberty, and as apostates from the cause of the 
people, Inmthis state of things, we think it our duty to address you, 
and we deem ourselves called upon to enter our most solemn pro- 
test against these proceedings, 

It is true that at former periods, when the election of a president 
and vice president approached, it was customary to hold meetings 
of the members of Congress, for the purpose of recommending can- 
didates to the public. But these meetings, if not justified, were 

lliated by the necessity~of union. The federalists presented a 
formidable phalanx; and either to succeed at all, or to prevent them 
from placing the candidate for the vice presidency in the presidential 
chair, it was necessary to exert the combined efforts of the whole 
republican party. But it is equally true that in those instances, the 
nominations for the presidency were mere matters of course. In 
the first and second elections under the constitution, the eyes of all 
were turned upon General Washington, and since the expiration of 
the two periods, during which he filled the supreme executive of- 
fice, there has not until now been any difference of opinion among 
the republicans, as to the candidates for the first magistracy. The 
real object of all former meetings, was to produce such a co-opera- 
tion as would secure the election of a republican vice president. 

The circumstances, which might be urged in extenuation of such 
a measure heretofore, do not now exist. The federalists are com- 
‘paratively few in number, and form but a feeble party ; they cannot 
give to any one candidate, more than sixteen or seventeen votes out 
of one hundred and seventy-six; no federalist can therefore be 
elected by the electors; and should no person have a majority of 
all the electoral votes, the choice of the president will devolve on 
the members of the present house of representatives, in which the 
federalists have the votes of only two states, Connecticut and Dela- 
ware. The alteration of the constitution prevents the danger of any 
intrigue, by which the intended vice president might be elected 
president. No good reason can therefore now be assigned, why a 


union of the republicans in favour of any particular person, should 


be attempted by a measure in itself so exceptionable, as a nomina- 


tion by the senators and representatives in Congress. 

We do not say that a consultation among the members of Congress, 
respecting the persons to be recommended as candidates for the two 
highest offices of the nation, may not, in some extraordinary crisis, 
be proper, But the propriety must arise from absolute necessity. 
Eyen then, we doubt whether it can be completely justified. The 
people ought to exercise their right of election without any undue 
higs; and is it not the evident intention of such consultations to pro- 
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duce abias ? Besides, in the event of there being no election by the 
electors, the choice of the president devolves on the house of repre- 
sentatives, and that of the vice president on the senate: Should the 
house of representatives not succeed in electing the president, the 
vice president will become the chief mag.strate ; hence the impro- 
priety of nominations by the members of congress, is more glaring, 
as it may become the political interest of the representatives to pre- 
vent an election by the electors, and of the senators to frustrate any 

_ choice by either. Nor is this all; a danger of more than ordinary 
magnitude arises from the influence which may be used by the pre- 
sident, over meetings of any individuals at the seat of the general 
_government. The hope, or the promise of office may be employed 
to induce a nomination either of himself, or of a favourite successor, 

_ and it requires but little sagacity to foresee the consequences of such 
corruption. 

So conscious were the members who attended the late meeting, 
of the weight of objections which might be urged against their pro- 
ceedings, that they have thought it proper to publish an exculpato- 

resolution, proposed by Mr. Giles of Virginia, and unanimously 
adopted. They have declared, that in “making their nominations, 
they have acted only in their individual characters as citizens ;” this 
is very true, because they could act in no other, without a breach 
of their oaths, and a direct violation of the letter of the constitution. 
But was it not intended that those nominations should be enforced 
by the sanction of Congressional names ’—They proceed to assert 
“ that they have been induced to adopt this measure from the neces- 

sity of the case, from a deep conviction of the importance of union 
to the republicans throughout all parts of the United States, in the 
present crisis of both our external and internal affairs.” We trust we 
have shewn that no such necessity exists, and that a union among 
the republicans, in favour of an individual, is not important—We 
acknowledge that the aspect of our foreign affairs is unpromising. 
We are perhaps on the eve of a war with one of the great powers of 
Europe ; we are therefore strongly impressed with the difficulties 
of our situation. In such a crisis, if unanimity in the choice of 
president is necessary, that choice should be directed to a man, emi- 
nently calculated by his tried energy and talents, to conduct the na- 
tion with firmness and wisdom, through the perils which surround 
it: to aman who had not in the hour of terror and persecution, de- 
serted his post, and sought in obscurity and retirement, a shelter 
from the political tempest; to a man not suspected of undue partia- 
lity or enmity to either of the present belligerent powers ; to a man 
who had not forfeited his claim to public confidence, by recommend- 
ing a shameful bargain with the unprincipled speculators of the Ya- 
z00 Companies, a dishonourable compact with fraud and corruption.. 
Is James Madison such a man? We ask for energy, and we are told 
of his moderation; we ask for talents, and the reply is his unassum- 
ing merit; we ask what were his services in the cause of public li- . 
berty, and we are directed to the pages of the Federalist, written in 
conjunction with Alexander Hamilton and John Jay, in which the 
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most extravagant of their doctrines are maintained and propagated. 
We ask for consistency as a republican, standing forth to stem the 
torrent of oppression which once threacened to overwhelm the liber- 
ties of the country ; we ask for that high and honourable sense of 
duty which would at all times turn with loathing and abhorrence 
from any compromise with fraud and speculation ; we ask in vain. 
But further. One of the reasons, assigned by Mr. Jefferson for 
declining to stand again asa candidate for the chair of the chief ma- 
gistrate, is the propriety of a rotation in that office. The great ad- 
vantage of this principle of rotation is, that by appointing as a succes- 
sor to the present officer, a man not immediately connected with him, 


-the acts of the administration may be impartially reviewed; those , 


measures which tend to promote the public good will be adopted, 
and those of a contrary tendency, which from the fallibility of human 
nature may have been pursued, will be abandoned, and if necessary 
exposed. All other rotation-is a mockery. 

We do therefore in the most solemn manner protest against the 
proceedings of the meeting held in the senate chamber on the twen- 
ty-third day of January last, because we consider them— 


As being in direct hostility to the principles of the constitution : 

As a gross assumption of power not delegated by the people, and 
not justified or extenuated by any actual necessity : 

As an attempt to produce an undue bias in the ensuing election of 
president and vice president, and virtually to transfer the appoint- 
ment of those officers from the people, to a majority of the two 
houses of Congress. 

And we do in the same manner protest against the nomination of 
James Madison, as we believe him to be unfit to fill the office of 
president in the present juncture of our affairs. 

JOSEPH CLAY, 
ABRAHAM TRIGG, 
JOHN RUSSELL, 
JOSIAH MASTERS, 
GEORGE CLINTON, jun. 
GURDON S. MUMFORD, 

JOHN THOMPSON, 

PETER SWART, 
EDWIN GRAY, 
W. HOGE, 
SAMUEL SMITH, 
DANIEL MONTGOMERY, 
JOHN HARRIS, 
SAMUEL MACLAY, 
DAVID R. WILLIAMS, 
JAMES M. GARNETT, 
JOHN RANDOLPH. 

City of Washington, Feb. 27, 1808. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT, AND 
THAT OF FRANCE AND RUSSIA; 
RELATIVE TO PEACE, 


Letter from his Majesty the Em- 
heror of all the Russias and Bo- 
napiarie, to his Majesty the king 
of Great Britain, dated at Er- 
Jurth, 12th October, 1808—re- 
ceived October 21. 


sIRE— 

THE present circumstances 
of Europe have brought us to- 
gether at Erfurth. Our first 
thought is to yield to the wish 
and wants of every people, and to 
seek, in a speedy pacification with 
your majesty, the most efficacious 
remedy for the miseries which 
oppress all nations. We make 
known to your majesty our sin- 
cere desire in this respect by the 
present letter. 

The long and bloody war which 
has torn the continent is at an 
end, without the possibility of be- 
ing renewed. Many changes 


have taken place in Europe ; ma- 
ny states have been overthrown. 
The cause is to be found in the 


State of agitation and misery in 
which the stagnation of maritime 


cominerce has placed the great- 
est nations. Still greater changes 
may yet take place, and all of 
them contrary to the policy of 
the English nation. Peace, then, 
is at once the interest of the peo- 
ple of the continent, as it is the 
interest of the people of Great 
Britain: 

We unite in entreating your 
majesty to listen to the voice of 
humanity, silencing that of the 
passions; to seek, with the in- 
tention of arriving at that object, 
to conciliate all interests, and by 
that means to preserve all the 
powers which exist, and to insure 
the happiness of Europe and of 
this generation, at the head of 
which Providence has placed us. 

ALEXANDER. 
NAPOLEON. 


OFFICIAL NOTE. 
Foreign Office, Oc?.28, 1808. 


THE king has uniformly de- 
clared his readiness and desire 
to enter into negotiations for a 
general peace, on terms consis- 
tent with the honour of his ma- 
jesty’s crown, with fidelity to his 
engagements, and with the per- 
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manent repose and security of 
Europe. His majesty repeats 
that declaration. 

If the condition of the conti- 
nent be one of agitation and of 
wretchedness; if many states have 
been overthrown, and more are 
still menaced with subversion; it 
is a consolation to the king to re- 
flect, that no part of the convul- 
sions which have already been 
experienced, or of those which 
are threatened for the future, can 
be in any degree imputable to 
his majesty. The king is most 
willing to acknowledge that. all 
such dreadful changes are indeed 
contrary to the policy of Great 
Britain. 

If the cause of so much misery 
is to be fonnd in the stagnation 
of commercial intercourse,—al- 
though his majesty cannot be ex- 
pected to hear, with unqualified 
regret, that the system devised 
for the destruction of the com- 
merce of his subjects, has recoil- 
ed upon its authors, or its instru- 
ments,—yet is it neither in the 
disposition of his majesty, nor in 
the character of the people over 
whom he reigns, to rejoice in the 
privations and unhappiness even 
of the nations which are combined 
against him. His majesty anxi- 
ously desires the termination of 
the sufferings of the continent. 

The war in which his majesty 
is engaged was entered into by 
his majesty for the immediate 
object of national safety. It has 
been prolonged only because no 
secure and honourable means of 
terminating it have hitherto been 
afforded by his enemies. 

But in the progress of a war, 
begun for self defence, new obli- 
gations have been imposed upon 
his majesty, in behali of Powers 
whom the aggressions of a com- 


mon enemy have compelled te 
make common cause with his ma- 
jesty; or who have solicited his 
Majesty’s assistance and support 
in the vindication of their national 
independence. 

The interests of the crown of 
Portugal, and of his Sicilian ma- 
jesty, are confided to his majes- 
ty’s friendship and protection. 

With the king of Sweden his 
majesty is connected by ties of 
the closest alliance, and by stipu- 
lations which unite their counsels 
for peace as well as for war. 

To Spain his majesty is not 
yet bound by any formal instru- 
ment; but his majesty has, in the 
face of the world, contracted with 
that nation engagements not less 
sacred and not less binding upon 
his majesty’s mind, than the most 
solemn treaties. 

His majesty, therefore, as- 
sumes that, in an overture made 
to his majesty for entering into 
negotiations for a general peace, 
the relations subsisting between 
his majesty and the Spanish mo- 
narchy have been distinctly taken 
into consideration; and that the 
government acting in the name 
of his Catholic majesty, Ferdinand 
the Seventh, is understood to be 
a party to any negotiation in 
which his majesty is invited to 
engage. 

GEORGE CANNING. 


NOTE. 


The undersigned Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of his majesty 
the emperor of all the Russias, 
has the honour to reply to the 
note of the 28th October, signed 
by Mr. Canning, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to his 
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majesty the king of Great Britain, 
and addressed by his excellency 
to the Russian ambassador at 
Paris :— 

That the admission of the So- 
vereigns in alliance with Eng- 
land, to a Congress, cannot be a 
point of any difficulty, and that 
Russia and France consent te it. 

But this principle by no means 
extends to the necessity of ad- 
mitting the plenipotentiaries of 
the Spanish Insurgents: the em- 
peror of Russia cannot admit 
them. His empire, in similar cir- 
cumstances—and England can re- 
collect one particular instance— 
has always been true to the same 
principle. Moreover, he has al- 
ready acknowledged the king 
Joseph Napoleon. He has an- 
nounced to his Britannic majes- 
ty, that he was united with the 
emperor of the French for peace 
as well as for war; and his Im- 
perial majesty here repeats that 
declaration. He is resolved not 
to separate his interests from 
those of that monarch; but they 
are both ready to conclude a 
peace, provided that it be just, 
honourable, and equal for all par- 
ties. 

The undersigned sees with 
pleasure, that in this difference 
of opinion respecting the Spa- 
niards, nothing presents itself 
which can cither prevent or de- 


lay the opening of.a Congress. 


He derives his persuasion in this 
respect, from that which his Bri- 
tannic majesty has himself con- 
fided to the two emperors, that 
he is bound by no positive en- 
gagement with those who have 
taken up arms in Spain. 

After fifteen years of war, Eu- 
rope has aright to demand peace. 
The terest of all the powers, 
including that of England, is to 


render it general: humanity com- 
mands it; and such a desire, 
surely, cannot be foreign to the 
feelings of his Britannic majesty. 
How can it be, that he alone can 
withdraw himself from such an 
object, and refuse to terminate 
the miseries of suffering hu- 
manity 

The undersigned consequent- 
ly renews, in the name of the 
emperor his august master, the 
proposal already made, to send 
plenipotentiaries to any city on 
the continent, which his Britan- 
nic majesty may please to point 
out; to admit to the Congress 
the plenipotentiaries of the sove- 
reigns in alliance with Great 
Britain; to treat upon the basis 
of the Uti Possidetis, and upon 
that of the respective power of 
the belligerent parties: in fine, 
to accept any basis which may 
have for its object the conclusion 
of a peace, in which all parties 
shall find honour, justice, and 
equality. 

The undersigned has the hon- 
our to renew to his excellency 
Mr. Canning the assurances of 
his high consideration. 

Count NICOLAS DE ROMANZOFY. 
To his excellency Mr. 

Canning, tc. 


NOTE. 

The undersigned has laid be- 
fore the emperor his master, the 
note of his excellency Mr. Can- 
ning. 

If it were true that the evils of 
war were felt only on the conti- 
nent, certainly there would be 
little hope of attaining peace. 

The two emperors had flatter- 
ed themselves that the object of 
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their measure would not have 
been misinterpreted in London. 
Could the English ministry have 
ascribed it to weakness or to ne- 
cessity, when every impartial 
’ statesman must recognize in the 
spirit of peace and moderation 
by which it is dictated, the cha- 
racteristics of power and true 
greatness? France and Russia 
can carry on the war so long as 
the court of London shall not re- 
cur to just and equitable dispo- 
sitions; and they are resolved to 
do so. 

How is it possible for the 
French government to entertain 
the proposal which has been made 
_ to it, of admitting to the negotia- 

tion the Spanish insurgents? 
What would the English govern- 
ment have said had it been pro- 
posed to them to admit the Ca- 
tholic insurgents of Ireland? 
France, without having any trea- 
ties with them, has been in com- 
munication with them, has made 
them promises, and has frequent- 
ly sent them succours. Could 
such a proposal have found place 
in a note, the object of which 
ought to have been not to irri- 
tate, but to endeavour to effect a 
mutual conciliation and good un- 
derstanding? 

England will find herself un- 
der a strange mistake, if, contra- 
ry to the experience of the past, 
she still entertains the idea of 
contending successfully upon the 
continent, against the armies of 
France. What hope can she now 
have, especially as France is ir- 
revocably united with Russia? 

The undersigned is command- 
ed to repeat the proposal, to ad- 
mit to the negotiation all the al- 
lies of the king of England; 
whether it be the king who reigns 
in the Brazils; whether it be the 


king who reigns in Sweden; or 
whether it be the king who reigns 
in Sicily; and to take for the ba- 
sis of the negotiation the uti fros- 
sidetis. He is commanded to ex- 
press the hope, that, not losing 
sight of the inevitable results of 
the force of states, it will be re- 
membered, that between great 
powers there is no solid peace 
but that which is at the same 
time equal and honourable for 
both parties. 

The undersigned requests his 
excellency, Mr. Canning, to ac- 
cept the assurances of his highest 
consideration. 

CHAMPAGNY. 


OFFICIAL NOTE. 


Dated Foreign Office, 9th Decem- 
ber, 1808. 


The undersigned, his majes- 
ty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, has laid be- 
fore the king his master the note 
transmitted to him by his excel- 
lency the Count Nicolas de Ro- 
manzoff, minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of his majesty the emperor 
of all the Russias, dated on the 
28th of November. 

The king learns with astonish- 


ment and regret the expectation . 


which appears to have been en- 
tertained that his majesty should 
consent to commence a negotia- 
tion for general peace by the pre- 
vious abandonment of the cause 
of the Spanish nation, and of the 
legitimate monarchy of Spain, in 
deference to an usurpation which 
has no parallel in the history of 
the world. 

His majesty had hoped that 
the participation of the emperor 
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of Russia in the overtures made 
to his majesty would have afford- 
ed a security to his majesty 
against the proposal of a condi- 
tion, so unjust in its effect, and 
so fatal in its example. 

Nor can his majesty conceive 
by what obligation of duty or in- 
terest, or by what principle of 
Russian policy, his imperial ma- 
jesty can have found himself 
compelled to acknowledge the 
right, assumed by France, to de- 
pose and imprison friendly sove- 
reigns, and forcibly to transfer 
to herself the allegiance of loyal 
and independent nations. 

If these be indeed the princi- 
ples to which the emperor of 
Russia has inviolably attached 
himself; to which his imperial 
majesty has pledged the charac- 
ter and resources of his empire; 
which he has united himself with 
France to establish by war, and 
to maintain in peace, deeply does 
his majesty lament a determina- 
tion by which the sufferings of 
Europe must be aggravated and 
prolonged; but not to his majes- 
ty is to be attributed the conti- 
nuance of the calamities of war, 
by the disappointment of all hope 
of such a peace as would be com- 
patible with justice and with ho- 
nour. 

The undersigned, &c. 

| GEORGE CANNING. 


~ 


OFFICIAL NOTE. 


Dated Foreign Office, 9th Decem- 
ber, 1808. 


The undersigned, his majes- 
ty’s Principal Secretary of State 
‘for Foreign Affairs, has laid be- 
fore the king his master the note 


transmitted to him by his excel- © 


lency M. de Champagny, dated 
the 28th November. 

He is especially commanded 
by his majesty to abstain from 
noticing any of those topics and 
expressions insulting to his ma- 
jesty, to his allies, and to the 
Spanish nation, with which the 
official note transmitted by M. de 
Champagny abounds. 

His majesty was desirous to 
have treated for a peace which 
might have arranged the respec- 
tive interests of all the powers 
engaged in the war on the prin- 
ciples of equal justice: and his 
majesty sincerely regrets that 
this desire of his majesty is dis- 
appointed. 

But his majesty is determined 
not to abandon the cause of the 
Spanish nation, and of the legiti- 
mate monarchy of Spain: and 


the pretension of France to ex-. 


clude from the negotiation the 
central and supreme govern- 
ment, acting in the name of his 
Catholic majesty Ferdinand the 
Seventh, is one, which his ma- 
jesty could not admit, without 
acquiescing in an. usurpation 
which has no parallel in the his- 
tory of the world. 
The undersigned, &c. 
GEORGE CANNING. 


ADDRESS OF THE FRENCH EM- 
PEROR TO THE LEGISLATIVE 
BODY, AND THEIR ANSWER. 


Paris, Oct. 26, 1808. 
Yesterday his majesty the em- 
peror and king wentsin great 
state to the Palace of the Legis- 
lative body, in order to open the 
sitting. His majesty addressed 
the assembly as follows: 
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" Messieurs, the Deputies of the 
defiartments to the Legislative 
Body, 

The code of laws, laying down 
the principles of property and of 
civil freedom, which forms the 
subject of your labours, will be 
adopted as the sentiment of Eu- 
rope. My people already expe- 
rience the most salutary effects 
from them. 

The latest laws have laid the 
foundation of our system of fi- 
nance. That is a monument of 
the mightand greatness of France. 
We shall henceforward be able 
to meet the expenditure which 
might be rendered necessary, 
even by a general coalition of 
Europe, from our yearly income 
alone.—Never shall we be redu- 
ced to have recourse to the fatal 
expedients of paper-money, of 
loans, or of anticipation of reve- 
nue. 

I have, in the present year, 
laid out more than a thousand 
miles of road. The system of 
works which I have estabfished 
for the improvement of our ter- 
ritory, will be carried forward 
with zeal. 

The prospect of the great 
French family, lately torn to pie- 
ces by opinions and intestine ran- 
cour, but now prosperous, tran- 
‘quil, and united, has affected my 
soul ina remarkable manner. J 
have felt that,in order to be hafifty, 
I shouldin the first filace be assured 
that France was hapipy. 

The peace of Presburg, that of 
Tilsit, the assault of Copenhagen, 
the plans of England against all 
nations on the ocean, the differ- 
ent revolutions at Constantinople, 
the affairs of Spain and Portugal 
have, in various ways, exercised 
an influence on the affairs of the 
world. 


Russia and Denmark have uni- 
ted with me against England. 

The United States of America 
have rather chosen to abandon 
commerce and the sea, than to 
acknowledge their slavery. 

A part of my army has march- 
ed against that which England 
has formed in Spain, or has dis- 
embarked. It is a distinguished 
favour of that Providence which 
has constantly protected our 
arms, that passion has so far 
blinded the English councils, that 
they abandon the defence of the 
seas, and at last produce thetr ar- 
my on the continent. 

I depart in a few days to put 
myself in person at the head of 
my army, and, with God’s help 
to crown the king of Spain in 
Madrid, and to plant my eagles 
on the forts of Spain. 

[ have only to praise the senti- 
ments of the princes of the con- 
federation of the Rhine. 

Switzerland experiences more 
and more the benefits of the Act 
of Mediation. 

The people of Italy gave me 
grounds for nothing but expres- 
sions of satisfaction. 

The emperor of Russia and 
myself have had an interview at 
Erfurth. Our first thought was 
a thought of peace. We had 
even resolved to make some sa- 
crifices, in order to enable the 
hundred millions of men whom 
we represent, if possible, the 


sooner to enjoy the benefits of 


the commerce of the seas. We 
are agreed, and unchangeably uni- 
ted, as well for fieace as for war. 


Messicurs Defiuties, 

I have ordered my Ministers 
of Finance and of the General 
Treasury, to lay before you an 
account of the receipt and expen- 
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diture of the year. You will there- 
in see, with satisfaction, that I 
have not felt it necessary to in- 
crease the tarif with any impost. 
My people shall experience no 
new burden. 

The speakers of my council of 
state will submit to you many 
plans of laws, and among others 
all those which have relation to 
the criminal code. 

I rely constantly on your co- 
operation. 


October 28, 1808. 

Yesterday at noon, the emperor 
being seated on his throne, sur- 
rounded by the Princes, Grand 
Officers,and Officers of his house- 
hold, the ministers, members of 
the senate, and council of state, 
received at the Palace of the 
Thuilleries a Deputation of the 
Legislative Body. 

The Deputation being admit- 
ted to the foot of the throne, his 
excellency Count Fontanes, the 
President, pronounced the fol- 
lowing address: 

Stre—The Legislative Body 
lays at your majesty’s feet the 
address of thanks voted by all the 
I’rench people as well as by them. 

The paternal sentiments con- 
tained in the speech you have de- 
livered from the throne, have 
diffused throughout love and gra- 
titude. 

The first of captains sees 
something more heroic and ele- 
vated than victory.—Yes, Sire, 
we have it from yourown mouth: 
there is an authority more pow- 
erful and permanent than that of 
arms—it is the authority which 
is founded upon good laws and 
national institutions. The codes 
which your wisdom dictated will 
extend further than your con- 

VOL. Vv. 


quests, and reign without effort 
over twenty different nations, 
whose benefactor you are. 

The Legislative Body ought, 
above all, to celebrate those 
peaceful triumphs, which are ne- 
ver followed but by the blessings 
of the human race. 

Legislation and the finances— 
it is to that that our own duties 
are confined, and it is from you 
we have received that double 
benefit. 

To you was it given to re-dis- 
cover the social order under the 
wreck of a vast empire, and to 
re-establish the fortune of the 
state in the midst of the ravages 
of war. 

You have created, as you have 
every thing besides, the true ele- 
ments of the system of finance. 
That system, the most proper 
for grcat monarchies, is simple 
and fixed as the principle that 
governs them—It is not sustain- 
ed by those artificial means which 
have all the inconsistency of opi- 
nions and of events—TIt is impe- 
rishable as the riches of our soil. 

If sometimes difficult circum- 
stances render new taxes neces- 
sary, these taxes, always propor- 
tioned to that necessity, do not 
exceed the gration of it. The 
future is not devoured before- 
hand. We shall see no more, af- 
ter years of glory, the state sunk 
under the weight of the public 
debt, and bankruptcy, followed 
by revolutions, open an abyss in 
which thrones and society itself 
are entirely lost. 

These miseries are far from us. 
—The receipts equal the expen- 
diture. The present burthens 
will not be augmented; and you 
give us this assurance at the mo- 
ment when cther states are ex- 
hausting all their resources. 
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When you immolate your own 
happiness, the happiness of the 
people occupies your whole soul. 
It was affected with the aspect of 
the Grand Family, (for thus you 
call France), and though sure of 
its utmost devotedness, you offer 
peace at the head of a million of 
invincible warriors. 

It is with this generous design 
that you saw the emperor of Rus- 
sia. Hitherto, when sovereigns 
so powerful, approached each 
other from the extremities of Eu- 
rope, all the neighbouring states 
were inalarm. Sinister and me- 
nacing presages accompanied 
their graud interviews. The two 
first monarchs of the world unite 
their standards not to invade, but 
to pacify the world. 

Sire, your majesty has pro- 
nounced the word sacrifices, we 
dare say to your majesty, that 
wordcompletesall yourtriumphs. 
Certainly the nation wishes no 
more than yourself for those sa- 
crifices that would injure their 
glory and yours; but there was 
but one means of increasing your 
grandeur, it was to moderate the 
use of it. You have shown us the 
spectacle of force which subdues 
every thing, and you reserve for 
us a more extraordinary specta- 
cle, that of force subduing itself. 

A hostile people, it is true, 
pretend to retard this last glory. 
They have descended upon the 
continent at the voice of discord 
and of factions. Already you have 
taken up your arms to march and 
meet them—already you aban- 
don France, which for so many 
years have seen you but for a few 
days; you depart, and I know not 
what fear, inspired by love and 
tempered by hope, has disturbed 
all our hearts. Yet, we know full 
well, that wherever you are you 
carry with you fortune and yic- 


tory—The country accompanies 
you with its regretand its wishes; 
it recommends you to her brave 
children who form your faithful 
iegions—Her wishes will be ac- 
complished—all your soldiers 
swear upon their swords to watch 
round a head so dear and so glo- 
rious, where so many destinies 
repose. Sire, the hand that has 
led you from miracle to miracle, 
to the summit of human gran- 
deur, will abandon neither France 
nor Europe, which yet, for so 
long a time, stands in need of 
you. 


His majesty replied— 

Gentlemen, President and De- 
puties of the Legislative Body, 
my duty and my inclinations lead 
me to share the dangers of my 
soldiers.—We are mutually ne- 
cessary.—My return to my capi- 
tal shall be speedy.—I_ think lit- 
tle of fatigues, when they can 
contribute to ensure the glory 
and grandeur of France. I recog- 
nize, in the solicitude you ex- 
press, the love you bear me.I 
thank you for it. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENTS OF THE 
CONDITION OF THE FRENCH 
EMPIRE, 


Legislative Body, 


Paris, Nov. 3. 


In the sitting of yesterday his 
excellency the minister of the In- 
terior, accompanied by Messrs. 
de Segur and Corvetto, Council- 
lors of State, pronounced the fol- 
lowing speech on the situation 
of the empire :—~ 

GreuTLEMEN—You terminated 
your last session, leaving the em- 
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pire happy, and its chief loaded 
with glory. The year has passed 
away, anda multitude of new cir- 
cumstances have added to the 
good fortune of the country, and 
increased our hopes of future be- 
nefits. All that I have to state to 
you, gentlemen, is already known 
to you, and for your full informa- 
tion, I have only to retrace to 
your memory the principal events 
which have filled up the interval 
between your last and your pre- 
sent session, and to recal to you 
the additional advantages for 
which France is indebted to the 
wisdom and valour of her sove- 
reign. I will speak to you first 
of the wants of nations; justice, 
public instruction, the arts and 
sciences, the numerous branches 
of internal administration, public 
worship, the finances, and our 
principal relations with the states 
of the continent. The recital will 
bring us of course to this lament- 
able war, which we maintain 
against one single people. The 
glory of our nation wounds that 
peopie, our strengthalarms them, 
the independence of our com- 
merce and our industry, disquicts 
them; every thing is again sub- 
jected to the fortune of war; but 
the days of justice are not far 
distant. 


COMMERCE. 


The political events have been 
unfavourable to commerce. It 
still was kept alive in the midst 
of the contentions that have de- 
luged the continent in blood, be- 
cause those nations that were in- 
volved in the war preferred their 
neutrality—that right deemed in 
our times inviclable. But the En- 
glish legislation, already misled 
by the ambition of universal mono- 


~~ 


poly, has overthrown the ‘ancient 
barrier of the law of nations, and 
trampled their independence un- 
der foot, subst tuting in the room 
of them a new maritime code. 
The ordinances of his Britannic 
majesty have realized these in- 
novations: tlt of the 11th of No- 
vember, 1807, is particularly re- 
markable; it pronounces by an 
universal blockade the interdic- 
tion of all our ports, in subjecting 
the ships of Neutral Powers, 
friendly and even allied to Great 
Britain, to the visitation of its 
cruizers, to be conducted to Bri- 
tish ports, and there to be taxed 
by an arbitrary inquisition. 

The emperor, obliged to op- 
pose just reprisals to this strange 
legislation, gave out the decree 
of the 23d of November, ordain- 
ing the seizure and contiscation 
of the ships which, after having 
touched in England, should en- 
ter the ports of France. From 
these measures, provoked by the 
British iaws, the almost absolute 
cessation of the maritime rela- 
tions, and many privations for the 
French merchants, manufa¢tur- 
ers, and consumers, must have 
necessarily ensued. We all know 
with what resignation these pri- 
vations were endured; we know 
that they are already become ha- 
bitual, that they have awakened 
the genius of invention, and pro- 
duced a thousand resources in 
substitution of the objects which 
we are in want of; we know, fi- 
nally, that a great nation, essen- 
tially agricultural, can, by pos- 
sessing in abundance all articles 
of utility, easily forego those, 
which only form certain luxuries 
or conveniencies of life, particu- 
larly when its independence and 
glory should be put at stake. 

These circumstances have fa- 
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vored one of the greatest scourges 
of commerce, smuggling. But it 
has been strongly repressed. The 
government is preparing new 
means against this foe to the pub- 
lic revenue, and national indus- 


‘try; the great emoluments it 


procures excites the most ardent 
cupidity. Those, who ought not 
to be honoured with the approba- 
tion of merchants, lest we should 
degrade commerce, are still de- 
voting themselves to criminal 
peculations; they think that they 
are only the shame of an ordinary 
transgression, but the public-in- 
dignation and vengeance will 
overtake them, and teach them, 
that under circumstances where 
the nationemploys for its defence, 
in an unexampled war, the inter- 
diction ofall commercial relations 
with the enemy, the violation of 
these dispositions is an hostile de- 
claration, a true alliance with this 
same enemy; that consequently 
every smuggler renounces the 
benefit of the municipal laws to 
be subjected solely to those of 
war, and that he ought to dread 
the terrible and rapid application 
of those laws, which authorise 
the invasion of his fortune and 
personal castigation. 

The government, penetrated 
with the situation of the French 
commerce, has strove to mitigate 
the evils, to provide for its wants. 
Abroad, a treaty with the king- 
dom of Italy secures to France 
all the advantages which are com- 
patible with reciprocal justice. 
In the interior, various sums have 
been advanced to manufacturers 


and proprietors of produce, which — 


public events had accumulated 
or cramped in their stores. The 
Loisse d’Amortissement has in- 
terfered in the outfittings of ad- 
venturers. A law has limited the 


bounds of the interest on money; 
offices established at Lyons and 
at Rouenare prolusive to a grand 
system of facility in the circula- 
tion of the numerary and mer- 
chandize. The exchange and the 
commercial tribunal of Paris see 
rising for their accommodation a 
stately palace, on the scite of the 
nunnery of St. Thomas. 

Conformably to the new code, 
an organization of the tribunals 
of commerce of the empire is 
preparing. The Prefect, the 
Courts of Appeal, have been con- 
sulted on the most eligible scites 
for these tribunals, as well as on 
the subject of their number, the 
Judges and their Surrogates. A 
general project has been submit- 
ted to the discussion of the Coun- 
cil of State, and to the sanction 
of his majesty. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The Prefects, the Courts of 
Appeal, and of the members of 
the general Councils of Depart- 
ment, formed in commission, are 
also called upon to give their ad- 
vice on a project of the greatest 
utility, that of a rural code, so im- 
portant to the prosperity of agri- 


culture, and so closely interwo-— 


ven with national prosperity. In 
the mean time, one of the prin- 
cipal improvements of which 
agriculture is capable, is daily 
effected by the re-organization of 
our repositories for the breed of 
horses.—Light new repositories 
of stallions have been formed this 
year. Premiums held out to the 
owners of the best horses brought 
to the fairs, rewards decreed at 
the departmental races, are so 
many additional means of favour- 
ing the production of the most 
eligible species of this animal. 
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Two new sheep-farms have been 
introduced. Six hundred Me- 
rinos, of the best breed, have been 
ordered from Spain, and they are 
already arrived in France, not- 
withstanding the varicty of ob- 
stacles that have occurred on 
their passage.—They will be di- 
vided in two new establishments, 
as yetin embryo. The multiplica- 
tion of the flocks increases rapid- 
ly, and we may consider the hap- 
py revolution introduced in this 
branch as completed. May it one 
day be so with the culture of cotton. 
In spite of the contrarieties of a 
hardy spring, and a tolerabte cold 
autumn, the attempts made still 
give room to hope for ultimate 
success. We are justified to au- 
gur well also of the attempts 
made on the subject of the syrups 
of the grape. The rich cumure 
of tobacco is daily extending 

that which is gathered in the vi- 
cinity of St. Malo, equals in qua- 
lity those of America.—-France 
will one day, to judge by appear- 
ances, not only supply its own 
wants with that production, but 
also export it to her neighbours. 


MARINE. 


Though, during the present 
eampaign, the government has 
limited its maritime operations, 
still a squadron armed at Toulon, 
as if by enchantment, and con- 
ducted with skill, has been able 
to defeat, by able mancuvres, 
the combinations of the enemy, 
by conveying to Corfu, two years 
supplies of men, artillery, provi- 
sions, and ammunition. After 


having thus rendered useless the 
expedition with which that bar- 
rier of the Adriatic was threaten- 
ed, the fleet of admiral Gan- 
theaume returned safe through 


all the difficulties of a boisterous 
navigation, and a. the dangers of 
continued tempests. The colonies 
have in like manner been suc- 
cessfully supplied with provi- 
sions, by squadrons of frigates 
and corvettes, which, while they 
fulfilled that important object, 
had, like the squadron that went 
to Corfu, the advantage of mak- 
ing prizes of a great number of 
the enemy’s ships, richly laden. 
In India, prizes to the value of 
fifteen millions have been the re- 
sult of the cruizes ofour frigates, 
one of which only surrendered, 
and that after a glorious contest, 
against a superior force. 

Our cruizers, in all parts of the 
world, and above all in the seas 
of India and Guadaloupe, have 
proved themselves formidable to 
the enemy. Butit is not so much 
with a view to what is done, but 
to what it may do in time, that 
our marine ought to be consider- 
ed. Ten ships of the line, con- 
structed in the docks of Antwerp, 
and fitted for sea many months 
since, are awaiting their destina- 
tion. The flotilla of Boulogne, 
kept up and equipped, is still in 
readiness to undertake the ope- 
rations for which it was originally 
created. Twelve ships of the line, 
and as many frigates, have been 
launched within the year, and 
twenty-five more, and as many 
frigates, on the stocks, attest the 
activity of our dock-yards. Our 
ports are preserved in perfect or- 
der, and the creation of that of 
Cherbourg is so far advanced, 
that its bason may be expected to 
be in a state to contain squad- 
rons, before the lapse of two 
campaigns. 

Spezzia is about to become a 
second Toulon. The union of 
almost all the coast ef the Medi- 
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terranean to France, secures to 
our arsenals and our ships abun- 
dant supplies of provisions, stores, 
and men. Venice, Ancona, Na- 
ples, and all the means of Holland 
and Italy are in motion. 


THE PRESENT WAR. 


At the epoch of your last sit- 
ting, gentlemen, every thing 
combined to deliver Europe from 
its long agitations, but England, 
the enemy of the world, still re- 
peated the cry of perpetual war, 
and war continues. What then 
is the object, what will be the is- 
sue? The object of this war is 
the slavery of the world, by the 
exclusive possession of the seas. 
There is no doubt, that by sub- 
scribing treaties of bondage, dis- 
guised under the holy name of 
peace, nations may obtain repose ; 
but this shameful repose would 
be death. In this alternative the 
choice between submission and 
resistance could not be long 
doubtful. The war which Eng- 
land has provoked, which she 
continues with so much pride 
and obstinacy, is the termination 
of the ambitious system which 
she has cherished during two 


_ centuries. Mixing in the poli- 


tics of the continent, she has suc- 
ceeded in holding Europe in a 
perpetual agitation, and in excit- 
ing against France all the envious 
and jealous passions. It was her 
wish to humble or destroy France, 
by keeping the people of the con- 
tinent constantly under arms ; 
but thus detaching the maritime 
powers, she had the art to profit 
from the divisions she foment- 
ed among neighbours, in order to 
forward her distant conquests. 
In this manner has she extend- 
ed. her colonies, and augmented 


her naval power; and, by the aid 
of that power, she hopes hence- 
forth to enjoy her usurpation, 
and to petiin. + to herself the ex- 
clusive possession of the seas, 
But until these latter times, she 
paid at least some respect to the 
laws of nations; she seemed to 
respect the rights of her allies, 
and even, by some returns to- 
wards peace, allowed her enemies 
to breathe. This conduct is, how- 
ever, no longer suitable to the 
developement of a system which 
she can no longer dissemble. All 
who do not promote her interests 
are her enemies. The abandon- 
ment of her alliance is a cause 
of war; neutrality is a revolt; 
and all the nations that resist her 
yoke, are made subject to her 
cruel ravages. 

It is impossible to foresee what 
might have been the consequence 
of so much audacity, had not for- 
tune, on our part, raised upa 
man of a superior order, destined 
to repel the evils with which 
England threatens the world. He 
had always to combat the allies 
of that power on the continent, 
and to conquer the rising ene- 
mies she succeeded in creating. 
Always attacked, always threat- 
ened, he found it necessary to 
regulate his policy by that state 
of things, and felt that to lay the 
contest it was necessary to aug- 
ment our forces,and weaken those 
of our enemies. 

The emperor always pacific, 
but always armed by necessity, 
was not ambitious of aggrandizing 
the empire. Prudence always 
directed his views. It became 
necessary for him to relieve our 
ancient frontiers from the too 
near danger of sudden attacks, 
and to found their security on 
limits fortified by nature; finally, 
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it became necessary so to sepa- 
rate France, by alliances, from 
her rivals, that even the sight of 
an enemy’s standard never could 
alarm the territory of the em- 
pire. 

England, defeated in the dis- 
putes she so often renewed pro- 
fitted, however, of them to in- 
crease her wealth, by the univer- 
sal monopoly of commerce. She 
had impoverished her allies by 
wars, in which they fought only 
for her interests. Abandoned at 
the moment in which their arms 
ceased to serve those interests, 
their fate became the more in- 
different to her, as she preserved 
some commercial relations with 
them, even while she continued 
the war with France. 

Even France herself left to the 
English the hope of a shameful 
subjugation. to the want of cer- 
tain objects, the privation of which 
they believe our generous popu- 
lation could not support. They 
thought that if they could not 
enter our territory of the empire 
by their arms, they might pene- 
trate its heart by a commerce 
now become its most dangerous 
enemy, and the admission of 
which would have exhausted its 
most valuable resources.. The 
genius and the prudence of the 
emperor have not overlooked this 
danger. Involved in the difficul- 
ties of the continental war, he 
ceased not, however, to repel 
from his states the monopoly of 
English commerce. He has since 
completed the measures of an ef- 
fectual resistance. 

No one cun now be deceived 
on this subject; since the Eng- 
lish have declared this new kind 
of war, ail the ports of the conti- 
nent are blockaded, the ocean is 
interdicted to every neutral ship 


which wil! not pay to the British 
treasury a tribute which is meant 
to be imposed on the whole po- 
pulation of the globe. To this 
law of slavery other nations have 
replied by measures of reprisal, 
and by wishes for the annihilation 
of such atyranny. The English 
nation has separated itself from 
every other nation. England is 
fixed in this situation. All her 
social relations with the continent 
are suspended. She is smitten 
by the excommunication which 
she has herself provoked. The 
war will henceforth consist in re- 
pelling from all points the Eng- 
lish commerce, and in employing 
all the means calculated to pro- 
mote that end. 

France has energetically con- 
curred in the exclusion of the 
monopoly of commerce: she has 
resigned herself to privations 
which long habits must have 
rendered more painful. Some 
branches of her agriculture and 
her industry have suffered, and 
still suffer, but the prosperity of 
the great body of the nation is 
not affected; she is familiarized 
with that transitory state, the 
hardship of which she beholds 
without fear. The allies cf 
France, and the United, States, 
sacrifice like her, and with a re- 
solution equally generous, their 
private conveniencies. England 
was on the eve of the moment 
when her exclusion from the con- 
tinent was about to be consum- 
mated; but she availed herself 
of the last circumstance to spread 
the genius of evil over Spain, and 
to excite in that unhappy country 
all the rage of furious passions. 
She has sought for alliances even 
in the support of the Inquisition, 
and even in the most barbarous 
prejudices, Unhappy people, to 
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whom do you confide your desti- 
ny? To the contemner of all mo- 
ral obligations—to the enemies 
of your religicn—to those who, 
violating their promises, have 
elevated on your territory a mo- 
nument of their impudence, an 
affront, the impunity of which for 
above a century would bear tes- 
timony against your courage, if 
the weakness of your govern- 
ment had not been alone to blame. 
You ally yourself with the Eng- 
lish who have so often wounded 
your pride and your indepen- 
dence, who have so long ravish- 
ed from you by open violence, 
and even in time of peace, the 
commerce of your colonies; who 
in order to intimate to you their 
prohibition of your neutrality, 
caused their decrees to be pre- 
ceded by the plunder of your 
treasures, and the massacre of 
your navigators, who, in fine, 
have covered Europe with proofs 
of their contempt for their allies, 
and for the deceitful promises 
they had made to them. You 
have without doubt recovered 
from your error. You will then 
groan for the new perfidies that 
are reserved for you. But how 
much blood, and what a quantity 
of wars will flow before this tardy 
return to your senses. The Eng- 
lish, hitherto absent from all great 
conflicts, try a new fortune on 
the continent. They ungarrison 
their island, and leave it almost 
without defence in the presence 
of an enterprising and valiant 
king, who commands a French 
army, and who has already snatch- 
ed from them the strong position 
of the island of Caprea. What 
then will be the fruit of their ef- 
forts? Can they hope to be able 
to exclude the I’rench from Spain 
and Portugal? Can the success 


be doubtful ? The emperor him- 
self will command his invincible 
legions. What a presage does 
the heroic army of Portugal offer 
to us, which, struggling against 
double its force, has been able to 
raise trophies of victory on the 
very land where it fought to such 
disadvantage, and to dictate the 
conditions of a glorious retreat. 
In preparing for a new struggle 
against our only enemy, the em- 
peror has done all that was ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of 
peace on the continent. He must 
reckon upon it without doubt, 
inasmuch as Austria, the only 
power which could disturb it, has 
given the strongest assurances 
of her disposition, in recalling 
her ambassador from London, and 
desisting from all political com- 
munication with England. 

Sull Austria had recently made 
armaments, but they took place 
certainly without any hostile in- 
tention. Prudence nevertheless 
dictated energetic measures of 
precaution. The armies of Ger- 
many and Italy are strengthened 
by levies of the new conscription. 
The troops of the confederation 
of the Rhine are complete, well 
organized, and disciplined. 

One hundred thousand of the 
grand army leave the Prussian 
states to occupy the camp at Bou- 
logne,while Denmark, henceforth 
safe from any English invasion, 
is evacuated by our troops, which 
are concentrated and centralising 
themselves. Before the end of 
January, the battalions withdrawn 
to Spain will be replaced on the 
banks of the Elbe and the Rhine. 
Those which quitted Italy last 
year return to their former des- 
tination. 

Such, Messieurs, is the exter- 
nal situation of France. 
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in the interior, the greatest 
erder in all parts of the adminis- 
tration, lmportant ameliorations, 
a great number of new institu- 
tions, have excited the gratitude 
of the people. The creation of 
titles of nobility have environed 
the throne with a new. splendor. 
This system creates in all hearts 
a laudable emulation. It per- 
petuates the recollection of the 
most illustrious services paid by 
the most honourable reward. The 
clergy have distinguished them- 
selves by their patriotism, and by 
their attachment to their sove- 
reign and their duties. Respect 
to the ministers of the altar, who 
honour religion by a devotion so 
pure, and virtues so disinterest- 
ed! The magistrates of all classes 
every where aid, with success- 
ful efforts, the views of the so- 
vereign, and the people by their 
zeal facilitate the operation of 
their authority, and by the mani- 
festation of the most affecting 
sentiments, exalt the courage and 
ardour of the troops. 

Soldiers, magistrates, citizens, 
all have but one object, the ser- 
vice of the state; but one senti- 
ment, that of admiration for the 
sovereign; but one desire, that 
of seeing heaven watch over his 
days, as a just recompense for 
a monarch who has no other 
thought, no other ambition, than 
those of the happiness and the 
glory of the French nation. 

The orator descended from the 
Tribune amidst the applauses of 
the assembly. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE FRENCH 
EMPEROR IN SPAIN. 


Spaniards !—You have been 
voL. 


misled by perfidious men. They 
have engaged you in a senseless 
struggle, and you have had re- 
course to arms. Is there one 
amongst you, who after a mo- 
ment’s reflection upon all that has 
passed, would not be convinced 
that you have been the sport of 
the eternal enemies of the conti- 
nent, who take delight in witness- 
ing the effusion of Spanish and 
French blood? What possible re- 


sult would attend even the suc- 


cess of some campaigns? An 
endless war upon your soil, and 
a tedious uncertainty respecting 
the fate of your properties and 
lives. Within the space of a few 
months, you have been delivered 
up to all the afflictions of popular 
factions. The defeat of your ar- 
mies has been the work of some 
marches; I have entered Ma- 
drid: the rights of war would’ 
justify me in making a signal ex- 
ample, by washing away in blood 
the outrages offered to me and 
to my nation: but I have listened 
to the dictates of clemency only. 

Some men, the authors of all 
your calamities, shali alone be 
punished. I shall speedily drive 
from the peninsula that English 
army which has been sent to 
Spain, not for the purpose of as- 
sistance to you, but to inspire 
you with a false confidence and 
to mislead you. 

I had declared to you in my 
proclamation of the 2d of June, 
that I wished to be your regene- 
rator. To the rights which had 
been ceded to me by the princes 
of the last dynasty, you wished 
that I should add the right of 
conquest. That shall not make 
any alteration in my intentions. I 
am even disposed to praise all 
that may be generous in your ef- 
forts; T am willing to admit, that 
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your realinterestshave beencon- Arr. I].—The liberty and se- 
cealed from you, that the real curity of the lives and properties 


_ state of things had been disguised of the citizens and other persons 


from you. Spaniards, your des- residing in Madrid, as well as 
tiny is in your own hands. ‘ Re- those in public employments : 
ject the poisons which the Eng- the preservation of their situa- 
lish have spread amongst you:— tions, or the option of their re- 
let your king be assured of your tiring from this court, if they 


affection and your confidence,and should prefer it. Likewise the 


you will be more powerful and lives, privileges, and properties. — 
more happy than ever you have of the secular and regular Eccle- 
been. All that obstructed your siastics of both sexes, together 
prosperity and your grandeur, I with the respect due to the 
have cestroyed; the chains which churches, all in conformity to 
have borne down the people, I our laws and customs.—Answer. 
have broken; a free constitution Granted. 

‘gives you a limited and constitu- Arr. II].—The lives and pro- 
tional, instead of an absolute mo- perties of all military officers of 
_narchy. It depends upon your- rank are likewise to be safe.— 

selves whether this constitution Answer. Granted. ‘ 
shall still continue in your land. Art. IV.—No person shall be 
But should al] my efforts prove liable to persecution on account 
fruitless, and should you not me-~ of their political opinions or wri- 
rit my confidence, nothing will tings, any more than those em- 
remain for me but to treat youas ployed in a public capacity, for 
conquered provinces, and to place what they may have done hitherto 
my brother upon another throne. in the exercise of their employ- 
1 shall then place the crown of ments, orin obedience to the for- 
Spain upon my own head, and mer government; nor shall the 
cause it to be respected by the people suffer for the ordinary ef- 
guilty; for God has given me forts which they have made for 
power and inclination to surmount their defence —Answer.Granted. 
all obstacles. * Art. V.—No other contribu- 
Given at our Imperial camp at tions shall be exacted beyond the 
Madrid, Dec. 7, 1808. ordinary ones that have hitherto 
- NAPOLEON. been paid—Answer. Granted, 
till the realm shall definitively be 

organized. 

Arr. VI.—Our laws, customs, 
and courts of justice shall be pre- 
| served in their present constitu- 
Capitulation frroposed by the Mili- tion—Answer. Granted, until 

tary and Civil Junta of Madrid, the kingdom undergoes its de- 


CAPITULATION OF MADRID, 


to his Imperial und Royal Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of the French. 


Articte I—The preserva- 
tion of the Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman religion, without any 
other being legally tolerated— 
Answer. Granted. 


finitive organization. 

Art. VII.—The Frenchtroops 
and their officers shall not be 
quartered in private houses, but 
in military lodging-houses and 
tents, and by no means in convents 
or monasteries ; the privileges 
allowed to the respective classes 
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by the laws being preserved.— 
Answer. Granted, it being well 
understood that both the officers 
and privates must have quarters 
and tents that are furnished con- 
formably to the military regula- 
tions, unless the said buildings be 
insufficient. 

Art. VIII.—The troops shall 
march out of the town with the 
honours of war, and be at liberty 
toretire whithersoever they chuse. 
— Answer. The troops shall march 
out with the honours of war; they 
shail march off by files to-day at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, and leave 
their arms and cannon: the arm- 
ed peasants shall also leave their 
arms and artillery; after which 
the inhabitants shall retire to their 
houses, and those from without 
the town to their villages. All 
the individuals that have enlisted 
among the troops of the line four 
months ago, shall be free from 
their engagements, and retire to 
their villages. All the rest shall 
continue prisoners of war till an 
exchange take place, which will 
commence immediately between 
equal numbers, and rank for rank. 

Art. [X.—The public debts 
and engagements of the state shall 
be faithfully and constantly dis- 
charged.—Answer. This being a 
political object, belongs to the 
cognizance of the assembly of the 
realm, and depends on the gene- 
ral administration. 

Art. X.—Those generals who 
wish to continue in the capital, 
shall preserve their rank; and 
such as are desirous of quitting it, 
shall be at liberty so to do.—An- 
swer. Granted ; they shall remain 
in their station, although their pay 
can only continue till the kingdom 
receives its ultimate organiza- 
tion. 

Additional Eleventh Article — 


Av detachment of ‘guards shall 
this day, at 4 o’clock, take posses- 
sion.of the palace gate. The dif- 
ferent gates of the city shall, about 
the same time, be delivered up to 
the French army. The guard- 
house of the body guards, and the 
general hospital, shall be surren- 
dered to the French army at the 
same time. At the same hour, 
the park of artillery, and the ar- 
senals, together with the engi- 
neers, shall be surrendered to the 
French artillery and engineers. 
The works and intrenchments 
shall be levelled, and the streets 
repaired. The French officer 
about to take the command of 
Madrid, shall, about mid-day re- 
pair, under a military guard, to 
the house of the Principal (Go- 
vernor), in order to concert with 
government, regulations of police, 
and measures for the establish- 
ment of good order, and public 
security in all parts of the town. 
We, the undersigned commis- 
sioners, authorized by full powers 
for settling and signing the pre- 
sent capitulation, have agreed up- 
on the faithful and entire execu- 
tion of the above measures. 
FERNANDO DE LA VERA ¥ 
PANTOGA. 
TOMAS DE MORLA- 
ALESANDRO. 
Imperial Camp of Madrid, the 4th 
of December, 1808. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT AT MADRID. 


Madrid, Dec. 9, 1308. 
This day, at 11 o’clock in the 
morning, the hour appointed for 
the opening of the sitting, the fol- 
lowing persons assembled to- 
gether: 
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The Corregidor, the Regide’s, 
the Alcades, the Deputies of the 
Third Estate, the heads of the 
Assembly of Masta, the Procura- 
-tors, the Alguazil-Majors, the 
Suffragan Bishops, the Vicars, 
the body of the Curates and bene- 
ficed Clergy, the heads of the dif- 
ferent Commonalties, the body of 
the Nobility, the deputies of the 
five principal Corporations, and 
all the deputations representing 
the 64 divisions of the City of 
Madrid. 

The Corregidor rose to address 
the meeting, and informed them, 
that he had had the honour of be- 
ing admitted to present the ho- 
mage of his respect to his impe- 
rial and royal majesty, and to lay 
at.the foot of his throne the tri- 
bute of the gratitude of the inha- 
bitants of Madrid for the kindness 
and clemency Which his majesty 
had shewn towards that city. 

The Corregidor expressed to 
his imperial and royal majesty the 
happiness which his presence 
shed over the city, and the desire 
with which all the inhabitants 
were animated to deserve and to 
justify such a peculiar mark of 
favour. 

The Corregidor observed, that 
his imperial and royal majesty 
had condescended to converse 
with him in the most benevolent 
manner, and added, that the ob- 
ject of this meeting was to ac- 
quaint the deputies of the city of 
Madrid with the beneficent inten- 
tions of his majesty. Accordingly 
he had to repeat to them in the 
same terms he had heard them, 
the sentiments of his majesty, and 
the favourable dispositions he en- 
tertained towards the whole of 
Spain; adding that the fate of 
Madrid would depend upon its 
ewn conduct. That that would 
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be a happy and prosperous one, . 
if the inhabitants adhered faith- . 
fully to the constitution, and ac- 
knowledged with sincerity, for 
their legitimate king Don Joseph 
Napoleon I.; but that, on the 
other hand, Spain should be re- 
duced to a province of France. 

Here the Corregidor drew a 
faithful picture of the good na- 
ture of king Joseph, who had em- 
ployed his best offices and entrea- 
ties for the conservation of that 
capital, as well as of the neigh- 
bouring cities, and who treated 
them with the tenderness of a 
generous father. 

The Corregidor impressed up- 
on the minds of all the deputies, 
that the presence of the king in 
his capital, should be considered 
as the greatest advantage that 
could be wished for it. 

Accordingly, the deputies 
deeply penetrated with the same 
sentiments, and anxious to con- 
tribute their best endeavours for 
the happiness of the inhabitants 
of Madrid, determined humbly te 
implore his imperial and royal 
majesty to indulge the capital 
with the presence of the king, 
that city, and even all Spain, be- 
ing convinced of the signal advan- 
tages which must be derived from 
the wisdom of his government. 

The deputies insisted, that a 
fresh tribute of thanks should be 
presented to his imperial and 
royal majesty, for the kindness 
with which he had treated that 
city, which his triumphant arms 
had conquered, and for the gene- 
rous pardon of what had happen- 
ed during the absence of king 
Joseph. 

His imperial and royal majes- 
ty is also to be implored to ex- 
tend pardon to those whom fear 
jhad induced to desert the city, 
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as well as to all the peasants who 
had taken up arms. 

His imperial and royal majes- 
ty is also finally to be implored, 
that he will be pleased to order 
his troops to respect property, 
the holy temples, the religious 
institutions; in a word, the pro- 
perty of every class. 

This humble supplication is to 
be laid before his imperial and 
royal majesty, and is to be pre- 
sented to him by a deputation 
taken from among the represen- 
tatives of the city of Madrid. 

It was resolved, in the same 
sitting, that a tribute of the most 
lively gratitude should be pre- 
sented to the king Joseph Nupo- 
leon, whose happy intercession 
with his august brother the em- 
peror of the French, saved the 
city of Madrid. 

His foyal majesty shall be hnm- 
bly supplicated to grant the fa- 
vour of his presence to the city 
of Madrid, that under his just 
and beneficent government, good 
order, justice, and tranquillity, 
may be restored within its walls. 

His royal majesty shall be im- 
plored to employ his royal good 
offices with his imperial brother, 
that pardon may be obtained to 
the absent, and to those inhabi- 
tants who had taken up arms. 

The present frocess verbal 
shall be presented to his imperial 
and royal majesty. 

(Here follows several thousand 
signatures.) 

On the 11th a similar meeting 
was held, for the deputies of the 
inhabitants of the parishes, and 
who acceded to a similar mea- 
sure, which was likewise accom- 
panied with a yast number of 
signatures. 


IMPERIAL DECREES. 


Napfioleon, Emperor of the French, 
king of Italy, Protector of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, &c. 
We. 


Taking into our consideration, 
that one of the greatest abuses 
which have been introduced into 
the finances of Spain, arisesfrom . 
the alienation of the different 
branches of the imposts, and that 
nevertheless imposts are from 
their nature inalienable, we have 
decreed, and do decree as fol- 
lows:— 

From the publication of the 
present decree, every individual 
who shall be in possession, either 
by grant from the king, or by 
sale, or by any other means, of 
any portion whatever of'the civil 
or ecclesiastical imposts, shall 
cease toreceive them; and those 
from whom they may be leviable, 
shall be answerable for the pay- 
ment of their respective imposts 
to the agents of the king, or of 
the treasury. 

The present decree shall be 
published and registered in all 
the councils, courts, and tribu- 
nals, in order to its being carried 
into execution as a law of the 
state. 

NAPOLEON. 


EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES 
OF THE OFFICE OF SECRETARY 
OF STATE. 


Imperial Camp at Madrid, Dec. 
12, 1808. 


We, Napoleon, emperor of the 
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French, king of Italy, and Pro- 
tector of the confederation of the 
Rhine, have decreed and do de- 
cree as follows: 

Art. 1. All Seignorial courts 
of justice are abolished in Spain. 

2. There shall exist no other 
jurisdiction than the royal courts 
of justice. 

3. The present decree shall be 
published and registered in all 
the councils, courts, and tribu- 
nals, in order that it may be exe- 
cuted as the law of the state. 

“NAPOLEON. 


By one decree a general par- 


don is granted to all Spaniards, 


who shall be allegiant to Bona- 
parte, with the following excep- 
tions; and the members of the 
couse’ of Castile are branded as 
cowards, and unworthy of being 
magistrates of a brave nation. 
The following persons are pro- 
scribed as avowed enemies to 


_ France and Spain, viz. 


The duke d’Infantada, 

Duke de Medina Celi, 

Marquis de Santa Cruz, 

Count d’ Altamira, 

Pierre Cevallos, late minister 

of state, 

Duke de Hajar, 

Duke de Ossuna, 

Count de Fernan Nunes, 

Prince of Castelfranco, 

Bishop of Samander. 

By another decree the inquisi- 
tion is abolished; the number of 
convents is reduced to one-third; 
and feudal rights are abolished. 


Address faresented to his Majesty 
the Emperor by the Corregidor 
of Madrid, in the name of the 
magistracy and citizens of that 
catital: 


SIRE— 

The city of Madrid, represent- 
ed by its magistrates, secular and 
regular clergy, nobility, and de- 
puties of the wards, presents it- 
self at the feet of your imhperial 
majesty, to offer you its most 
respectful thanks for the gracious 
clemency with which your ma- 
jesty, in the conquests which 
your victorious troops have made 
of this city, has been pleased to 
think of the safety and welfare 
of its inhabitants, and the praise - 
worthy and beneficent treatment 
which your majesty has been 
pleased to shew towards them, 
and which the city of Madrid 
considers as a pledge of forgive- 
ness for all that has occurred in 
the absence of our king Joseph, 
your majesty’s brother. 

The several colleges constitut- 
ing this assembly, duly deliberat- 
ing on the subject of their meet- 
ing, have concluded and resolved 
to entreat your imperial and royal 
majesty that it may please you 
to grant them the favour of see- 
ing king Joseph in Madrid, in 
order that, under his laws, Ma- 
drid, with all the places under 
its immediate jurisdiction, and 
the whole of Spain, may at length 
enjoy that tranquillity and happi- 
ness which they expect from the 
benevolence of his majesty’s cha- 
racter. 

Finally, Madrid flatters her- 
self that she shall find protection 
in the power of your imperial 
and royal majesty, at the samc 
time that your clemency guaran- 
tees her happiness. 

Sire !—At the feet of your im- 
perial‘and royal majesty. 

Madrid, Dec. 9, 1808. 


To this address his majest: 
returned the following answer: 
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I am pleased with the senti- 
ments of the city of Madrid. I 
regret the injuries she has suf- 
fered, and am particularly happy 
that, under existing circumstan- 
ces, I have been able to effect 
her deliverance, and to protect 
her from great calamities. 

I have hastened to adopt mea- 
sures calculated to tranquillize 
all ranks of the citizens, knowing 
how painful a state of uncertain- 
ty is to all men collectively and 
individually. 

I have preserved the spiritual 
orders, but with a limitation of 
the number of monks. There is 
not a single intelligent person 
who is not of opinion that they 
were too numerous. Those of 
them who are influenced by a di- 
vine call, shall remain in their 
cloisters. With regard to those 
whose call was doubtful, or in- 
fluenced by temporal considera- 
tions, I have fixed thein condition 
in the order of secular priests. 
Out of the surplus of the monas- 
tic property, I have provided for 
the maintenance of the pastors, 
that important and useful class 
of the clergy. 1 have abolished 
that court which was a subject 
of complaint to Europe and the 
present age. Priests may guide 
the minds of men, but must ex- 
ercise no temporal or corporal 
jurisdiction over the citizens. 

I have accomplished what I 
owed to myself and my nation. 
Vengeance has had its due. It 
has fallen upon ten of the prin- 
cipal culprits; all the rest have 
entire and absolute forgiveness. 

I have abolished those privi- 
leges which the grandees usurp- 
ed, ~ during times of civil war, 
when kings but too frequently 
are necessitated to surrender 
their rights, to purchase their 


own tranquillity, and that of their 
people. I have abolished the 
feudal rights, and henceforth 
every one may set up inns, ovens, 
mills, employ himself in fishing 
and rabbit-hunting, and give free 
scope to his industry, provided 
he respects the laws and regula- 


tions of the police. The selfish-— 


ness, wealth, and prosperity of a 
smalj number of individuals, were 
more injurious to your agricul- 
ture than the heat of the dog- 
days. 

As there is but one God, so 
should there be ina state but one 
judicial power. All peculiar ju- 
risdictions were usurpations, and 
at variance with the rights of the 
nation; I have abolished them. 

I have also made known to 
every one what he may have to 
fear, and what he may have to 
hope. I shall expel the English 
army from the peninsula. Sara- 
gossa, Valencia, Seville, shal! be 


‘reduced to submission, either by 


persuasion, or the power of arms. 
There is no obstacle which can 
long resist, the execution of my 
resolutions. 

But what transcends my power 
is this—to consolidate the Spa- 
niards as one nation, under the 


sway of the king, should they’ 


continue to be infected with these 
principles of aversion and hatred 


to France, which the partisans of 
the English and the enemies of 


the continent have infused into 
the bosom of Spain. I can esta- 
blish no nation, no king, no inde- 
pendence of the Spaniards, if the 
king be not assured of their at- 
tachment and fidelity. 

The Bourbons can no longer 
reign in Europe. The divisions 
in the royal family were contriv- 
ed by the English. It was not 
the dethronementofking Charles, 
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and the favourite (the Prince of 
Peace), that the duke of Infanta- 
da, that tool of England, as is 
proved by the papers found in 
his house, had in view. The in- 
tention was to establish the pre- 
dominant influence of England 
in Spain; a senseless project, 
the result of which would have 
been a perpetual continental war, 
that would have caused the shed- 
ding of torrents of blood. No 
power under the influence of 
England can exist on the conti- 
nent. If there be any that enter- 
tain such a wish, their wish is 
absurd, and will sooner or later 
occasion their fall. 

It would be easy for me, should 
I be compelled to adopt that 
measure, to govern Spain, by 
establishing as many viceroys in 
it as there are provinces. Never- 
theless, I do not refuse to abdi- 
cate my rights of conquest in fa- 
vour of the king, and to establish 
him in Madrid, as soon as the 
30,000 citizens which this capital 
contains, the clergy, nobility, 
merchants, and lawyers shall have 
declared their sentiments and 
their fidelity, set an example to 
the provinces, enlightened the 
people and made the nation sen- 
sible that their existence and 
prosperity essentially depend up- 
on a king and a free constitution, 
favourable to the people, and hos- 
tile only to the egotism and 


haughty passions of the gran- - 


dees. 

If such be the sentiments of 
the inhabitants of the city of Ma- 
drid, let the 30,000 citizens as- 
semble in the churches; let them, 
in the presence of the holy sa- 
crament, take an oath, not only 
with their mouths, but also with 
their hearts, and without any je- 
suitical equivocation, that they 


promise support, attachment, and 
fidelity to their king; let the 
priests in the confessional and 
the pulpit, the mercantile class 
in their correspondence, the men 
of the law in their writings and 
speeches, infuse these sentiments 
into the people :—then shall IT 
surrender my right of conquest, 
place the king upon the throne, 
and make it my pleasing task to 
conduct myself as a true friend 
of the Spaniards. The present 
generation may differ in their 
opinions ; the passions have been 
too much brought into action; 
but your grand-children will bless 
me as your renovator; they will 
reckon the day when I appeared 
among you among their memo- 
rable festivals ; and from that will 
the happiness of Spain date its 
commencement. 

You are thus, Monsieur le 
Corregidor, informed of the whole 
of my determination. Consult 
with your fellow-citizens, and 
consider what part you will chuse ; 
but whatever it be, make your 
choice with sincerity, and tell me 
only your genuine sentiments. 


KING’S SPEECH AT THE OPENING 
OF THE BRITISH PARLIA- 
MENT. 


Thursday, Jan. 19, 1809. 


This day the House of Lords 
mct pursuant to prorogation, 
when the Lord Chancellor, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Camden, and the Duke of Mon- 
trose took their seats in their 
robes upon the woolsack as his 
majesty’s commissioners, and 
the speaker and the members of 
the House of Commons being in 
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attendance, the Chancellor deli- 
vered the following Speech from 
his majesty :-— 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

We have it in command from 
his majesty, to state to you, that 
his majesty has called you to- 
gether, in perfect confidence that 
you are prepared cordially to 
support his majesty in the prose- 
cution of a war’, which there is no 
hope of terminating safely and 
honourably, except through vigo- 
rous and persevering exertion. 


We are to acquaint you, that. 


his majesty has directed to be laid 
before you, copies of the propo- 
sals for opening a negotiation, 
which were transmitted to his 
majesty from Erfurth; and of 
the correspondence which there- 
upon took place with the govern- 
ment of Russia and of France; 
together with the declaration is- 
sued by his majesty’s command 
on the termination of that corres- 
pondence. 

His majesty is persuaded, that 
you will participate in the feel- 
ings. which were expressed by 
his majesty, when it was requir- 
ed that his majesty should con- 
sent to Commence the negotia- 
tion, by abandoning the cause of 
Spain, which he had so recently 
and solemnly espoused. 

We are commanded to inform 
you, that his majesty continues to 
receive from the Spanish govern- 
ment the’ Strongest assurances of 
their determined perseverance in 
the cause of the legitimate mo- 
narchy, and of the national inde- 
pendence of Spain; and to assure 
you, that so long as the people of 
Spain shall remain true to them- 
selves, his majesty will continue 
to them his mosi strenuous assis- 
tance and support. 

VOL. \ 


His majesty has renewed to 
the Spanish nation, Jin the mo- 
m€nt of its difficulties and rever- 
ses, the engagements which he 
voluntarily contracted at the out- 
set of its struggle against the 
usurpation and tyranny of France ; 
and we are commanded to ac- 
quaint you, that these engage- 
ments have been reduced into the 
form of a treaty of alliance; 
which treaty, so soon as the rati- 
fications shall have been exchan¢- 
ed, his majesty will cause to be 
laid before you. 

His majesty commands us to 
state to you, that while his majes- 
ty contemplated with the liveliest 

satisfaction the achievements of 
his forces in the commencement 


of the campaign in Portugal, and 
the deliverance of the kingdom of 


his ally from the presence and 
oppressions of the French army, 
his majesty most deeply regret- 
ted the termination of that cam- 
paign by an armistice and con- 


vention, of some of the articles of ' 


which his majesty has felt him- 
self obliged formaliy to declare 
his disapprobation. 

We are to express to you his 
majesty’s reliance on your dispo- 
sition to cnable his majesty to 
continue the aid afforded by his 
yhajesty to the king of Sweden. 
That monarch derives a peculiar 
claim to his majesty’s su ipport in 
the present exigency of his af- 
fairs, from havin concurred with 
his majesty in the propricty of 
rejecting any proposal tor 
tiation to which the governnaci, 
of Spain was not to be admiticd 
as a palty. 


Gentlemen of the House of Cox:- 


MONS, 
We are commanded by -his 
majesty to inform you, that | 
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has directed the estimates of the 


current year to be laid before 


you. His majesty relies upon 
your zeal and affection to make 
such further provisions of supply 
as the vigorous prosecution of 
the war may render necessary ; 
and he trusts that you may be 
enabled to find the means of pro- 
viding such supply without any 
great ort immediate increase of 
the existing burthens upon his 
people. 

His majesty feels assured it 
will be highly satisfactory to you 
to learn, that, notwithstanding the 
measures resorted to by the ene- 
my for the purpose of destroying 


the commerce and resources of 


his kingdom, the public revenue 
has continued in a course of pro- 
gressive improvement. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

We are directed to inform you 
that the measure adopted by par- 
liament in the last session, for 
establishing a Local Militia, has 
been already attended with the 
happiest success, and promises 
to be extensively and permanent- 
ly beneficial to the country. 

We have received his majes- 
ty’s commands most especially to 
recommend to you, that, duly 
weighing the immense interests 
which are at stake in the war now 
carrying on, you should proceed 
with as little delay as possible to 
consider of the most effectual 
measures for the augmentation 
of the regular army, in order that 
hismajesty may be better enabled, 
without impairing the means of 
defence at home, to avail himself 
of the military power of his do- 
gninions in the great contest in 
which he is engaged; and to 
conduct that contest, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, to 


a conclusion compatible with the 
honour of his majesty’s crown, 
and with the interest of his allies, 
of Europe; and of the world. 


Cadiz, Feb. 23. 
PROCLAMATION, 


Our lord the king Don Ferdinand 
VII. and in his royal name, Don 
Felix Jones, field marshal of 
the royal armies, and governor 
pro tempore of this place, &c. 


In consequence of the discon- 
tents and commotions which have 
taken place in this city, whose in- 
habitants have requested various 
things which they consider use- 
ful and necessary to their private 
and public security, and to the 
exercise of their liberty and of 
the national independence ; and 
considering their loyalty and pa- 
triotism at all times, and particu- 
larly at present, as also the sig- 
nal and important services which 
they have performed and are now 
performing in favour of the just 
cause which they defend at the 
hazard of their lives and fortunes, 
it is made known as follows: 

1. That the said governor, 
with the advice and concurrence © 
of the most reverend father 
guardian of Capuchins, has re- 
solved at the petition and request 
of the people, to remove from 
their present situations and em- 
ployments, Don Josef and Don 
Manuel de Heredia, the licenti- 
ate Don Josef de Castro Cubillas, 
and Don Juan de Dios de Larda- 
bur; and if the people desire the ' 
suppression of the junta of go- 
vernment, on expressing their 
wish without disorders or riot, 
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through theig representatives the 
Lyndie, it shall instantly be done. 

2. The most vigilant endea- 
vours shall be used for the dis- 
covery of traitors, in order to 
avoid the danger of collusicn with 
the enemy. That all personal 
injuries shall be redressed, and 
that every thing shall be provided 
for the defence of this place by 
its inhabitants or by national 
troops, without admitting any fo- 
reign troops whatsoever. 

3. That for the greater satis- 
faction of the public, able officers 
of the corps of artillery and en- 
gineers of the British nation, our 
close and faithful ally, who so 
zealously assists us, shail be in- 
vited, for the purpose of examin- 
ing and surveying the fortifica- 
tions of this place and its depen- 
dencies, and shall be consulted in 
every thing relating to its de- 
fence. 

4. That whereas the people of 
Cadiz, dissatisfied with his excel- 
lency the marquis de Villel, a 
member of the central junta, and 
its representative in this city, did 
yesterday the 22d inst. arrest and 
confine him in the monastery of 
the reverend father Capuchin’s, 
and earnestly request an exami- 
nation of his papers, it has been 
determined to do so, and that a 
legal investigation shall take 
place. 

5. That as the public discon- 
tent appears to arise in a great 
measure from the reserve with 
which intelligence of public 
events has hitherto been commu- 
nicated, measures shall be taken 
to satisfy the people on that sub- 
ject, byannouncing whatever may 
occur with the greatest punctu- 
ality and attention. 

6. Lastly, that the enlistments 
of the inhabitants in the provin- 
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cial regiment of Ciudad Rodrigo 
shall cease, until, after consult- 
ing the supreme authority, suita- 
ble measures are taken to garri- 
son and defend this place; for 
which purpose the distinguished 
volunteers, the light troops, and 
the companies of artillery, shall 
remain, and shall not leave it, de- 
claring that the reports spread 
by malevolence that it is intended 
to disarm them, or to send them 
to the army, are absolutely falsc-. 
And that this may be known to 
and satisfy the public, and that 
the confidence due to the autho- 
rities may be restored, and all 
disturbance cease, and tranquilli- 
ty reign, without which the laws 
cannot govern, it is ordered that 
these presents be posted up in 

Cadiz, this 23d Feb. 1809. 
FR. MARIANO DE SEVILLA, 
Guardian of Capuchins. 

Felix Jones. 


CONVENTION OF ARMISTICE BE- 
TWEEN THE RUSSIANS~ AND 
SWEDES. 


Stockholm, Dec. 6, 1808. 


The following report has been 
received from general Klercker, 
the commander in chief of the 
Northern Finnish army: 

My last report was on the 10th 
of November, and was dispatch- 
ed from Brahestad by captain 
Kuhefelt. 

Your majesty’s army under my 
command has since retreated to 
Pyhajocki and Yppiri, where the 
Russians made an attack on our 
rear, turned the left flank near 
Merrijarive, advanced against 
Peliskaski to take the army in the 
rear, and thus compelled the ar- 
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my to fall back to Patjocki, and 
on the 17tha position near Syka- 
jocki, Ruvolax, and Paisola, was 
occupied by our troops; but in 
consequence of the enemy’s corps 
having been reinforced to 20,000 
men, furnished with 60 pieces of 
heavy ordnance, and your majes- 
ty’sarmy having been reduced to 
7000 men, by losses in the field 
and sickness, it became impossi- 
ble to maintain our position, and 
I thought it again advisable to 
open again a negotiation for an 
armistice, the result of which was 
the convention which I hereby 
have the honour to lay at your 
majesty’s feet. 
C. N. KLERCKER, 
General in Chief of the 

Northern Finnish army. 

Memberg, Nov. 24, 1808. 


Convention between the Royal 
Swedish armu in North finland, 
and the Imperial Russian army. 


By virtue of the powers vested 
in us, we, the undersigned, have 
agreed and stipulated the follow- 
ing articles :— 

1. The royal Swedish army is, 
immediately after the notification 
of this convention, to take up a 
position along the frontiers of the 
district of Uleabore, from Kerni 
to Porkawara. Kerni, in conse- 
quence, remains in the hands of 
the Russians. 

2. The Swedish army is to 
evacuate the town of Uleaborg, 
within ten days next ensuing the 
date of this convention, and the 
Russian troops are to take pos- 
session of the said*town on the 
30th of November. The other 


parts of the country which are to 
be given up to the Russians, shall 
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be evacuated according to the 


agreement yet to be concluded 
between the contracting parties. 

S. The rear of the Swedish 
army shall retreat by the route 
agreed upon, and whatever can- 
not be removed by the Swedish 
troops in their retreat, shall be 
considered as a good and lawful 
prize. 

4, The Swedish army binds 
itself neither to destroy, distri- 
bute among the inhabitants, nor 
sell the magazines which they 
shall be necessitated to surren- 
der. 

5. The Swedish troops are not 
to take from Uleaborg, or other 
places to be surrendered, any 
civil officers, nor any articles or 
goods belonging to the provinces. 

6. The Swedish army is to 
send back all clergymen, civil 
officers, and inhabitants of the 
places evacuated by their troops, 
provided it be done by the desire 
or with the consent of the said 
persons. 

7. This convention shall be ra- 
tified by the respective generals 
in chief of both armies, and the 
ratifications exchanged to-mor- 
row night. 

Baron ALDERGRUTZ, 
Maj. Gen. 

Count KAMENSKI, 

Lieut. Gen. 
Oldjocki, 7-18 Nov. 1808. 
| Ratified 8-20 Nov. 1808. ] 


Count Buxhoevden, general in 
chief of the Imperial Russian ar- 
my, proposed additional articles 
of the convention, concluded be- 
tween the royal Swedish army in 
North Finland, and the imperial 
Russian army. 

Art. 1. The armistice conciud- 
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ed between the two armies is to 
continue one month next ensuing, 
the day on which the Swedish 
army crosses the district of the 
frontiers of Uleaborg, or until 
the 12th of January, 1809, and 
notice of the cessation of the ar- 
mistice shall be given at least 
fifteen days before hostilities are 
recommenced. 

Art. 2. During the armistice, 
the imperial Russian troops are 
not to cross the river Kerni. 

C. N. KLERCKER, 
General of Infantry and General 
in Chiefof the Royal Swedish 
army in Finland. 
TTlead-Quarters, Linnugo, 
20ih November. 


General—I have the honour to 
inform you, that the convention, 
which was yesterday concluded, 
has been ratified by his excellen- 
cy General Count Buxhoevden, 
and I shall now transmit it to 
Count Potemkin, in order that 
the exchange of the ratification 
may be effected. With regard to 
the armistice in question, [ have 
his excellency’s command to ac- 
quaint you, that. aithough he 
must decline the conclusion of a 
formal armistice, yet he engages 
his word of honour, that he will 
not recommence hostile opera- 
tions against the Swedish army, 
before the expiration of fourteen 
days, after the Swedish army 
shall have taken up the, position 
stipulated in the above conven- 
tion, in hopes that no operations 
will be commenced on your part 
within the time 

i have the honour, &c. 
Count KAMENSKT?. 
Brahesta, 8-20th Nov, 1808. 


PROCLAMATION BY THE DUKE Or 
SUDERMANIA, ON ASSUMING 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


We, Charles, by the grace of 
God, hereditary prince of Swe- 
den, the Goths, Vandals, &c. 
duke of Sudermania, Grand Ad- 
miral, &c. &c. do declare, that 
under existing circumstances, 
his majesty is incapable to act, 
or of conducting the important 
affairs of the nation: We have, 
therefore (being the nearest and 
only branch of the family, of age) 
been induced for the time being, 
as administrators of the kingdom, 
to take the reins of government 
into our hands, which, with 
the help of the Almighty, we 
will conduct, so that the nation 
may regain pfreace, both at home 
and abroad, and that trade and 
commerce may revive from their 
languishing state. 

Our inviolable intention is, to 
consult with the states on the 
means to be taken to render the 
future time happy to the people 
of Sweden. We invite and com- 
mand our forces by sea and land, 
and also the civil officers, of ail 
degrees, to obey us, as our/real 
intention, and their own welfare 
demand. We recommend you 
all to the protection of God Al- 
mighty. 

Done at Stockholm Palace. 
March 15, 1809 

CHARLES, 
C, LAGERBRING. 


Address of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sudermania, to the pieo- 
pile of Sweden, 


His royal higliness the duke of 
Sudermania deems it right, and 
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conformable to the duties of his 
high station, publicly to lay before 
the Swedish people the motive 
and causes that have produced 
the important change which has 
lately taken place in the govern- 
ment of this country.—The ar- 
chives of the state contain a great 
variety of documents, which will 
prove the necessity of that mea- 
sure, both to the present age and 
posterity. 

For this long time past here, 
the public opinion condemned a 
system of warfare so little suited 
to a country, the commercial 
concerns of which claim that neu- 
trality, which her fortunate geo- 
graphical situation seemed to se- 
cure for Sweden, from being sa- 
crificed by the government.— 
As early as 1805, Sweden joined 
by other powers, entered into a 
war with France, which ‘from 
local circumstances was then 
however, confined to the loss of 
her trade, with nearly all the 
states of Europe, a loss which, al- 
though not to be compared with 
what she has since sustained was 
yet of great importance. Soon 
after differences with Prussia 
arose, which, however, were not 
attended with consequences 
equally important. In the year 
1807, the share which Sweden 
took in the coalition against 
France, became more -moment- 
ous, and its influence in the dear- 
est concerns of the country.more 
detrimental. Swedish Pomerania 


was occupied by foreign troops, 


and Stralsund besieged, yet one 
prospect of more fortunate times 
still remained. 

A continental peace was on the 
point of being concluded in Til- 
sit, and Sweden invited to form 
one of the contracting parties. 


Sweden refused, and in conse- 
quence of this refusal, she was 
compelled to fight France and 
her numerous allies single hand- 
ed on the continent of Europe, 
and the siege of Stralsund was 
carried on with increasing vi- 
gour; even during that siege, 
nay, after the conclusion of the 
convention, which stipulated the 
evacuation of Pomerania and Ru- 
gen, by our troops, offers of 
peace were made by the enemy, 
and rejected; and the German 
possessions of Sweden, the last 
remains of the conquests of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus the Great, were 
lost. Sweden had, however, to 
sustain losses still more severe. 
The winter of 1807, and the fol- 
lowing year, serious apprehen- 
sions arose of an impending rup- 
ture with our neighbours both 
on the east and west of the em- 
pire. These apprehensions and 
dangers might have been warded 
off a few months before, by the 
Swedish government, by its ac- 
cession to the peace of Tilsit, a 
peace which Sweden was not pre- 
vented from concluding by her 
only ally, and which was offered 
on terms by no means irrecon- 
cileable with the public, interest 
of Sweden. 

The war broke out in Finland, 
and its gallant defenders, at the 
end of a severe and honourable 
conflict with an enemy far supe- 
rior in number, were obliged to 
give up to him their beloved 
country. This misfortune, the 
most calamitous event which has 
befallen Sweden for centuries 
past, might have been averted, if 
the powerful preparations of de- 
fence, which the situation and 
nature of the country admitted, 
had been conducted with wigdon) 
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and skill, and if the plans of re- 
sistance, no sooner adopted than 
relinquished, had been continued 
and carried into effect, with uni- 
ty and firmness. Finland, which 
in point of population and intrin- 
sic value, formed one third part 
of the Swedish empire, was lost ; 
and this loss bears with the most 
destructive pressure on the two 
remaining thirds. 

In this state of affairs, the 
means of- waging war aguinst 
such numerous enemies could 
not prove sufficient for any length 
of time, and no other resource 
was left than to burthen with new 
taxes, a people perfectly unabie 
to bear them.—The public neces- 
sities increased in the same pro- 
portion as the means and allow- 
ance of the state were destroyed. 
Trade and navigation were at a 
stand: our mines and agriculture 
were unproductive from want of 
hands; universal ruin spreading 
wide and far; and yet it was uni- 
versally known that his royal 
majesty had again repeated his 
former firm and unalterable de- 
termination, not to conclude a 
peace with the present govern- 
ment of France, without which, 
however, no reconciliation with 
Denmark and Russia could take 
place. 

In this situation of affairs a 
considerable part of the western 
army formed the resolution to 
march to the capital with a pa- 
triotic view which appears by the 
proclamation issued on their part. 
Similar movements took place 
among the rest of the Swedish 
troops, and it.was in this critical 
position his royal majesty came 
to the unfortunate resolution of 
leaving Stockholm, and directing 
his family, and several officers of 
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the staff, to follow him. The 
garrison was ordered to file off, 
and it was intended to assemble 
an army in the south to oppose 
the troops, who were assembling 
from the north and west. Two 
distinct governments were thus 
to be formed; two armies to be 
assembled, and a civil war was 
to fill up the measure of our ca- 
lamities and distress. 

The king’s departure was 
however postponed until the 13th 
March at noon. A universal con- 
sternation prevailed, The most 
respectful remonstrances against 
his majesty’s determination were 
rejected, and no other means re- 
mained even to secure the safety 
of the king’s own person, than 
to prevent him from carrying his 
unfortunate resolve into effect. 
In these circumstances all the 
officers of state in concert with . 
the states of the empire, who 
were present in Stockholm, ex- 
pressed to his royal highness the 
constitutional wish that he might 
take the reins of government into 
his hands, a wish to which his 
royal highness, notwithstanding 
his advanced age, thought him- 
self in duty bound to accede, con- 
fiding that this step will be view- 
ed in its proper light by every 
patriotic Swede. 

Stockholm, March, 5, 1809. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE DUKE OF 
SUDERMANLA, SUMMONING A 
DIET. 


We, Charles, by the grace of 
God, assure you, estates of the 
realm, counts, barons, archbi- 
shops, bishops, nobles, clergy, 
burghers of cities, and common- 
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alty, of our particular favour, 


gracious intentions, and kind af- 


fections, under the protection of 
Almighty God. 

Since. we, according to our 
gracious proclamation of the 13th 
inst. have found ourselves called 
upon to take the reins of govern- 
ment as regent, in order to save 
our beloved native country from 
unavoidable destruction, we have 
considered it of the highest im- 
portance to deliberate with the 
states of the realm, upon the 
means which may procure and 
confirm the future happiness of 
the Swedish nation; we wish, 
therefore, and command, that all 


the states of the realm may as- 


semble in the capital of the king- 
dom before the Ist of May next, 
and not only the nobility may re- 
gulate their conduct by the-laws, 
for the house of nobles, given the 


6th of June, 1626, by the king 


Gustavus Adolphus, of glorious 
memory, &c. and. revived and 
confirmed by Gustavus III. on 
the 9th November, 1778, but that 
the other states, which, as usual, 
send deputies, may observe the 


following order: From the cler- . 


gy are expected to appear the 
archbishop, every bishop from 
his diocese, the first pastor in 
Stockholm, together with so ma- 
ny from each diocese, as usual, 
and of the other states,as many as 
usual, all provided with necessa- 
ry letters of deputation, in order 
that we may be able to begin the 
diet, and after its being fortu- 
nately finished, give you permis- 
sion to return every one to his 
province—Which every one 
must respectfully observe, and 
we are, &c. 

Given at the king’s palace at 
Stockholm, March 14th, 1809. 


FRENCH OFFICIAL NARRATIVE 
OF THE EXPULSION OF THE 
ENGLISH FROM SPAIN. 


The English entered Spain on 
the 29th October; during the 
months of November and Decem- 
ber they beheld the destruction 
of the army of Gallicia at Espi- 
nosa; of the army of Estrama- 
dura at Burgos, of that of Arra- 
gon and Valencia, at Tudela, of 
the army of reserve at Somo- 
Sierra; in fine, they beheld the 
fall of Madrid without making a 
single movement, and without 
any attempt to succour the Spa- 
nish armies, to whom, however, 
a division of the English troops 
would have proyed of considera- 
ble assistance. 

In the beginning of December, 
information was received, that 
the columns of the British army 
were retreating on Corunna, 
where they were to re-cmbark. 
By later accounts, it afterwards 
appeared that they had halted, 
and that on the 16th December 
they set out from Salamanca in 
order to take the field. 

As early as the I5th, the light 
cavalry had marched from Valla- 
dolid. The whole of the English 
army passed the Douro, and ar- 
rived on the 23d in the presence 
of the duke of Dalniatia, at Sal- 
danha. 

As soon as the emperor was 
apprised at Madrid of this unex- 
pected determination on the part 
of the English, he marched in or- 
der to cut off their retreat, and 
pursue their rear. But notwith- 
standing the diligence exerted 
by the French troops, the pas- 
sage of the mountain of Goada- 
rama, which was covered with 
snow, the incessant rain, and the 
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overflowing of the torrents, de- 
layed their march full two days. 

On the 22d the emperor left 
Madrid. His head-quarters were 
on the 23d at Villa-Castin, on the 
25th at Toudesellas, and on the 
27th at Medino de Rio-Secco. 

On the 24th at break of day, 
the enemy had begun to move, in 
order to outflank the left of the 
duke of Dalmatia, but having 
been informed during the morn- 
ing of the movement that took 
place at Madrid, they immediate- 
ly began to retreat, abandoning 
their Spanish adherents, whose 
passions they had inflamed, the 
remains of the Gallician army 
that had conceived fresh hopes, 
some of their hospitals, and a 
part of their baggage, and a great 
number of stragglers. 

They committed great devas- 
tations, the inevitable result of 
forced marches of troops in re- 
treat ; they carried off with them 
mules, horses, and several other 
effects; they pillaged a great 
number of churches and con- 
vents. In the abbey of Sahassen, 
which contained sixty monks, 
and which had all along been re- 
spected by the French army, they 
commisted every sort of depre- 
dation. [very where the priests 
and the monks were seen flying 
at their approach. This disor- 
derly conduct exasperated the 
country against them, and their 
difference of language, manners, 
and of religion, contributed not 
a little to that disposition of men’s 
minds. ‘They reproached the 
Spaniards with having no longer 
an army to unite with theirs, and 
with having deceived the Eng- 
lish government. The Spaniards 
returned for answer, that Spain 
had had numerous armies, but 
that the English had allowed them 
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to be destroyed, without having 
made any effort to assist them. 

During the fifteen days that 
have just elapsed, they did not 
fire a single musket. The light 
cavalry only had given some blows 
with their swords. 

General Duresnel, at the head 
of 400 light horse of the guard, 
fell inat the close of the evening 
with 4 column of English infan- 
try on their march, sabred a num- 
ber of soldiers, and carried disor- 
der into the column. 

General Lefebvre, Disnonettes, 
colonel of the chasseurs of the 
guard, detached two days before, 
with three squadrons of his regi- 
ment, having taken a quantity of 
baggage, of women, and strag- 
glers, and finding the bridge of 
IEzela cut down, imagined that 
the town of Benevente was eva- 
cuated. Carried away by that 
impetuosity with which the 
French soldiers have been so of- 
ten reproached, he swam across 
the river, in order to make for 
Benevente, where he fell in with 
the whole of the cavalry of the 
rear-guard of the English: along 
contest here ensued, of 400 men 
against 2000. There was no re- 
sisting numbers. Those brave 
fellows recrossed the river. 

The horse of general Lefebvre 
was killed by a ball. He had 
himself received a wound from 
a pistol shot, and being dismount- 
ed, was taken prisoner. Ten of 
his chasseurs, who had also been 
dismounted,were likewise taken, 
five were drowned, and twenty 
were wounded. ‘This sharp af- 


fair must have convinced the 

English what they would have to 

dread from such men in a gene- 

ral action; general Lefebvre un- 

doubtedly committed a fault, but 

it was the fault of a Frenchman ; 
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he ought to be blamed and re- 


warded at the same time. 

The number of prisoners taken 
from the enemy up to the pre- 
sent moment, and who are chief- 
ly composed of scattered indi- 
viduals and stragglers, amounts 
to 300. 

On the 28th the head-quarters 
of the emperor were at Valderas; 
the head-quarters of the duke of 
Dalmatia at Manilla, of the duke 
of Elchingen at Villatora. 

On his departure from Ma- 
drid, the emperor appointed king 
Joseph his licutenant-general, 
with the command of the garri- 
son of the capital, together with 
the corps of the dukes of Dantzic 
and Belluno, the divisions of ca- 
valry of Lasalle, Milhaud, and 
Latour.—Maubeurg is ieft for the 
protection of the centre. 

The weather is exceedingly 
bad. Toa piercing cold, heavy 
and continued rains have succeed- 
ed—we suffer, but the English 
must suffer still more. 

On the 30th the cavalry, com- 
manded by the duke of Istria, 
passed the Ezela. On the even- 
ing of the SOth it traversed Be- 
nevente, and pursued the enemy 
as far as Puenta de la Vilana. On 
the same day the head-quarters 
were established at Benevente. 

The English were not satisfied 
with destroying an arch of the 
bridge of Ezela, but they also 
blew up the buttresses with mines, 
a damage wholly wnprofitable, 
and which could be hurtful only 
to the country, the rear betook 
themselves to the most shocking 
plundering. The soldiers in the 
excess of their continual intem- 
perance, gave reins to all the li- 
centiousness of brutal inebriety. 
Every thing in their conduct be- 
spoke rather an hostile army than 


one which came to the assistance 
of a friendly power. The con- 
tempt of the English for the Spa- 
niards gave a sharper edge to 
the impression made by so many 
outrages. This experience will 
throw a salutary damp on those 
insurrections, instigated by fo- 
reigners. One cannot help re- 
gretting that the English had not 
sent an army into Andalusia. 
The army that passed through 
Benevente ten days ago, triumph- 
ed already in hope, and already 
having their colours hung® with 
trophies, nothing could equal the 
audacity and security they dis- 
played. On their return, their 
countenance was sadly changed. 
They were harrassed with fatigue, 
and seemed to be borne down 
with shame of retreating without 
a battle. 

In order to anticipate the just 
reproaches of the Spaniards, the 
Englisi continued incessantly to 
repeat, that they had been promi- 
sed to be joined by numerous 
forces; and the Spaniards repel- 
led their calumnious assertions 
by arguments to which there was 
no answer. 

Ten days ago, when the Eng- 
lish were traversing the country, 
they weil knew that the Spanish 
armies had been destfoyed. The 
commissaries whom they employ- 
ed to accompany the armies of 
the left, of the centre, and of the 
right, knew full well that it was 
not 50,000 men only, but 180,000 
men that the Spaniards had put 
under arms; that these 180,000 
men had fought, while, for six 
weeks, the English had remained 
unconcerned spectators of their 
troubles. These commissaries 
could not but have made it known 
that the Spanish armies had ceas- 
ed to exist —The English, there- 
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fore, could not be ignorant that 
the Spaniards were without ar- 
mies. When, ten days ago, they 
again moved forward, intoxicated 
with the silly hope of deceiving 
the vigilance of the French gene- 
ral, they fell into the snare which 
the French general had laid for 
drawing them into the open 
country. They had before made 
some marches on their return to 
their ships. 

You ought, observe the Spa- 
niards, to have persisted in that 
prudent determination, or else 
you should have been in force 
enough to balance the destinies 
of the French.| Above all, you 
ought not to have at first advan- 
ced with such confidence, only 
afterwards to fall back with so 
much precipitation. You should 
not have drawn the theatre of 
war among us, and expose us to 
the ravages of the two armies. 
After having brought down upon 
our heads such accumulations of 
disasters, you ought not to throw 
the fault upon us. 

We have not been able to resist 
the French troops; nor do you 
seem more able to make head 
against them. Forbear, ‘here- 
fore, to accuse us, to outrage us 
—all our misfortunes we owe to 
you. 

The English had _ reported 
throughout the country that they 
had defeated 5000 of the French 
cavalry on the banks of the Ezela, 
and the field of battle was cover- 
ed with their dead.—The inhabi- 
tants of Benevente were much 
surprised upon visiting the field 
of battle, to have found there only 
three Englishmenandtwo French. 
That contest of 400 men against 
2000, does great honour to the 
French. During the whole of 
the 29th the river continued to 


swell considerably, so that at the 
close of the evening it became 
impossible to ford it. It was in 
the middle of the river, and at 
the moment he was on the point 
of being drowned, that general 
Lefebvre, being carried away by 
the current to the side occupied 
by the English, was made prison- 
er. The loss of the enemy in 
killed and wounded in that affair 
of advanced posts, has been far 
greater than that of the French. 
The flight of the English was so 
precipitate, that they left at their 
hospital their sick and wounded, 
and were obliged to burn a fine 
magazine of tents and clothing. 
They killed all the horses that 
were over fatigued or. wounded, 
and which might embarrass their 
retreat. It is scarcely here to be 
credited how that spectacle so 
shocking to our manners, of hun- 
dreds of horses shot with pistols, 
is revolting to the Spaniards. 
Many persons look upon it as a 
sort of sacrifice. Some religious 
rite which gives rise, inthe mind 
of the Spaniards to very strange 
pictures of the religion of Eng- 
land. The English are retreating 
in the utmost haste. All the 
Germans in their pay are desert- 
ing. Our army will, this even- 
ing, be at Astorga, near the bor- 
ders of Gallicia. 

January 1.—The English re- 
treat with the utmost haste, pur- 
sued by the duke of Istria, with 
9000 cavalry. Among the ma- 
gazines which they burnt at Be- 
nevente, were, independent of 
tents, 4000 blankets, and a great 
quantity of rum. We picked up 


upwards of 200 waggons of bag- 
gage andammunition, left on the 
road from Benevente to Astorga. 
The shattered remains of Roma- 
na’s army threw themselves into 
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the latter town, and increased the 
confusion. 

The events of the English ex- 
pedition to Spain must furnish 
materials for a fine opening speech 
to the English parliament. The 
English nation must be informed, 
that her army remained three 
months in a state of inaction, 
while it was in their power to 
assist the Spaniards; that its 
leaders, or those whose orders 
they executed, have been guilty 
of the extreme folly of making a 
movement forward after the Spa- 
nish armies had been destroyed ; 
that, in a word, it entered upon 
the new year by running away, 
pursued by an enemy, whom he 
did not dare to fight, and by the 
curses of those whom it had stir- 
red up to resistance, and whom 
it was its duty to support. Such 
enterprises and such results can 
belong only to a country that has 
no government. Fox, or even 
Pitt, would not have been guilty 
of such blunders. To contend 
against France by land, who has 
one hundred thousand cavalry, 
fifty thousand horses for all sorts 
of military equipment, and nine 
hundred thousand infantry were, 
on the part of England, carrying 
folly to the utmost extreme; it 
betrays indeed a greediness for 
disgrace ; it is in fine, to adminis- 
ter the affairs of England just as 
the cabinet of the Thuilleries 
could wish them to be adminis- 
tered. It betrays no small igno- 
rance of Spain, to have imagined 
that any importance could be at- 
tached to popular commotion, or 
to indulge the smallest hope that 
by kindling in that country the 
flames of sedition, such a confla- 
gration could be attended with 
any decided result or any mate- 
rial duration. A few fanatical 
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priests are quite sufficient to 
compose and propagate libels, to 
carry a momentary disorder into 
the minds of men; but something 
else is required to cause a nation 
to rise in arms. At the time of 
the French revolution, it required 
three years and the presence of 
the convention to prepare the 
means of military successes; and 
who that does not know to what 
hazards France was nevertheless 
exposed? France was, however, 
stirred up; supported by the 
unanimous resolution to reassert 
rights of which she had been de- 
prived in times of obscurity. In 
Spain, it was a few men who stir- 
red up the people in order to pre- 
serve the exclusive possession 
of rights odious to the people. 
Those who fought for the Inqui- 
sition, for the Franciscans, and for 
feudal rights, might be animated 
by an ardent zeal for their per- 
sonal interests, but could never 
infuse into a whole nation a firm 
resolve or permanent opinion. In 
spite of the English, feudal rights, 
the Franciscans, and the Inquisi- 
tion, have no longer an existence 
in Spain. 

January 3.-~The head of Merle’s 
division, forming part of the duke 
of Dalmatia’s corps,came up with 
the advanced guard on the 3d. 

At 4 P. M. it reached the rear- 
guard of the English, who were 
upon the heights of Prieros, a 
league befere Villafranca, con- 
sisting of 5000 infantry and 600 
cavalry. This position was avery 
fine position, and difficult to at- 
tack. General Merle made his 
dispositions. The infantry ad- 
vanced, beat the charge, and the 
English were entirely routed. 
The difficulty of the ground did 
not permit the cavalry to charge, 
and only 200 prisoners were ta- 
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ken. We had some fifty men 
killed or wounded. General Col- 
bert advanced to see if the caval- 
ry could form ;—his hour was ar- 
rived—a ball struck him on the 
forehead, and he lived but a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

There are two roads from As- 
torga to Villafranca. The Eng- 
lish took the right, the Spaniards 
the left; they marched without 
order—were cut off and surround- 
ed by the Hanoverian chasseurs. 
A general of brigade and a whole 
division laid down their arms. 

Since the 27th ult. we have 
taken more than 10,000 prisoners, 
among whom are 1500 English. 
We have taken also more than 
400 baggage waggons, 15 wag- 
gons of firelocks, their magazines, 
and hospitals. The English re- 
treat in disorder, leaving maga- 
zines, sick, and equipage. They 
will experience astill greater loss, 
and if they be abie to embark, it 
is probable it will not be without 
the loss of half their army. But 
informed that that army was re- 
duced below 20,000 men, the 
emperor resoived to remove his 
head-quarters from Astorga to 
Benevente. 

We found in the barns several 
English who had been hanged by 
the Spaniards—His majesty was 
indignant, and ordered the barns 
to be burnt—The peasants, what- 
ever may be their resentment, 
have no right to attempt the lives 
of the wagvoncrs of either army. 
His majesty has ordered the Eng- 
lish prisoners to be treated with 
ali the respect due to soldiers 
who have manifested liberai ideas 
and sentiments of honour. 

On the 4th, at night, the duke 
of Dalmatia’s head-quarters were 
ten leagues from Lugo. 

January 9.—The duke of Dal- 
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matia, after the battle of Rienos, 
proceeded to expel the English 
from the post of Piedra Fella. 
He there took 1500 English pri- 
soners, five pieces of cannon, and 
several caissons. The enemy 
was obliged to destroy a quantity 
of baggage and stores. The pre- 
cipices were filled with them. 
Such was their precipitate flight, 
and confusion, that they left be- 
hind them in their carriages a 
quantity of gold and silver. The 
property that has fallen into our 
hands, is estimated at two mil- 
lions of livres. 

Half the English cavalry is on 
foot. Since our departure from 
Benevente up to the 5th instant, 
we counted on the road 1800 
English horses that had been 
killed. 

The remains of Romana’s ar- 
my are found wandering about in 
all directions. The remains of 
the army of Majorca, of Iberia, 
of Barcelona, and of Naples, are 
made prisoners. 

The Spanish peasantry have no 
mercy on the English.—Notwith- 
standing the strictest orders to 
the contrary, we every day find a 
number of English assassinated. 

The duke of Belluno is on the 
Tagus. 

The whole of the imperial 
guard is concentrated at Valla- 
dolid. 

January 13.—That part of the 
treasure of the enemy which has 
fallen into our hands is 1,800,000 
francs—The inhabitants assert . 
that the English have carried off 
from eight to ten millions. 

The English general deeming 
it impossible that the French in- 
fantry and girtillery should have 
followed him, and gained upon 
him a certain number of marches, 
particularly in mountains of diffi- 
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cult as those of Gallicia, thought 
he could only be pursued by ca- 
valry and sharpshooters. He 
took, therefore, the position of 
Castro on his right supported by 
the river Tombago, which passes 
by Lugo, and is not fordable. 

The duke of Dalmatia arrived 
on the 6th in the presence of the 
enemy. He employed the 7th 
and 8th in reconnoitering the 
enemy, and collecting his infantry 
and artillery, which were still in 
the rear. He formed his plan of 
attack. The left only of the ene- 
my was attackable—he manceuv- 
red on their left. His dispositions 
required some movements on the 
8th, the duke being determined 
to attack on the 9th, but the ene- 
my retreated in the night, and in 
the morning our advanced guard 
entered Lugo. The enemy left 
300 sick in the hospitals, a park 
of 18 pieces of cannon, and 300 
waggons of ammunition. We 
made 700 prisoners. 

The town and environs of Lu- 
go are choaked with the bodies 
of English horses. Hence, up- 
wards of 2500 horses have been 
killed in the retreat. 

The English are niarching to 
Corunna in great haste, where 
they have 400 transports. They 
have already lost baggage, am- 
murition, a part of their most 
material artillery, and upwards of 
3000 prisoners. 

On the 10th our advanced 
guard was at Betanzos, a short 
distance from Corunna. 

The duke of Elchingen is with 
his corps near Lugo. 

In reckoning the sick, missed, 
those who have been killed by 
the peasants and made prisoners 
by our troops, we may calculate 
the loss of the English at one 
third of their army.—They are 
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reduced to 18,000 men, and are 
not yet embarked. From Saha- 
gun they retreated 150 leagues 
in bad weather, worse roads, 
through mountains, whole days 
closely pursued at the point of 
the sword. 

It is difficult to conceive the 
folly of their plan of campaign. 
It must be attributed, not to the 
general who commands, and who 
is a clever and skilful man, but 
to that spirit of hatred and rage 
which animates the English mi- 
nistry. To push forward in this 
manner 30,000°men, exposing 
them to destruction, or to flight 
as their only resource, is a con- 
ception which can only be inspir- 
edt by the spirit of passion, or the 
most extravagant presumption. 

Lugo was pillaged and sacked 
by the enemy. We cannot im- 
pute these disasters to the Eng- 
lish general: it is the usual and 
inevitable effect of forced marches 
and precipitate retreat. 

Zimora, whose inhabitants had 
been animated by the presence of 
the English, shut their gates 
against general Mangetet: gene- 
ral Dorneau proceeded against it 
with four battalions—he scaled 
the city, took it, and put the most 
guilty to the sword. 

January 21.—The duke of Dal- 
matia left Betanzos on the 12th 
inst. Having reached the Mero, 
he found the bridge of Burgo 
cut. The enemy was dislodged 
from the village of Burgo. In 
the mean while general Frances- 
chi ascended the river, which he 
crossed at the bridge of Sela. He 
made himself master of the high 
road from Corunna to Santiago. 
and took six officers and 60 sol- 
diers prisoners. On the same 
day a body of 30 marines, who 
were fetching water from the bay 
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near Mero, were taken. From 
the village of Perillo, the Eng- 
lish fleet could be observed in the 
harbour of Corunna. 

On the 13th, the enemy caused 
two powder-magazines, situated 
near the heights of St. Margaret, 
at half a league from Corunna, 
to be blown up. The explosion 
was terrible, and was felt at the 
distance of three leagues. 

On the 14th, the bridge at 
Burgo was repaired, and the 
French artillery was able to pass. 
The enemy had taken a position 
at two leagues distance, half a 
league before Corunna. He was 
seen employed in hastily embark- 
ing his sick and wounded, the 
numbers of which, according to 
spies and deserters, amounts to 
3000. or 4000 men. The Eng- 
lish were in the meanwhile oc- 
cupied-in destroying the batte- 
ries on the coast, and laying waste 
the country on the sea shore. 
The commandant of the fort of 
St. Philip, suspecting the fate in- 
tended for his fortification, re- 
fused to admit them in it. 

On the evening of the 14th we 
saw a fresh convoy of 160 sail 
arrive, among which were four 
ships of the line. 

On the morning of the 15th, 
the diyisions of Merle and Mer- 
met occupied the heights of Vil- 
laboa, where the enemy’s advan- 
ced guard was stationed, which 
was attacked and destroyed. Our 
right wing was stationed on the 
point where the road from Co- 
runna to Lugo, and that from Co- 
runna to Santiago, meet. The 
left was placed behind the village 
of Elvia. The enemy was sta- 
tioned behind some advantageous 
heights. 

The rest of the 15th was spent 
in fixing a battery of twelve 
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pieces of cannon; and it was not 
till the 16th, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, that the duke of 
Dalmatia gave orders to attack. 

The assault was made upon 
the English by the first brigade 
of the division of Mermet, which 
overthrew them, and drove them 
from the village of Elvina. The 
second regiment of light infantry 
covered itself with glory. Gene- 
ral Jardon, at the head of the 
Voltigeurs, wrought a_ terrible 
carnage. The enemy, driven 
from his positions, retreated tod 
the gardens which surround Co- 
runna. 

The night growing very dark, 
it was necessary to suspend the 
attack. The enemy availed him- 
self of this to embark with pre- 
cipitation. Only 6000 of our men 
were engaged and every arrange- 
ment was made for abandoning 
the positions of the night, and 
advancing next day to a general 
attack. The loss of the enemy 
has beenimmense. Two of our 
batteries played upon them dur- 
ing the whole of the engagement. 
We counted on the field of battle 
more than eight hundred of their 
dead bodies, among which was 
the body of general Hamilton, 
and those of two other genera! 
officers, whose names we are un- 
acquainted with. We have taken 
20 officers, 300- men, and -four 
pieces of cannon. The English 
have left behind them more than 
1500 horses, which they had kil- 
led. Our loss amounts to 100 
killed and 150 wounded. 

The colonel of the 47th regi- 
ment distinguished himself.—- 
An ensign of the 31st infantry 
killed with his own hand an Eng- 
lish officer, who had endeavoured 
to wrest from him his eagle. The 
general of artillery Bomgeat and 
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colonel Fontenay have signalized 
themselves. 

At day-break on the 17th, we 
saw the English convoy under 
sail. On the 18th, the whole had 
disappeared. 

The duke of Dalmatia had 
caused a cannonade to be com- 
menced upon the vessels from the 
fort of Santiago. Several trans- 
ports ran aground, and ail the 
men who were on board were ta- 
ken. 

We found in the establishment 
of the Palloza (a large manufac- 
tory, &c. in the suburbs of Corun- 
na, where the English had pre- 
viously been encamped), 3000 
English muskets. — Magazines 
also were seized, containing a 
great quantity of ammunition and 
other effects, belonging to the 
hostile army. A great number 
of wounded were picked up in 
the suburbs. The opinion of the 
inhabitants on the spot, and de- 
serters, is, that the number of 
wounded in the battle exceeds 
2500 men. 

Thus has terminated the Eng- 
lish expedition which was sent 
into Spain. After having fer- 


mented the war in this unhappy 


country, the English have aban- 
doned it. They had disembark- 
ed 38,000 men aid 6000 horses. 
We have taken from them, ac- 
cording to calculation, 6500 men, 
exclusive of the sick. They 
have re-embarked very little bag- 
gage, very little ammunition, and 
very few horses. We _ have 
counted 5000 killed and left be- 
hind. The men who have found 
an asylum on board their vessels 
are harrassed and dejected. In 
another season of the year not 
one of them would have escaped. 
The facility of cutting bridges, 
the rapidity of the torrents, which 


in winter swell to deep rivers, the 
shortness of the days, and the 
length of the nights, are very fa- 
vourable to an army on their re- 
treat. 

Of the 38,000 men whom the 
English had disembarked, we 
may be assured that scarcely 
24,000 will return to England. 

The Engtish regiments bearing 
the numbers 42, 50, and 52, have 
been entirely destroyed in the 
battle on the 16th, near Corunna. 
Not 60 men of each of these corps 
embarked. The general in chief, 
Moore, has been kilied in at- 
tempting to charge at the head of 
this brigade, with the vicw of re- 
storing the fortune of the day. 
Fruitiess efforts. This troop was 
dispersed, and its general slain in 
the midst of it. General Baird 
had been already wounded. He 
had passed through Corunna to 
get on board his ship, and did 
not get his wound dressed till he 
got on board; it is reported that 
he died on the 19th. 

After the battle of the t6th, a 
dreadful night passed at Corunna. 
The English entered in confusion 
and consternation. The English 
army had landed more than 80 
pieces of cannon; only 12 were 
re-embarked; the remainder has 
been taken or lost; and by a re- 
turn made, we find ourselves in 
possession of 60 pieces of Eng- 
‘ish cannon. Independent of two 
wiil\ions of treasure the army has 
taken trom the English, it ap- 
pears, that a treasure more con- 
siderable has been cast away 
among the rocks and precipices 
which border the road from As- 
torga to Corunna. The peasants 
and the soldiers have collected a 
great quantity of silver among 
the rocks. In the engagements 
which took place during the re- 
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treat, and prior to the battle of 
Corunna, two English generals 
were killed, and three wounded. 
General Crawford is named 
among the last. The English 
have lost every thing that consti- 
tutes an army—generals, artille- 
ry) horses, baggage, ammunition, 
magazines. 

On the 17th, at day break, we 
were masters of the heights that 
command the road to 
and the batteries were playing on 
the English convoy. The result 
was, that many of the ships were 
unable to get out, and were taken 
at the capitulation of Corunna. 
Five hundred English horses 
were also taken still alive, 16,000 
muskets, and a great deal of bat- 
tering cannon, abandoned by the 
enemy. A great number of ma- 
gazines are full of preserved pro- 
visions, which the English wish- 
ed to carry off, but were obliged 
to leave behind. A powder ma- 
gazine, containing 200,000 lbs. 
weight of powder, has also fallen 
into our hands. The English, 
surprized by the issue of the bat- 
tle of the 16th, have not even had 
time to destroy thcir magazines. 
There were 300 English sick in 
the hospital. We found in the 
port seven English ships, three 
loaded with horses, and four with 
troops. They could not get out. 
The fortress of Corunna is of an 
extent which secures it from a 
coufi de main. It was therefore 
impossible to enter it before the 
20th, in virtue of the annexed 
capitulation. In Corunna we 
found above 200 pieces of Spanish 
cannon. The French consul, 
Fourcroy, the general Quesnel, 
and his staff, M. Bougars, officer 
of ordnance; M. Taboureau, au- 
ditor; and 350 French soldiers 
or seamen, who had been made 

VOL. 


prisoners either in Portugal or on 
board the ship Atlas, have been 
delivered up. ‘They express great 
satisfaction at the conduct of the 
officers of the Spanish navy. The 
English will have gained by their 
expedition the hatred of the Spa- 
niards, shame, and dishonour. 
The flower of their army, com- 
posed of Scotchmen, has been 
either wounded, killed, or taken. 

General Franceschi has enter-. 
edSt. Jago de Compostella, where 
he found some magazines and an 
English guard, which he took. 
He marched immediately upon 
Vigo. Romana appeared to have 
taken this route with 2500 men, 
all that he could rally. The di- 
vision of Mermet marched on 
Ferrol. The air about Corunna 
is infected by the carcasses of 
1200 horses, whom the English 
killed in the streets. The first 
care of the duke of Dalmatia has 
been to provide for the restora- 
tion of salubrity, equally impor- 
tant to the soldiers and the inha- 
bitants. General Alzedo, gover- 
nor of Corunna, appears to have 
taken part with the insurgents 
only from the constraint of force. 
He took the oath of fidelity to 
king Joseph Napoleon with en- 
thusiasm. ‘The people manifest 
the joy they feel at being deliver- 
ed from the English. 


BRITISH OFFICIAL NARRATIVE 
OF TRANSACTIONS AT CORUN- 
NA. 


His Majesty’s shifp Ville de Paris, 
ai sea, January 18, 1809. 


MY LORD, 
By the much lamented death 
of lieutenant-general sir John 
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Moore, who fell in an action with 
the enemy on the 16th instant, it 
has become my duty to acquaint 
your lordship, that the French 
army attacked the British troops 
in the position they occupied in 
the front of Corunna, at about 2 
o'clock in the afternoon of that 
day. 

A severe wound, which com- 
pelled me to quit the field a short 
time previous to the fall of sir 
John Moore, obliges me to refer 
your lordship for the particulars 
of the action, which was long and 
obstinateiy contested, to the en- 
closed report of lieutenant-gene- 
ral Hope, who succeeded to the 
command of the army, and to 
whose ability and exertions in the 
direction of the ardent zeal and 
unconguerable valour of his ma- 
jesty’s troops, is to be attributed, 
under Providence, the success 
of the day, which terminated in 
the complete and entire repulse 
and defeat of the enemy at every 
point of attack. 

The hon. captain Gordon, my 
aid-de-camp, will have the ho- 
nour of delivering this despatch, 
and will be able te give your lord- 
ship any further information 
which may be required. 

J have the honour to be, &c. 

D. BAIRD, 
Lieut. Gen. 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Castlereagh. 


Majesty's shifpp Audacious, off 
Corunna, January 18, 1809. 


sIR, 

In compliance with the desire 
contained in your communication 
of yesterday, I avail mysclf of 
the first moment I have been 


* 


able to command, to detail to you 
the- occurrences of the action 
which took place in front of Co- 
runna, on the 16th instant. 

It will be in your recollection, 
that about one in the afternoon of 
that day, the enemy, who had in 
the morning received reinforce- 
ments, and who had placed some 
guns in front of the right and 
left of his line, was observed to 
be moving troops towards his left 
flank, and forming various co- 
lumns of attack at that extremity 
of the strong and commanding 
position, which, omthe morning 
of the 15th, he had taken in our 
immediate front. 

This indication of his intention 
was immediately succeeded by 
the rapid and determined attack 
which he made upon your divi- 
sion, which occupied the right of 
your position. The events which 
occurred during that period of 
the action, you are fully acquaint- 
ed with. ‘The first effort of the 
enemy was met by the comman- 
der of the forces, and by your- 
self at the head of the 42d regi- 
ment, and the brigade under ma- 
jor general lord William Ben- 
tinck. 

The village on your right be- 
came an object of obstinate con- 
test. 

I lament to say, that soon after 
the severe wound which deprived 
the army of your services, lieu- 
tenant-gencral sir John Moore, 
who had just directed the most 
able disposition, fell by a cannon 
ball. The troops, though not 
unacquainted with the irrepara- 
ble loss they had sustained, were 
not dismayed; but by the most 
determined bravery, not only re- 
pelled every attempt of the enc- 
my to gain ground, but actually 
forced him to retire, although he 
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had brought up fresh troops in 
suppprt of those originally en- 
gaged. 

The enemy finding himself 
foiled in every attempt to force 
the right of the position, endea- 
voured by numbers to turn it. A 
judicious and well timed move- 
ment which was made by major 
general Paget, with the reserve, 
which corps had moved out of its 
cantonments to support the right 
of the army, by a vigorous attack 
defeated this intention.—The ma- 
jor general having pushed for- 
ward the 95th rifle corps and Ist 
battalion 52d regiment drove the 
enemy before him, and in his ra- 
pid and judicious advance, threat- 
ened the left of the enemy’s posi- 
tion. This circumstance, with 
the position of licutenant-general 
Frazer’s division (calculated to 
give still further sccurity to the 
right of the line) induced the 
enemy to relax his efforts in that 
quarter. 

They were, however, more for- 
eibly directed towards the centre, 
where they were again success- 
tully resisted by the brigade un- 
der major general Manningh: ‘mM, 
forming the left of your division 
under my orders. Upon the left, 
the enemy at first contented him- 
self with an attack upon our pic- 
quets, which, however, in general 
maintained their ground. Tind- 
ing, however, his efforts unavail- 
ing on the right and centre, he 
seemed determined to render the 
attack upon the left more seri- 
ous, and had succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of the village 
through which the great road to 
Madrid passes, and which was 
situated in front of that part of 
the line. From this post, how- 
ever, he was soon. expelled, with 
considerable loss, by a gallant at- 


tack of some companies of the 
second battalion of the 14th regi- 
ment, under licutenant-colonel 
Nichoils ; before five in the even- 
ing we had not only successfully 
repelled every attack made upon 
the position, but had gained 
ground in almost all points, and 
had occupied amore forward line 
than at the commencement of the 
action, whilst the enemy confined 
his operations to a cannonade, and 
the fire of his light troops, with a 
view to draw off his other corps. 
At six the firing entirely ceased. 
The different brigades were re- 
assembled on the ground they 
occupied in the morning, and the 
picquets and advanced post re- 
sumed their original stations. 
Notwithstanding the decided 
and marked superiority which at 
this moment the gallantry of the 
troops had given them over an 
enemy, who from their numbers, 
aud the commanding advantages 
ot his position, no doubt expected 
an easy victory, I did not, on re- 
viewing all circumstances, con- 
ceive that 1 should be warranted 
in departing from what I knew 
was the previous and fixed deter- 
mination of the late commander 
of the forces to withdraw the army 
on the 16th for the purpose of 
embarkation, the previous ar- 
rangement for which had already 
been made by his order, and were 
in fact far advanced at the com- 
mencement of the action. The 
troops quitted their position about 
ten at night, with a degree of order 
that did them credit. The whole 
of the artillery that remained un- 
embarked having been withdrawn, 
the troops followed in the order 
prescribed, and marched to their 
respective points of embarkation, 
in the town and neighbourhood 
of Corunna. The picquets re- 
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mained at their posts until five 
on the morning of the 17th, when 
they were also withdrawn with 
similar orders, and without the 
enemy having discovered the 
movement. 

By the unremitted exertion of 
captains the hon. H. Curzon, 
Bosselin, Boys, Rainier, Serret, 
Hawkins, Digby, Carden and 


~ Mackenzie, of the royal navy, 


who in pursuance of tie orders 
of Rear Admiral de Courcy, were 
intrusted with the service of em- 
barking the army; and in conse- 
quence of the arrangements made 
by commissioner Bowen, cap- 
tains Bowen and Shepherd, and 
the other agents for transports, 
the whole of the army was em- 
barked with an expedition that 
has seldom been equalled. With 


the exception of the brigades un-. 


der major generals Hill and Be- 
resford, which were destined to 
remain on shore, until the move- 
ments of the enemy should be- 
come manifest, the whole was 
afloat before day light. 

The brigade of major general 
Beresford, which was alternately 
to form our rear guard, occupied 
the land front of the town of Co- 
runna ; that under major general 
Hill was stationed in reserve on 
the promontory in the rear of the 
town. | 

The enemy pushed his light 
troops towards the town soon af- 
ter 8 o’clock in the morning of 
the 17th, and shortly after occu- 
pied the heights of St. Luciz, 
which command the harbour. 
But notwithstanding this circum- 
stance, and the manifold defects 
of the place; there being no ap- 
prehension that the rear guard 
could be forced, and the disposi- 
tion of the Spaniards appearing 
to be good, the embarkation of 


major general Hill’s brigade was 
commenced and completed by 
three in the afternoon. Major 
general Beresford, with that zeal 
and activity which is so well 
known to yourself and the whole 
army, having fully explained to 
the satisfaction of the Spanish 
government, the nature of our 
movement, and having made eve- 
ry previous arrangement, with- 
drew his corps from the land 
front of the town soon after dark, 
and was, with all the wounded 
that had not been previously 
moved, embarked before this 
morning. 

Circumstances forbid us to in- 
dulge the hope that the victory 
with which it has pleased Provi- 
dence to crown the efforts of the 
army, can be attended with any 
very brilliant consequences to 
Great Britain —It is clouded by 
the loss of one of her best sol- 
diers. It has been achieved at 
the termination of a long and har- 
rassing service. The superior 
number and advantageous posi- 
tion of the enemy, not less than 
the actual position of this army, 
did not admit of any advantage 
being reaped from success. It 
must be, however, tO you, to the 
army, to our country, the sweet- 
est reflection, that the lustre of 
the British arms has been main- 
tained, amidst many disadvanta- 
geoys circumstances. The army 
which had entered Spain amidst 
the fairest prospects, had no sooner 
completed its junction, than ow- 
ing to the multiplied disasters 
which dispersed the native ar- 
mies around us, it was left to its 
own resources, The advance of 
the British troops from the Due- 
ro, afforded the best hope that 
the south of Spain might be re- 
lieved; but this generous effor' 
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to’saye the unfortunate people, 
afforded the enemy the opportu- 
nity of directing every effort of 
his numerous troops, and con- 
centrating all his principal re- 
sources, for the destruction of the 
only regular force of the north 
of Spain. 
You are well aware with what 
diligence this system has been 
pursued. - 
These circumstances produced 
the necessity of rapid and harrass- 
ing marches, which had diminish- 
ed the numbers, exhausted the 
strength, and impaired the equip- 
ment of the army. Notwithstand- 
ing all these disadvantages, and 
those more immediately attach- 
ed to a defensive position, which 
the imperious necessity of cover- 
ing the harbour of Corunna for a 
time, had rendered indispensable 
to assume, the native and un- 
daunted valour of British troops 
was never more conspicuous, and 
must have exceeded even what 
your own experience of that in- 
valuable quality, so inherent in 
them, may have taught you to 
expect. When every one that 
had an opportunity seemed to 
vie in improving it, it is difficult 
for me, in making this report, to 
select particular instances for 
your approbation. The corps 
chiefly engaged were the brigade 
under major generals lord Wm. 
Bentinck, and Manningham and 
Leith, and the brigade of guards 
under major general Warde. 
To these officers, and the troops 
under their immediate orders, 
the greatest praise is due. Ma- 
jor general Hilland colonel Cat- 
lin Crauford, with their brigades 
on the left of the position, ably 
supported their advanced posts. 
The brunt of the action fell upon 
the Ath, 42d, 50th and 81st regi- 
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ments, with parts of the brigade 
of guards, and the 26th regiment. 
From lieutenant-colonel Murray, 
quarter master general, and the 
officers of the general staff, I re- 
ceived the most marked assis- 
tance. I had reason to’ regret, 
that the illness of brigadier-gene- 
ral Clinton, adjutant general, de- 
prived me of his aid. I was in- 
debted to brigadier general Slade 
during the action, for a zealous 
offer of his personal services, al- 
jo the cavalry were embark- 
ed. 

The greater part of the fleet 
having gone to sea yesterday 
evening, the whole being under 
weigh, and the corps in the em- 
barkation necessarily much mix- 
ed on beard, it is impossible at 
present to lay before youa return 
of our casualties. I hope the loss 
in numbers is not so considera- 
ble as might have been expected. 
If I was obliged to form an esti- 
mate I should say, that I believe 
it did not exceed in killed and 
wounded from seven to eight 
hundred ; that of the enemy must 
remain unknown, but many cir- 
cumstances induces me to rate it 
nearly double the above number. 
We have some prisoners, but 
have not been able to obtain an 
account of the number; it is not, 
however, considerable. Several 
officers of rank have fallen or 
been wounded, among whom I 
am only at present enabled to 
state the names of lieut. col. Na- 
pier, 92d regiment, majors Na- 
pier and Stanhope, 50th regiment, 
killed; lieut. col. Winch, 4th re- 
giment ; lieut. col. Maxwell, 26th 
regiment; lieut. col. Fane, 59th 
regiment; heut. col. Griffith, 
guards, majors Miller and Wil- 
liams, 8 ist regiment wounded. 

To you who are well acquaint- 
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ed with the excellent qualities 


of lieutenant general sir John 
Moore, I need not expatiate on 


‘the loss the army and his coun- 


try have sustained by his death. 
His fall has deprived me of a 
valuable friend, to whom long 


‘experience of his worth had sin- 


cerely attached me. But it is 
chiefly on public grounds that I 
must lament the blow. It will 
be the conversation of every one 
who loved or respected his man- 
ly character, that after conduct- 
ing the army through an arduous 
retreat, with consummate firm- 
ness, he has terminated a career 
of distinguished honour by a 


death that has given the enemy 


additional reason to respect the 
name of a British soldier. Like 
the immortal Wolfe, he is snatch- 
ed from his country at an carly 
period of a life spent in her ser- 
vice; like Wolfe, his last mo- 
ments were gilded with the pros- 
pect of success, and cheered by 
the acclamations of victory; like 
Wolfe also, his memory will for 
ever remain sacred in that coun- 
try which he sincerely loved, and 
which he had so faithfully served. 
It remains for me only to ex- 
press my hope, that you will 
speedily be restored to the ser- 
vice of your country, and to la- 
ment the unfortunate circum- 
stance that removed you from 
your station in the field, and threw 
the momentary command into far 
less able hands. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
JOHN HOPE, Licut. Gen. 
To lieut. gen. sir David Baird, Sc. 


Admiralty Office, Jan. 24. 
Copy of Letter from the hon- 
surable Michaej de Courcy, Rear 


Admiral of the White, to the 


honourable William Wellesley 


Pole, dated on board his majesty’s 
ship the Tonnant, at Corunna. 
the 17th and 18th instant. 


January 17, 1809. 

SIR, 
Having it in design to detach 
the Cossack fo England as soon 
as her boats shall cease to be es- 
sential to the embarkation of 
troops, I seize a moment to ac- 
quaint you, for the information of 
the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty, that the ships of war 
as per margin,* and transports, 
under the orders of rear admiral 


sir S. Hood and commissioner 


Bowen, arrived at this anchorage 
from Vigo on the 14th and 15th 
instant; the Alfred and Hindos- 
tan, with some transports, were 
left at Vigo to receive a brigade 
of three thousand five hundred 
men, that had taken that route 
under the generals Alten and 
Crawford. 

In the vicinity of Corunna the 
enemy have pressed upon the 
British in great force. The em- 
barkation of the sick, the cavalry, 
and the stores went on. The 
night of the 16th was appointed 
for the general embarkation of 
the infantry ; and, mean time, the 
enemy prepared for attack. At 
three P. M. an action comimen- 
ced; the enemy, which had been 
posted on a lofty hill, endcavour- 
ing te force the British on another 
hill of inferior height, and nearer 
the town. 

The enemy were driven back ~ 
with great slaughter; but very 


* Ville de Paris, Victory, Barfleur, 
Zealous, Implacable, Elizabeth, Norge, 
Plantagenet, Resolution, Audacious 
Endymion, Mediator. 
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sorry am I to add, that the Bri- 
tish, though triumphant, have 
suffered severe losses. I am un- 
able tocommunicate further par- 
ticulars, than that sir John 
Moore received a mortal wound 
of which he died at night; that 
sir David Baird lost an arm ; that 
several officers and many men 
have been killed and wounded; 
and that the ships of war have re- 
ceived all such of the latter as 
they could accommodate, the re- 
mainder being sent to transports. 

The weather is now tempes- 
tuous, and the difficulties of em- 
barkation are great. All except 
the rear-guard are embarked ; 
consisting perhaps at the present 
moment of two thousand six 
hundred men. ‘The enemy hav- 
ing brought cannon to a hill over- 
hanging the beach, have forced a 
majority of the transports to cut 
or slip. Embarkation being no 
longer practicable at the town, 
the boats have been ordered to a 
sandy beach near the light house ; 
and it is hoped that the greater 
part, if not all, will still be em- 
barked, the ships of war having 
dropped out to facilitate embar- 
kation. 

January 18.—The embarkation 
of the troops having occupied 
greater part of last night, it has 
not been in my power to detach 
the Cossack before this day; and 


it is with satisfaction I am able 
to add, that, in consequence of 
the goodorder maintained by the 
troops, and the unwearied exer- 
tions of commissioner Bowen, the 
captains and other officers of the 
navy, the agents, as well as the 
boats’ crews, many of whom were 
for two days without food and 
without repose, the army have 
been embarked to the last man, 
and the ships are now in the off- 
ing, preparatory to steering for 
England. The great body of the 
transports having lost their an- 
chors, ran to sea without -the 
troops they were ordered to re- 
ceive, in consequence of which 
there are some thousands on 
board the ships of war. Several 
transports, through mismanage- 
ment, ran on shore. ‘The seamen 
appeared to have abandoned 
them, two being brought out by 
the boats’ crews of the men of 
war, two were burnt, and five 
were bilged. 

I cannot conclude this hasty 
statement without expressing my 
great obligation to rear admiral 
sir Samuel Hood, whose eye was 
every where, and whose exertions 
were unremitted. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

M. DE COURCY. 

Hazy weather rendering the 
Cossack obscure, I detach the 
Gleaner with this dispatch. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY ON THE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS OF 1809. 


Treasury Department, December 
23, 1808. 


STR, 

I HAVE the honour to trans<« 
mit herewith the estimates of the 
appropriations proposed for the 
service of the year 1809; alsoa 
statement of the receipts and ex- 


penditures at the treasury of the . 


United States, for one year pre- 
ceding the first day of October, 
1808. 

The appropriations as detailed 
in the estimates, are as followeth, 
viz. 


For the Civil List 631,597 28 
For miscellaneous ex- 

penses, _ 226,644 19 
For intercourse with fo- 

reign nations, 169,050 00 


Fer the military esta- 

blishment, including 

the Indian depart- 

ment, 2,763,152 18 
For the naval establish- 

ment, including the 

marine corps, 1,013,053 53 


4,803,477 18 


> 


Amounting in the whole to four 
millions, eight hundred and three 
thousand, four hundred and se-. 


venty-seven dollars and eighteen 
cents. 

The funds out of which appro- 
priations may be made for the 
purpose before mentioned, are, 
First, the sum of six hundred 
thousand dollars of the proceed 
of duties on imports and tonnage, 
which will accrue in the year 
1809, which sum is by law annu- 
ally reserved for the support of 
government. 

Secondly, The surplus of the 
revenue and income of the Uni- 
ted States, which may accrue to 
the end of the year 1809, after 
satisfying the objects for which 
ippropriations have been hereto- 
fore made. 

I have the honour to be, 

Very respectiully, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
The Hon. the Speaker of 

the House of Representatives. 
DISTRICT TONNAGE OF THE UNI- 

TED STATES, ON DECEMBER 

$1, 1807. 


Treasury Department, December 
26, 1808. 
SIR, 
I have the honour to transmit 
the annual statement of the dis- 
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trict tonnage of the United States, 
on the 3lst of December, 1807, 
together with an explanatory let- 
ter of the Register of the Trea- 
sury. 

It appears from those docu- 
ments, that the actual tonnage of 
the United States, on the 3ist of 
December, 1807, might be esti- 
mated at about 1,268,000 tons, 
viz. 

Revistered tonnage employ- 


ed in foreign trede, 840,163 
Licensed tonnage in coast- 
ings do. 254,574 


Registered and licensed em- 
ployed in Cod and Whale 


fisheries, 85,888 
1,208,425 

Sea-letter vessels, (estimat- 
ed actual tonnage) 59,575 
1,268,000 


I have the honour to be, 
Very respectfully, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
The Hon. the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 


Treasury Defiartment, Register’s 
Office, December 13, 1808. 


SIR, 
I have the honour to transmit 
the annual statement to the 3lst 
of December, 1807, of the dis- 
trict tonnage of the United 
States. 
Tons. 95ths. 
The corrected register- 
edtonnage is stated in 


the said abstract at 848,306 85 
The enrolled and licen- 

sed at $49,028 37 
The fishing vessels at 71,213 30 


Amounting to 1,268,548 52 


The tonnage on which duties 
were collected during the same 
year, amounted as follows: 


Registered tonnage pay- 

ing duty on each voy- 

age, 1,020,472 35 
Enrolled licensed 

tonnage employed in 

the coasting trade, 

paying an annual du- 

ty, 284,374 47 
Fishing vessels the same, 75,743 53 


1,380,590 45 


Note. Duties 
were also paid 
on tonnage 
owned by citi- 
zens of the U- 
nited States 
cheaged in fo- 
reign trade 
not registered 69,403 59 
Do. coasting 
trade, 591 24 
9,994 83 


Total tonnage on which 

duties were collecied, 1,450,585 28 
The registered tonnage 

being corrected ac- 

cording to the mode 

prescribed for the go- 

vernment of the coél- 

lectors of the several 

clistricts, and as stated 

in the communication 

made by the secretary 

of the treasury to 

Congress the 27th of 

February, 1802, is 

considered us the true 

amount, as near as 

may be, of that de- 

scription of tonnage, 848,306 85 
The enrolled and licen- 

sed tonnage in stated 

at the amount upon 

which the annual duty 

was collected in 1807, 

on that description of 

tonnage, as being the 

most correct, and may 

be considered nearly 

the true amount, 984,374 45 
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The fishing vessels the 
same, 75,743 58 


The distiict tonnage of 

the United States on 

Sisct December, 1807, 

is stated at 1,208,425 00 
Of the registered ton- 

nage, amounting as 

above to 848,306 85, 

it has been ascertain- 

ed that there were en- 

gaged in the whale 

fishery, 8,144 25 
Enrolled and_ licenced 

tonnage, also in the 

whale fishery, 907 17 


Amounting to 9,051 42 


It appears by the collectors ab- 
stracts, that 99,783 92-95ths tons 
new vessels were built in the year 
1807, whereof 71,175 85-95ths 
tons were registered, and 28,608 
7-95ths tons were enrolled. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

With the greatest respect, 
Your most obedient, 
And most humble servant, 
JOSEPH NOURSE, 
Register. 
Honourable Albert Gallatin, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
STATEMENT OF EXPORTS DURING 
ONE YEAR TO OCTOBER 1, 
1805. 


Treasury Department, December 
26, 1808. 


SIR, 
I have the honour te transmit 


herewith a statement of goods, 
wares, and merchandize export- 
ed from the United States, nomi- 
nally during one year prior to the 
first day of October, 1808: butin 


fact, during the three last months 


of the year 1807, subsequent ex- 
portation having been prevented 
by the embargo. 


The goods, wares, and 
merchandise, of do- 
mestic growth and 
manufacture, included 
in the statement, are 
estimated at 9,433,546 
And those of foreign 
growth and manufac- 
ture at 12,997,414 


Amounting together to 22,430,960 


The articles of domestic 
growth or manufacture may be 
arranged under the following 
heads, viz. 


Produce of the Sea, 832,000 
Forest, 1,399,000 
Agriculture, 6,746,000 
Manufactures, 344,000 

Uncertain, 112,000 


9,433,000 


I have the honour to be, 
With great respect, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
The Hon. the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives 
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A STATEMENT of Goods, Wares and Merchandise, exported 
from the United States, nominally during one year prior to the 
first day of October, 1808, but in fact during the three last months 
of the year 1807, subsequent exportations having been prevented 


by the Embargo. 


(Accompanying a Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States.) 


Statement of Exports, ihe produce and manufacture of the United 
States, commencing on the \st of October, 1807, and ending the 


of Sefitember, 1808. 


Quantity 
SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. or 

Value. 
Fish, dryed or smoaked, guintals 55808 
Pickled, barrels 18957 
Ditto, kegs 3036 
Oil, Spermaceti, gallons 612 
Whale and other fish, - 198019 
Whale bone, pounds 8660 
Spermaceti candles, - 45130 
Wood, staves and heading, M. 10003 
Shingles, - 17512 
Hoops and poles, - 2186 
Boards, plank, and scantling, M. feet 25845 
Hewn timber, tons 7412 
Lumber of all kinds, dollars 21740 
Masts and spars, - 2088 
Oak bark and other dye, - 5136 
All manufactures of, - 44311 
Naval stores, Tar, barrels 18764 
Pitch, - 624 
Rosin, - 800 
Turpentine, - 17061 
Ashes, Pot, ; tons 1464 
Pearl, - 867 
Skins and furs, dollars 161216 
Beef, barrels 20101 
Pork, - 15478 
Hams and bacon, pounds | 258418 
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STATEMENT, convinved. 


Quantity 
SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. or <1 
Value. 
Tallow, pounds 4985 
Butter, 894152 
Cheese, - 316876 oo 
Lard, - 585173 : 
Horned cattle, number 2050 Mh 
Mules, - 173 \' ( 
Hogs, - 1956 
Poultry, dozens 737 | 
Wheat, bushels 87330 | 
Indian corn, - 249532 14 
Rye, - 530 
Oats, - 23698 
Barley, 173 
Beans, 11312 
Peas, - 14335 
Potatoes, - 36316 
Apples, barrels 3880 
i Meal, Rye, - 6167 {i 
Indian, - 30808 
Buckwheat, - 56 
Biscuit or ship bread, . 21579 | 
Ditto, kegs 6628 | 
Rice, tierces 9228 
Indico, pounds 1000 
; Cotton, Sea-Island, - 949051 
Other, - 9681394 
Tobacco, hhds. 9576 
Flax, pounds 187 
Ilaxseed, bushels 1029350 
Hops, pounds 20697 
Mustard, - 55 
Wax, - 93770 
{floushold furniture, dollars $4231 
Coaches and other carriages, - 4243 
Hats, 9399 
Saddlery, 1328 
Lead, pounds 40583 
Beer, porter and cider, in casks, vallons 17587 
1 bottles. dozens | 2524 
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STATEMENT, 


Quantity 
SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. or 
Value. 
Boots, pairs 914 
Shoes, Silk, - 44 
Leather, - 16430 
Candles, tallow, pounds , 289151 
Soap, 417949 
Starch, Bs 89 16 
Hair powder, - 996 
; Snuff, - 12836 
Tobacco manufactured, 23496 
Leather, 87316 
Maple and other brown sugar, 12420 
} Bricks, M. 892 
} Spirits from grain, gallons 6696 
Linseed oil, 279 
Spirits of Turpentine, 1530 
Cables and cordage, cwt. 1521 
Cards, wool and cotton, dozens 276 
Iron, Pig, tons 
Bar, - 67 
Nails, pounds 30237 
: Castings, dollars 4165 
} All other manufactures of iron or iron : 4 5899 
and steel, 
| Spirits from molasses, gallons 31120 
Sugar refined, pounds 7942 
Chocolate, 3000 
Gunpowder, 29300 
j Copper or brass and copper manufactured, dollars 4031 
| j Medicinal drugs, - 4328 
Merchandise and other articles not enumerated 
- 67479 
manufactured, 
Raw produce, - 45027 
Total value of the foregoing statement, Dolls. | 9433546 
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~ STATEMENT OF EXPORTS 


THE PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURE OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES, 


COMMENCING THE FIRST OF OCTOBER, 1807, AND ENDING THE 
30TH SEPTEMBER, 1808. 


QUANTITY OR VALUE. 


SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. Entitled | Not enti- | 
to draw- | tled to Total. 
back. jdrawback. 
Value of goods free of duty, dolls. | 370341 
at 124 per cent. - | 2519572 1094576 3614148 4 
15 ~— do. 419887, 335198! 755085 
20 do. . 10733; 13424 24157 
Wines, , 
Malmsey, Madeira, 4 
and London parti- galls. 8966 152 9118 ¢ 
cular, fy 
All other Madeira, 3769, 3769 
i Burgundy, Champaign, &c. - 709) 378 1087 ‘ 
i Sherry and St. Lucar, - 4523 752! 5275 : 
Claret, &c. in bottles or cases, 129768 ] 1520) 141288 | 
Lisbon, Oporto, &c. - 5317 2999) 8316 
Teneriffe, Fayal, &c. - 44966 8428 53394 
All other, ° 858052. 106782 964834 
Spirits from grain, 41984 3752) 45736 
other materials, - 130849, 53407| 184256 
Molasses, . 6545 792 733 ‘ 
Beer, ale, and porter, - 1688, 1688 7 
‘Teas, Bohea, pounds 3167, 846) 4013 
, Souchong, and other black, - 95806! 3738! 99544 
Hyson, imperial, &c. - §3238, 2935 56173 a 
Other green, . 74348) 3805, 78153 
Coffee, - | 6472691; 852757 7325448 5 
Cocoa, - | 1712292) 184698 1896990 
Chocolate, 3000) 3000 
Sugar, brown, &c. - |20206512, 629063 20835575 e 
White, claved, or powdered, 7433465 693487 8126952 + 
Almonds, - | 62953) 19188) .82141 ; 


VOL. V. 
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STATEMENT, 
QUANTITY OR VALUE. | 
Entitled Not enti- 
back. |drawback. 
Fruits, 
Currants, pounds 9554) 13311} 22865 
Prunes and plumbs, - 2105 1396 3501 
Figs, . 9701 9701 
Jars, and 28826' 21584} 50210 
All other, 28000 1162] 29162 
Candles, Tallow, 92378 100} 92478 
Wax or spermaceti, - 1648 1648 
Cheese, - 190568 3825} 194393 
Soap, _ - 301030 5815; 306845 
Tallow, - 24956 1981 26937 
Spices, Nutmegs, 9 
Cinnamon, - 573 407 980 
Cloves, 13107 2784) 15891 
Pepper, - | 1351144} 358834) 1709978 
Pimento, - 27769 3564 31333 
Chinese cassia, - 12787 4380 17167 
Tobacco manufactured a - 1943 1217 3160 
than snuff and segars, | 
Snuff, © - 12603 406 13009 
Indigo, - 132675 6917} 139592 
€ctton, - 1375653 58288) 1433941 
Powder, Hair, 1000 1000 
Gun, - 2000 925 2925 
Iron, anchors, and shect, - 4453 4314 8767 
Slit and hoop, - 61359 7808; 69167 
Nails, - 512079 79190! 591269 
Spikes, - 336 336 
Paints, 
Ochre, yellow, in oil, - 2509 2509 
dry yeliow, - 67 1400 1467 
Spanish brown, - 8906 3346, 12252 
White and red lead, - 26165 15845 42008 
Lead and manufactures of lead, —- 16560 2883} 19443 
Cordage, tarred, - 100752; . 11200; 111952 
Steel, cwt. 539 14 553 
Henip, 60 60 
Twine and packthread, - 4480 2 4482 
Glauber salts, 2 
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STATEMENT, convinveEp. 
QUANTITY OR VALUE. 
Entitled | Not enti- 
SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. ros Total. 
drawback. |drawback. 
Salt, weighing more than 9 
weighing 56lbs. or less, bushels; 15507 591 16098 
Coal, é 200 211 411 
Fish, 
Foreign, caught, dried, quintals 55222 55222 
Pickled Salmon, barrels 931 931 
Mackarel, - 694 694 
All other, - 2152 2152 
Glass, 
Black quart bottles, groce 1144 4) 1185 
Window, not above 8 
by 10, 100 sq. ft. 9 9 
All above 10 inches by 12, - 3 3 
Segars, 620 71 691 
Shoes and slippers, 
~ Silk, pairs 9932 60 9992 
Kid, Morocco, &c. ore 4451 989 4733 
men and women, 
All other for children, - 1464 156 1620 
Cards, playing, packs 1728 1728 
Value, Dolls, 10163127| 2834287|12997414 
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A SUMMARY 


OF THE VALUE AND DESTINATION OF THE EXPORTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 


AGREEABLY TO THE PRECEDING STATEMENTS. 


ue tothe 
Foreign ‘dominions 
produce. | cach 
power. 
Swedish West Indies, 67902| 166553 
234455 
Denmark and Norway, 11740} 138836 
Danish West Indies, 192163 72847 
415586 
Holland, 382121) 2227722 
Indies and 97734 14839 
Dutch East Indies, 16280 7501 
Cape of Good Hope, 4546 7844 
2758587 
England, Man and Berwick, 2215473! 90777 
Scotland, 412682 4542 
Ireland, 450901 11008 
Guernsey, Jersey, Sark and Aldernay, 14922 
Gibraltar, 10976 
British West Indies, 1427510} 133553 
British East Indies, 31500 
Newfoundland and British fisheries, 35911 9181 
British American colonies, 272724 61657 
5183297 
Hamburg, Bremen, other Hanse " 
229815 
French European ports onthe Atlantic,} 6353037} 1810594 
Do. Do. | onthe Mediterranean, 75643, 315802 
Prench West Indies and eens 8026301 769953 
colonies, 
Bourbon and Mauritius, 58370} 75406 
4541435 
Spanish European ports on the Atlantic,| 316396) 562615 
Do. Do. onthe Mediterranean,! 224982} 338388 
Teneriffe and the other Canaries, 316941 96352 
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SUMMARY, 

| Total va- 
Domestic | Foreign 
produce. | produce. o¢ each 

power. 
Floridas, 22411} 20510 
5949903 
Portugal, 342277 
Madeira, 131102; 27280 
Fayal and the other Azores, 992} 21570 
Cape de Verd Islands, 5755} 10671 
539647 
Italy, 58085) 1312173 | 
1370258 
Trieste, and other Austrian ports on  & ‘3 
173883 
Turkey, Levant and Egypt, 308} 172881 
173189 
Morocco and Barbary states, 32026 
32026 
East Indies, (generally) 13061} 55660 
68721 
West Indies, do. 338362!) 130643 
469005 
Africa, 15051] _ 1397) 
16448 
North west coast ef America, 5766| 268939 
| 274705 
TOTAL, 9433546,12997414 


22430960 
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A SUMMARY 


OF THE VALUE OF THE EXPORTS FROM EACH STATE. 


New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 

New York, 

New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 

Maryland, 

*District of Columbia, 
Virginia, 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 

+t Georgia, 

} Territory of the United States, 


TOTAL, dolls. 


* Georgetown, 
Alexandria, 


TOTAL, dolls. 


} Ohio state, 
Michigan territory, 
Orleans territory, 


TOTAL, dolls. 


Domestic Foreign. | Total. 
122294 2765 125059 
83103} 25669 108772 
1508632] 3619690 5128322 
139684} 102350 242034 
397781 15910 403691 
2362438] 3243620 5606058 
12511 8288 20799 
1066527} 2946803 4013330 
380521 70683 108735 
764992| 1956114 2721106 
281936 3381) 285317 
508124| 18349) 526473 
117129 117129 
1404043] 260402 1664445 
24626 24626 
601674] 723390) 1325064 
9433546)12997 41422430960 
70053 70053 
211883 3381] 215264 
281936 3381} 285317 
13115 13115 
50848 50848 
537711| 723390) 126110} 
601674| 723390} 1325064 


+ Note. No returns have been received from the district of Sa- 


vannah. 
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A STATEMENT 


OF GOODS, WARES, AND MERCHANDISE, EXPORTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, 


NOMINALLY DURING ONE YEAR PRIOR TO THE FIRST DAY OF 
OCTOBER, 1808, 


BUT IN FACT DURING THE THREE& LAST MONTHS OF 
THE YEAR 1807, 
SUBSEQUENT EXPORTATIONS HAVING BEEN PREVENTED 
BY THE EMBARGO. 


{Accompanying a Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States.) 


A SUMMARY STATEMENT 


OF THE VALUE OF THE EXPORTS OF THE GROWTH, PRODUCE 
OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
DURING THE PERIOD COMPREHENDED IN THE PRECEDING 
STATEMENTS. 


THE SEA, 832000 


| Fisheries, 
Dried fish or cod fishery, 623000 
Pickled do. or river fishery, her-| 
ring, shad, salmon, mackarel, 98000 
Whale (common) oil, and bone, 88000 
Spermaceti oil and candles, 23000 
111000 


832006 


THE FOREST, 399000 


2 Skins and furs, ; 161000 
3 Product of wood, 

Lumber (boards, staves, shingles, 
hoops and poles, hewn timber, 
masts, kc.) 723000 

Oak bark and other dyes, 5000 

Naval stores (tar, turpentine, 
pitch, rosin, &c.) 102000 

Ashes, pot and pearl, , 408000 

1258000 


1399000 
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STATEMENT, conv invep. 


AGRICULTURE, 6746000 


4 Product of animals, 
- . Beef, tallow, hides (live cattle) 265000 
Butter and cheese, 196000 
461000 
Pork, pickled, bacon (live hogs) 398000 
ii Horses and mules, 105000 
i Sheep, 4000 
109000) 


968000 


5 Vegetable food, 

Wheat, flour and biscuit, : 1936000 

Indian corn and meal, 298000 

Rice, ‘ 221000 

| All other (rye, oats, pulse, pota- 
fi toes, apples, &c.) 95000; 

| 2550000 

6 Tobacco, 833000 

7 Cotton,* 2221000 

8 All other agricultural products, 

: Indigo, 1500 

Flaxseed, 131000 

| Brown sugar, 1500 

Hops, 3000 

Wax, 34000 

m= Various items (poultry, flax, 1 

mustard, &c.) 3000 

174006 

MANUFACTURES, 344000 


9 Of domestic materials, 
Soap, and tallow candles, 97000 

Leather, boots, shoes, saddlery, 44000 

Hats, 10000 
! Grain (spirits, beer, starch, &c.) 15000 
(including furniture, 

coaches, and other carriages) 82000 

Cordage and canvas, 24000 

3 Iron, 20000 

7 Various items (snuff, silk, shoes, 
Wax candies, tobacco, lead, 

bricks, &c.) 17000 


| 309000} 


— 


* Sea Island cotton valued at 30 cents per pound. 
= Upland do. do. at 20cents do. do. 
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STATEMENT, 
Of foreign materials, 
Spirits of molasses, 15000 
Sugar refined, 2000 
Chocolate, 1000 
Gunpowder, 9000 
Brass and copper, 4000 
Medicinal, 4000 
35000} 
344000 
UNCERTAIN, 112000 
10 Articles not distinguished in return, 
Manufactured, 67000 
Raw produce, 45000 
112000 
Total, 9453000 


A STATEMENT 


@F THE DUTIES COLLECTED ON THE IMPORTATION OF ARTICLES 
WHICH WERE AFTERWARDS RE-EXPORTED, 


WITHOUT BEING ENTITLED TO DRAWBACK. 


Amount of duty. 
SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. 

Goods paying duties ad valorem, at 124 per cent. 136822 00 
15 do. 50279 70 
20 do. 2684 80 
Wines, Malmsey, Madeira, and London particular, 88 16 
Burgundy and Champaign, 170 10 
Sherry and St. Lucar, 300 80 
Claret, &c. in cases or bottles, is 4032 00 
Lisbon, Oporto, &c. 899 70 
Teneriffe, Fayal, &c. 2359. 
All other in casks, 24559 86 
Spirits, from grain, 1050 56 
from other materials, 14953 96 
Molasses, 39 60 
Teas, Bohea, 101 52 
Souchong, and other black, | 672 84 
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STATEMENT, convinvep. 
{Amount of duty: 
SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. 
Dolls. Cts. 

Teas, Hyson, imperial, &c. é: 939 20 
Other green, 761 00 
Coffee, 42687 35 
Cocoa, 3693 96 
Sugar, brown, &c. 15726 57 
White, clayed, &c. 20804 61 
Almonds, ~ 383 76 
Fruits, Currants, 266 22 
Prunes and Plumbs, 27 92 
Raisins, in jars, boxes, and muscadel, 427 68 
All other, 17 43 
Candles, tallow, 2 00 
Cheese, 267 75 
Soap, 116 30 

Tallow, 29 
Spices, Nutmegs, 4 50 
Cinnamon, 81 40 
Cloves, 556 80 
Pepper, 21530 04 
Pimento, 142 56 
Chinese Cassia, 175 20 
Tobacco manufactured, other than snuff and segars, 109 02 
Snuff, 40 60 
Indigo, 1729 25 
Cotton, 1748 64 
Powder, Hair, 40 00 
Gun, 37 00 
Iron, anchors and sheet. 64 71 
slit and hoop, 78 08 
Nails, 1583 80 
Spikes, 3 36 
Paints, Ochre, dry yellow, 14 00 
Spanish brown, 33 46 
White and red lead, 316 86 
Lead and manufactures of lead, 28 83 
Cordage, tarred, 224 00 
Steel, 14 00 
Hemp, 60 00 
Twine and packthread, 8 00 
Glauber Salts, 4 00 
Salt, 118 20 
Coal, 10 55 
Fish, foreign caught, dried. 27611 00 
Pickled, Salmon, 925 00 
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STATEMENT, convINveED. 
5 Amount of duty. 
SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. 

Dolls. Cts. 
Fish, pickled, Mackarel, — 416 40 
All other, 860 80 
Glass, black quart bottles, 24 60 
Window, not above 8 inches by 10, 14 40 
all above 10 inches by 12, 6 75 
Segars, 142 00 
Shoes and slippers, silk, 15 00 
Kid, Morocco, &c. for men and women, 42 30 
All other for children, 15 60 

TOTAL, Dollars | 383948 11 


Treasury Department, Register’s office, December 2, 1808. 
JOSEPH NOURSE, Register. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMISSIONERS OF THE SINKING FUND. 


The Commissioners of the Sinking Fund respectfully report 
to Congress as follows: 

That the measures which have been authorised by the board, sub- 
sequent to their report of the 5th of February, 1808, so far as the 
same have been completed, are fully detailed in the report of the 
secretary of the treasury to this board, dated the 3d day of the pre- 
sent month, and in the statements therein referred to, which are 
herewith transmitted, and prayed to be received as part of this 


report. 
JOHN MILLEDGE, 
President of the Senate, firo tem. 
ALBERT GALLATIN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
C. A. RODNEY, 
Attorney General of the United States. 


Washington, Feb. 4, 1809. 
The hon. the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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REPORT. 


The Secretary of the Treasury respectfully reports to the Com- 


missioners of the Sinking Fund: 


That the balance remaining unexpended at the 
close of the year 1806, and applicable to payments 
falling due after that year, which balance as appears 
by the statement (B) annexed to the last annual re- 
port, amounted to one million, eight hundred and 
eighty six thousand, three hundred and fifty eight 
dollars, ten cents, 

Together with the disbursements made during 
the year 1807, out of the treasury, on account of the 
principal and interest of the public debt, which dis- 
bursements, as appears by the statement (C) annexed 
to the last annual report, amounted to six millions, 
three hundred and forty-seven thousand, four hun- 
dred and sixty-five dollars, eighty-four cents, 

And with a farther sum, arising from a profit on 
the remittances from America to Europe, purchased 
in the year 1807, which profit, as appears by the 
statement (D) annexed to the last annual report, 
amounted to nine thousand, four hundred and twen- 
ty-seven dollars, fifty-eight cents, 


And amounting altogether to eight millions, two 
hundred and forty-three thousand, two hundred and 
fifty-one dollars, fifty-two cents, 


$ 1,886,358 10 


6,347,465 84 


9,427 58 


8,245,251 52 


Have been accounted for in the following manner, viz. 


{. There was repaid into the treasury, during the 
year 1807, on account of the principal of pro- 
tested bills of exchange, of monies heretofore 
advanced, for the payment of interest, and re- 
imbursement of the funded domestic debt, and 
of monies advanced for the purchase of stock, 
as appears by the statement (E) annexed to 
the last annual report, a sum of sixty-one 
thousand, one hundred and eighty-nine dollars, 
and sixty-six cents, 

{I. The sums ectually applied, during the same year, 
to the payment of the principal and interest of 
the public debt, as ascertained by accounts 
rendered to the treasury department, amount, 
as will appear by the statement (A) to seven 
millions, three hundred and sixty-one thou- 
sand, three hundred and forty-three dollars. 
seventy-seven cents, viz. 


61,189 66 
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1. Paid in reimbursement of 
- the principal of the debt, 3,727,163 97 
2. Paid on account of the in- 

terest and charges on the 

same, 3,634,174 80 


7,361,343 77 
III. The balance remaining unexpended at the 

close of the year 1807, and applicable to pay- 

ments falling due after that year, as ascertained 

by accounts rendered io the treasury depart- 

ment, amounted, as will appear by the state- 

ment (B) to eight hundred and twenty thou- 

sand, seven hundred and eighteen dollars, nine 

cents, 320,718 09 


8,243,251 52 


That during the year 1808, the following disbursements were 
made out of the treasury, on account of the principal and interest 
of the public debt, viz. 

I. On account of the reimbursement and interest 

of the domestic debt, 9,405,621 09 
II. On account of the domest unfunded debt, 49 20 
III. On account of the principal and interest of the 

foreign debt, and of the interest on the Louisi- 

ana stock, and on exchanged and converted 

stocks payable in Europe, 924,343 11 


Amounting altogether, as will appear by the annex- 
ed list of warrants (C) to ten millions, three 
hundred and thirty thousand and thirteen dol- 
lars, sixty cents, 10,330,013' 60 


Which disbursements were made out of the following funds, viz. 
I. From the balance remaining unexpended at the 
end of the year 1807, of the annual appropria- 
tion of eight millions of dollars, for that year, 
which was paid at the treasury out of the pro- 
ceeds of duties on goods, wares and merchan- 
dise imported, and on the tonnage of ships or 
vessels, and which balance, as stated in the last 
annual report, amounted to 711,529 81 
II. From the funds constituting the annual appro- 
priation of eight millions of dollars, for the 
vear 1808, viz. | 
From the fund arising from the ‘| 
interest on the debt transferred (iH 
to the commissioners of the a 
sinking fund. as per state- le 
ment (1) 1,035,028. 93 
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From the funds arising from the 
sale of public lands, being the 
amount paid into the treasury 
from the Ist of October, 1807, 
to the 30th of September, 1808, 
as per statement (K) 600,508 29 
From the proceeds of duties on 
~ goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise imported, and on the ton- 
nage of vessels, 6,364,462 78 


Amounting altogether to eight millions of 
dollars, 

III. From the proceeds of duties on goods, wares, 
and merchandise imported, and on the tonnage 
of ships or vessels, advanced in part, and on 
account of the annual appropriation for the year 
1809, 

IV. From repayments into the treasury on account 
of remittances purchased for providing for the 
foreign debt, and of advances made to commis- 
sioners of loans, and agents for the purchase 
of stocks, as will appear by the statement (E) 
viz. 

Repayment of principal advanced 
from the treasury, 68,795 1) 
' Damages and interest recovered, 2,366 70 


V. From the monies appropriated by law, for paying 
commissions to agents employed in the pur- 
chase of remittances for the Dutch debt, (the 
commissions for the purchase of remittances 
on account of interest on the Louisiana stock, 
and on exchanged and converted stocks paya- 
ble in Europe, having been paid out of the 
annual appropriation of eight millions of dol- 
lars,) being the amount paid at the treasury 
during the year 1808, for that object, as will 
appear by the statement (C) 


That the above mentioned disbursements, together 
° with the above stated balance, which remained 
unexpended at the close of the year 1807, of 


And amounting altogether to eleven millions, one 
hundred and fifty thousand, seven hundred and 
thirty-one dollars, sixty-nine cents, 


Will be accounted for in the next annual report, in 


8,000,000 06 


1,547,301 48 


71,161 8: 


50 


10,330,013 60 


820,718 09 


11,150,731 69 
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conformity to the accounts which shall then 
have been rendered to the treasury depart- 
ment. 
That in the meanwhile, the manner in which the said sum has been 
applied, is estimated as followeth : 
1, The repayments into the treasury on account of 
the principal have, during the year 1808, 
amounted, as by the above mentioned state- 
ment (E) to 68,795 11 
IJ. The sums actually applied, during the year 1808, 
to the principal and interest of the public debt, 
are estimated as followeth : 
1. Paid in reimbursements of the 
principal of the public debt, 6,986,963 40 
2. Ditto, on account of interest 
and charges on the same, 3,434,531 09 


10,421,494 49 
As will appear by the estimate (IF) 
III. The balance which remained unexpended at 
the close of the year 1808, and applicable to 
payments falling due after that year, is estima- 
ted as per estimate (G) at 660,442 09 


11,150,731 69 


- That in conformity with the proceedings and resolutions of the 
commissioners of the sinking fund, of the 23d of March, 1807, a 
copy whereof marked (M) was annexed to the last annual report, 
a farther sum of eight per cent. stock was purchased during the 
year 1808, amounting to 190,000 dollars, for 193,100 dollars 75 
cents specie, as will appear by the statement (L). 

That in pursuance of the act of February 11, 1807, books were 
opened on the Ist of July, 1807, at the several loan offices, and at the 
treasury, and continued open until the 17th day of March, 1808, for. 
the reception of subscriptions of the old six per cent. deferred and 
three per cent. stocks, and the issue of new six per cent. stocks, in 
lieu thereof, and that agents were appointed to receive subscrip- 
tions of the same at London and Amsterdam, pursuant to the 4th 
section of the said act. That the amount of old stock surrendered, 
and new stocks issued, in consequence of these subscriptions, is ex- 
hibited in the annexed statement (M) by which it appears that there 
were surrendered, 

Certificates of old six per cent. stock, of the no- 


minal amount of dollars, 7,435,767 61 
Certificates of deferred six per cent. stock, of the 
nominal amount of dollars, 1,940,672 O1 


In lieu of which certificates of exchanged stock, 
for the unredeemed amount of the said certifi- 
cates of old six per cent. and deferred stocks, 
were assued, amounting to 6,294,051 12 
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And there were surrendered certificates of three 
per cent. stock, amounting to 


2,861,309 15 


‘In lieu of which certificates of converted stock 


were issued, amounting to 


1,859,850 70 


And that the statement (H) exhibits the amount of stock trans- 
ferred to the commissioners of the sinking fund, and to the treasurer 
of the United States, in trust for said states, to the 31st of Decem- 
‘ber, 1808, including the sum of 272 dollars 35 cents, transferred in 
the year 1808, in payment for public lands. . 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


ALBERT GALLATIN. 


Treasury Department, Feb. 3, 1809. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
January 7, 1809. 


The speaker laid before the 
house the following message 
from the President of the United 
States : 


To the Senate and House of Repfire- 
sentatives of the United States. 


I communicate for the informa- 
tion of Congress, the report of the 
director of the mint, of the ope- 
ration of that establishment dur- 
ing the last year. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 
January 5, 1809. 

From the statement of the 
treasurer of the mint, it appears 
that during the last year there 
have been struck at the nrint: 
1,368,600 pieces of sil- 

ver coin, amounting 


to 684,300 
58,288 pieces of gold 
coin, amounting to 284,665 


And, 1,509,000 pieces of 
copper coin, amount- 
ing to 13,090 


2,935,888 pieces, amount- 
ing in the whole to $982,053 


The gold and silver bullion at 
this time in the mint, deposited 
for coinage, amounts to upwards 
of 250,000 dollars. There is 
good ground to believe that even 
in the present embarrassed state 
of commerce, the banks of the 
city of Philadelphia alone, will be 
able to furnish an ample supply 
of bullion for a long time to come. 

The speaker also laid before 
the house the following letter 
from the secretary of the trea- 
sury: 


Treasury Department, January 
4, 1809. 
SIR, 

I have the honour in compli- 
ance with the resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the 
26th ult. to transmit a statement 
of the sums annually received at 
the treasury of the United States 
since the commencement of pro- 
ceedings under the constitution ; 
and, also, a statement exhibiting 
the annual amount of the respec- 
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sive branches of the customs and 
the charges thereon. 
‘I have the honour to be, 
Very respectfully sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
‘The hon. the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 


Aggregate amount of the annual 
receifits of the United States 
from the commencement of the 
fresent government: 


Dolls. Cts. 


1791, 4,771,342 43 
1792, 8,772,458 76 
1793, 6,450,155 15 
1794, 9,439,855 65 
1795, 9,515,758 59 
1796, 8,740,329 65 
1797, 8,758,780 99 
1798, 8,179,170 80 
1799, 12,546,813 $1 
1800, 12,413,978 34 
igol, 12,945,455 95 
1802, 14,995,793 95 
1803, 11,064,097 63 
1804, 11,826,307 38 
1805, 13,560,693 20 


1806, 15,559,931 07 
1807, 16,452,859 44 
$ 185,993,302 29 
Nett amount of the customs for 
each year since the establish- 
ment of the firesent govern- 
ment 
1791, 6,534,263 84 
1792, 4,614,924 63 


1793, 6,073,512 59 
1794, 6,683,313 $6 
1795, 7,959,409 70 
1796, 7,368,120 94 
1797, 8,258,111 45 
1798, 6,192,447 29 
1799, 9,035,348 O1 
VOL. V. 


1800, 9,351,346 90 
1801, 13,362,702 40 
1802, 8,327,260 03 
1803, 11,322,427 39 
1804, 14,996,965 03 
1805, 14,979,880 40 
1806, 16,015,917 66 
1807, 16,492,889°07 


$ 167,568,241 25 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVES, TRANSMITTING A 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
OF WAR UPON THE SUBJECT OF 
THE EXECUTION OF THE ACT 
OF THE LAST SESSION OF CON- 
GRESS FOR FORTIFYING THE 
PORTS AND HARBOURS OF THE 
UNLTED STATES. 


To the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 


I now lay before Congress a 
statement of the works of defence 
which it has been thoucht neces- 
sary to provide, in the first in- 
stance, for the security of our 
seaport towns and harbours, and 
of the progress towards their 
completion. Their extent has 
been adapted to the scale of the 
appropriation, and to the circum- 
stances of the several places. 

The works undertaken at New 
York are calculated to annoy and 
endanger any naval force which 
shall enterthe harbour, and still 
more one which should attempt 
to lie before the city. To pre- 
vent whogether the entrance of 
large vesscis, a line of biocks 
cross the harbour has been cone 
templated, and woula, as is be- 
lieved, with the auxillaiy means 
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already provided, render that city 
safe against naval enterprise. 
The expense as well as the im- 
portance of the work render it a 
subject proper for the special 
consideration of Congress. 

At New Orleans two separate 
systems of defence are necessa- 
ry, tne one for the river, the 
other for the lake, which at pre- 
sent can give no aid to one ano- 
ther. The canal now leading 
from the lake, if continued into 
the river, would enable the arm- 
ed yessels in both stations to 
unite, and to meet in conjunction 
an attack from either side. Half 
the aggregate force would then 
have the same. effect as the 
whole: or the same force double 
the effect of what either can now 
have. It would also enable the 
vessels stationed in the lake, 
when attacked by superior force, 
to retire to a safer position in the 
river. The same considerations 
of expense and importance ren- 
der this also a question for the 
special decision of Congress. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 
January 6, 1809- 


REPORT. 
SIR, 

I am now enabled, trom the 
reports received from the respec- 
tive engineers, to form a state- 
ment that will give you a gene- 
ral view of the works which have 
been erected, or repaired, for the 
defence of our portsand harbours, 
and particularly of those which 
have been commenced the past 
season. 


TERRITORY OF ORLEANS, 


Fort St. Charles, at the lower 
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end of the city of New Orleans, 
and immediately on the bank of 
the river, is now in a good state 
of repair, with all its cannon 
mounted with the necessary ap- 
paratus. 

At the mouth of Bayou St. 
John, a strong new battery has 
been erected, which commands 
the passage from lake Ponchar- 
train to the city of New Orleans. 

The battery of mason work, 
ordered to be erected at English 
Turn, is in such forwardness as 
to require but a few weeks for 
its completion. 

A new fort of substantial ma- 
son work has been commenced 
on the site of fort St. Philip at 
Placquimines: the two main bas- 
tions are completed and the can- 
non mounted ; and there is reason 
to believe that the fort will be 
completed in two or three 
months. 

When the above works shall 
have been finished, it is believed 
that, with suitable garrisons and 
the number of gun boats destin- 
ed for that quarter, they would 
afford such protection as had becn 
contemplated. 


GEORGIA. 


Unavoidable delays in procur- 
ing the necessary sites have very 
much impeded the progress of 
the fortifications in this state. 

As soon as a site could be ob- 
tained, a strong battery of mason 
work was commenced a few miles 
below the town of Savannah, at 
Five Fathom Hole, where large 
vessels generally take in their 
cargoes. This work is in such 
forwardness that it will probably 
be completed in the course of a 
few weeks. 

A regular enclosed fort of ma- 
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son work was directed to be built 
on the site of old Fort Wayne, 
near the town of Savannah, with 
a battery in front; a battery and 
redoubt or strong block house on 
Point Petre at the mouth of St. 
Mary’s river; and a small batte- 
ry near Sanbury. The site for 
the fort near the town being pri- 
vate property, except a small 
part owned by the corporation, 
has been obtained with great dif- 
ficulty through the friendly aid 
of doctor Jones and other gentle- 
men. All the titles are not yet 
conveyed to the United States: 
but it is expected the business 
will soon be completed. The 
unavoidable delays occasioned by 
these circumstances have neces- 
sarily postponed the commence- 
ment of the fort, to so late a pe- 
riod, that it will not probably be 
finished earlier than next sum- 
mer. No sites have yet been ob- 
tained for the proposed works at 
Point Petre and Sanbury. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The works in the harbour of 
Charleston are progressing with 
all possible dispatch. 

A new fort on the site of old 
Fort Mechanic, in the town of 
Charleston, was directed to be 
built of mason work. It is now 
completed and ready for the re- 
ception of a garrison: its situa- 
tion is a commanding one. 

The battery of Fort Johnston 
has been some time since finish- 
ed, and is now completely mount- 
ed with heavy artillery. 

Fort Moultrie, which is little 
inferior in magnitude and im- 
portance to any work in the Uni- 
ted States, is now enclosed and 
ready to receive a garrison. 


A new fort of mason work on 
the site of old Fort Pinckney is 
commenced, and in a rapid state 
of progress. 

A new brick arsenal in the 


‘town of Charleston has been 


built, and the public property 
moved into it. 

It is believed, when the above 
works are completed and fully 
garrisoned, that they will, with 
the aid of the light and heavy ar- 
tillery in the town, be adequate to 
such defence as has been con- 
templated. 

A small battery for the imme- 
diate“ defence of Beaufort, S. C. 
with a magazine and barracks 
had been ordered to be erected 
on the site of old Fort Lyttleton. 
But the land being the property 
~ the state, and no cession hay- 

been made by her to the 
United States, nothing as yet has 
been done at this place. 

A small battery with a maga- 
zine and block house was direct- 
ed to be built at Georgetown, S. 
C. The works are progressing 
and will soon be completed. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


A battery of mason work and 
barracks were ordered to be 
erected at old Topsail Inlet, near 
Beaufort, N. C. Although no 
regular report of the progress 
made at this place has been re- 
ceived, it is believed that the 
works are nearly completed. 

The works at Fort Johnston, 
on Cape Fear river, with the ma- 
gazine and barracks, are finished. 


VIRGINIA. 


Fort Nelson has been strength- 
ened: and a large strong battery 
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of mason work erected on the site 
of old Fort Norfolk, with brick 
barracks. 

A site and materials for a 
strong battery at Hospital Point 
near Norfolk, have been procur- 
ed, but too late for completing it 
the present season. 

At Hoods, on James river, a 
strong battery of mason work has 
been erected, and a regular en- 


closed work on an eminence 


commanding the battery is in con- 
siderable forwardness, with bar- 
racks for two hundred men nearly 
completed, including quarters 
for the officers. 


MARYLAND. 


Fort Washington on the Poto- 
mac, between Alexandria and 
Mount Vernon, is a new enclosed 
work of stone and brick mason- 
ry, to which is attached a strong 
battery of like materials. The 
whole is so nearly completed as 
to be ready for the reception of 
the cannon and garrison, which 
have been ordered and have ar- 
rived at the fort—A stone tower 
has also been commenced on an 
eminence that overlooks the fort, 
and is in considerable forward- 
ness. 

A circular battery of mason 
work at Windmill Point, for the 
protection and defence of Anna- 
polis, is nearly completed. The 
canneu are mounted. Another 
battery on the bank of the Se- 
vern below the town is also near- 
ly finished. 

Fort M’ Henry near Baltimore, 
is in a good state of defence. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The works at Fort Mifflin have 
received considerable repair, and 


the cannon mounted. Some fur- 
ther repairs of carriages are said 
to be necessary, and have been 
directed. - 


NEW YORK HARBOUR. 


Fort Jay,on Governor’s Island, 
with the whole 6f its buildings, 
was demolished in 1806, except 
the walled counterscarp, the gate, 
sallie porte, magazine, and two - 
barracks; allthe rest was removed 
as rubbish to give place for a work 
composed of durable materials. 
On the site of the old fort, anew 
one (Fort Columbus) has been 
erected of the same shape, on 
three of its sides, as the former, 
with the addition of fourteen feet 
on each side. On the north side 
a ravelin has been added, with 
two retired case-mated flanks. 
The new fort, with twonew brick 
barracks is now nearly completed 
and has fifty cannon mounted. 

On a point of rocks at the wes- 
tern extremity of Governor’s 
island, a circular castle of dura- 
ble mason work, to be connected 
with Fort Columbus by a zig-zag 
covered defile, has. been com- 
menced and completed to the 
second floor, and is now ready to 
receive its first tier of guns 
which are mounted and ready to 
be placed. ‘The exterior diame- 
ter of this castle is two hundred 
and ten feet, and when finished 
will mount one hundred picces of 
heavy ordnance. 

On Bedlows island, a mortar 
battery commanding all the an- 
chormg ground between Red 
Hook and the quarantine, and af- 
fording a protection to Ellis’s is- 
land, has been commenced and 
the front wail carried up to the 
intended height. Part ot the re- 
doubt in the rear has been ex- 
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cavated, but as the season is too 
far advanced to begin any new 
piece of mason work, nothing 
more than a continuance of ex- 
cavation and a collection of ma- 
terials will be attempted this 
winter. Two brick barracks con- 
sisting of only the walls and roof, 
have been raised another story 
and rendered habitable. 

On Ellis or Oyster island, ad- 
vantageously situated for defend- 
ing the entrance of North river, 
an open Barbette battery for 
heavy ordnance on one platform 
had been ordered to be erected 
and is now nearly completed. 

The platform is ready for the 
guns and the carriages mostly 
finished. The barracks within 
the old fort of this island have by 
some alterations been made ha- 
bitable. 

In addition to the works al- 
ready described, battery in 
North river two hundred feet 
without the permanent line of the 
city, off Hubert street, has been 
commenced. 

The foundation is of stone, and 
has been carried up to high wa- 
ter mark, in which situation it 
will remain till spring. This 
battery is connected with Hubert 
street by a bridge 200 feet long 
and SO wide. 

Preparations have also been 
made for erecting a heavy batte- 
ry on a stone foundation with a 
superstructure of solid mason 
work at the south-west point of 
the city. The point selected has 
a complete command from the 
whole range of North river on 
one side to the complete width 
of Kast river on the other. No- 
thing more than the exterior 
blocks or counterguards for sink- 
ing the foundation can be effected 
tius winter. 


— 


Connected with the plan of de- 
fence for the harbour and city of 
New York, the United States 
have purchased a house and yard 
in the rear of the custom-house 
for the deposit and safe keeping 
of heavy artillery or travelling 
carriages and all kinds of milita- 
ry stores, except powder. Since 
the purchase, a brick wall of nine 
feet in height has been erected 
round the yard. The United 
States have also obtained, at about 
two miles distance from the city, 
a site containing nearly two acres, 
which has been inclosed with a 
wall nine feet high, and on which 
have been erected an arsenal, la- 
boratory, and large powder maga- 
zine, from which the smaller de- 
posits in the batteries can be sup- 
plied with ammunition. 

At Sag harbour, on Long-Is- 
land, a small battery with a maga- 
zine and barrack had been order- 
ed to be erected, and an agent 
appointed and supplied with funds 
for procuring the necessary ma- 
terials; but from the want of a 
sufficient number of engineers to 
superintend the numerous works 
coutemplated for the defence of 
our ports and harbours, nothing 
more has been done than to sur- 
vey this harbour and select a pro- 
per site ior the battery. 


CONNECTICUT. 


In this state directions were 
given and agents appointed and 
furnished with funds, for the 
erection of a battery, magazine, 
and barracks for the defence of 
the harbour of New Haven; for 
the repair, improvement and com- 
pletion of Fort Trumbull near 
New London; and for the erec- 
tion of a small battery for the de- 
fence of Stonington. JDut the 
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same want of engineers which 
has delayed the prosecution of 
the works at Sag Harbour and 
several other places, has also pre- 
vented any more being done in 
this state than merely to select 
the proper sites for the defence 
of New Haven and Stonington, 
and the examination of the state 
of the works at Fort Trumbull. 

Heavy cannon on travelling 
carriages with apparatus and am- 
munition, have been ordered to 
these places. 


RHODE ISLAND. ~ 
Newport Harbour. 


At Fort Wolcott and Fort A- 
dams some repairs have been 
made and the works extended so 
as to admit some additional guns. 
The barracks at the latter have 
also been repaired. 

On the main island, to the 
south of the town of Newport, a 
small battery has been erected, 
which commands the inner har- 
bour between Fort Wolcott and 
the town and the channel be- 
tween the two ports. 

At Bristol ten heavy cannon 
have been mounted on travelling 
carriages for the defence of that 
and other towns and harbours in 
its vicinity. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


At the entrance of the inner 
harbour of New Bedford, two 
miles below the town, a small en- 
closed work has been erected of 
stone, brick and sod. It com- 
mands the entrance into the har- 
bour for a mile and a half in a 
direct line, is completed and has 
a brick magazine and wooden 
barracks. 


The old work on Gurnet head, 
near Plymouth, has been repair- 
ed, and platforms in front. A 
barrack and a brick magazine 
have been built. 


Boston Harbour 


In addition to Fort Indepen- 
dence, the following works have 
been erected for the defence of 
this harbour. 

Fort Warren. On the summit 
of Governor’s Island an enclosed 
star fort of mason work, with a 
brick barrack and quarters, ma- 
gazine and guard-house, has been 
completed. Fort Warren batte- 
ry, on the south point of the same 
island, is completed of ‘stone, 
brick and sod, with a brick guard- 
house and magazine. It is con- 
templated to erect a block-house 
in the rear of this battery. 

West Head Battery is staked 
out and materials collected. On 
a point formed by Charles and 
Mystic rivers, a battery has been 
built of sod, on a stone founda- 


tion. 
Salem. 


The fort and block-house, with 
a magazine under it, on a point 
at the entrance of this harbour, 
have been repaired and a new 
barrack erected. 


Marblehead. 


The fort at this place, with the 
magazine, barracks and_ block- 
house, has been repaired. 


Gloucester, Cafie Ann. 


The old fort of stone, in front 
of this place, with the block- 
houge and magazine, has been 
repaired. 
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Newburyport. 


On the point of Plumb island, 
at the mouth of Merrimack river, 
a battery of wood filled in with 
sand, and surmounted with sod, 
has been erected. It contains a 
barrack and brick magazine, and 
was constructed of wood on ac- 
count of the shifting sands. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Portsmouth Harbour. 


Fort Constitution, on New 
Castle Point, at the entrance of 
this harbour, is an enclosed work, 
built principally of stone mason- 
xy. It is now complete with the 
necessary buildings. 

Fort M’Clary, a new strong 
work of masonry, has been erect- 
ed on Kittery Point, opposite 
Fort Constitution. It is now 
finished with new barracks, ma- 
gazine and guard-house. 


DISTRICT OF MAINF. 
Portland Harbour. 


Fort Preble, a new enclosed 
work of stone and brick masonry, 
with a brick barrack, quarters 
and magazine, is completed. This 
work is erected on Spring Point 
and commands the entrance of 
this harbour, through the main 
channel. 

Fort Scammel, also a new work, 
of similar materials, is erected 
on House Island, opposite Fort 
Preble, and commands the main 
and other channels.—It is now 
completed with its block-house 
and other buildings. 

‘ort Sumner Battery, to the 
north of the town, has been re- 
paired. 


Kennebeck. 


At Shaw’s Point, on the west 
side and at the mouth of this 
river, a battery and brick maga- 
zine are completed, with a’brick 
barrack ready for the accommo- 
dation of a small garrison. 


Sheefiscutt. 


On Davis’s Point, on the east 
side of this river, and about one 
mile below the town of Wiscas- 
set, a strong battery, brick maga- 
zine and a block-house, are ready 
for immediate use. 


Damariscotta. 


On the south-eastern angle of 
Narrow island, in this river, and 
in the town of Booth-bay, a bat- 
tery and brick magazine are com- 
pleted. A block-house is begun, 
but not finished. 


St. George’s River. 


At Robertson’s Point, on the 
east side of this river, a small 
battery is begun, and materials 
provided for proceeding with the 
work as soon as the season will 
permit. 


Penobscot and Baggaduce River. 


Nothing more has been done 
on this river, than select a site 
and procure materials for a bat- 
tery, which ison Perkins’s Point, 
on the north side of the river op- 
posite the north-west end of Nod- 
dle’s island. 


Machias. 


A small battery has been erect- 
ed at this place. 
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Passamaquoddy. 


A battery and block-house have 
been erected, and a_ garrison 
placed in the works. Cannon 
have generally been mounted on 
the works now prepared for their 
reception, and wiil be ready for 
mounting on the others as soon 
as they are in sufficient forward- 
ness for the purpose. 

Upwards of one hundred tra- 
velling carriages have been com- 
pleted for heavy cannon, and a 
large proportion of them with 
cannon and necessary apparatus 
have been distributed im the va- 
rious sea-ports. 


The following sums have been 
advanced for the erection and re- 
pair of fortifications and the con- 
struction of gun-carriages, dur- 
ing the year 1808, viz.— 


For New Orleans, 
Georgia, North and 
South Carolina, 
Virginia and Mary- 
land, 111,432 
Delaware, Pennsylva- 
nia & New Jersey, 5,000 
New York, 379,133 
Connecticut and 


80,373 


204,289 


Rhode Island, 11,000 
Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, 223,475 


% 1,014,702 


For completing the works al- 
ready commenced, and for erect- 
ing such others as have been con- 
templated or may be deemed ex- 
pedient, it is believed that an ad- 
ditional appropriation to the 
amount of four hundred and fifty 
thousand doilars will be neces- 


sary, exclusive of the expense of 
a line of block chains, &c. across 


-the harbour of New York. The 


chain and timber for these blocks 
have been already procured at an 
expense upwards of 40,000 dol- 
lars; but by the latest calculation 
made by persons considered as 
competent for the purpose, it ap- 
pears that to complete this plan, 
as heretofore proposed, would 
require an expenditure of one 
million of dollars. 

For affording facility to that 
part of the contemplated defence 
of New Orleans, which depends 
on gun boats, a canal, from the 
river near the city to the lake 
Ponchartrain, of sufficient width 
and depth, to admit, at all times, 
a passage for the gun-boats sta- 
tioned in the river and lake, 
would be highly important. 

And as a company has been 
formed for the purpose of open- 
ing acanal from the lake to the 
city, by the way of the Bayou St. 
John, and proceeded far towards 
its completion, it is believed from 
information received from said 
company that with the aid of 
the canal be 
extended, so as to open the com- 
munication as proposed above. 
It is therefore submitted for con- 
sideration, whether an appro- 
priation should be made to ena- 
ble the President of the United 
States to effect so important an 
object. 

I have the honour tu be, 

With high consideration, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. DEARBORN. 
War Department, January 
2, 1809. 
The President of the 
United States. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, JAN. 


SIR, 

I had the honour to receive 
your letter of the 27th ult. re- 
questing such information as I 
may possess respecting the means 
of obtaining immediate and per- 
manent supplies of salt from the 
establishments of the United 
States. 

The annexed statement (A) 
shews the annual consumption of 
imported salt for each of the ca- 
lendar years 1802—1807, after 
deducting the quantities used for 
the cod fishery, and also for 
pickled and salted provisions ex- 
ported from the United States. 

The annual average is almost 
three millions of bushels, weigh- 
ing each 56 lbs. equal to 75,000 
tons, and requiring in fact 125,000 
tons of shipping for its importa- 
tion. It must also be observed 
that the deductions above men- 
tioned being calculated by the 
allowances on fishery and draw- 
backs; and the allowance being 
in fact greater than the amount 
of duty on salt employed in the 
cod fishery, the quantity of im- 
ported salt actually consumed in 
the United States is greater than 
appears by the statement. 

The statement (B) is intended 
to shew the gross amount of salt 
annually imported for the years 
1802—1807, and the countries 
from which imported. The man- 
ner in which the accounts are 
kept at the treasury has rendered 
it more convenient to give the 
amount in this instance for the 
years ending the 30th September, 
than for calendar years. 

It wiil perceived by the 
statement (A) that the domestic 
establishment s have not inereas- 

VOL Vv, 


ed, even in the same ratio as the 
population of the United States, 
for the average of their consump- 
tion of imported salt is greater 
for the last than for the first years 
of the statement. Considering 
also the regularity of the impor- 
tations and the well known fact 
that the article has been princi- 
pally imported as ballast from 
England, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the quantity of salt now 
in this country is very inadequate 
to the supply of the present year: 
and I am confident that there can 
be no reasonable expectation of 
the deficiency being supplied for 
that year from internal resources. 

I am therefore clearly of opi- 
nion, that every encouragement 
should be given to immediate im- 
portations, and that measures 
should at the same time be adopt- 
ed for the purpose of insuring 
for the succeeding years a sup- 
ply from domestic  establish- 
ments. 

The only means of promoting 
immediate importations, appear 
to be, first, either to except salt 
from the operation of the non- 
intercourse act, or to put off the 
geeneral operation of that act till 
the first of July next; which last 
alternative appears in every re- 
spect the most eligible: second- 
ly, to authorize the President to 
permit American vessels to pro- 
ceed, during the continuance of 
the embargo, to such foreign 
ports as may be designated by 
law, for the sole purpose of 
bringing in cargoes of salt. 

The internal resources must 
be drawn from either the salt 
springs in various parts of the 
Western states, from the Onon- 
dago springs im the state of New 
York,or from the Atlantic shores. 

‘Vhe high price of salt in the 
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Western states does not arise 
from the actual expense incurred 
in manufacturing the article ; for 
it does not cost more than 75 
cents per bushel at the Indiana 
or Wabash Saline; and yet its 
market price has not been less 
than two doilars. It follows, that 
the price is kept up by reason of 
the quantity made being much 
less than the actual demand, and 
therefore that no considerable 
addition can be expected from 
that quarter; none certainly be- 
yond the wants of that part of the 
country. 

The quantity of salt made at 
the Onondago springs may cer- 
tainly be considerably increased. 
I have been informed that about 
300,000 bushels are now annually 
made; and that the amount 


might, perhaps, be increased to 


600,000. On that subject, how- 
ever, I cannot form a positive 
opinion ; but am satisfied that the 
most sanguine calculations fall 
very short cf the annual consump- 
tion of the United States, and 
that the principal resource to be 
relied on is the increase of esta- 
blishments on the sea shore. 
These may be multiplied in nu- 
merous places from Massachu- 
setts to Georgia; and although 
the repeal of the law laying a du- 
ty on importation has checked 
their progress, experience has 
proven that capital may be ad- 
yantageously employed in that 
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manufacture. I think that no- 
thing more is necessary to induce 
at present the application of a 
capital sufficient in a short time 
to produce an adequate supply 
than the certainty of not being 
ruined by the competition of large 
importations at reduced prices. 
But it is doubtful whether it 
would be most eligible to effect 
that object by a bounty on the do- 
mestic manufacture, or by a re- 
newal of the duty on the impor- 
tation, to take place after the Ist 
of January, 1810, and to continue. 
for years. A combination 
of both would perhaps be best 
calculated to ensure success, and 
also most equitable. But a duty 
on importation alone is the easiest 
to execute, and is not liablé to 
any constitutional objections. 

The encourage ment thus given 
to domestic establishments may 
indeed, during the number of 
years to which the duty or boun- 
ty would be limited, increase the 
price of salt. But that temporary 
inconvenience should be cheer- 
fully submitted to, if an adequate 
supply of that necessary article 
may thereby be ever after insur- 
ed on reasonable terms, and from 
internal resources not liable to be 
affected by war or by any other 
interruption of commerce. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

ALBERT GALLATIN, 

Hon. William A. Burwell, 

Chairman, &c. 
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A STATEMENT 
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Shewing the quantities of Salt imported into the United States for 
each of the years ending on the 31st of December, 1802, 1803, 
1804, 1805, 1806, and 1807; exhibiting also the quantities re-ex- 
ported, the allowance made for salt used in the curing of fish 
and salted provisions, and the quantities actually paying duty for 


said period. 
=a 
2 
A 
fo) 
255 
BUSHELS OF 56 lbs. 
1802 3948434 34235 669890 3244309 
1803 | 3542872 23635 758589 2760648 
1804 3433996 31047 963708 2439241 
1805 3782328 12503 953370 2816455 
1806 4262704 84850 993755 3184099 
1807 . | 4597033 111186 943175 3542672 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, JANUA- 
RY 24th, 1809. 


SIR, 


In obedience to the resolution 
of the House of Representatives 
of the 14th day of November last, 
I have the honour to transmit the 
rough drafts or copies of 284 
letters, which include all the in- 
structions transmitted by the se- 
cretary to the collectors of the 
revenue, and other officers of the 
United States, previous to the 
14th November, 1808, in relation 
to the execution of the act laying 
an embargo, and of the several 
acts supplementary thereto. 

The exertions used to fulfil the 
intentions of the legislature, have 
not, however, been attended with 
complete success. The embar- 
go has indeed been efficient in 
preserving the property of our 
citizens from capture, and fora 
limited time, the United States 
from war. But numerous eva- 
sions and violations have taken 


place; of which the official re- | 


turns of the collectors herewith 
transmitted, give but a partial ac- 
count, although this communica- 
tion was delayed in order to ob- 
tain the information required by 
the latter part of the resolution 
of the house. For it cannot be 
concealed that illegal shipments 
and exportations of potash, flour 
and cotton and other articles, have 
been made to a much larger 
amount than might be inferred 
from a view of those returns. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

ALBERT GALLATIN, 

The honourable the Speaker 

of the House of Represen- 

tatives. 


Returns of places where violations 
of the embargo have occurred. 


Portsmouth, Frenchman’s Bay, 
Penobscot, Waldoboro’, Wiscas- 
set, Bath, Portland, Newburyport, 
Ipswich, Gloucester, Salem, Mar- 
blehead, Boston, Portsmouth, 
(Mass.) Barnstable, Newbedford, 
Dighton, Nantucket, Edgartown, 
Bristol, Providence, Newport, 
New London, Middletown, New- 
Haven, Fairfield, Sacket’s Har- 
bour, Buffalo Creek, Sag Har- 
bour, New York, Perth Amboy, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington (Del.) 
Havre-de-Grace, Baltimore, Ox- 
ford, Vienna, Snow Hill, George- 
town (Col.) Alexandria, Dumfries, 
Yeocomico, Richmond, Peters- 
burg, Norfolk, Folly Landing, 
Cherrystone, Camden, Plymouth, 
(N. C.) Ocracock, Wilmington, 
(N. C.) Georgetown, (S. C.) 
Charleston, St. Mary’s. 

The collectors of the following 
ports have returned that there 
have been no violations that have 
come to their knowledge. 

Kennebunk, Little Egg Har- 
bour, Bridgetown, Chester, South 


Quay, Edenton, Newbern, Sun- 


bury. 
No returns received from ether 
places. 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE, TRANSMITTING HIS 
REPORT OF THE NUMBER OF 
PERSONS BORN IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES,AND NATURALIZED 
AS CITIZENS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, WHO HAVE BEEN RE- 
GISTERED AS AMERICAN gi A- 
MEN, 
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Depfiariment of State, February 2, 
| 1809. 
SIR, 

I have the honour to transmit 
herewith a report, made in com- 
pliance with a resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the 
9th ultimo, and am, with great 
respect and consideration, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

JAMES MADISON, 
The hon. the Speaker of the 

House of Representatives. 


The secretary of state, in com- 
pliance with the resolution of the 
house of representatives of the 
9th ultimo, directing him “to lay 
before the house a statement of 
the whole number of persons 
born in foreign countries, and 
legally admitted citizens of the 
United States, by naturalization, 
who have been registered as 
American seamen, and returned 
as such to the department of state, 
according to the lists transmitted 
by the collectors of the customs, 
in pursuance of the law relative 
to the relief and protection or 
American seamen,” has the ho- 
nour to state, that upon an exam- 
ination of the returns of register- 
ed seamen which have been re- 
ceived at this office, since the date 
of the above recited law, to wit, 
the 28th of May, 1796, and up to 
this time, it appears by the ab- 
stract hereunto annexed, that of 
the whole number of persons re- 
gistered as American seamen, 
and ‘so reported to this depart- 
ment, four hundred and forty-nine 
are designated as naturalized citi- 
zens. It is necessary, however, 
to remark, that there are not full 


returns from all the custom-— 
houses. 
All of which is respectfully 
submitted. 
JAMES MADISON. 
Department of State, 
February 2, 1809. 


Abstract of the naturalized citi- 
zens, who have been registered 
as American seamen at the dif- 
JSerent custom-houses, since the 
year 1796, to wit: 


In the year 1796 38 
Ditto 1797 9} 
Ditto 1798 . 19 
Ditto 1799 17 
Ditto 1800 (estimated at) 34 
Ditto 1801 16 
Ditto 1802 ° 21 
Ditto 1803 71 
Ditto 1804 33 
Ditto 1805 24 
Ditto 1806 22 
Ditto 1807 35 
Ditto 1808 28 


Total number, 449 


Note. The returns for the year 
1800, having been mislaid, an 
average estimate is made for that 
year, it being thought better to 
do so, than longer to delay the 
report. 


70 the Senate and House of Repire- 
sentatives of the United States. 


I now lay before Congress a 
statement of the militia of the 
United States, according to the 
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latest returns received by the de- 


partment of war. 
TH! JEFFERSON. 


Recapitulation of the Militia for 


1808. 

Hampshire, 24,869 
Massachusetts, 71,259 
Vermont, 17,981 
Rhode-Island, 7,848 
Connecticut, 20,917 
New York, 92,564 
New Jersey, 37,825 
Pennsylvania, 104,248 
Delaware, 8,578 
Maryland, 39,007 
Virginia, 65,676 
North Carolina, 51,117 
South Carolina, 29,004 
Georgia, 3 22,097 
Kentucky, 32,237 
Tennessee, 16,822 
Ohio, 15,324 
District of Columbia, 2,245 
Mississippi Territory, 2,158 
Indiana Territory, 2,067 
Orleans Territory, 5,626 
Louisiana Territory, (2,434 
Michigan Territory, 1,028 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PRESI- 
DENT MADISON. 


Washington, March 4. 


This day at 12 o’clock, his ex- 
cellency JAMES MADISON, 
President of the United States, 
delivered in the hall of the re- 
presentatives, the following Inau- 
gural Address, and was immedi- 
ately sworn into office, amidst an 
immense concourse of spectators. 


“ Unwilling to depart from ex- 
amples of the most revered au- 
thority, I avail myscif of the 
occasion how presented, to ex- 
press the profound impression 
made on me, by the call of my 
country to the station, to the du- 
ties of whichI am about to pledge 
myself, by the most solemn of 
sanctions. So distinguished a 
mark of confidence, proceeding 
from the deliberate and tranquil 
suffrages of a free and virtuous 
nation, would, under any circum- 
stances, have commanded my 
gratitude and devotion, as well as 
filled me with an awful sense of 
the trust to be assumed. Under 
the various circumstances, which 
give peculiar solemnity to the 
existing period, I feel that both 
the honour and the responsibility 
allotted to me are inexpressibly 
enhanced. 


The present situation of the: 


world is indeed without a paral- 
lel: and that of our own country 
full of difficulties. The pressure 
of these too, is the more severely 
felt, because they have fallen 
upon us at a moment when the 
national prosperity being at a 
height not before attained, the 
contrast resulting from the 
change, has been rendered the 
more striking. Under the be- 
nign influence of our republican 
institutions, and the maintenance 
of peace with all nations whilst 
so many of them were engaged 
in bloody and wasteful wars, the 
fruits of a just policy were enjoy- 
ed, in an unrivalled growth of our 
faculties and resources.—Proofs 
of this were seen in the improve- 
ments of agriculture, in the suc- 
cessful enterprises of commerce, 
in the progress of manufactures ; 
and useful arts; in the increase 
of the public revenne, and the 
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use made of it in reducing the 
public debt, and in the valuable 
works and establishments, every 
where multiplying over the face 
of our land. 

It is a precious reflection that 
the transition from this prosper- 
ous condition of our country, to 
the scene which has for some 
time been distressing us, is not 
chargeable on any unwarrantable 
views, nor as I trust, on any in- 
voluntary errors in the public 
councils. Inculging no passions 
which trespass on the rights, or 
the repose of other nations, it has 
been the true glory of the United 
States to cultivate peace, by ob- 
serving justice; and to entitle 
themselves to the respect of the 
nations at war, by fulfilling their 
neutral obligations with the most 
scrupulous Impartiality. If there 
be candour in the world the truth 
of these assertions will not be 
questioned.  Posterity at least 
will do justice to them. 

This unexceptionable course 
could not avail against the injus- 
tice and violence of the bellige- 
rent powers. In their rage 
against each other, or impelled 
by more direct motives, princi- 


_ ples of retaliation have been in- 


troduced equally contrary to uni- 
versal reason and acknowledged 
law. How long their arbitrary 
edicts will be coutinued, in spite 
of the demonstrations that not 


even a pretext for them has been 


given by the United Statics, and 
of the fair and liberal attempts 
to induce a revocation of them 
cannot be anticipated. Assuring 
myself that under every vicissi- 
tude, the determined spirit and 
united councils of the nation will 
be safe-guards to its honour and 
its essential interests, I repair to 
the post assigned me, with no 


other discouragement than what 
springs from my own: inadequacy 
to its high duties. If I do not 
sink under the weight of this 
deep conviction, it is because I 
find some support in a conscious- 
ness of the purposes, and a con- 
fidence in the principles, which 
I bring with me into this arduous 
service. 

To cherish peace and friendly 
intercourse with all nations hav- 
ing correspondent dispositions: 
to maintain sincere neutrality to- 
wards the belligerent nations ; to 
prefer in all cases amicable dis- 
cussion and reasonable accommo- 
dation of differences, to a decision 
of them by an appeal to arms; to 
exclude foreign intrigues and fo- 
reign partialities, so degrading 
to all countries, and so baneful 
to free ones; to foster a spirit of 
independence, too just to invade 
the rights of others, too proud to 
surrender our own, too liberai to 
indulge unworthy prejudices our- 
selves, and too elevated not to 
look down upon them in others; 
to hold the union of the states as 
the basis of their peace and hap-. 
piness ; to support the constitu- 
tion, which is the cement of the 
union as well in its limitations as 
in its authorities; to respect the 
rights and authorities reserved 
to the states and to the people, as 
equally incorporated with, and 
essential to, the success of the 
general system; to avoid the 
slightest interference with the 
rights of conscience or the func- 
tions of religion, so wisely ex- 
empted from civil jurisdiction ; 
to preserve in their full energy 
the other salutary provisions in 
behalf of private and personal 
rights, and of the freedom of the 
press; to observe economy in 
public expenditures ; to liberate 
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the public resources by an ho- 
nourable discharge of the public 
debts; to keep within the requi- 
site limits a standing military 
force, always remembering that 
an armed and trained militia is 
the firmest bulwark of republics: 
that without standing armies 
their liberty can never be in dan- 
ger, nor, with large ones safe ; 
to promote by authorized means 
improvements friendly to agri- 
culture, to manufactures, and to 
external, as well as internal com- 
merce; to favour in like manner, 
the advancement of science and 
the diffusion of information as the 
best aliment to true liberty; to 
carry on the benevolent plans 
which have been so meritorious- 
ly applied, to the conversion of 
our aboriginal neighbours from 
the degradation and wretched- 
ness of a savage life, to a parti- 


_cIpation of the improvements of 


which the human mind and man- 
ners are susceptible in a civilized 
state: As far as sentiments and 
intentions, such as these, can aid 
the fulfilments of my duty, they 
will be a resource which cannot 
fail me. 

It is my good fortune, more- 
over, to have the path which I 
am to tread, lighted by examples 
of illustrious services, success- 
fully rendered, in the most try- 
ing difficulties, by those who 
have marched before me. Of 
those of my immediate predeces- 
sor, it might least become me 
here to speak. I may however 
be pardoned for not suppressing 
the sympathy with which my 
heart is full, in the rich reward 
he enjoys in the benedictions of 
a beloved country, gratefully bes- 
towed for exalted talents, zeal- 
ously devoted, through a long 
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career, to the advancement of its 
highest interest and happiness. 

But the source to which I look 
for the aid which alone can sup- 
ply my deficiencies, is in the well 
tried intelligence and virtue of 
my fellow-citizens, and in the 
councils of those representing 
them, in the other departments 
associated in the care of the na- 
tional interests. In these, my 
confidence will, under every dif- 
ficulty, be best placed; next to 
that which we have all been en- 
couraged to feel, in the guardian- 
ship and guidance of that AL- 
MIGHTY BEING, whose power re- 
gulates the destiny of nations, 
whose blessings have been so 
conspicuously dispensed to this 
rising republic, and to whom we 
are bound to address our devout 
gratitude for the past, as well as 
our fervent supplications and 
best hopes for the future. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Treasury Depariment, 
March 2, 1809. - 
SIR, 


In obedience to a resolution of 
the Senate, of 20th April last, I 
have the honour to enclose a re- 
port on the memorial of the 
Stockholders of the Bank of the 
United States, praying for a re- 
newal of their charter. 

I have the honour to be, 

With great respect, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
“The honourable the President 
of the Senate. 
M 
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The Secretary of the Treasury, 
to whom was referred the me- 
morial of the Stockholders of 
the Bank of the United States, 
praying for a renewal of their 
charter, which will expire on 
the 4th day of March, 1811, 
respectfully submits the fol- 
lowing 


REPORT: 


The bank of the United States 
was incorporated by act of March 
second, 1791, with a capital of 
ten millions of dollars, divided 
into 25,000 shares of 400 dollars 
each. Two millions of dollars 
were subscribed by the United 
States and paid in ten equal an- 
nual instalments. Of the eight 
millions of dollars subscribed by 
individuals, two millions were 
paid in specie and six millions in 
six per cent. stock of the United 
States. ‘Two thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-three of the 
shares belonging to the govern- 
ment, were sold inthe years 1796 
and 1797 at an advance of 25 per 
cent: two hundred and eighty- 
seven were sold in the year 1799 
at an advance of 20 per cent; and 
the other two thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty shares in the 
year 1802 at an advance of 45 
per cent; making together, ex- 
clusively of the dividends, a pro- 
fit of 671,860 dollars to the Uni- 
ted States. The greater part of 
the six per cent. stock originally 

aid by the stockholders has since 
been sold by the bank; a portion 
has been redeemed by govern- 
ment, by the operation of the an- 
nual reimbursement, and the 


bank retains at present a 


sum of 2,231,598 dollars in six 
per cent. stock. 


About cighteen thousand 


shares of the bank stock are held 
by persons residing abroad, who 
are by the charter excluded from 
the right of voting. The stock- 
holders resident within the Uni- 
ted States and who have the ex- 
clusive control over the institu- 
tion, hold only seven thousand 
shares, or litthe more than one 
fourth part of its capital. They 
appoint annually twenty-five di- 
rectors of the bank itself, which 
is established at Philadelphia; 
and those directors have the en- 
tire management of the discounts 
and other transactions of the in- 
stitution in that city, and the ge- 
neral superintenddnce and the 
appointment of the directors and 
cashiers of the offices of discount 
and deposit established in other 
places. There are at present 
eight of those offices, viz. at Bos- 
ton, New York, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Charleston, Savannah, the 
city of Washington, and New 
Orleans. The two last were es- 
tablished at the request of the se- 
cretary of the treasury. 

The profits of a bank arise 
from the interest received on the 
loans made, either to govern- 
ment or to individuals; and they 
exceed six per cent. or the rate 
of interest at which the loan¢ 
are made, because every bank 
lends, not only the whole of its 
capital, but also a portion of the 
monies deposited for safe keep- 
ing in its vaults, either by govern- 
ment or by individuals. For 
every sum of money thus depo- 
sited, the party making deposit, 
cither receives the amount in 
bank notes, or obtains a credit on 
the books of the bank. In either 
case he has the same right at any 
time to withdraw his deposit; 
in the first case, on presentation 
and surrender of the bank notes; 
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in the other case by drawing on 
the bank for the amount.—Bank 
notes and credits on the books of 
the bank, arise therefore equally 
from deposits, although the cre- 
dits alone are in common par- 
lance, called deposits; and the 
egeregate of those credits, and 
of the bank notes issued, consti- 
tutes the circulating medium 
substituted by the banking opera- 
tions to money; for payments 
from one individual to another 
are equally made by drafts on the 
bank, or by the delivery of bank 
notes. Experience has taught 
the directors what portion of the 
money thus deposited they may 
lend, or ir >ther words how far 
they may with safety extend their 
discounts beyond the capital of 
the bank; and what amount of 
specie it is necessary they should 
keep in their vaults. The pro- 
fits, and therefore the dividends 
of a bank will increase in propor- 
tion as the directors will increase 
loans of the monies deposited 
and suffer the amount of specie 
on hand to diminish. Moderate 
dividends, when not produced by 
some particular cause which 
checks the circulation of bank 
paper, are the best evidence of 
the safety of the institution, and 
ofthe wisdom of its transaction. 

The annexed table of all the 
_ dividends made by the bank of 
the United States since its esta- 
blishment, shews that they have 
on an- average been at the rate 
of 8 3-8 (precisely) 8 15 (14) per 
cent. a year, and proves that the 
bank not in any considerable de- 
gree used the public deposits for 
the purpose of extending its ac- 
counts. 

From what has been premised, 
it appears that the property of a 
bank in full operation. consists of 
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three general items, viz. Ist. 
outstanding debts, consisting 
principally of the notes payable 
at 60 days, which have been dis- 
counted at the bank, 2dly, specie 
in the vaults, 3dly, buildings ne- 


-cessary for the institution. On 


the other hand, the bank owes, 
Ist, to the stockholders, the 
amount of the capital stock origi- 
nally subscribed, payable only in 
case of the dissolution of the in- 
stitution, 2dly, to government or 
individuals, the whole amount of 
monies deposited, payable on de- 
mand, and including both the 
credits on the bank books, com- 
monly called deposits, and the 
bank notes in circulation. The 
account is balanced by the amount 
of undivided profits, and accruing 
discounts, which constitute the 
fund for paying subsequent divi- 
dends, and for covering contin- 
gent losses. 

The following statement of the 
situation of the bank of the Uni- 
ted States, including its branches, 
exhibits the true amount of pub- 
lic stock which is still held by the 
institution, of the cost of its 
buildings and lots of ground, and 
of the undivided surplus or con- 
tingent fund subsequent to the 
dividend made in Jantiary last. 
But the amount of loans to indi- 
viduals or discouhts, of specie in 
the vaults, and of monies deposi- 
ted, including both the credits on 
the bank books, commonly called 
deposits, and the bank notes in 
circulation, is taken on a me- 
dium ; and, so far as relates on 
the credit side, to specie on hand, 
and on the debit side, to deposits, 
is several millions of dollars less 
than it happens to be at this mo- 
ment; both having been swelled 
much beyond the average by the 
embargo, and by the unusually 
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large balance in the treasury 
which is principally deposited in 
the bank. Some minor items 
arising from accidental circum- 
stances are omitted for the sake, 
of perspicuity. 

Cr. 


Debts due to the bank, viz. 
1. Six per cent. 

stock of the Uni- 

ted States, being 

the residue of that 

part of the origi- 

nal subscription 

paid public 

stocks, which is 

still held by 

bank. 2,230,000 ~ 
2. Loans to in- 

dividuals consist- 

ing chiefly of dis- 

counted notes, 

payable at sixty 

days and in some 

instances of bonds 

and mortgages 

taken in order to 

secure doubtiul 

debts, 15,000,000 
3. Due by banks 

incorporated by 

the states, 800,000 

18,030,000 


If. Specie in the 
vaults, 5,000,000 
If. Costs of lots 
of ground, and 
buildings erec? 
ted, 480,000 


Total Cr. $23,510,000 


Dr. 
I. Capital stock of 
the bank paya- 
ble to the 
stockholders 
whenever the 
institution may 
be dissolved, 10,000,000 
I. Monies deposited, Vid. 
1. Credits on 
the bank books 
commonly called 
deposits, includ- 
ing the deposits 
both by govern- 
ment and by in- 
dividuals, 8,500,000 


2. Bank notes 
in circulation, 4,500,000 
13,000,006 


Total Dr. 23,000,000 


Balance being the amount) 
of undivided profits, 
commonly called the 
* contingent fund,’ and 
applicable to cover los- > 510,000 
ses which may arise 
from bad debts or other 
contingencies, and to 
fix dividends. J 


It sufficiently appears from this 


~ general view, that the affairs of 


the bank of the United States, 
considered as a monied institu- 
tion, have been wisely and _ skil- 
fully managed. 

The advantages derived by go- 
vernment from the bank are near- 
ly of the same nature with those 
obtained by individuals, who tran- 
sact business with similar institu- 
tions, and may be reduced to the 
following heads. 

1. Safe keeping of public mo- 
nies. This applies not only to 
monies already in the Treasury, 
but also to those in the hands of 
the principal collectors, of the 
commissioners of loans and of 
several other officers, and affords 
one of the best securities against 
delinquencies. 

2. Transmissson of public mio- 
nies. As the collections will al- 
ways, in vafious quarters of the 
extensive territory of the union, 
either exceed or fall short of the 
expenditures in the same places, 
a perpetual transmission of mo- 
ney, or purchase of remittances 
at the risk and expense of the 
United States, would become ne- 
cessary in order to meet those 
demands; but this is done by the 
bank at its own risk and expense, 
for every place where one of its 


branches is established, which 
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embracesall payments of any im- 
portance. 

3. Collection of the revenue. 
The punctuality of payments in- 
troduced by the banking system, 
and the facilities afforded by the 
bank to the importers indebted 
for revenue bonds, are amongst 
the causes which have enabled 
the United States to collect with 
so great facility, and with so few 
losses the large revenue derived 
from the impost. 

4. Loans. Although the pros- 
perity of past years has enabled 
government during the present 
administration, to meet all the 
public demands without recur- 
ring toloans, the bank had hereto- 
fore been eminently usefulin mak- 
ing the advances which under dif- 
ferent circumstances were neces- 
sary. There was atime when, ex- 
clusively of the six per cent. stock 
held by the institution as part of 
the original subscription, the 
loans obtained by government 
from the bank amounted to 
6,200,000 dollars. And a similar 
disposition has been repeatedly 
evinced whenever the aspect of 
public affairs has rendered it pro- 
per to ascertain whether new 
loans might, if wanted, be obtain- 
ed. 

The numerous banks now esta- 
blished under the authority of the 
several states might, itis true, af- 
ford considerable assistance to go- 
vernment in its fiscal operations. 
There is none, however, which 
could effect the transmission of 
public monies with the same fa- 
cility, and to the same extent, as 
the bank of the United States is 
enabled to do through its several 
branches. ‘The superior capital 


of that institution offers also a 
greater security against any pos- 
sible losses, and greater resour- 


9% 


ces in relation to loans. Nor is 
it eligible that the general go- 
vernment should, in respect to its 
own operations, be entirely de- 
pendent on institutions over which 
it has no control whatever. A 
national bank, deriving its char- 
ter from the national legislature, 
will at all times, and under every 
emergency, feel stronger induce- 
ments, both from interest and 
from a sense of duty, to afford to 
the union every assistance within 
its power. 

The strongest objection a- 
gainst the renewal of the char- 
ter seems to arise from the great 
portion of the bank stock held by 
foreigners ; not on account of any 
influence it gives them over the 
institution, since they have no 
vote, but of the high rate of inte- 
rest payable by America to fo- 
reign countries on the portion 
thus held. If the charter is not 
renewed, the principal of that 
portion, amounting to about 
7,200,000 dolls. must at once be 
remitted abroad ; but if the char- 
ter is renewed, dividends equal 
to an interest of about 8 1-2 per 
cent. a year must be annually re- 
mitted in the same manner. The 
renewal of the charter will, in 
that respect, operate in a nation- 
al point of view, as a foreign loan, 
bearing an interest of 8 1-2 per 
cent. a year. | 

That inconvenience might per- 
haps be removed by a modifica- 
tion in the charter, providing for 
the repayment of that portion of 
the principal by anew subscription 
to the same amount in favor of 
citizens ; but it does not, at al! 
events, appear suflicient to out- 
weigh the manifest public advan- 
tages derived from a renewal of 
the charter. 


The conditions in tavsr of the 
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public, on which this should be 
granted, are the next subject of 
consideration. 

The nett profit annually deri- 
ved by the stockholders from a re- 
newal of the charter, is equal to 
the difference between the annual 
dividends and the market rate 
of interest. Supposing this to con- 
tinue at six per cent. during the 
period granted by the extension of 
the charter and the dividends to be 
on an average at the rate of 8 1-2 
per cent. that profit will be 2 1-2 
per cent. a year. If the charter 
be extended twenty years, the va- 
lue of the privilege will be equal 
to an annuity. of 2 1-2 per cent. 
on the capital, that is to say, of 
250,000 dollars for twenty years; 
and such annuity being payable 
semi-annually, is worth almost 
2,890,000 dollars. This, however, 
‘would be much more than any 
bank would give for a charter, as 
it would leave it nothing but the 
right of dividing at the rate of six 
per cent. a year, which the stock- 
holders have without a charter. 
It is believed that they would not 
be willing to give even half that 
sum for the extension; and that 
about 1,250,000 dollars may be 
considered as the maximum 
which could be obtained, if it was 
thought eligible to scll the renew- 
al of the charter for a fixed sum 
of money. 

Itis however presumed that the 
decision on the conditions which 
may be annexed to an extension 
of charter will be directed by con- 
siderations of a much greater im- 
portance than the payment of such 
sum into the treasury. The ob- 
ject will undoubtedly be to give 
to the institution all the public 
utility of which it is susceptible, 
and to derive from it permanent 
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and solid advantages rather than 
mere temporary ald. Under those 
impressions the following sug- 
eee are respectfully submit- 
ted. 

I. That the bank should pay in- 
terest to the United States on the 
public deposits, whenever they 
should exceed a certain sum, 
which might perhaps be fixed at 
about three milions of dollars. 

II. That the bank should be 
bound, whenever required, to 
lend the United States a sum not 
exceeding three fifths of its capi- 
taljat a rate of interest not exceed- 
ing six per cent.; the amount of 
such loan or loans to be paid by the 
bank in instalments not exceeding 
a certain sum monthly, and to be 
reimbursed at the pleasure of go- 
vernment. 

III. That the capital stock of 
the bank should be increased to 
thirty millions of dollars, in the 
following manner, viz. 

1. Five millions of dollars, to be 
subscribed by citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, under such regulations 
as would make an equitable ap- 
portionment amongst the several 
states and territories. 

2. Fifteen millions to be sub- 
scribed by such states as may de- 
sire it, and under such equitable 
apportionment amongst the seve- 
ral states as maybe provided by 
law : and a branch to be establish- 
ed in each subscribing state, if ap- 
plied for by the state. 

3. The payments either by in- 
dividuals or states to be either in 
specie or public stock of the Uni- 
ted States, at such rates as may 
be provided by law. 

4. The subscribing states to 
pay their subscription in ten an- 
nual instalments, or sooner if it 
suits their convenience; but te 
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receive dividends in proportion DIVIDENDS ON UNITED STATES’ 


only to the amount of subscrip- 
tion actually paid; and their share 
of bank stock not to be transfer- 
able. 

IV. That some share should be 
given in the direction to the ge- 
neral and state governments; the 
general government appointing a 
few directors in the general di- 
rection, and the government of 
each subscribing state appointing 
a few directors in the direction of 
the branch established in such 
State. 

The result of the plan would 
be, Ist, That the United States 
receiving an interest on the pub- 
lic deposits might without in- 
convenience, accumuiate during 
years of peace and prosperity, a 
treasure sufficient to meet periods 
of war and calamity, and there- 
by avoid the necessity of adding 
by increased taxes to the distress- 
es of such periods. 
they might rely on a loan of eigh- 
teen millions of dollars on any 
sudden emergency. S3dly, That 
the payment of the greater part 
of the proposed increase of capi- 
tal being made in ten annual in- 
stalments, that increase would be 
gradual, and not more rapid than 
may be required by the progres- 
sive state of the country. 4thly, 
That the bank itself would form 
an additional bond of coimmon in- 
terest and union amongst the seve- 
ral states. 

All which is respectfully sub- 
mitted, 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 


Treasury Defiartment, 
March 2, 1809. 


2dly, 
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TO THE SENATE AND 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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certain letters which passed be- 
tween the British secretary of 
state, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Pink- 
ney, our minister plenipotentiary 
at ‘London. When the documents 
concerning the relations between 
the United States and Great Bri- 
tain were laid before Congress at 
the commencement of the session, 
the answer of Mr. Pinkney tothe 
letter of Mr. Canning had not been 
received, and a communication of 
the latter alone would have accord- 
ed neither with propriety nor with 
the wishes of Mr. Pinkney. When 
that answer afterwards arrived, it 
was considered that as what had 
passed in conversation had been 
superseded by the written and 
formal correspondence on the sub- 
ject, the variance in the statements 
of what had verbally passed was 
not of sufficient importance to be 
made the matter of a distinct and 
special communication. The let- 
ter of Mr. Canning, however, 
having lately appeared in print, 
unaccompanied by that of Mr. 
Pinkney in reply, and having a 
tendency to make impressions not 
warranted by the statements of 
Mr. Pinkney, it has become pro- 
per that the whole should be 
brought into public view. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
Jan. 17, 1809. 


— - 


Lendon, Sepfit. 24, 1808. 


[am now enabled to transmit 
to you a copy of Mr. Canning’s 
answer, received only last night, 
to my note of the 23d of August. 

This answer was accompanied 
by a letter, of which also a copy 
is enclosed, recapitulating what 


Mr. Canning supposes to be “ the 
substance of what has passed be- 
tween us at our several interviews 
previous to the presentation of 
my efficial letter.” 

- To the accompanying paper I 
think it indispensible that F should 
reply without delay—Supporting 
with politeness, but with firmness, 
the statements, which | have al- 
ready had the honor to make to 
you, of the conversations in ques- 
tion, and correcting some errors 
upon points, which Mr. Canning 
has thought fit to introduce into 
his letter, but which I had not 
supposed it necessary to mention 
in detail in my dispatches. 

I shall not detain Mr. Atwater 
with a view to this reply; but will 
take care to forward a copy of it 
by an early conveyance. My offi- 
cial note and the answer to it be- 
ing perfectly explicit, Mr. Can- 
ning’s misapprehensions (for such 
they are) of previous verbal com- 
munications can scarcely be very 
important in a public view; but 
it is, nevertheless, of some con- 
sequence, that, whatever may be 
the object of his statement, I 
should not make myself a party 
to its inaccuracies, by even a tacit 
admission of them. 

I do not perceive that a formal 
reply to the more official paper 
can now be of any advantage ; but 
I shall probably take occasion to 
combine with my reply to the one 
paper some observations upon the 
other. 

I regret extremely that the 
views which I have been instruct- 
ed to lay before this government 
have not been met by it as I had 
at first been led to expect. The 
overture cannot fail, however, to 
place in a strong light the just 
and liberal sentiments by which 
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our government is animated, and 
in other respects to be useful and 
honourable to our country. 

I have the honour to be, with 
the highest consideration, sir, 
your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, 

WM. PINKNEY. 
Hon. James Madison, &c. &c. 
MR. CANNING TO MR. PINKNEY, 
ACCOMPANYING HIS LETTER 
OF SEPTEMBER 23, 1808. 


Forcign-Office, Sept. 23, 1808. 


SIR, 

In laying before the king, your 
letter of the 23d of August, and 
in communicating to you the ac- 
companying answer, which I 
have received his majesty’s com- 
mands to return to it—I confess 
I feel some little embarrassments 
from the repeated references 
which your letter contains, to 
what has passed between us in 
conversation. An embarrass- 
ment arising in no degree (as 
you are perfectly aware) from 
any feeling of distrust in you 
personally, but from a recollec- 
tion of the misrepresentation 
which took place in America of 
former conferences between us 
—You gave mc, on that account, 
the most satisfactory proof that 
such misrefiresentation did not 
originate with you, by communi- 
cating to me, that part of your 
dispatch, in which the conferen- 
ces particularly referred to, were 
related correctly ; but this very 
circumstance which estabiishes 
your personal claim to entire 
confidence, proves at the same 
time, that a faithful report of a 
couference on your part is not a 
security against its misrefresenta- 
tion. 
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It was for that reason, princi- 
pally, that after hearing, with the 
most respectful attention, all that 
you had to state to me verbally 
upon the subject of the present 
overture, I felt myself under the 
necessity of requiring, as “ indis- 
jensable” a written communica- 
tion upon the subject. 

It is for that reason, also, that 
as in your written communication 
you refer me to our late conver- 
sations for the “ bearings and de- 
tails’ of your proposal, I feel it 
necessary to recapitulate, as 
shortly as I can, what I conceive 
to have passed in these conver- 
sations beyond what I find re- 
corded in your letter. 

The principal points on which 
the suggestions brought forward 
by you in personal conference, 
appear to ine to have differed in 
some degree from the fropfiosal 
now stated by you in writing are 
two—the first, that in conversa- 
tion the proposal itself was not dis- 
tinctly stated as an overture autho- 
rised by government—the se- 
cond that the beneficial consequen- 
ces likely to result to this country 
from the acceptance of that pro- 
posal were “ pursued” through 
more ample “ illustrations.” 

In the first of our conferences, 
I understood you to say little 
more on the authority of your 
Government, than that you were 
instructed to remonstrate against 
the orders in council of the 7th 
of January, and 1thof November 
1807—but to add, as from your- 
self, an expression of your own 
conviction, that if these orders 
were repealed, the President of 
the United States would suspend 
the Embargo with respect to 
Great Britain. 

Upon the consequences of such 
a suspension of the Embargo, 
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while it would still continue to 
be enforced against France, you 
expatiateddargely—s speaking, 
however, (as I understood) your 
own individual sentiments. 

It was sugyesied by you, that 
America would, in that case, pro- 
bably arm her merchant ships 
against the aggressions of /rance 
—an expedient, to which, you ob- 
served, it would be perfectly idle 
to resort against Great Britain. 
The ccilisions of arined vessels 


would probably produce war— 


and the United States would thus 
be brought into the very situation 
in which we must wish to place 
them—that of hostility to /rance, 
and yirtual, if not formal, alliance 
with Great #ritain. 

In our second conference, you 
repeated and enforced the argu- 
ments calculated to induce the 
British Government consent 
to the repeal of the orders in 
council, and in this conference, 
though not stating yourself to be 
authorized by your government 
formally to offer the suspension of 
the Embargo as an immediate con- 
sequence of that refieal, yet you 
did profess (as I understood you) 
a readiness to take upon yourself 
to make that offer, provided that 
I should give you before hand an 


unofficial assurance that, coupled 


with that offer so made, the de- 
mand of the repeal of the orders 
in council of January and Novem- 
ber 1807 would be probably res- 
cinded, 

1, of course, declined to give 
any such previous assurances— 
but as you appeared to attach 
great imporiance to this sugges- 
tion, and as I was led to think 
that a compliance with it might 
relieve you from a_ difficulty 
in executing the instructions 
nf your government—~—-] cone 


sented to take a few days te 
consider of it, and to reserve my 
definitive answer until I should 
see you again. 

I never doubted, in my own mind, 
as to the inexpediency and im- 
propriety of encouraging you to 
to take an unauthorized step, by 
an unofficial promise it 
should be well received—but in 
a matter of such delicacy I was 
desirous of cither confirming or 
correcting my own opinion by 
the opinion of others. 

‘Lhe result was, that in a third 
interview, which took place 
shortly after the second, I had 
the honour to inform you, that af- 
ter the most mature deliberation, 
I found it impossible to yield to 
your suggestion, and that it there- 
fore, remained for you to frame 
your firofiosition according to the 
instructions of your government, 
as to your own unbiassed dis- 
cretion. 

My own share in these several 
conferences beyond what was 
implied in the above staten ent, 
was very small. I have (as you 
know) always wished to refer the 
argumentative discussion of the 
subject of the orders in council, 
to the official correspondence, 
which I have more than once 
been ‘aught to exfiect you to open, 
than to engage with you in a 
verbal controversy, which if con- 
fined to ourselves would be use- 
less—If afterwards to be reduc- 
ed into writing for the purpose 
of being co\.municated to our 
respective governments—super- 
fluous. 

But to the representations 
which you have repeatedly made 
against the orders in council of 
January and November, * as vior 
lating the rights of the United 
States, and affecting most des- 
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tructively their best interests 
upon grounds wholly inadmissible 
both in principle and fact.”——-I 
have uniformly maintained the 
unquestionable right of his ma- 
jesty to resort to the fullest :ea- 
suresof retaliation, in consequence 
of the unparalleled aggression of 
the enemy, and to retort upon 
that enemy the evils of his own 
injustice—and have uniformly 
contended that “ if third parties 
suffer from those measures, the 
demand of reparation must be 
made to that power which frst 
violates the established usages 
of war, and the rights of neutral 
states.” 

There was, indeed one point, 
upon which, I was particulariy an- 
xious to receive frrecise informa- 
tion, and upon which, from your 
candourand frankness, I was fortu- 
nate enough to obtain it. The 
connecting together in your pro- 
posed overture, the suspension 
of the embargo, and the repeal 
of the orders in council—as well 
as those of Nov. as the succeed- 
ing one of the 7th of January, 
might appear to imply that the 
embargo had been the immediate 
conseguence of those orders, and 
I was, therefore, desirous to as- 
certain whether, in fact, the or- 
ders in council of Nov. had been 
known to the government of the 
United States previous to the 
message of the president frofo- 
sing the embargo—so as to be a 
moving. consideration to that 
thessaye. I had the satisfaction 
to learn from you, that such was 
not the fact—that rumours, indeed 
might have reached America of 
some measure of further retalia- 
tion, being in the contemplation 
of the British government, that, 
perhaps, (as I tinderstood you,) 
some more severe and sweeping 


measures might have been ex- 
pected—but that the orders in 
council of the ilth of Nov. as 
having dcen issued, there was no 
knowledge of in America—at 
least none in possession of the 
American government at the 
time of proposing the embargo. 
—Such, sir, is, (according to the 
best of my recollection,) correct- 
ly, the substance of what has 
passed between us, at our seve- 
ral interviews, previous to.the 
presentation of your official let- 
ter; and such I have represent- 
ed to have been the substance 
of what has passed on those several 
occasions in the reports of our 
conferences which it has been 
my duty to make to the king. 
If, in this recapitulation, there 
is any thing mistaken, or any 
thing omitted, you will do me 
the justice to believe the error 
unintentional, and you may rely 
on my readiness to set it right. 
I have the honour tobe, &c. 
GEORGE CANNING. 


Great Cuméerland Place, Sefitem- 
ber 24’ 1808. 


SIR, 

I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your answer 
to my official note of the 23d of 
last month, relative tothe British 
orders in council of January and 
Nove: ber 1807, together with a 
statement of “ the substance of 
what has passed between us at 
our several interviews, previous 
to the presentation of that note.” 

I shall lose no time in trans- 
mitting to my government, copies 
of both these papers, upon the 
last of which I will take the li- 
berty, in the course of a few 
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- days, to trouble you with some 
observations. 

I have the honor to be, with 
the highest consideration, sir, 
your most obedient servant. 

WM. PINKNEY. 
The right hon. Georgy Canning, 
&e. 


London, Oct. 11. 1808. 
SIRy 

I have the honour to transmit 
enclosed a copy of my reply to 
Mr. Canning’s jetter to. me, of 
the 23d of last month, accomp:- 
nying his official answer of the 
same date to my note of the 23d 
of August. 

I have the honour to be, with 
the highest consideration, sir, 
your most obedient, humble ser- 
vant, 

WM. PINKNEY. 
Hon. James Madison, &c. &c. 


TO MR. CANNING. 


Great Cumberland Place, October 
10, 1808. 
SIRy 
If my reply to the letter, which 
you did me the honour to address 
to me on the 25d of last month, 
should be of greater length than 
the occasion may be thougit to 
require, you will, I am sure, im- 
pute it to its real cause, an ear- 
nest desire on my part, arising 
from a feeling of sincere respect 
for you, that the statement, which 
I am to give of facts deemed by 
you to be important, should be 
full as well as accurate. 
I will not fatigue you, sir, with 
assurances that no person could be 


less disposed than I am, to find 
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fault with the object of your let- 
ter, which appears to be to guard 
against all misrepresentation of 
“ what has passed in our last inter- 
views, beyond what you find recor- 
dedinmynote.” Youhavetold me, 
that I have, personally, no con- 
cern in that object, and I did not 
require to be told that my go- 
vernment has as little. I under- 
stand, indeed, that the circum- 
stance, which has suggested a 
peculiar motive for this proceed- 
ing’, was one of those newspaper 
misrepresentations, which every 
day produces where the press is 
free, which find no credit and 
beget no consequence, and for 
which it is greatly to be feared 
your expedient will proyide no 
remedy. Of my conduct, when 
that circumstance occurred, in 
giving you unsolicited proofs that 
I had transmitted to Mr. Secre- 
tary Madison, a faithful report of 
our conferences, mistaken by 
public rumor or private conjec- 
ture, it is not necessary for me 
to speak, for you have yourself 
done justice to it. 

The motive, to which I am in- 
debted for the honour of your let- 
ter, appears to have been instru- 
mental in producing another 
effect equally unexceptionable. 
But you will allow me to say, 
that, until the receipt of that let- 
ter, I had not been apprised, by 
the slightest intimation that it 
was in any degree owing to sucha 
cause that you declined, on the 
part of his majesty’s government, 
after two conferences, in which 
I had been suffered, if not en- 
couraged, to unfold myself, indi- 
vidually as well as officially, at 
great length and with perfect 
frankness, to give an answer to 
my verbai overture. 

At our first interview (on the 
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29th of June) verbal communica- 
tion was not discountenanced, but 
commended: For, after I had 
made myself understood as to the 
purpose for which the interview 
had been requested, you asked 
me if I thought of taking a more 
formal course ; but immediately 
added that you presumed I did 
not; for that the course I had 
adopted was well suited to the 
occasion. My reply was in sub- 
stance, that the freedom of con- 
versation was better adapted to 
our subject, and more likely to 
conduct us to an advantageous 
conclusion, than the constraint 
and formality of written inter- 
course, and that I had not intend- 
ed to present a note. At the se- 
cond interview (on the 22d of 
July) it did not occur to me that 
I had any reason to conclude, and 
certainly I did not conclude, that 
verbal communication had not 
continued to be acceptable as a 
preparatory course; and it was 
not until the third interview (on 
the 29th of July) that it was re- 
jected as inadmissible. But even 
then I was not told, and had not 
the smallest suspicion, that this 
rejection was to be ascribed, 
either wholly or partially, to the 
motive which your letter has since 
announced to me. That this mo- 
tive had, nevertheless, all the in- 
fluence now imputed to it, I am 
entirely confident, and I take no- 
tice of it only because, as I have 
not mentioned it to my govern- 
ment in my official account of 
our conferences, I can no other- 
wise justify the omission, either 
to itor to you, than by shewing 
that I had in truth no knowledge 
of the fact when that account was 
transmitted. 

I may take occasion to set 
forth, in the present letter, the 


import of all that can be material 
of our several conversations, ac- 
cording to my recollection of 
them; but there are some points 
to which I ought to pay a more 
particular attention, because you 
have thought them entitled to it ; 
although I should myself, per- 
haps, have been inclined to think 
that they had lost much of their 
importance by the presentation 
of my note, and the receipt of 
your written answer; both of 
which are perfectly intellizible, 
upon these points at least, with- 
out the aid of the conferences that 
preceded them. 

You observe, that “the princi- 
pal points, in which the sugges- 
tions, brought forward by me in 
personal conference, appear to 
you to have differed in some de- 
gree from the proposals stated 
by me in writing, are two; the 
first, that in conversation the pro- 
posal itself was not distinctly 
stated as an overture authorized 
by my government; the second, 
that the beneficial consequences, 
likely to result to this country 
from the acceptance of that pro- 
posal, were “pursued” through 
more ample “illustrations.” 

With regard to the first of these 
supposed differences, I feel per- 
suaded, sir, that upon further re- 
collection, it will occur-to you, 
that, at our first conference, I 
told you explicitly that the sub- 
stance of what I then suggested, 
that is to say, that your orders 
being repealed as to us, we would 
suspend the embargo as to Great 
Britain, was from my govern- 
ment; but that the manner of 
conducting and illustrating the 
subject, upon which I had no pre- 
cise orders; was my own. I even - 
repeated to you the words of my 
instructians as they were upon 
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my memory; and I’did not un- 
derstand, either then or after- 
wards, that there was any doubt 
as to their existence or their suf- 
ficiency, or any desire to have a 
more exact and formal communi- 
cation of them while the result 
of our discussions was distant and 
uncertain. I said undoubtedly 
that I had been directed to re- 
quire the revocation of the Bri- 
tish orders in council ; but I said 
also that, although the govern- 
ment of the United §$tates still 
supposed itself to be authorized 
to expect their repeal upon the 
ground of right as it existed from 
the first, (a subject, however, 
which I informed you I did not 
wish at that time to agitate), I 
was notwithstanding empowered 
to give you the above mentioned 
assurances, which would, as I 
presumed, hold out inducements 
to Great Britain, as well on the 
score of policy as on that of jus- 
tice, to fulfil that expectation. I 
should scarcely have undertaken 
to offer such assurances as from 
myself, or upon my own “ con- 
viction,” that the President would 
actin conformity withthem. And 
I should still less (if that were 
possible) have ventured to ask 
of you that you would make them 
in that form, the subject of re- 
peated conferences, and even of 
reference to others, as placing 
the question of a recall, or con- 
tinuance of the orders in council, 
upon new grounds of prudence 
and equity. 

If itis merely intended (as I 
doubt not it is) to say that I did 
not make, or declare my inten- 
tion to make, my overture in 
writing, before I had endeavoured 
_ to prepare for it by personal ex- 

planations such a reception as I 
felt it deserved, and before I 
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could ascertain what shape it 
would be most proper to give to | 
it, or how it would be met by this 
government, nothing can be more 
correct. 

It was my sincere wish that 
my proposal, which I believe to 
be advantageous to Great Britain, 
as well as honourable to the Uni- 
ted States, should be accepted ; 
and accordingly I preferred a 
mode of proceeding which, while 
it was calculated to avoid unpro- 
fitable discussions, upon topics of 
some delicacy and great difficul- 
ty, would. furnish opportunities 
for frank and friendly communi- 
cation upon all the bearings of 
my proposal, and lead to the re- 
sult at which I aimed, if. that re- 
sult should be practicable, in such 
way as, upon mature reflection, 
and after a liberal interchange of 
sentiments, should be found to be 
most for the honour of our re- 
spective governments. These 
views were laid before you with- 
out reserve, and seemed to be ap- 
proved; and I confess to yeu sir, 
that when I was afterwards in- 
formed that, if I would obtain an 
answer to my overture, | must 
make it in writing, and that I 
must not look for any previous 
intimation of the nature of that 
answer, I did not allow myself 
any longer to anticipate with 
much confidence such an issue as 
I desired. 

The second difference which 
your letter supposes to exist be- 
tween my note and verbal sugges- 
tions, cannot, I think, in any view 
be very material, I will say some- 
thing upon it however. 

My note declares that if I for- 
bear to pursue certain ideas 
through all the illustrations of 
which they are susceptible, it is 
because our personal conferences, 
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as well as the obvious nature of 


the ideas, themselves, render it 
unnecessary. This implies un- 
doubtedly, that more had been 
said in our conferences explana- 
tory of these ideas, than is to be 
found in the note itself; and that 
implication can scarcely be other- 
wise than true, if I “ expatiated 
largely” as you very justly say I 
did, “ upon the consequences of 
a suspension of the embargo as 
to Great Britain, while it still con- 
tinued to be enforced against 
France.” 

The general idea to which the 
note refers is that justice and in- 
terest conspired to recommend 
that you should take advantage of 
my proposal. The particular po- 
sitions are, thatif your orders and 
our embargo should be rescinded 
in the manner suggested, our 
commercial intercourse would be 
immediately revived; that, if 
France followed your example 
and retracted her decrees, the 
avowed purpose of your orders 
would be accomplished; that, if 
France refused to retract, the 
American embargo, continuing as 
to her, would occupy the place of 
your orders, and perform their of- 
fice, even better than they could 
perform it themselves, without 
any of the disadvantages insepara- 
ble from such a system. 

It is certain that in our conver- 
sations I endeavoured to prove 
that these general and particular 
notions were founded in truth, by 
a variety of arguments, thrown 
out in a very desultory way, with 
more zeal than precision, and with 
that entire freedom which unlimi- 
ted confidence in your candor, and 
a firm opinion that the views of 
my government would derive new 
titles to respect from a full ex- 


amination, were calculated to pro- 


duce. 


I should not deal ingenuously - 
with you, sir, if I were to pretend 
that I think myself able to. reca- 
pitulate these disjointed argu- 
ments as they were actually deli- 
vered. And I am quite sure that 
I shall consult your gratification, 
as well as my own credit, by de- 
clining such an undertaking. But 
I think, I can state, in a conden- 
sed form, what I intended you 
should understand; and I pre- 
sume that what I did say was not 
very wide of my real impressiops. 

Upon the footing on which my 
overture would place the justice 
of the British orders, I did not 
go into much detail, at any one of 
the three interviews mentioned in 
your letter. But, combining my 
unconnected and occasional obser- 
vations on that point as they were 
made at different times, and more 
especially asthey were afterwards 
given and enlarged upon when I 
had the honour to see yeu on the 
26th of August (of which, how- 
ever, it is proper to say I have 
only a very scanty memorandum) 
their import will not, perhaps, be 
found to be much if at all mistak- 
en in such parts of the following 
statement as relate to that branch 
of the subject. 

I meant to suggest, then, that 
upon your own principles it would 
be extremely difficuit to decline 
my proposal, that your orders in- 
culcate as the duty of neutral na- 
tions, resistance to the maritime 
decrees of France, as overturning 
the public law of the world, and 
professedly rely upon that duty, 
and an imputed abandonment of 
it, for their inducement and their 
justification; that, of these orders, 
that of the 7th of January 1807, 
(of which the subsequent orders of 
Nov. are said, in your official re- 
ply to my note of the 23d of Au- 
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gust, to be only an extension, “ an 
extension in operation not in prin- 
ciple”) was promulgated and car- 
ried into effect a few weeks only 
after the Berlin decree had made 
its appearance, when the Ameri- 
can government could not possi- 
bly know that such a decree ex- 
isted, when there had been no at- 
tempt to enforce it, and when it 
had become probable that it would 
not be enforced at all to the pre- 
judice of neutral rights, that the 
other orders were issued, before 
the American government, with 
reference to any practical violation 
of its rights, by an attempt to exe- 
cute the Berlin decree, ina sense 
different from the stipulations of 
the treaty subsisting between the 
United States and France, and 
from the explanations given to ge- 
neral Armstrong by the French 
minister of marine, and afterwards 
impliedly confirmed by gencral 
Champagny, as well as by a cor- 
respondent practice, had any suf- 
ficient opportunity of opposing 
that decree otherwise than it did 
oppose it; that your orders, thus 
proceeding upon an assumed ac- 
quiescence not existing in fact, re- 


 taliated prematurely, and retalia- 


ted a thousand-fold, through the 
rights of the United States, wrongs 
rather threatened than felt, which 
you were not authorized to pre- 
sume the United States wouid not 
themselves repel, as their honour 


and their interests required ; that 


orders, so issued, were, to say the 
least of them, an unseasonable in- 
terposition between the injuring 
and the injured party, in a way the 
most fatal to the latter; that by tak- 
ing justice into your own hands, 
before you were entitled to do so, at 
the expense of every thing like 
neutral rights, and even at the ex- 
pense of other rights, justly the ob- 


jects of yet greater sensibility, and 

by inflicting upon neutral nations, 

or rather upon the U. States, the 

only neutrai nation—injurics infi- 

nitely more severe and extensive 

than it was in the power of I'rance 

to inflict, you embarrassed and 

confounded, and rendered imprac- 

ticable, that very resistance which 

you demanded of us ; that my pro-- 
posal destroyed al! imaginable mo- _ 
tives for continuing, whatever 
might have been the motives for 
adopting this new scheme of war- 
fare; that it enabled you to with- 
draw, with dignity and even with 
advantage, what sliould not have 
come between France and us; 
that its necessary tendency was to 
place us at issue with that power, 
or, in other words, in the precise 
situation in which you have main- 
tained we ought to be placed, if 
it should persist in its obnoxious 
edicts; that the continuance of our 
embargo, so modified, would be 
at least equivaleit to your or- 
ders; for that, in their most effh- 
cient state, your orders could do 
no more, as regards the United 
States, than cut off their trade 
with France and the countries 
connected with her; and that our 
embargo, remaining as to France 
and those countries, would do ex- 
actly the same; that if the two 
courses were barely, or even near- 
ly upon a level, in point of expe- 
diency, Great Britain ought to be 
forward to adept that which was 
consistent with the rights and res- 
pectful to the feelings of others; 
that my proposal, however, had 
powerful recommendations which 
the orders in council had not; 
that it would re-establish without 
the hazard of any disadvantage, 
before new habits had rendered it 
difficult if not impossible, a traf- 
fic which nourished your most es- 
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sential manufactures, and various 
other important sources of your 
prosperity ; that it would not only 
restore a connexion, valuable in all 
its views, but prepare the way for 
the return of mutual kindness, for 
adjustments greatly to be desired, 
and ina word for all those conse- 
quences which follow in the train of 
magnanimity and conciliation, as- 
sociated with prudenceand justice. 

Among the observations intend- 
ed to illustrate my opinion of the 
certain, probable, and possible ef- 
fects of the concurrent acts which 
my proposal had in view, were 
those to which you allude in the 
sixth paragraph of your letter. 
Having stated that renewed com- 
mercialintercourse betweenGreat 
Britain and the United States 
would be the first effect, I re- 
marked, in the progress of the 
conversation, that the edicts of 
France could not prevent that in- 
tercourse, even if France should 
adhere to them, although Great 
Britain, by her superior naval 
mezns, might be able to prevent 
the converse of it; that the pow- 
er of France upen the seas was 
in no degree adequate to such a 
purpose, and if it were otherwise, 
that it was not to be supposed that 
the United States resuming their 
lawful commerce with this coun- 
try, aftera recal of the British or- 
ders in councii, would take no 
measures against systematic in- 
terruptions of that commerce by 
force and violence, if such should 
be attempted. 

If, when I was honoured with 
the different interviews before 
mentioned, I had been able to 
conjecture the nature of the ar- 
guments which were to have an 
influence against my proposal as 
{ now find thei stated in your 
answer to my note, I should pro- 

VOL. Vv. 


bably have ventured to suggest, 
in addition to the remarks actually 
submitted to your consideration, 
that, if “the blockade of the Eu- 
ropean continent,” by France and 
the powers subservient to or in 
combination with her, to which 
your orders as “a temperate but 
determined retaliation” were op- 
posed, has been “raised even 
before it had been well establish- 
ed,” and if “that system,” so 
opposed, “of which extent and 
continuity were the vital princi- 
ples, has been broken up into frag- 
ments utterly harmless and con- 
temptible,” there seems scarcely 
to be left, in your own view of 
the subject any intelligible justi- 
fication for perseverance in such 
of the retaliatory measures of 
Great Britain, as operate through 
the acknowledged rights of a 
power confessedly no party to that 
combination, and ready to fulfil 
her fair neutral obligations, if you 
will suffer her to do so. Under such 
circumstances, to abandon what 
is admitted to have lost its only 
legitimate object, is not “ conces- 
sion,’ it is simple justice. To 
lrance, indeed, it might be con- 
cession.—But it is not France, it 
is the government of America, 
neither subservient to France, 
nor combined with France; a 
third party, whose rights and in- 
terests your orders deeply affect, 
without any adequate necessity 
according to your own shéwing, 
that requires their recal; and 
that too upon terms which can- 
not but promote the declared 
purposes of these orders, if any 
remain to be promoted. I say 
“without any adequate necessity 
according to your own shewing ;” 
for lam persuaded, sir, you do not 
mean to téll us, as upon a hasty 
perusal of your answer ta my 
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note might be imagined, that those 
rights and interests are, to be set 
at nought lest “a doubt should 
remain to distant times of the de- 
termination and the ability of 
Great Britain to have continued 
her resistance,” or that your or- 
dlers may, indefinitely, give a new 
Taw to the ocean, lest the motive 
to- their repeal should be mis- 
taken by your enemy. If this 
might indeed be so, you will per- 
haps permit me to say, that high- 
ly as we may be disposed to prize 
the firm attitude and vast means 
of your country at this eventful 
moment, it would possibly sug- 
gest to some minds a reluctant 
doubt on the subject of your ob- 
servation “that the strength and 
power of Great Britain are not 
for herself only, but for the 
world.” 

* 
intimate that my proposal could 
apparently lose nothing by ad- 
mitting that “by some unfortu- 


~ nate concurrence of circumstan- 


ces, without any hostile inten- 
tions, the American embargo did 
come in aid of “the before men- 
tioned” blockade of the Euro- 
pean continent, precisely at the 
very moment when, if that block- 
ade could have succeeded at all, 
this interposition of the Ameri- 
can government would most ef- 
fectually have contributed to its 
success.” Yet I should probably 
have thought myself bound to re- 
mind you that, whatever may be 
the truth of this speculation, the 
same embargo withheld our ton- 
nage and our productions from 
that communication with the co- 
ionies of your enemies and with 
the European continent, which 
you had asserted your right to 
prevent; which as.a direct com- 
ronnication (with the continent) 


~ 


I might diso have been led to 


you had in fact prohibited ; 
which even through British ports 
or in other qualified forms, you 
had professed to tolerate, not as 
that which could be claimed but 
as an indulgence that could at any 
time be withdrawn; which, as a 
traffic for the United States to 
engage in, you had at least dis- 
couraged, not only by checks and 
difficulties in the way of its pro- 
secution, but by manifesting your 
intentions to mould it into all the 
Shapes which the belligerent, 
fiscal or other peculiar policy of 
Great Britain might require, and 
subject it to the exclusive juris- 
diction of your municipal code, 
armed with all the prerogatives 
of that universal law to which na- 
tions are accustomed to look for 
the rights of neutral commerce. 

In giving an account of our 
second conference you say “that, 
though not stating myself to be 
authorized by my government 
formally to offer, the suspension 
ot the embargo, as an immediate 
consequence of the repeal of the 
orders in council, yet I did pro- 
fess my readiness to take upon 
myself to make that offer, provi- 
ded that you would give me be- 
fore hand an unofficial assurance, 
that coupled with that offer so 
made, the demand of the repeal 
of the orders would be favourably 
received; that you, of course, 
declined to give any such previ- 
ous assurance ; but, as I appear- 
ed to attach great importance to 
this suggestion, and you were 
led to think that a compliance 
with it might relieve me from a 
difficulty in executing the instruc- 
tions of my government, you con- 
sented to take a few days to con- 
sider of it, and to reserve your 
definitive answer until you should 
see me again.” You then ob-+ 
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serve that you “never doubted, 
in your own mind, as to the in- 
expediency and impropriety of 
encouraging me to take an un- 
authorized step, by an unofficial 
promise that it should be well 
received.” I am sure you did 
not, sir; but I must take the 
liberty to say that I am equally 
sure that I never thought of ask- 
ing you to give me encourage- 
ment to take an unauthorized 
step of any kind. I am, indeed, 
truly mortified, that my conduct 
has appeared to you in that light ; 

and I should not be readily con- 
soled, if I did not reflect that, in 
condescending to listen, even for 
a moment, to what must have 
struck you as an irregularity, as 
vain and nugatory in its purpose 
as reprehensible in its principle, 
you must at least have given me 
credit for good intentions, and 
for a strong desire, sincerely felt 
although erroneously obeyed, that 
our countries should find them- 


selves in that relative position’ 


which suits the interests and tends 
to the perpioees of both. 

When I professed a readiness 
to make my proposal in writing, 
it was, as you State, provisionally ; 
but I did not intimate that I was 
acting without authority, nor did 
I comprehend that such was, as I 
now know it to have been, your 
impression. The provisional na- 
ture of my offer arose out of cir- 
cumstances, and was afterwards 
pressed upon conviction that, if it 
was meant to adopt the views of 
the President, nothing more could 
be necessary. I understood you 
to be desirous of ascertaining, 
whether I was empowered and 
disposed, with a view to a final 
arrangement, to present, what I 
had suggested, in a written form, 
as an overture originating with 
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my government? I said, of course, 
that, every thing being first ma- 
tured, a note should be present- 
ed, but that I would, with your 
permission, take a little time to 
consider of the manner and terms. 
I did not at that time suppose 
that we were conversing about a 
written proposal, which was to be 
made only to be rejected, or even 
for the purpose of deliberation, 
and consequently, in professing 
my willingness to make it as soon 
as we were prepared for it, I pre- 
sumed that I had done all that 
you had desired. And I was con- 
firmed in this opinion, not only 
by your saying nothing, as I sup- 
posed, to the contrary, but by 
your requesting me, as I was 
about to leave the room, to em- 
ploy myself, before the next in- 
terview, upon such a note as we 
had been talking of, and then re- 
tracting that request by observ- 
ing, that I would doubtless first 
desire to know what were your 
ideas and intentions upon the 
subject of it, with which I was 
given to understand I should be 
made acquainted at another con- 
ference. 
At the third interview, after 
speaking of a transaction upon 
the lakes, of which your traders 
complained, and of another oc- 
currence in the bay of Passama- 
quoddy, you observed, that you 
had thought long and anxiously 
upon what I had suggested to 
you ;—that the subject had at first 
struck you as being much more 
simple than upon careful exami- 
nation it had been found to be; 
that, in the actual state of the 
world, it behoved both you and 
me to move in this affair with 
every possible degree of circum- 
spection; that, without some ex- 
plicit proposal on my part in 
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writing, upon which the British 
government could deliberate and 
act, nothing could be done; and, 
finally; that you must leave me 
to consult my own discretion 
whether I would make such a 
proposal. 

It appeared to me e that, if this 
determination should be persist- 
ed in, my overture was not like- 
ly to be successful, and I urged, 
accordingly, the propriety of go- 
ing on in a course which would 
lead us to a better issue. That 
course was, that we should un- 
derstand one another as fo our 
respective views, and that a con- 
cise note, which I had in fact pre- 
pared since the last meeting, 
should then be presented and 
acted upon.—You informed me 
that my wish in this particular, 
could not be acceded to; that, if 
I presented a note, you must be 
left at perfect liberty to decide 
upon what it proposed; that you 
could not give me even an inti- 
mation of the probable conse- 
quences of it; and, in a word, 
that you would neither invite nor 
discourage sucha proceeding. You 
added that there were some points, 
belonging to the subject, which 
it would be proper to discuss in 
writing; one of which was the 
connexion between our embargo 
and your orders of November, 
supposed ‘to be implied by m 
proposal. I remarked that, with 
an actual result in view, and with 
a wish to arrive at that result 
without delay, it could not be ad- 
viseable to entangle ourselves in 
a written correspondence, unde- 
fined as to its scope and duration, 
upon topics on which we were 
not likely to agree ; and that, if I 
were to frame my note, with a 
knowledge that it was to provoke 
argument, instead of leading at 
this crisis to a salutary change in 


the state of the world, you must 
be conscious that I too must 
argue. And where would this 
end? Towhat wholesome conse- 
quence would it conduct us? At 
the close of the interview I ob- 
served that, as the footing, upon 
which the subject was now placed, 
made delay of no importance, I 
should take time to prepare such 
farther proceeding as the occa- 
sion required. 

On the 26th of August I had 
the honour to see you again, and, 
after entering more at large, than 
I had before believed to be pro- 
per, into a consideration of the 
effect of my proposal on the equi- 
ty of adhering to your orders in 
council, and, after reading to you 
parts of my instructions, I deliver- 
ed an official note in which the 
proposal was made in the form 
required. 

Something was said at this in- 
terview of the affair of the Che- 
sapeake, and the President’s pro- 
clamation, which, it is not, I pre- 
sume, necessary to repeat. it 
will be sufficient to state, that 
you asked me what was to be 
done with these subjects? and 
that my reply was, that they had 
no connexion with the present ; 
but that I could say, with confi- 
dence, that my government had 
every disposition to attend to 
them, with a view to such an ad- 
justment, as would be honoura- 
ble to both parties. I did not 
suppose that it was expected (for 
you did not intimate such an ex- 
pectation) that renewed negocia- 
tion upon these points should, as 
well as the repeal, upon terms, 
of your orders in council, be in- 
vited by a formal overture from 
the government of America. 

I will not trouble you with 
many observations more. 

You state in your letter that 
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“ there was one point upon which 
you were particularly anxious to 
receive precise information, and 
upon which, from my candour 
and frankness, you were fortunate 
enough to obtain it.’ This was 
“whether in fact the orders in 
council of November, had been 
known to the government of the 
United States, previous to the 
message of the President pro- 
posing the embargo, so as to be a 
moving consideration tor that 
message.” I quote this passage, 
principally, that E may recal to 
your recollection, that my sug- 
gestions, upon the subject of it, 
were not. made officially, or as 
being authorized, or furnished, 
by any communication from my 
government, or in answer to any 
direct enquiries on your part. 
They were very briefly made, 
near the close, as I think, of our 
third interview, in consequence 
of your intimation, intended per- 
haps to amount to an enquiry, 
that my proposal implied, that 
the embargo had been produced 
by the orders of November; to 
which you added that this could 
not be admitted, and (as I com- 
prehended what you said) that it 
even reguired-to be made the 
subject of some notice or discus- 
sion in writing as intimately con- 
nected with my proposal, if it 
should be brought forward in that 
shape; and | understood you to 
assign this as one of the reasons 
why a written overture was indis- 
pensable. In replying to that in- 
timation, and the remarks which 
followed it, 1 professed to speak, 
as I did in fact speak, from gene- 
ral information only, and disclaim- 
ed, as it was my duty to do, all 
authority to say more, upon the 
nature and origin of the embargo, 
than I had some time before com- 


municated to you, in obedience to 
the orders of the President. The 
purpose of my observations was 
chiefly to shew that there was no 
inducement for embarking in for- 
mal discussions upon this point ; 
and I assured you that it was not 
in my power, either as respected 
instructions from my government, 
or knowledge of facts, to do so. 
My opinion was, and I spoke ac- 
cordingly, that it was one of those 
questions which might be left 
completely at rest, without the 
least injury to the wisdom or the 
justice of our conclusions, upon 
the great object of ou® confer- 
ences. There could be no objec- 
tion, However, to my giving you 
on this head such conjectural in- 
formation as I was able. On the 
contrary, by fully disclosing to you 
my own materials for forming an 
opinion upon it, you would be 
enabled more distinctly to see 
that I could take no part in any 
discussion which you might pro- 
pose to apply to it, and I could 
not but be assured, that any anx- 
iety you might feel to obtain a 
knowledge of the facts in ques- 
tion, sprung from considerations 
which had every claim to my re- 
spect; for I knew that your mind 

was far above the reach of preju- 
dices which would ascribe the 
American embargo to participa- 
tion in the councils or views of 
your adversary, or of any foreign 
power whatsoever. 

My suegestions were tothe fol- 
lowing efiect: that I believed that 
no copy of your orders of Novem- 
ber had arrived in the United 
States at the date of the Presi- 
dent’s message; that a recent 
change in the conduct of France 
to our prejudice did appear to be 
known ; that intelligence had been 
received, and a belief entertained, 
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of your intention to adopt some 
-further measure, as a measure of 
retaliation against France, by 


which our commerce and our 


rights would be affected; that 
there was reason to conclude that 
you had actually adopted sucha 
measure ; that (as I collected from 
American newspapers) this had 
appeared from private letters, and 
the newspapers of this country, 
received in the United States 
some days before the message of 
the President, and probably known 
to the government; that, in a 
word, various information concur- 
red to ®hew that our trade was 
likely to be assailed by the com- 
bined efforts of both the bellige- 
rent parties; and that the embar- 
gO Was a measure of wise and 
peaceful precaution, adopted un- 
der this view of reasonably anti- 
cipated peril. 

You observe, in another part of 
your letter “that you have always 
rather wished to refer the argu- 
mentative discussion of the sub- 
ject of the orders in council to 
the official correspondence which 
you have more than once been 
taught to expect me to open upon 
it.” If I should object to any 
part of this statement, of which 
the substance is undoubtedly cor- 
rect, it would be to the words 
“ more than once.” Your wish 
has always appeared to be such as 
you now represent it, and you had 
reason to expect that I would 
cominence a written discussion 
of-the orders of November, soon 
after their publication. I had 
told you that I should do so, and 
you had said that there could be 
no objection to it. But you were 
afterwards informed that, upon 
reflection, I’ had determined to 
leave the subject where it was 
until I should know the pleasure 
of my government. 


The orders had been officially 
communicated, not to me, but to 
Mr. Madison, through the British 
minister at Washington. It 
seemed, therefore, to be proper 
(unless my instructions should 
make it otherwise) that the view, 
which the government of the 
United States took of them, should 
find its way to you through the 
game channel; and, accordingly, 
the letters of Mr. Madison, to 
which I have referred in my note 
of the 23d of August, did open, at 
great length, a discussion, which 
I could have no inducement to 
shun, although I did not continue 
to think myself authorized to 
commence it. 

It only remains to add that 
your share in our several conver- 
sations was, what you represent 
it to have been, not considerable, 
and that your manner, although 
reserved, was, as it always is, 
perfectly friendly. 

I need not say that, if in this 
letter, written under the influence 
of sincere concern that the pro- 
posal I had the honour to lay be- 
fore you has been unsuccessful, 
any thing has been found which 
you could wish to be otherwise 
than it is, I shall be the first to 
regret, that I have not been able 
to do justice to my own feclings 
and intentions. 

I have the honour to be, 

With the highest consideration, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
Humble servant, 
WM. PINKNEY. 
TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


I transmit to congress a letter 
recently received from our ml- 
nister at St. James, covering one 
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to him from the British secretary ed between the department of 


of state, with his reply. These are 
communicated as forming a sequel 
to the correspondence which ac- 
companied my message to both 
houses, of 17th inst. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
January 30, 1809. 


London, Nov. 25, 1806. 


sIR, 

I have the honour to send in- 
closed, a copy of a letter, received 
last night from Mr. Canning, in 
answer to my letter to him of the 
10th of last month. 

The tone of this letter renders 
it impossible to reply to it with a 
view to a discussion of what it 
contains: although it is not with- 
out farther inadvertencies as to 
facts, and many of the observa- 
tions are open to exceptions. I 
intend, however, to combine, with 
an acknowledgment of the receipt 
of it, two short explanations. The 
first will relate! to the new and 
extraordinary conjecture, which 
it intimates, that‘my authority was 
contingent, and the second will 
remind Mr. Canning, that my let- 
ter of the 10th of October, does 
not, as he imagines, leave unex- 
plained, that “the provisional na- 
ture of my offer, to make my pro- 
posal in writing, arose out of cir- 
cumstances ;”’ but, on the contrary 
that the explanation immediately 
_foliows the remark. 

The Union is not yet returned 
from France —Lieutenant Gib- 
bon arrived in London more than 
three weeks ago, and delivered 
your letter of the 9th September, 
with duplicates of papers in the 
case of the Little William, and 
copies of letters which lately pass- 


state and Mr. Erskine. 
I have the honour to be, kc. 
WM. PINKNEY. 
The hon. James Madison, &c. 


London, Dec. 3, 1808. 


SIR, 

I have the honour to send en- 
closed a copy of my reply to Mr. 
Canning’s letter to me, of the 22d 
ult. A copy of the letter, to which 
it is an answer, Was transmitted a 
few days since by the British 
Packet, and a duplicate has been 
sent to Liverpool. 

The Union is not yet arrived 
from France, and we have no in- 
telligence of her. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

WM. PINKNEY. 
The hon. James Madison. 


FOREIGN OFFICE, 


November 22, 608. 
SIR, 
I regret exceedingly tliat an 
unusual and unintermitting pres- 
sure of official business has pre- 


vented me from finding an earlier 


opportunity to reply to your let- 
ter of the 10th of last month. 
The observations which I have 
to offer upon some parts of that 
letter are not indeed, of such a 


nature, as to make it a matter of 


any great importance whether you 
receive them a week sooner or 
later, as they refer less to any 
point of public interest to our two 
governments than to what has 
passed personally between our- 
selves. 


But I should have been much 
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mortified if you could have been 
led to believe me deficient in at- 
tention to you; the manner, as 
well as the substance, of the com - 
munication which I have had the 
honour to receive from you, enti- 
tling it to the most prompt and 
candid consideration. 

Your understanding of the mo- 


‘tives, which induced me to ac- 


company my official note of the 
22d September, with my letter 
of the same date, is so far imper- 
fect as that you seem to imagine 
that the wish to guard against 
misrepresentation was the only 
motive which induced me to write 
that letter: and that from that mo- 
tive alone, I should, in any case, 
have troubled you with it. Where- 
as I must have expressed myself 
very incorrectly indeed, if I did 
not convey to you the assurance, 
that if what had passed between 
us in conversation had not been 
referred to by you in your official 
letter of the 23d of August, I 
certainly should not have thought 
it necessary or proper to preserve 
any written record of your verbal 
communications, which I under- 
stood at the time to be confiden- 
tial; and which I certainly was so 
far from attempting to “ discoun- 
tenance,” that I have no doubt 
but that I expressed myself (as 
you say I did) in favour of “ the 
course which you adopted as well 
suited to the occasion.” —But you 
state, at the same time most cor- 
rectly, that it was as a “ prepara- 
tory” course that I understood 
and encouraged this verbal and 
confidential communication. I 
never did, nor could understand 
it as being intended to supercede 
or supply the place of an official 


-overture. I never did nor could 


suppose that the overture of your 
sovernment and answer of the 


British government to it, were in- 
tended to be entrusted solely to 
our recollection.—Accordingly, 
when the period arrived at which 
you appeared to be prepared to 
bring forward an official proposal 
I did no doubt, express my ex- 
pectation that I should receive 
that proposal in writing. 

It is highly probable that I did 
not (as you say I did not) assign 
to you, as the motive of the wish 
which I then expressed, my per- 
suasion that written communica- 
tions are less liable to mistake 
than verbal ones, because that con- 
sideration is sufficiently obvious, 
and because the whole course and 
practice is in that respect so esta- 
blished and invariable that [ really 
could not have supposed that the 
assignment of any specific mo- 
tive to be necessary to account for 
my requiring a written statement 
of your proposals previous to my 
returning an official answer to 
them. 

I had taken for granted all along 
that such would, and that such 
must be, the ultimate proceeding 
on your part, however you might 
wish to prepare the way for it by 
preliminary conversations. 

In framing your note, I did not 
pretend to anticipate how much 
of what had been stated by you 
in our several conferences, you 
would think it proper to repeat in 
writing. But whatever the tenor 
of your note had been, I should 
have felt it right to conform strict- 
ly to it, in the official answer, 
avoiding any reference to any part 
of your verbal communications, 
except such as, by repeating them 
in writing, I should see that it was 
your intention to record as offi- 
cial. 

I confess, however, I was not 
prepared for the mixed course 
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which you actually did adopt, I 
am persuaded (I am sincercly 
persuaded) without any intention 
of creating embarrassment, that 
of referring generally to what 
had passed in our conferences, as 
illustrative of your official pro- 
position, and as tending to sup- 
port and recommend it, but 
without specifying the particular 
points to which such reference 
was intended to apply; a course 
which appeared at first sight to 
leave me no choice except be- 
tween the two alternatives of 
either recapitulating the whole 
of what you had stated in con- 
versation, for the purpose of 
comprehending it in the answer, 
or of conforming myself to your 
written note, at the hazard of 
being suspected of suppressing 
the most material part of your 
statement. 

The expedient to which I had 
recourse, of accompanying my 
official note with a separate letter, 
stating to the best of my recol- 
lection, the substance of what I 
had heard from you in conver- 
sation, appeared to me, after 
much deliberation, to be the 
most respectful to you. 

Such having been the motives 
which dictated my letter, I can- 
not regret it was written, since 
it has produced at a period, so 
little distant from the transaction 
itself an opportunity of comparing 
the impressions left on our minds 
respectively, of -what passed in 
our several conferences, and of 
correcting any erroneous impres- 
sions on either side. 

There are two points in which 
our recollections do appear to 
differ in some degree: The first 
relates to the authority which you 
bad, and that which I anderstood 
you to state yourself to have, at 
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the time of our first conference 
for bringing forward a direct over- 
ture, in the name of your govern- 
ment: The second, to the expec- — 
tation which I stated myself to 
have entertamed, “ more than 
once,” of your opening an official 
correspondence on the subject of 
the orders in council. 

With respect to the first point, 
you will give me credit when I 
assure you, that my understanding 
of what was said by you, not only 
in the first, but in our second 
conference, was precisely what I 
stated it to be in my letter; and 
you will, (I hope) forgive me if, 
after the most attentive perusal 
of your letter of the 10th of Oct. 
and after a careful comparison of 
different passages in it, while I 
am compelled by your assurance 
to acknowledge that I have mis- 
apprehended you, I found grounds 
in your statement to excuse, if 
not to account for my misappre- 
hension. 

According to your recellections 
you told me explicitly, in our first 
conference, “ that the substance 
of what you then suggested, that 
is to say, that our orders being 
repealed as to the United States, 
the United States would suspend 
the embargo as to Great Britain, 
was from your government; that 
the manner of conducting and 
illustrating the subject (upon 
which you had no precise orders) 
was your own,” and you even 
quoted part of your instructions 
to me, which was to that effect. 

In a subsequent paragraph you 
state, that “ nothing can be inore 
correct than my apprehension 
that you did not make, nor profess 
to intend making, an overture in 
writing, before you had endeav- 
oured to prepare for it such a re- 
ception as you felt it deserved ; 
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and before you ascertained what 
shape it would be most proper to 
give to that overture, and how it 
would be met by the British go- 
vernment.” And, in another part 
of your letter, you admit that 
“ when you expressed your rea- 
diness to make your proposal in 
writing, it was (as I have stated) 
provisionally ;” and you infor...ed 
me, that “ the provisional nature 
of your offer arose out of circum- 
stances,” the nature of which cir- 
cumstances you do not explain, 
nor have I any right to require 
such an explanation. _ 

But, comparing the several 
statements together, seeing that, 
in our first interview, you decla- 
red no intention of making a pro- 
posal in writing—that in our se- 
cond interview (a month or five 
weeks afterwards) you described 
that intention as “ provisional” 
and contingent, and protesting at 
the same time (as I do in the 
most solemn manner) that I can- 
not find any trace in my memory 
of any communications whatever 
of any part of your instructions, 
communicated to me as such, 
seeing also that whatever might 
be the nature and extent of your 
instructions from the President of 
the United States, as to the sub- 
stance of the overture made to 
the British government, the mian- 
ner, the time and the conditions 
of that overture were evidently 
considered by you as left to your 

- own discretion—it surely may be 
pardonable in me to have mistak- 
en (as I most unquestionably 
must have done) the precise li- 
mits at which the authority of 
your goyernment ended and your 
own discretion began, and to have 
imagined, (which I very innocent- 
fy did) tha} a proposition over 
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which you appeared to have a 
power so nearly absolute, was a 
proposition in a great measure, 
of your own suggestion. I do not 
mean that I supposed you to bring 
forward such a measure without 
reference to the knowledge which 
you must, of course, have had of 
the general feeling, disposition 
and intentions of your govern- 
ment, but without its specific in- 
structions, for that purpose, at 
that time. 

In attributing to you this exer- 
cise of judgment, in addition to 
the many others, and which it is 
confessed you were at liberty to 
exercise, | really intended to con- 
vey no imputation disrespectful 
to you; I can conceive abundance 
of cases in which it would have 
been, not only excusable, but high- 
ly meritorious. 

My mistake, at least, was a 
very harmless one; as, whether 
the fact were that you had no pre- 
cise authority to give in an offi- 
cial proposal, or that you had such 
an authority, but subject to con- 
tingencies which had not occur- 
red, the practical result must be, 
of necessity, the same. 

What these contingencies might 
be, it is not for me to enquire: 
but, if they were of the nature, of 
which I now cannot but conjec- 
ture they may have been; if the 
overture, which you were autho- 
rized to make to the British go- 
vernment, was to be shaped and 
timed according to the result of 
any other overture, I am then at 
once able to account for those ap- 
pearances, which misied me into 
a belief of a want of precise au- 
thority on your part. This con- 
sideration leads me to the other 
point, on which alone there ap- 
pears a difference between usy, 
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upon any matter of fact, but a dif- 
ference by no means so wide as it 
appears. 

Admitting the general correct- 
ness of my statement of the ex- 
pectation which I was taught to 
entertain of a written communi- 
cation from you on the subject of 
the orders of council, you add that 
it was however only in November 
last, and immediately after the 
publication of the orders in coun- 
cil, that you had directly announc- 
ed to me your intention of open- 
ing a correspondence upon them ; 
_an intention from which you after- 
wards desisted, “ until you should 
receive the pleasure of your go- 
vernment.” The correctness of 
this statement I do not dispute ; 
but you, Iam sure, will agree with 
me sir, in recollecting how many 
times “ more than once” since 
the period of that first intention 
of yours being announced and 
withdrawn, my expectations that 
you were about to “ receive the 
pleasure of your government” 
upon this subject, have been ex- 
cited, by ute notification in Ame- 
rica, and the destination hither, 
of ships employed by the United 
States, as it was generally sup- 
posed for the special purpose of 
conveying representations or pro- 
posals, from the Anerican go- 
vernment, to the governments of 
France and Great Britain, upon 
the subject of their respective 
maritime decrees and orders. 

Such was the universal belief, 
both in America and England, 
upon the arrival of the Osage, 
upon that of the Hope, of the St. 
Michael, and of another vessel 
named I think the Union. I have 
certainly no right to affirm that 
you shared in the expectations 
which so universally prevailed. I 
have no right to say the govern- 


ment of the United States design- 
edly created that expectation. But 
that it did prevail, and that I very 


‘sincerely believed it to be well 


founded, you I think must do me 
the justice to recollect; a#in one 
instance at least, that of the Osage, 
so strong was my persuasion that 
you must ‘have received instruc- 
tions from your government, that 
I took the liberty of sending to 
you to enquire whether you had 
not some communication to make 
me; and received for answer that 
you had none. 

It was to these missions that I 
particularly referred when I said 
I had “more than once expected 
you to open a correspondence with 
me upon the orders of council.” 
This expectation it was, that alone 
prevented the sending instruc- 
tions to Mr. Erskine to reply to 
the note addressed to him by Mr. 
Madison on the 25th March, in 
answer to that note of Mr. Er- 
skine’s in which he communicated 
the orders in council and in allu- 
sion to these missions, particular- 
ly to that of the Osage, and to 
the expectation which had been 
founded here upon the return 
here of that vessel, after its voy- 
age to France, it was that I made 
that declaration in parliament 
which I see, has been the subject 
of some misapprehension, (I will 
not say misrepresentation) in A- 
merica, that “ since the termina- 
tion of Mr. Rose’s mission, the 
American government had not 
made any communication here in 
the shape of remonstrance, or in 
a tone of irritation.” { am not 
aware, sir, that there is any other 
part of your letter which requires 
that I should trouble you with 
many observations. Your report 
of your answer to the inquiry 
which | took the liberty of mak- 
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ing, “ whether the orders in coun- 
cil of November were known to 
the government of the United 
States previously to the message 
of the president proposing the 
embaggo, so as to be a moving 
consideration to that message ;” 
does not appear to differ, in any 
material degree, frorh my state- 
ment of it. That your answer to 
such an inquiry was official, or 
authorized by your government, I 
did not assert or presume. I have 
already said, that it was not till 
you had, in your official letter of 
the 23d of August,. referred to 
what passed im conversation, that 
I should have thought any such 
reference allowabic on my part; 
end even then the generality of 
your reference precluded me from 
judging correctly, how much of 
what you had stated in conversa- 
tion was from official authority, 
how much from your own per- 
sonal information or opinion. 

You inform me that your an- 
swer to this question was of the 
latter description only; But even 
if it were only from your own in- 
dividual authority, it was very ma- 
terial, and highly gratifying to 
learn that the embargo which had 
been sometimes represented, both 
here and in America, as the di- 
rect and immediate consequence 
of the orders in council of Novem- 
ber, as produced solely by them, 
was in your opinion “ a measure 
of frecaution against reasonably 
anticipated peril.” 

The purpose of this letter is 
not to renew the discussion upon 
the subject of your proposal, but 
merely to clear up any misunder- 
standing which had existed be- 
tween us in the course of that 
discussion. I cannot eonclude it 
however, without adverting very 
shortly to that part of your letter, 
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in which you argue that the failure 
of France in the attempt to realize 
her gigantic project of the anni- 
hilation of the commerce of this 
country removes all pretext of 
the continuance of the retaliatory 
system of Great Britain. 

This impotency of the enemy 
to carry his projects of violence 
and injustice into execution, 
might, with more propriety, be 
pleaded with him as a motive for 
withdrawing decrees at once so 
little efficacious for their purpose, 
than represented as creating an 
obligation upon Great Britain 
to desist from the measures of 
defensive retaliation which those 
decrees have necessarily occasion- 
ed. If the foundation of the re- 
taliating system of Great Britain 
was (as we contend it has been) 
originally just, that system will be 
justifiably continued in force not _ 
so long only as the decrees which 
produced it are mischievously 
operative, but until they are un- 
equivocally abandoned. And if it 
be thus consistent with justice to 
persevere in that system, it is 
surely no mean motive of policy 
for such perseverance, that a pre- 
mature departure from it, while 
the enemy’s original provocation 
remains unrepealed, might lead 
to false conclusions, as to the effi- 
cacy, of the decrees of France, 
and might hold out a dangerous 
temptation to that power to resort 
to the same system on any future 
occasion: a result which, not Great 
Britain alone, but all commercial 
nations, are deeply interested in 
preventing. 

I have now, sir, only to express 
my sense of the candour and libe- 
rality with which this discussion 
had been conducted on your part, 
and my acknowledgments for jus- 
tice which render to my disposi- 
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tion to treat you at all times with 
reciprocal respect, and to listen to 
you with attention, to which per- 
sonally as well as officially, you 
have every claim. 

I cannot forego the hope that 
it may yet fall'to our lot to be in- 
strumental in the renewal of that 
understanding, between our two 
governments, which is as conge- 
nial to the feelings, as itis essen- 
tial to the interests of both coun- 
tries; which nothing but the for- 
ced and unnatural state of the 
world could have interrupted ; and 
which there is, on the part of the 
British government the most an- 
xious and unabated desire to res- 
tore. I have the honour to be, with 
the highest consideration, kc. 

GEORGE CANNING. 
Wm. Pinkney, Esq. &c. &c. 


Great Cuméerland Place, 
November 28, 1808. 


SIR, 
I have had the honour to re- 
ceive your letter of the 22d inst. 
and to transmit a copy of it to my 
government, 

Without desiring to protract a 
discussion, in the conduct of which 
neither your sincerity nor mine 
will, I feel assured, be doubted by 
any one, I may be permitted to 
say, that the authority under 
which | acted in our late commu- 
nications, was not contingent, as 
you now appear to conjecture; 
and that the remark contained in 
my letter of the 10th of October, 
“ that the provisional nature of 
my offer, to n:ake my proposal in 
writing, arose out of ¢ircumstan- 
ces,” will be found explained in 
the same jetter, by passages which 
immediately tollow the remark. 
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I have said in my letter of the 
10th of October, that “ I had no 
precise instructions as tothe man- 
ner of conducting and illustrating 
the subject” confided to my man- 
agement; but you will suffer me 
to enter my friendly protest 
agaist all suppositions that “the 
manner, the time and conditions 
of the overture were left to my 
own discretion,” that I had the 
power nearly absolute over it, or 
that it was “in a great measure 
of my own suggestion.” 

I will trouble you no further, 
sir, on this occasion, than to as- 
sure you, that nothing could give 
me more sincere pleasure, than 
to see fulfilled the hope which 
you express, that it may yet fall 
to our lot to be instrumental in 
the renewal of a good understand- 
ing between our two govern- 
mnents.—— 

I have the honour to be, &c. » 

WM. PINKNEY. 
The right hon. Geo. Canning, &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 
BRITISH AMBASSADOR ANDTHE 
AMERICAN SECRETARY 
STATE. 


(No. I.) 
MR. ERSKINE TO MR. SMITH. 
Washington, \7th April, 1809. 


SIR, 

I have the honour to inform 
you, that I have received his ma- 
jesty’s commands, to represent to 
the government of the United 
States, that-his majesty is anima- 
ted by the most sincere desire 
for an adjustment of the differ- 
ences, which have amhappily so 
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long prevailed between the two 
countries, the recapitulation of 
which might have a tendency to 
impede, if not prevent an amica- 
ble understanding. 

It having been represented to 
his majesty’s government, that 
the Congress of the United States, 
in their proceedings at the open- 
ing of the last session, had evin- 
ced an intention of passing cer- 
tain laws, which would place the 
relations of Great Britain with 
the United States upon an equal 
footing, in all respects, with the 
other belligerent powers, I have 
accordingly received his majes- 
ty’s commands, in the event of 
such laws taking place, to offer, 
on the part of his majesty, an ho- 
nourable reparation for the ag- 
gression, committed by a British 
naval officer, in the attack on 
the United States’ frigate Chesa- 
peake. 

Considering the act, passed by 
the Congress of the United States 
on the first of March, (usually 
termed the non-intercourse act) 


as having produced a state of 


equality, in the relations of the 
two belligerent powers, with res- 
pect to the United States, I have 
to submit, conformably to in- 
structions, for the consideration 
of the American government, 
such terms of satisfaction and re- 
paration, as his majesty is indu- 
ced to believe, will be accepted, 
in the same spirit of conciliation, 
with which they are proposed. 
In addition to the prompt dis- 
avowal made by his majesty, on 
being apprized of the unautho- 
rized act, committed by his naval 
officer, whose recall, as a mark of 
the king’s displeasure, from an 
highly important and honourable 
command, immediately ensued, 
his majesty is willing to restore 


the men forcibly taken out of the 
Chesapeake, and, if acceptable to 
the American government, to 
make a suitable provision for the 
unfortunate sufferers on that oc- 
casion. 

I have the honour to be, with 
sentiments of the highest respect 
and consideration, sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

D. M. ERSKINE. 
The hon. Robert Smith, Esq. 
secretary of state, &c. 


(No. I.) 


Department of State, 
April 17, 1809. 

SIR, 

I have laid before the president 
your note in which you have, in 
the name and by the order of his 
Britannic majesty declared that 
his Britannic majesty is desirous 
of making an honourable repara- 
tion for the aggression commit- 
ted by a British naval officer in 
the attack on the United States 
frigate the Chesapeake ; that, in 
addition to his prompt disavowal 
of the act, his majesty, as a mark 
of his displeasure, did immedi- 
ately recall the offending officer 
from a highly important and ho- 
nourable command; and that he 
is willing to restore the men for- 
cibly taken out of the Chesa- 
peake, and, if acceptable to the 
American government, to make a 
suitable provision for the unfor- 
tunate sufferers on that occasion. 

The government of the United 
States having, at all times, enter- 
tained a sincere desire for an ad- 
justment of the differences, which 
have so long and so unhappily 
subsisted between the two coun- 
tries, the president cannot but 
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receive with pleasure assurances, 
that his Britannic majesty is ani- 
mated* by the same disposition, 
and that he is ready, in conformi- 
ty to this disposition, to make 
atonement for the insult and ag- 
gression committed by one of his 
naval officers in the attack on the 
United States frigate the Chesa- 
peake. 

As it appears, at the same time, 
that, in making this offer, his Bri- 
tannic majesty derives a uotive 
from the equality, now existing, 
in the relations of the United 
States, with the two belligerent 
powers, the president owes it to 
the occasion, and to himself, to 
let it be understood, that this 
equality is a result incident to a 
state of things, growing out of 
distinct considerations. 

With this explanation, as re- 
quisite as it is frank, I am autho- 
rized to inform you that the pre- 
sident accepts of the note deliver- 
ed by you, in the name and by the 
order of his Britannic majesty, 
and will consider the same with 
the engagement contained there- 
in, When fulfilled, as a satisfac- 
tion for the insult and injury of 
which he has complained. But 
I have it in express charge from 
the president to state that while 
he forbears to insist on a further 
punishment of the offending of- 
ficer, he is not the less sensible 
of the justice and utility of such 
an example, nor the less per- 
suaded that it would best comport 
with what is due from his Britan- 
nic majesty to his own honour. 

I have the honour to be, with 
the highest respect and consider- 
ation, sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, R. SMITH. 
‘The hon. David M. Erskine, 

Esq. envoy extraordinary 

and minister plenipotentia- 

ry of his Britannic majesty. 
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MR. ERSKINE TO MR. SMITH. 
Washington, April 18, 1809. 


SIR, 

I have the honour of informing 
you, that his majesty, having been 
persuaded that the honourable re- 
paration which he had caused to 
be tendered for the unauthorized 
attack upon the American frigate 
Chesapeake would be accepted 
by the government of the United 
States in the same, spirit of con- 
ciliation, with which it was pro- 
posed, has instructed me to ex- 
press his satisfaction, should such 
a happy termination of that affair 
take place—not only as having 
removed a painful cause of differ- 
ence, but as affording a fair pros- 
pect of a complete and cordial 
understanding being re-establish- 
ed between the two countries. 

The favourable change in the 
relations of his majesty with the 
United States, which has been 
produced by the act (usually 
termed the non-intercourse act) 
passed in the last session of Con- 
gress, was also anticipated by his 
majesty, and has encouraged a 
further hope, that a re-considera- 
tion of the existing differences 
might lead to their satisfactory 
adjustment. 

On these grounds and expec- 
tations, I am instructed to com- 
municate to the American go- 
vernment, his majesty’s determi- 
mination of sending to the United 
States an envoy extraordinary, 
invested with full powers to con- 
clude a treaty on all the points of 
the relations between the two 
countries. 

In the mean time, with a view 
to contribute to the attainment of 
so desirable an object; his majes- 
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ty would be. willing to withdraw 
his orders in council of January 
and. November 1807, so far as 


‘respects the United States, in the 


persuasion that the President of 
the U. States would issue a pro- 
clamation for the renewal of the 
intercourse with Great Britain, 
and that whatever difference of 
opinion should arise in the inter- 
pretation of the terms of such an 


agreement will be removed in 


the proposed negociation. 

I have the honour to be, with 
sentiments of the highest consi- 
deration and esteem, sir, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

D. M. ERSKINE. 
Ifonourable Robert Smith, 
&e. &c. Ke. 


(No IV.) 
MR. SMITH TO MR. ERSKINE. 


Departmen: of State, 
April 18, 1809. 


SIR, 

The note, which I had the ho- 
nour of receiving from you this 
day, I lost no time in laying be- 
fore the President, who being 
sincerely desirous of a satisfacto- 
ry adjustment of the differen- 
ees unhappily existing between 
Great Britain and the United 
States, has authorized me to as- 
sure you, that he will meet with 
a disposition correspondent with 
that of his Britannic majesty, the 
determination of his majesty to 
send to the United States a spe- 
cial envoy, invested with full pow- 
ers to conclude a treaty on all the 
points of the relations between 
the two countries. 


I am further authorized to as- 
sure you that in case his Britan- 
nic majesty should, in the mean 
time withdraw his orders in coun- 
cil of January and November 
1807, so far as respects the Uni- 
ted States, the President will not 
fail to issue a proclamation by 
virtue of the authority and for the 
purposes specified in the ele- 
venth section of the statute, com- 
monly called the non-intercourse 
act. 

I have the honour, &c. &c. | 
R. SMITH. 


(No. V.) 


MR. ERSKINE TO MR. SMITH. 
Washington, Afiril 19, 1809. 


SIR, 
In consequence of the accept- 
ance, by the President, as stuted 
in your letter dated the | 8th inst. 
of the proposals made by me on 
the part of his majesty, in my 
letter of the same day, for the re- 
newal of the intercourse between 
the respective countries, I am 
authorized to declare, that his 
majesty’s orders in council of Ja- 
nuary and November 1807, will 
have been withdrawn as respects 
the United States on the 10th day 
of June next. 
I have the honour to be, 
With great respect and 
Consideration, 
Sir, 

Your most obt. sert. 
D. M. ERSKINE. 

Honourable Robert Smith, 

&c. ke. 
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(No VI.) 
MR, SMITH TO MR. ERSKINE. 


Department of State, 
April 19, 1809. 


SIR, 

Having laid before the Presi- 
dent your note of this day, con- 
taining an assurance, that his 
Britannic majesty will on the tenth 
day of June next have withdrawn 
his orders in council of January 
and November, 1807, so far as 
respects the United States, I have 
the honour of informing you that 
the President will accordingly, 
and in pursuance of the cleventh 
section of the statute, commonly 
called the non-intercourse act, 
issue a proclamation, so that the 
trade of the United States with 
Great Britain may on the same 
day be renewed, in the manner 
provided in the said section. 

I have the honour, &c. &c. 
R. SMITH. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A Proelamation. 


Whereas it is provided by the 
eleventh section of the act of Con- 
gress, eutitied “ An act to inter- 
dict the commercial intercourse 
between the United States and 


Great Britain and France, and. 


their dependencies ; and for other 
purposes.”’—that “ in case either 
France or Great Britain shall so 
revoke or modily her edicts as 
that they shall cease to violate the 
neutral commerce of the United 
States,” the President is authori- 
zed to declare the same by pro- 
VOL. 
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clamation, after which the trade 
suspended by the said act and by 
an act laying an embargo on ail 
ships and vessels in the ports and 
harbours of the United States and 
the several acts supplementary 
thereto, may be renewed with the 
nation so doing. And whereas 
the honourable David Montague 
Erskine, his Britannic majesty’s 
envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary, has, by the order 
and in the name of his sovereign, 
declared to this government, that 
the British orders in council of 
January and November 1807, 
will have been withdrawn as res- 
pects the United States, on the 
tenth day of June next. Now, 
therefore, James Maptson, pre- 
sident of the United States, do 
hereby proclaim, that the orders 
in council aforesaid will have been 
withdrawn on the said tenth day 
of June next; after which day 
the trade of the United States 
with Great Britain, as suspended 
by the act of Congress above 
mentioned, and an act laying an 
embargo on all ships and vessels 
in the ports and harbours of the 
United States, and the several 
acts supplementary thereto, may- 
be renewed. 

Given under my hand and the 
seal of the United States, at 
Washington, the nineteenth 
day of April, in the year of 

L. s. our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and nine, and of the 
Independence of the United 
States, the thirty-third. 

JAMES MADISON. 

By the President. 

RT. SMITH, secretary of state. 


DOCUMENTS PRESENTED BY THE 
APPOINTED 
Q 


COMMITTEE ON 
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THE 3d OF FEBRUARY, 1809, 
“TO INQUIRE WHETHER ANY 
ADVANCES OF MONEY HAVE 
BEEN MADE TO THE COMMAN- 
DER IN CHIEF OF THE ARMY, 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF WAR, 
CONTRARY TO LAW; AND IF 
ANY, TO WHAT AMOUNT.” 


Department of War, Accountant’s 
Office, February 13, 1809. 
SIR, 

In obedience to your request as 
chairman of a committee of the 
honourable the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I have the honour to 
enclose the following statements 
and copies of documents, in rela- 
tion to the allowances and advan- 
ces of money and of supplies re- 
ceived through the department of 
war, by brigadier-general James 
Wilkinson, since the passage of 

the act of March 16, 1802, viz. 
Statement (A) of monies al- 
lowed, and of supplies received 
by brigadier-general Wilkinson, 
since the passage of the act of 
16th March, 1802, in his capacity 
as brigadier-general. 

Stateinent (B) shewing the 
monies allowed and paid to briga- 
dier-general Wilkinson, as Indian 
commissioner, from 12th July, 
1801, to Ist June, 1804. 

Statement (C) shewing the ex- 
penses incurred by general Wil- 
kinson and governor C. Claiborne, 
as commissioners for taking pos- 
session of Louisiana. 

State: ent (D) copy of the ac- 
count of James Wilkinson, as bri- 
gadier-general, taken from the 
books of this office, since 16th 
March, 1802. 


Documents connected with state- 
ment (A.) 
No. 1. Copy of @ letter from the 
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secretary of war to the 
comptroller of the trea- 


sury. 


No. 2. Copy of a letter from the 
comptroller of the treasury 
to the accountant of the 
war department. 

3. Copy of a letter from the 
accountant to the comp- 
troller of the treasury. 

4. Copy of the opinion of the 
attorney general. 
5. Copy of the account of 
brigadier-general James 
Wilkinson, for extra al- 
lowances of rations, &c. 
from the 13th September, 
1806, to 24th May, 1807. 


Documents connected with state- 
ment (D) and a summary of the 
statements marked (A) (B) (C) 
and (D). 


No. 6. Copy of a letter from the 
accountant of the war de- 
partment to brigadier-ge- 
neral James Wilkinson, 
dated 28th Feb. 1808. 

7. Copy of a letter from the 
same to the same, dated 
23d March, 1808. 

8. Copy of a letter from the 
same to the same, dated 
16th November, 1808. 

All which are respectfully sub- 

mitted. 
I have the honour to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
WM. SIMMONS, 
Acct. Deft. War., 


The hon. John Randolph, 
Chairman of a Committee of 
the House of Representatives 
of the United States, 
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Of monies which have been allowed and paid to brigadier-general 
James Wilkinson, and the objects of such allowances and payments 
since the 16th March, 1802, over and above the pay of 225 dollars 
a month, prescribed and limited by the 4th section of the act of 
Congress of that date, and of the supplies which have been furnish- 
ed to him in his capacity as brigadier-general. 


DATES OF ENTRY © 
ON THE BOOKS. 


June 11, 1805. 


AMOUNT. 


For pay, subsistence and forage received by general 
Wilkinson, from March 16, 1802, to May 31 fol- 
lowing, that being the date to which that portion 
of the troops in the vicinity of the general, were 
paid up to under the old establishment, by an ar- 
rangement of the war department, 613 54 
His pay agreeably to the act of March 16, 1802, at 
225 dollars per month, during the same period, 
would have amounted to 566 13 


Difference 47 Al 


January 13, 1809. 


For the following allowance of 2033 dollars and 16 
cents, made him by the secretary of war, which 
was disallowed at this office on the principle Of its 
being contrary to law of the 16th of March, 1802, 
fixing his allowance as brigadier general, and for 
reasons more fully detailed in my letter to the 
comptroller under date of the 10th January, 1809, 
and afterwards admitted by the accounting officers 
of the treasury, on the opinion of the attorney-ge- 
neral of the 9th January, 1809, viz. 
For extra allowance of 36 rations per day at Natchi- 
‘totches, from the 13th to the 30th September, ; 
1806, 18 days at 174 cents per ration, 113 40 
For ditto at said place from Ist October to 11th of 
November, 1806, 42 days, 2016 rations, at 18 
cents, 272 16 
For ditto at New Orleans from 12th November, 
1806, to 24th May, 1807, 194 days, 9312 rations 4 
at 15 cents, 1047 60 
Yor an allowance of quarters, stables, &c. when on 
command in New Orleans, for which he received 
no compensation, from 25th Noyember, 1806, to 
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the 24th May, 1807, 6 months at 100 dollars per 
“month, 


Note. Subsequent to the 31st May 1802, the pay 
of general Wilkinson at the rate of 225 dollars per 
month, has been received through the pay-master 
of the army. 

Supplies which have been furnished gerieral Wil- 
kinson and charged to his account, as contrary to the 
Jaw of the 16th March 1802, viz. 

May 31, 1806. 

For amount paid by Moses Hook, captain and as- 
sistant military agent, for a New Orleans boat to 
transport the general and his family, 

For amount paid by ditto for painting said boat and 
for an auning and other materials, 

For amount advanced him by ditto for transportation 
of his baggage from Washington city, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 


May 1, 1807. 


For amount paid by lieutenant Wm. Pratt, assistant 
military agent, for transportation of his baggage 
from the rapids on Red River to Natchitotches, 


April 30, 1808. 


Forsupplies made him by requisitien on captain 
George Peter, assistant military agent at fort 
M’Henry, which have been passed to the credit of 
Wn». Linnard, military agent, and now brought to 
the debit of the general, he not being entitled by 
law to any part thereof, viz. 

Eight cords: of wood for November and 
December, 1807, 54 00 

Korage consumed by his horses at Fort 
M’Henry, out of that purchased for the 
public horse, as well as on his own or- 
der, per letter of captain Peter, 10 00 


December 13, 1808. 


For the following articles furnished on his requisi- 
tions agreeably to the certificate of Abraham D. 
Abrahams, military agent at New Orleans, viz. 


8 cords of wood in 1806, at $5 50, 44 00 
96 bushels of corn, 72 75 
11 barrels shelled corn at $3 00, 33 00 
75 ditto in the cob, at$1 00, © 75 00 


600 00 


2080 57 


100 68 


88 97 


64 00 


2033 


16 


| | 
262 96 
25 00 
| 
‘ — 
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10 ditto do. at 1 50, 
2 ditto shelled, at $3 50, 
5 loads of hay at $12 00, 
614 Cords wood at $5 50, 


1 Hoe, | garden rake, and 3 lines, 


i stove complete 
5 trunks to pack paper in, 


December 13, 1808. 


15 00 

7 00 

60. 00 
536 87 

5 50 

25 00 

27 00 
—— 701 12 


For 2 cords of wood furnished at Carlisle, by Richard 


Parker, contractor, 22d September, 1808, at 2 50 


Department of War, Accountant’s 


Office, February 13, 1899. 


5 00 
——1247 75 


3328 30 


Dollars, 


WM. SIMMONS, Acct. War Depart. 


No. |. 


Copy of a Letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, to the Comfitroller 
of the Treasury. 


War Department, 
January 6, 1809. 
SIR, 

Having understood that the 
accountant of this department has 
doubted the legality of an allow- 
ance I had, with the approbation 


of the President of the United, 


States, directed to be made to ge- 
neral Wilkinson, as commanding 
officer at New Orleans and its de- 
pendencies, I take the liberty of 
stating the facts, and the authori- 
ties under which the allowance 
has been made. 

In the 5th section of the act 
fixing the military peace establish- 
ment, passed March 16, 1802, the 
President is authorized to aliow 
the commanding officers of posts, 
such additional number of rations 
as he shall deem proper. 


The commanding officer at 
New Orleans has been allowed 
treble the ordinary number of ra- 
tions for an officer of his rank, 
with quarters, &c. and it has been 
agreed that general Wilkinson 
should be allowed an addition of 
trebie the ordinary number of ra- 
tions allowed to a brigadier-gene- 
ral, together with an allowance 
for quarters. In the compensa- 
tion general Wilkinson receives 
by law, as brigadier-general, the 
usual rations were estimated: 
But it is presumed that this can- 
not justly bar him from an extra 
allowance under circu‘sstances, 
which, in the opinion of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, would 
entitle any other officer to an ex- 
tra allowance of rations. This 
allowance to him for quarters at 
the expense of tle United States, 
is nothing more than what is 
granted to all other officers ac- 
cording to their respective grades, 
although there never has been 
any law for furnishing officers or 
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soldiers with quarters, any more 
than for tents or fuel; but uni- 
versal usage and the necessity of 
the case have long since sanction- 
ed the practice. I shall not con- 
sider it expedient to give any 
other reasons on this subject to 
the accountant, than those already 
given: but have thought it my 
duty to make this statement to 
you, to aid in any opinion you 
may please to give. 

I am, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
HENRY DEARBORN. 

To the Comptroller_of 

the Treasury. 


No. 2. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Comptroller’s Office, 
January 9, 1809. 


SIR, 

The account which you will 
herewith receive, was inclosed to 
me ina letter from the secretary at 
war, of which a copy is also sent. 

As the accounting officers of 
the treasury are authorized to re- 
vise settlements made in your of- 
fice, and not to decide on claims 
in the first instance, it is neces- 
sary that you should admit or dis- 
allow the claim, in order that it 
may be finally decided on in this 
department. It is therefore sub- 
mitted to your decision. 

I am, sir, 

Respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


G. DUVALL. 
William Simmons, Esq. 


AMERICAN REGISTER. 


No. 3. 
DEPARTMENT OF WAR, 


Accountant’s Office, 
January 10, 1809. 
SIR, 

The account of brigadier gene- 
ral James Wilkinson, covered by 
your letter of the 9th inst. to be 
acted upon in this office, had been 
some days before exhibited to me 
for allowance, and was objected 
to, because I conceived the claim 


‘expressly prohibited by law. 


The 4th section of the act fix- 
ing the military peace establish- 
ment, passed the 16th March 1802, 
contains the following clause :— 
“ And be it enacted, that the 
monthly pay of the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, musicians 
and privates, be as follows, to 
wit: to the brigadier general, two 
hundred and twenty five dollars, 
which shall be his full and entire 
compensation, without a right to 
demand or receive any rations, 
forage, travelling expenses, or 
other perquisite or emolument 
whatsoever, except such station- 
ary as may be requisite for the 
use of his department.” Now the 
claim of brigadier general Wil- 
kinson, being for thirty-six rations 
per day at Natchitoches, from 13th 
September 1806, to 1 1th Novem- 
ber, foliowing, and at New Or- 
leans from 12th November, 1806, 
to 24th May, 1807, and for quar- 
ters, stables, &c. at the latter 
place, from 25th November, +806, 
to 24th May, 1807, I have of 
course conceived as | have above 
stated, that its allowance was pro- 
hibited by law. 

The clause contained in the 5th 
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section of the above act, autho- 
yizing such additional number of 
rations to the commanding officer 
of each separate post, as the pre- 
sident of the United States may 
direct, I did not conceive was in- 
tended to include the brigadier 
general after the prehibitory clause 
contained in the preceding s¢c- 
tion, and such must have been the 
opinion heretofore held by others ; 
for I found on examination taat 
colonel Cushing received double 
rations, as commanding oflicer at 
Natchitoches for the great part 
of the time charged by the gene- 
ral at that place, and that licute- 
nant colonel Freeman and colonel 
Cushing, received triple ratiors 
at New Orleans, together, inclu¢- 
ing nearly the whole period charg¢- 
ed by the general at the latter 
place, and in no instance witlin 
my recollection have double m- 
tions been allowed to two officers 
for the same period, at the sane 
post. Indeed the clause of the 
section last referred to, would 
seem to forbid it; because it lim- 
its the direction of the president 
of the United States, to the al- 
lowance of additional rations to 
the commanding officers of cach 
sefiarate frost. 

The item for quarters, stables, 
&c. while at New Orleans, in my 
opinion, is also prohibited by the 
4th section of the act first ma@- 
tioned, and in conformity with this 
opinion held by me ever since 
the passing of this act, I haye 
uniformly charged to the personal 
account of general Wilkinson, all 
sums paid by agents of this de- 
partment, for fuel, forage, trans- 
portation, &c. for his use, and at 
this time his account stands charg- 
ed with a considerable amount 
composed of such items, as well 
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as other monies of long standing, 
unaccounted for, 

Under these impressions, I do 
not feel myself authorized to ad- 
mit any part of the account, and 
therefore return it herewith, to 
be revised by the accounting offi- 
cers of the treasury as suggested 
in your letter. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

WILLIAM SIMMONS. 

G. Duvall, Esq. 

Comptroller of the treasury. 


No. 4. 


Washington, Jan. 10, 1809. 
SIR, 

The case referred to me for 
my opinion as stated in your note 
of the 6th instant, is not free from 
difficulty. At first view it pre- 
sented serious embarrassment.— 
On mature reflection however, I 
concur in the opinion you have 
formed. 

The fourth section of the act of 
the 16th of March, 1802, declares, 
*“ That the monthly pay of the of- 
ficers, non-commissioned officers, 
musicians and privates, be as fol- 
lows, to wit: to the brigadier ge- 
neral, two hundred and twenty 
five dollars, which shall be his 
full and entire compensation, with- 
out a right to demand or receive 
any rations, forage, travelling ex- 
penses or other perquisite or emo- 
lument whatsoever, &c.”” These 
expressions are broad and com- 
prehensive, and if taken alone 
would exclude the allowance 


granted. But to put a just inter- 
pretation on any clause contained 
ina statute, you must look be- 
pond the insulated section. The 
entire act must be taken inte 
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view, and such a construction 
formed as will give effect to eve- 
ry part.. 

Though in relation to other 
commissioned officers this sec- 
tion provides only for their pay, 
yet in the case of the brigadier 
general, it fixes a certain sum, as 
his full and entire compensation 
for pay, rations, forage, travelling 
expenses and any other per quisite 
or emolument, to which by virtue 
of his oflice, and in his capacity 
of brigadicr general, he 1.ay be 
entitled. The terns perguisite 
and emolument are well under- 
stood. A percuisite means some- 
thing gained by a place or oifice 
over and above its settied wages. 
An emoiument is any advantage 
or profit arising from the particu- 
lar office held. 

The scale assumed by congress 
when they fixed the monthly pay 
of the brigadier general at two 
hundred and twenty five dollars, 
as a full and entire compensation, 
included no doubt a just estimate 
of the usual allowance for rations, 
forage, and travelling expenses to 
an officer of that grade. lithis sec- 
tion estabHshed oniy his monthly 
pay, and as in the case of other 
commissioned officers, the act had 
posiiively fixed and ascertained in 
subsequent secilons the allowance 
for rations, forage, &c. it would 
have amounted, f apprehend, to 
the same thing as it does at pre- 
sent. Those oifcers for whose 
pay, ratios, &c. provision is made, 
in this manner, are, I conceive, 
as completely exciuded thereby 
in their respective capacilies, con- 
sidered merely as officcrs of a 


_ certain grade in the ordinary line 


of duty, from additional compen- 
sation in any shape yas the briga- 
dier general in his distinct and 
substantive quality as such, by the 


expressions in relation to his 
monthly pay being a full and en- 
tire compensation. When a sta- 
tute declares positively that an of- 
ficer shall receive a certain pay 
and a precise number of rations, 
&c. the affirmative expressions 
imply and import a negative, that 
he shall not receive any more, 
than what is thus limited and pre- 
sciibed. ‘The law thus fixes his 
ful and entire compensstion by 
specifying particulariy every ar- 
ticle of which it shail consist. 

Notwithstanding this, it wiil be 
conceded that officers are entitled 
te quarters 8 und t to iuei in prepor- 
tion to their rank when the at my 
yoes into winter ts; or to 
tents when encamped: hen 
marching by land with the army 
o? procecdiny by water, the wag- 
gons or vessels proper for trans- 
porting their necessary baggage 
otcamp furniture would be pro- 
vided at the public and 
would not be deducted from their 
compensation. ‘This | believe to 
be the universal usage and cus- 
tom. 

The allowance made to gene- 
ra Wilkinson, is not in his capa- 
ciy of brigadier general, but in 
hs quality of commander of a 
separate post. By the 5th section 
of the act abovementioned the 
president is authorized to allow 
to the commanders of separate 
pests, such additional number of 
rations as he may from time to 
time think proper to direct, hav- 
ine respect to the special circum- 


stances of each post. Officers of 


diferent grades may be ordered 
by the Presidentas ¢ ommander in 
chief to different posts. The bri- 
eadier general as well as a colo- 
nel or other inferior officer, nay 
the importance of a particular 
post may point him out to the 
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president as the most suitable per- 
son. He is obliged when ordered 
to repair to the place, a situation 
perhaps the least desirable. His 
command is limited to the defence 
and protection of the post assign- 
ed. J can perceive no solid dis- 
tinction in reason or common 
sense between his case and that 
of any other officer. They are 
equally subject to the superior 
controul of the commander in 
chief and must obey when he or- 
ders. The births may not be 
those of their own seeking. In 
this new capacity of peculiar of- 
fice, congress have thought pro- 
per to vest in the president a dis- 
cretion on the subject of rations. 
By virtue of this power the pre- 
sident through you as his regular 
organ, has thought proper to 
allow general Wilkinson whilst 
commanding at “* New Orleans, 
ireble rations.” In doing this I 
understand he has followed the 
example set in similar cases, and 
particularly the precedent esta- 
blished in the instance of colonel 
Freeman who commanded at the 
same post. Upon the best con- 
sideration I have been enabled to 
give the case I believe the prac- 
tice to be correct and legal. 


Yours very respectfully, 
C. A. RODNPY. 


The secretary of war. 


VOL. 


No. 5. 
THE UNITED STATES, 
To Gen. James Wilkinson, Dr. 
To extra allowance of 
36 rations per day at 
Natchitoches, from 
1Sth to 30th Septem- 
ber, 1806, being 18 
days, 864 rations at 17 
cents, 5 mills per ra- 
tion, 113 40 
To do. at Natchitoches, 
from Ist October to 
November 1806, 
inclusive, being 42 
days, 2,016 rations 
at 18 cents per ration, 
To do. at New Orleans, 
from 12th of Novem- 
ber, 1806, to 24th 
May, 1807, being 194 
days, 9,312 rations at 
15 cents per ration, 1,047 60 
To allowance for my 
quarters, stables, &c. 
when on command in 
New Orleans, for 
which I have receiv- 
ed no compensation, 
from the 25th No- 
vember, 1806, to 24th 
May 1807, inclusive, 
being six months at 
100 dollars per month, 


272 16 


600 


2,033 16 
JAMES WILKINSON. 
Admitted, HENRY DEARBORN 
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STATEMENT, 


Of monies allowed and paid to brigadier general James Wilkinson, at 
Indian Commissioner, viz. 


COMPENSATION. 

Compensation as commissioner to treat with the 

Cherokees at South-west point, from 12th July 

to 10th September, 1801, at eight dollars per 

day, 488 08 
Ditto, to treat with the Chickasaws, near Wolf 

river, from 1}th September to 28th October 

1801, at eight dollars per day, 384 08 
Ditto, to treat with the Choctaw nation, at Fort 

Adams, from 29th October to 3lst December 

1801, at eight dollars per day, 512 6 
Ditto, to treat with the Choctaw commissioners 

for carrying into execution the treaty of 

Fort Adams, from January Ist to 22d March 

1802, at eight dollars per day, 648 06 
Ditto, to treat with the Creek nation at Fort Wil- 

kinson, from 23d March to 18th July 1802, at 

eight dollars per day, 944 O00 
Ditto, to treat with the Choctaw Indians at old 

Fort Confederation, from 19th July, 1802, to 

20th October following, at eight dollars per 

day, 752 00 
Ditto, as commissioner to determine and mark 

the Choctaw boundary line near the Mississip- 

pi, from 21st October 1802, to 28th February, 

1808, at eight doilars per day, 786 09 
Ditto, as commissioner to determine, survey and 

mark the boundary of the Choctaws west of 

the Mobile and Tombigbee rivers and the 

boundary of the creeks, cast of the Alabama 

and the Tensaw rivers from Ist March to 3d 

December, 1803, at 6 dollars per day, 1668 06 
Ditto, as commissioner returning from Mobile to : 

Neéw-Orleans on his way to the city of Philadel- 

phia, his place of residence, from 4th to 16th 

December, 1803, 13 days at eight dollars per 

day, 104 00 
Compensation as commissioner from the 25th 

April, the day he left New-Orleans, to the Ist 

June, 1804, when he arrived in Philadelphia, 

shirty-seven days, at eight dollars per day, 296 00 

6552 OF 
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PERSONAL EXPENSES AS COMMISSIONER, ViZ, 


Amount of expenditures from the Oconee to the 
Choctaw nation, at a conference held with said 
‘ nation at Fort Conferation, and while passing 
through the same, from 30th August to 28th 
October, 13802, 

Expenditures when in search of Mr. Purcell, for 
information respecting the Indian boundaries, 
from 17th July to 11th August 1802, 

Payment to William T. M’Cormick for sundry 
supplies of groceries for the use of the com- 
missioners, 


Expenditures while perambulating and establish- 
ing the Choctaw boundary line agreeably to 
the treaty of Fort Adams, from 2d December, 
1802, to 28th February 1803, 

Payments for his expenses and charges incident 
to establishing the Choctaw and Creek bounda- 
ries on the Tombigbee, Mobile, and Alabama 
rivers, from 10th July to 20th November 1803, 

Bor amount of his account of expenses from 
New-Orleans to the seat of government, and 
while remaining there on business relative to 
his duties as Indian commissioner, 


Payments on account of the survey of the route 
from Bayou Pierre to the Choctaw nation, in 
1802, 

ayment to William T. M’Cormick for medicine 
for the troops from 31st March, to 27th Novem- 
ber, 1802, 

Payments to sundry soldiers under command of 
lieutenant Edmund P. Gaines, for extra pay as 
labourers, while engaged on the Choctaw line 
of demarkation in November and December 
1802, 

Payment to seryant and attendant, having charge 
of public, horses and baggage, from Ist July, 
1802, to Ist March, 1803, 

Expenditures while perambulating and establish- 
ing the Choctaw boundary line agreeably to 
the treaty of Fort Adams, from 2d December 
1802, to 28th February 1805, 

Payments made by him for charges incident to 
establishing the Choctaw and Creek boundaries 


606 51 


308 55 


224 383 


1139 443 


184 45 


883 703 


505 69 


1575 84} 
120 20 


& 


12 872 


252% 50 


160 00 


656 O09 
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on the Tombigbee, Mobile and Alabama rivers 

from 10th July, 1803, to 20th November fol- 

lowing, | 1950 434 

3152 0 


$12449 39 


Vote. It is to be understood that the compensation, &c. of general 
Wilkinson, as Indian commissioner, entered in this statement, com- 
mences with his appointment the !2th July, 1801, because the whole 
was included in one settlement at this office, and the expenditures 
between that date and the 16th March, 1802 could not be distinctly 
separated. 


Expenses incident to forming the treaty of Fort Wilkinson, taken 
from the account of Wilkinson, Hawkins and Pickens, joint com- 
missioners for holding a treaty with the Indian tribes south of the 
Ohio, viz. 


COMMISSIONERS’ TARLE AND OTHER EXPENSES, Viz. 


for articles for subsistence of themselves, their 
attendants and horses, per account of Alexan- 


der Macomb, secretary, per abstract A. 3956 98 
lor articles of household and table furniture, culi- 
nary vessels, &c. per abstract A. 445 15 


Sundry payments by Alexander Macomb, secre- 
tary, per voucher, No. 2, in his account to Sa- 
muel C. Hall, for expenses incident to the 
support of the commissioner’s table, for which 
there are no specific vouchers, per abstract A. 624 97 


Dollars, 5026 20 


Yor the purchase of provisions and sup- 

plies furnished belonging to the factory 

by Jonathan Halsted, United States’ fac- 

tor, for the use of the commissioners’ 2 

table, and for the Indians attending the 

treaty at Fort Wilkinson, per abstract 

No. 4, and vouchers with Halsted’s ac- 

count, 5942 35 
Yor articles furnished the commissioners 

and the chiefs of the Creek nation of 

Indians attending the treaty, out of 

the United States factory, per abstract 

No. I, and vouchers with Halsted’s ac- 

count, 764 08 


—- 
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Expenditures made on account of the com- 
missioners, exclusive of those for the 
purchase of provisions, and principally 
upon their orders, per abstract No. 3 in 
Halsted’s account, 1620 15 

Payment made by said Halsted for inci- 
dental expenses, in procuring provisions 
&e. 103 00 

Payment made by Alexander Macomb, 
secretary, for transportation, pay of 
guides, expresses, cooks and others em- 
ployed during the execution of the com- 
mission, and in assembling the Indians 


at the treaty, &c. per abstract B. 665 46 
For washing done for the commissioners 
and their secretary, per abstract B. 163 72 


For payments by Alexander Macomb, to 
Nathaniel Evans and lieutenant Wal- 
back, for contingent expenses incident 
to the treaty for which there are no spe- 
cific vouchers, per abstract B, Al 75 
Payments for expenses and allowances for 
services of interpreter and attendents, 
and travelling expenses of the commis- 


sioners per abstract B. 662 90 
9968 41 
—14994 61- 
Amount of expenditure by the quarter-master 
general for the purchase of horses, mules, 
transportation of Indian goods and other dis- 
$121 50 


bursments in reJation to the treaties, 


Dollars, 18116 1! 


Department of War, Accountant’s 
Office, February 13, 1809. | 
wM. simmons, Acct. Deft. War. 
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(C.) 


ABSTRACT 


Of expenditures made by lieutenant Josiah Taylor, assistant military 
agent, under the directions of brigadier-general James Wilkinson 
and governor William C. C. Claiborne, commissioners appointed 
to take possession of Louisiana, in the years 1803 and 1804. 


For 4184 lbs. lc f sugar, 
30 Ibs. lump sugar, 

44 lbs. brown sugar, 

844 bottles of claret, 
1964 gallons of Madeira wine, 
4 gallons sherry wine, 

! qr. cask Madeira wine, 
144 bottles of Champaign, 
50 do. white wine, 

100 do. hermitage wine, 
588 do. red wine, 

6 do. cordials, 

1 do. bitters, 

67 gallons of brandy, 

81 bottles of porter, 

L case of gin, 

258 bottles of ale, 

3 barrels of cider, 

5 gallons of rum, 

2 1-8 do. whiskey, 
12,350 Spanish segars, 

8 bottles of capers, 

1 box of brandy fruits, 

1 box raisins, 

487% lbs. of ham, 

2 tubs of rounds of beef, 
1 bottle of Cayenne pepper, 
3 Ibs. black pepper, 

20 Ibs. chocolate, 

10 bottles of mustard, 

17 bottles sweet oul, 

Ibs. vermicelli, 

16 ibs. almonds, 

40 ibs. of rice, 

12 beeves tongues, 

1-4 ib. mace, 

1-4 Ib. cloves, 

1-4 ib. nutinegs, 

Ib, cinnamon, 


1 English cheese, 

63 gallons vinegar, 

2 bottles vinegar maille, 
2 bottles pickles, 

3 bottles of olives, 

1484 lbs. of cheese, 

17 lbs. of hogs’ lard, 

24 lbs. butter, 

20 bunches of onions, 
30 Ibs. of flour, 

2 barrels of flour, 

l sheep, 

S barrels of potatoes, 

1 9-16th bushels salt, 
300 Ibs. of bread, 

1 tierce Irish beef, 

180 lbs. of beef, 

1 barrel onions, 

4 cases of tea, 

450 lbs. of corn blades, 
96 barrels corn, 

7 loads of hay, 

1624 lbs. coffee, 

5} lbs. first quality tea, 
48 cords of wood, 

6 dozen knives and forks, 
3 pair plated candlesticks, 
2 pair snuffers, 

12 barrels of charcoal, 
30 Ibs. of bar iron, 

1 pair of andirons, 

1 looking glass, 

16 lights of glass, 

2104 Ibs. spermaceti candles, 
1 barrel hominy, 

42 ibs. of tallow candles, 
228 feet of plank, 

44 lbs. of castile soap, 

| filtering stone, 
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24 cordial glasses, 2 pitchers, 

42 goblets, 6 dishes, 

9 decanters, 60 plates, 

6 salt cellars, 1 lanthorn, 

24 wine glasses, 1 set dining china. 


24 tumblers, 


Also, forage for five public horses, riding express from Fort 
Adams to New Orleans, sundry grocer ies not enumerated, dinners 
for twelve pefsons for ten days, furniture not enumerated, two tables, 
cakes, macaroons, confectionery and prescrves, pies, tarts, puddings, 
cakes, buiscuit and cabbages, confectionery furnished at different 
times, sugar plumbs, washing table cloths and napkins, nine turkeys, 
eighteen capons and thirty fowls, medicine, kc. 


Vote. The above disbursements were made between the 

7th December, 1803, and 24th April, 1804, per vouch- 

ers, from No. | to 99, and amount to 5127 S7 
John M. Wight, for provisions and other articles 

purchased in the market for the use of the com- 

missioners’ table, from 26th January, to the 


22d April, 1804, inclusively, 1578 10 
Ditto for ditto, on the 23d April, 1804, 11 50 
Ditto for sixty loaves of bread, purchased for do. 3 75 


Ditto for his salary as steward to the commis- 
sioners, from 16th January to 23d April, 1804, 
inclusively, 99 davs at one dollar per day, 99 00 


1492 35 
’ 
Dollars, 6619 72 


(D) 


Or. Brigadier Generai James Wilkinson. 
1801. December 31. 

To amount of debits till this date, 44338 Oc 
1803. September 


To Zebulon M. Pike, payment made him per receipt 
dated 15th March, 1802, on account of pay, forage and 


subsistence, 500 OC 
November 30, 
To James Sterret, payment made him per receipt dated 
30th March, 1803, on account of pay, 1500 04 


~ 
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1804. January 31. 


To John B. Barnes, payment made him per receipt da- 
ted 2d August, 1802, on account of pay, 


1805. January 28. 


To warrants on the treasurer for warrant No. 8080, for 
amount of his account for maps and charts of Loui- 
slanay, 


2000 00 


762 00 


49100 05 


To balance per contra, carried forward, Dollars, 2901 13 


CONTRA. 


1801. December 31. 
By amount of credits till this date, 


1805. January 28. 


By maps and plans, &c. for a survey of the Mis- 

sissippi river from New-Orleans tothe sea, and 

taking soundings and bearings of the several 

mouths of that river, 150 00 
For aplan of the posts of Attakapas and Appalousa, 

and the internal navigation, 80 00 
For a plan of Upper Louisiana from New Madrid, 

to the Missouri, 50 00 
For a plan of the river Rouge and Noire, 8 6) 
For pilotage on Lake Ponchartrain and the passes 

to the sea, 24 00 
For achart of the coast of Pensacola, soundings, &c. 450 00 


June 1). 


By James Wilkinson, Indian commissioner, for 
balance due him as commissioner, carried to his 
credit as brigadier-general, 

By pay of the army, for his pay from 
September 1, 1801, to May 31,1802, 936 00 


“Pay from June 1, to Dec. 31, 1802, 1575 00 
Pay from Jan. 1, to Dec. 31, 1803, 2700 00 
5211 00 


Deduct amount received from Caleb 
Swan, by warrants No. 632, 649, 664, 
586 and 712, 2250 00 


2961 00 


CR. 


38528 35 


762 00 


2506 52 
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By forage of officers, for his forage from Ist Sep- 
tember, 1801, to 3lst March, 1802, - 

By subsistence of the army, for his subsistence 
from Ist September, 1801, to 31st March, 1802, 
at 24 rations, , 

By quarter-master department, for payment made 
for the passage of two serjeants, one corporal 
and one musician from New Orleans to New 
York and Washington, 


144 00 


853 92 


120 00 


June 14. 


By incidental and contingent expenses, for amount of his 
account for books purchased for public use in 1801, 
and since transferred to the superintendant of military 
stores, 


1805. April 30. 
By balance due, general Wilkinson being present, and 


the same admitted by him, (see letters to general Wil- 
kinson) 


1806. September 20. 


By pay of the army, 1805, 
For his pay as brigadier-general and commander in chief; 
from !st April, 1805, (to which time he was paid by 


137 


4078 92 


2901 13 


49100 03 


the paymaster of the army) to 31st December following, 2025 00 


November 30. 


By Thomas A. Smith, for amount paid him per receipt 
dated October 21, 1806, on account of his expenses 
from Natchitoches to the seat of government, 


1807. January 31. 


By Isaac Briggs, for this sum paid him on account of his 
compensation and expenses incident to bringing dis- 
patches to the seat of government, 


February 16. 


By Peter Choteau, Indian agent, for the following sums 
paid him, per receipts, in bills of exchange, drawn in 
favour of said Choteau, and paid by the following war- 
rants, which are charged to general Wilkinson. 


No. 9188, for a bill dated 21 April, 1806, for $970 00 

30 April, 420 00 

9225, om 15 May, 300 00 

- — 26 May, 150 00 

9276, °6 June, 200 
VOL. ¥. 


500 00 


500 00 


| 
— 
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9279, — 18 June, 100 00 

o pies 21 June, 200 00 
9281, ‘ae 26 June, 200 00 
9301, — 18 June, 278 0O 
9313, — 29 June, 600 00 
9323, on 30 July, 262 00 
9333, = 30 July, 512 00 
9354, —_ 30 July, 384 57 

For this sum paid him, per receipt 4th August, 

1806, on account of the Indian department, 82 13 


1808. June 13. 


By James B. Many, captain, 
For amount paid on sundry orders drawn on him by said 


Many, on account of the ransom of Osage captives, 


June 50. 
By Daniel Hughes, lieutenant, for amount paid on sundry 
orders drawn on him by said Hughes, on account of 


ransom of Osage captives, 
By Peter Dorion, interpreter to the Scioux Indians, 


For amount advanced him for compensa- 


tion from Ist January to 31st March, 1808, 135 
For do. do. on account, 65 
For do. do. to 30th September, 1808, 208 
For do. do. to 30th November, 90 


By Barony Vasques, interpreter, for amount advanced him 
on account of his compensation as an interpreter to the 
Kanze Indians, per receipt, 

By Pierre t.efevre, interpreter at Arkansas, 

For amount advanced him on account of his compensa- 
tion, per receipt of 6th Jaunuary, 1806, 


1808. June 30. 

By William Ewing, Indian agent, for amount of sundry 
payments made on his order, per abstract, 

By quarter-master departi.ent, 1806. 

For amount paid William Masscy for a tract of land on the 
river Missouri, in the territory of Louisiana and diswict 
of St. Louis, called Bellefontaine, fora site for a canton- 
ment, Indian factory, &c. 

By Indian department, 1805. 

For amount paid Robert Dickson, for expenses 
conducting a criminal of the Scioux nation of 
Indians from the praire Ducheen to St. Louis 
in 1805, 

For amount paid Anthony New for his services 
as interpreter of the French language for the 


607 99 


4658 706 


153 35 


17 


$0 00 


50 G0 


376 00 


250 00 


| | 
—— 498 00 ta 
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Indian department, from 14th of September to 
the 31st December, 1805, 

For services of J. V. Garnier as interpreter of 
the French language, and as secretary to a con- 
ference at St. Louis, by governors Wiikinson 
and Harrison, with sundry Indians, from 5th 
to 18th October 1805, at 4 dollars per day, 


By Indian department, 1806. 

For amount paid Lewis Crawford for rum and 
durant furnished on the order of captain M. 
Lewis to the Ayouwais and Scioux, and to an 
interpreter of their language, for his services 
conducting them from their village to St. 
Louis, 

For amount paid lieutenant Z. M. Pike to reim- 
burse him sundry expenditures made on an 
expedition to the head of the Mississippi, in- 
cluding pay of Rosseau, from 8th September, 
1805, to 18th April, 1806, 

For amount disbursed by him, from Ist January, 
to 31st July, 1806, on account of the Indian 
department— 

For amount paid A. New as interpreter, from Ist 
January, to 31st July, 1806 ; pay of M. Bava- 
da, interpreter to a party of Mahas, from 20th 
May, to 20th July, 1806; pay of M. Price, in- 
terpreter, from May ist to 5th June, 1806; J. 
Ronville, 19th April, to 31st May; P. Lisser, 
for going express to the Kickapoos; and for 
sundry supplies and presents to Indians, 

For amount paid by him for ransom of sundry 
Osage captives and expenses incident thereto, 


1809. January 13. 
By pay of the army, 1808. 


111 00 


52 00 


527 00 


374 67 


590 84 


363 52 


For his pay as brigadier-general, from Ist March, to SOth 


June, 1808, at 225 dollars per month, 


By pay of the army, 1808. 


For his pay- as brigadier-general, from Ist July, to Sist 


December, 1808, at 225 dollars per month, 

By subsistence of the army, 

For extra allowance of 36 rations per day, at Na- 
chitoches from 13th to 30th September, 1806, 
18 days, 864 rations, at 17 5-10 cents, 

For ditto, at said piace, from Ist October, to the 
1ith November, 1806, inclusive, 42 days, 1512 
rations at 18 cents per ration, 


770 99 


1856 OS 


900 00 


1550 00 


139 
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For ditto, at New Orleans, from 12th November, 
1806, to 24th May, 1807, 194 days, 6984 ra- 
tions, at 15 cents, 1047 60 


Dollars, 1433 16 
By quarter-master department, 
For allowance of quarters, stables, &c. when on 
command in New Orleans, for which he re- 
ceived no compensatien, from 25th Novem- 
ber, 1806, to 24th May, 1807, six months, at 
100 dollars per month, 600 00 


2033 16 


Note—The above allowance of dollars 2033 16 cents was 
made him by the secretary of war, which was disal- 
lowed at this office, on the principle of its being 
contrary to law of the 16th*March, 1802, fixing his 
allowance as brigadier-general, and for reasons more 
fully detailed in my letter to the comptroller, under 
date of the 10th January, 1809, and afterwards ad- 
mitted by the accounting officers of the treasury, on 
the opinion of the atterney general, of the 9th Jan- 
uary, 1809. 

By balance due the United States, 7891 O38 


Dollars, 25,437 41 


DR. 


1805, June 
‘fo balance due the United States on settlement, 2901 13 
July 29. 
To Caleb Swan, pay-master of the army, 
For warrant No. 855, drawn by the secretary of war, for 
his pay from Ist April, to 31st December, 1805, 2025. 00 


1806, May 31. 


To William Linnard, military agent, 
For amount paid by Moses Hook, assistant mi- 
litary agent, for a New Orleans boat to trans- 


~ port the general and family, 100 68 
For amount paid by do. for painting said boat, 

and for an auning and other articles, 88 97 
For amount advanced him by do. per receipt 

14th May, 1805, 700 00 


For amount adyanced him by do. for transpor- 


i 
23 
4 
— 
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tation of his baggage from Washington city, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 


262 96 


14} 


1152 6! 


May 12. 
To warrants on the treasurer, 
For warrant No. 9111, to William Simmons for 
a bill of exchange, dated 12th April, 1806, in 
favour of Falconer and Comegeys on account 
of the Indian department, 


June 19. 


For warrant No. 9188, to Nicholas Whellan, for 
twe bills of exchange in favour of Peter 
Choteau, on account of the Indian depart- 
ment, 


July 2. 


For warrant No. 9213, to William Whann, for 
a bill of exchange dated April 30, 1806, in fa- 
vour of A. New, on account of the Indian 
department, 

For warrant No. 9215, to James Davidson, for 
a bill of exchange dated May 15, 1806, in fa- 
vour of L. Bisson, on account of the Indian 
department, 


July 9. 


For warrant No. 9224, to James Davidson, for 
a bill of exchange dated April 28, 1806, in 
favour of J. Y. Mossman, on accoun of the 
Indian department, 


July 6. 


For warrant, No. 9225, to Wm. Mackay, for 
three bills of exchange dated May 15 and 26, 
1806, on account of the Indian department, 


July 7. 


For warrant No. 9230, to Wm. Whann, for two 
bills of exchange dated May 12 and 29, 1806, 
on account of the Indian department, 


July 12. 
For warrant No. 9242, to Thomas T. Tucker, 
for a bill of exchange, dated May 18, 1806, 


in favour of Alex. M‘Nair, on account of the 
Indian department, 


1806, July 17. 


For warrant No. 9259, to Charles Steel, fora 
bill ef exchange dated June 5, 1806, in favour 


980 00 


1390 00 


231 00 


201 00 


650 00 


800 00 


1086 99 


340 33 


4 
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of W. Massey, for a tract of land purchased 
of him for a site for a factory, &c. at Belle- 
b Fontaine, 


August 1. 


For warrant No. 9276, to Charles Steel, for a 
| bill of exchange, dated St. Louis, 26th June 
| 1806, in favour of P. Choteau, on account of 
the Indian department, 


August 4. 


For warrant No. 9279 to James Davidson, for 
two bills of exchange, dated 18th and 21st 
June, 1806, in favour of P. Choteau, on ac- 
count of the Indian department, 

For warrant No. 9281, to Janes Davidson, for 
a bili of exchange, dated 26th June, 1806, in 
favour of P. Choteau, on account of the In- 
dian department, 


August 18. 


For warrant No. 9301, to Charles Steel, for a 
bil! of exchange, dated June 18th, 1806, on 
account of the Indian department, 


August 29. 


For warrant No. 9313, to James Davidson, for 
a bill of exchange, dated June 29th, 1806, in 
favour of P. Choteau, on account of the In- 
dian department, 


September 4. 


For warrant No. 9323, to ditto, for a bill of ex- 
change, dated July 30th, 1806, on account of 
the Indian department, 


September 15. 


For warrant No. 9334, to T. T. Tucker, for a 
bill of exchange, dated March 31, 1806, in 
favour of William Scott, on account of the 
Incian depart. ent, 

For warrant No. 9333, to James Davidson, for 
three bills of exchange on account of the In- 
dian department, 22d July, 1806, in favour of 


P. Dorion, sen. 90 00 
30th July, 1806, in favour of P. Cho 

teau, 512 00 
4th August, 1806, in favour of M. Mi- 

chael, 527 00 


250 00 


200 00 


300 00 


200 00 


278 00 


600 00 


262 00 


93 CO 


| 
| 
| 
1129 00 | 
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September 17. 
For warrant No. 9338, to William Doughty, for 
two bills of exchange on account of the Ia- 


dian department, 


October |. 

For warrant No. 9354, to James Davidson, for 
bill of exchange dated 30th July, 1806, in fa- 
vour of Peter Choteau, on account of the 
{indian department, 


1805. October 2. 


For warrant No. 9362, to Thomas T. Tucker, 
for a bill of exchange, dated May 14th, 1806, 
in favour of Z. M. Pike on account of the 
Indian department, 


November 11. 


For warrant No. 9453, to Thomas T. Tucker, 
for a bill of exchange dated March 31, 1806, 
in favour of Lewis Crawford, on account of 


the Indian department, 


November 27. 


For warrant No. 9487 to Beverly Waugh, fora 
bill of exchange dated May i4, 1806, in fa- 
vour of Z. M. Pike, on account of the Indian 


department, 


December 30. 


For warrant No. 9554, to Wm. Whann, for a 
bill of exchange dated October 4, 1806, in 
favour of John Walch, on account of the 
contingent expenses of the army, 


1807. May 1. 


288 00 


384 57 


204 00 


200 00 


170 66 


450 00 


To William Linnard, military agent, for amount paid on 
his order by lieutenant Pratt, for transportation of his 
baggage from the rapids on Red river to N atchitoches, 


23d September, 1806. 
1808. May 29. 


To Caleb Swan, paymaster of the army, for warrant No. 
1114, drawn by the commander im chief for his pay in 
advance from Ist March to 30th June, 1808, per re- 


ceipt dated 18th February, 18038. 


145 


10688 55 


25 00 


900 09 


| 
| 
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April 30. 


To warrants on the treasurer for warrant, No. 305, on 

account of translating sundry French military works 
_ for the war departmient, 

To quarter master department 1807, for the following 
supplies made him by captain George Peter, at fort 
M‘Henry, which have been passed to the credit of 
William Linnard, military agent, and now brought to 
the debit of the general, he not being entitled by law 
to any part thereof, viz. 


4 cords of wood for November, 1807, at 7 dollars 


per cord 28 00 
4 cords of wood for November 1807, at 6$ dol- 
lars, 26 00 


For amount of forage consumed by his horses ‘ 
while at fort M‘Henry out of that purchased 
for the public horse, as well on his own order, 
per letter to captain Peter, 10 00 


July 29. 


To Caleb Swan, paymaster of the army, 

For warrant No. 1212, drawn by the commander in chief 
for his pay for July and August, 1808, in advance, per 
receipt 28th June, 1808, 


September 9. 


To warrants on the treasurer, 

For warrant No. 743, transmitted to him at Carlisle, on 
account of translating sundry French military works 
for the use of the war department, 


1808. October $1. 


To Robert Brent, paymaster of the army, 

For warrant, No. 10, drawn by the secretary of war for 
his pay in advance from September 1, 1808, to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1809, per receipt July 14, 1808, 


1808. December 13. 


To Abraham D. Abrahams, military agent, 

For this sum advanced him on account of the public ser- 
vice, per receipt dated January 10, 1807, for which he 
is accountable, 


Note.—Of the above sum it appears by a receipt of 
M. Girard, dated 27th March, 1807, that 150 dollars were 
applied by him for the public service : and by the receipt 
of P. Rubell, that 200 dollars was to be employed in se- 
cret police service. 


200 00 


64 00 


450 0G 


200 00 


1350 00 


2500 00 


. 
if 
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To quarter master’s department, furnished him by Abra- 
ham D. Abrahams, military agent, per certificate, viz. 
8 cords of wood in 1806, at $5 50, 44 00 
96 bushels of corn, 1806, 72 75 
11 bushels shelled corn at $3 00, 33 00 
38 barrels of corn in the cob, at $1 00, 38 00 
37. do. do. 37 00 
10 do. do. 1 50 15 00 
2 do. shelled, 3 50 7 00 
+4 loads of hay, 12, 60 00 
61 1-4 cords of wood, 5 50, 336 87 
1 garden rake, | hoe and $ lines, 5 50 
1 stove complete, 25 00 
5 trunks to pack papers, 27 00 
701 12 
To Richard Parker, contractor, 
For amount of two cords of wood furnished at Carlisle 
the 22d September, 1808, at 2 50, 5 00 
1808. November 21. 
To Robert Brent paymaster of the army, 
For warrant No. 161, drawn by the secretary of war for 
his pay in advance for March, April and May, 1809, 
S mouths at 225, 675 00 
1809. January 26. 
q To Robert Brent, paymaster of the army, 
4 For warrant No. 249, drawn by the secretary of war, for 
e his pay in advance for June, July, August, September, 
: October and November, 1809, six months at 225, 1350 OO 
1809. February 6. 
To Ninian Pinkney, district paymaster, 
For this amount paid him on account of his pay and emo- 
luments, per receipt dated December 3, 1807, 250 00 
25,437 41 
To balance due the United States, per contra, 7891 03 


Note—It may be proper to remark that, in addition to the balance 
above stated, John Wilkins, jun. late quarter master general, has 
transmitted to this office a list of monies stated by him to have been 
advanced on public account, for which he claims credit, and in which 
general Wilkinson’s name appeat's, for dollars 3879 71, which add- 
ed to the balance above stated, will constitute the sum of dollars 


11770 74, 


VOL. V. 


| 
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No. 6. 


Accountant’s office, February 20, 
1808, 
SIR, 

On the adjustment of the ac- 
counts of the military agents and 
their assistants it appears that 
disbursements have been made 
on your*account, which the act 
of congress fixing the military 
peace establishment does not au- 
thorize. I have, consequently, 
been compelled to charge all 
such disbursements to your per- 
sonal account, thereby consider- 
ably increasing the balance stand- 
ing to your debit on the books of 
this office. 

Of this circumstance I have 
thought it my duty to acquaint 
you, and to suggest the propriety 
of a settlen:ent of your public ac- 
counts. while your presence at 
the seat of government may afford 
the means of facilitating such set- 
tlement. 

I am, &e. 
WM. SIMMONS. 
Brigadier general James Wilkin- 
son, city of Washington. 


No. 7. 


Accountant’s office, March 23, 

1808. 

SIR, | 
I have received your letter of 
the 16th instant, and in reply have 
to observe, that it was not my in- 
tention by the letter addressed to 
you on the 20th ultimo, to bring 
into view any of the irregular ex- 
penditures which may have been 
made by your orders arising un- 
der the peculiar circumstances 
you have menticned. Those to 
which my letter had reference 


are the payments made by the 
military agents and their assist- 
ants from time to time for the 
transportation of your baggage, 
purchase of fuel, forage, &c. on 
your personal account, allowances 
which are positively forbidden by 
the 4th section of the law fixing 
the military peace establishment 
under date the 16th March, 1802. 
It was also the object of that let- 
ter to bring to your view the ba- 
lance of dollars 2901 13 standing 
to your debit on settlement of 
your account IIth June, 1805, 
both of which iteins together with 
the sum of seven hundred dollars 
received from lieutenant Hook 
on the 14th May, 1805, and a 
draft drawn by you on this de- 
partment the 4th October, 1806, 
expressed for the contingent ser- 
vices, and omitted to be credited 
by you in any account rendered 
to this office, I deem it my duty 
to request you will account for as 
early as practicable. 
I am, &c. 

WM. SIMMONS. 

Brigadier general James Wilkin- 
son, city of Washington. 


No. 8. 


Accountant’s office, November 16, 
1808. 
SIR, 

In reply to your letter of the 
10th inst. requesting to be infor- 
med what was the daily allow- 
ance admitted for your services 
while engaged asa commissioner 
on Indian affairs in 1801, 2, and 
3, 1 have the honour to state, that 
your account on that head has 
been credited with the following 
amounts, viz. 

Compensation as com- 
missioner for holding 


é 
\ 
| 
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treaties with the It will be understood that the 
Cherokee, Choctaw above compensations are in addi- 
and Creek Indians, tion to the expenses of your ta- 
from 12th July 1801, ble as a commissioner, and tra- 
to 20th October 1802, velling expenses ; and also in ad- 
466 days at 8 dollars, 3,728 00 dition to your pay as commander 
Compensation as com- in chief. 
missioner to deter- While on the subject of your 
mine and mark the accounts permit me again to call 
Choctaw _ boundary your attention ‘to the contents of 
line, from 21st Octo- my letter to you of the 23d 
ber, 1802, to 3d De- March last, and to add that since 
cember, 1803, 409 that date the debits to your ac- 
days at 6 dollars, 2,454 00 counts have considerably increa- 
Compensation while on sed, the amount of which will 
your route from Mo- constitute one of the items in the 
bile to New Orleans list of balances about to be laid 
from 4th to 16th De- before congress, unless previously 
cember, 1803, and accounted for. 
from New-Orleans to I am, kc. 
Philadelphia, from ‘WM. SIMMONS. 
25th April, to Ist Brigadier general J. Wilkinson, 
June, 1804, 50 days city of Washington. 
at 8 dollars, 400 00 


SUMMARY STATEMENT, 


Of the allowances and advances of money made by the department of 
war to brigadier general James Wilkinson, including the supplies 
received by him from azents of the war defiartment since the fras- 
sage of the act of March 16, 1802, other than the monthly pay of 
225 dollars and the stationary allowed by that act, 


AMOUNT OF STATEMENT (A.) 


Shewing the monies which have been allowed and paid to general 
Wilkinson, and the objects of such allowances and payments since 
the 16th of March, 1802, over and above the pay of $225 00 per 
month, prescribed and limited by the fourth section of the act of 
congress of that date, and of the supplies which have been receiy- 
ed by him in the capacity of brigadier general, viz. 

Amount of allowances made to general Wilkin- 
son, . 2080 57 

Amount of supplics received by him from agents 
of the department and brought to his debit in 


4 
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the account current herewith marked D. the 
amount of which is included in the balance 
standing to his debit on that statement, 1247 73 


AMOUNT OF STATEMENT (B.) 


Shewing the monies allowed and paid to brigadier gen- 
eral James Wilkinson, as Indian commissioner, commen- 
cing on the 12th of July, 1801, the date of his appoint- 
ment, and ending the Ist June 1804, the date of his 
return to Philadelphia, viz. 
Compensation as commissioner, from 12th July 
1801, to 16th December 1803, and from 25th of 
April to the Ist of June 1804, 6582 00 
Personal expenses as commissioner, 2715 29 
9297 29 


Expenditures other than personal, having relation 
to the formation of the treaties and running the 
boundary lines, &c. 3152 10 


Expenses of Wilkinson, Hawkins and Pickens joint com- 
missioners, viz. 


Articles for subsistence of themselves, 

their attendants and horses, house- 

hold and table furniture and table ex- 

penses, 5026 20 
Other expenditures for provisions sup- 

plied the commissioners and the In- 

dians attending the treaty (which 

could not be separated) and also pay 

of interpreters and attendants, kc. &c. 9968 41 


14994 61 
Disbursements by the quarter-master 


general, 3121 50 
18116 11 


AMOUNT OF STATEMENT (C.) 


Shewing the expenses incurred by general Wilkinson and 
governor Ciaiborne, commissioners for taking possession 
of New-Orleans, viz. 


> & 
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Table and house expenses of the com- 
missioners from 7th December, 1803, 


to 24th April, 1804, 6320 22 
Household furniture for the commission- 
ers, 200 50 


Pay of steward to the commissioners, 
from 16th January to 23d April, 1804, 99 00 
6619 72 


AMOUNT OF STATEMENT (D.) 


Shewing the state of James Wilkinson’s account 
as brigadier general on the books of this office, 
since the 16th March, 1802, which includes 
the advances made to him by the war depart- 
ment, and by the several agents, together with 
the supplies received by him subsequent to 
that date, as far as accounts and information 
have been received at this office, exhibiting a 
balance due the United States, of 7891 03 

In addition to the balance of $7891 03 it may be 
proper to remark, that the late quarter-master 
general, John Wilkins, junior, has forwarded 
to this office a list of monies, stated by him to 
have been advanced on public account, for which 
he claims a credit, and on which general Wil- 
kinson’s name appears for $3879 71 which, ad- 
ded to the above sum, would constitutea balance 
to the debit of general Wilkinson, of §11770 74 
the vouchers for the advance not having been 
forwarded by the quarter-master general, the 
account has not been acted upon, 3879 71 


$19268 89 
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MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR 
TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


Gentlemen— 

I have received information 
that the supreme court of the 
United States hath ordered a pe- 
remptory mandamus to be issued 
in the suit of Gideon Olmstead 
and others, versus Elizabeth Ser- 
geantand Esther Waters, execu- 
trixes of the late Mr. Ritten- 
house; and that immediate appli- 
cation will be made to Richard 
Peters, judge of the district court 
of Pennsylvania, for an execution 
against the persons and effects of 
Mrs. Sergeant and Mrs. Waters, 
or that rather, as it is an admi- 
ralty proceeding an attachment 
against their persons will be the 
compulsory process adopted on 
the occasion. 

By the act of the 2d April 1803, 
Mrs. Sergeant and Mrs. Waters, 
are directed to pay a sum of mo- 
ney arising out of the sale of the 
British sloop Active, captured du- 
ring the revolutionary war, into 
the state treasury. With the re- 
quisitions of that law, the said 
executrixes have complied; it 
now becomes my duty agreeable 
to the provisions of that act, to 
protect the persons and property 
of the said executrixes against 
the said process. 

Painful as this duty is, I am 
compelicd and am now making 
arrangements to call eut a portion 
of the militia for that service; that 
being the only means in the pow- 
er of the executive. As the ex- 
ecuuon of this jaw may produce 
sevious difficulties, as It respects 
Je relation between the state go- 


vernment and that of the United 
Stafes, I have thought it proper 
to make this communication on 
which the legislature can act as 
in their wisdom they shall think 
expedient. 

SIMON SNYDER. 
The hon. James Engle, esq. 
Speaker of the house of re- 

presentatives. 

Lancaster, Feb. 27, 1809. 


PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE, 
Heuse of Representatives, 
Wednesday, March }. 


Resolved, That the secretary ot 
the commonwealth be required 
to lay before this house informa- 
tion touching the measures the 
governor may have taken to call 
out the militia, to protect the per- 
sons and property of Elizabeth 
Sergeant and Esther Waters, in 
pursuance of an act of assembly 
of this commonwealth, 


Thursday, March 2. 


A letter addressed to the sfieak- 
er accompanied with documents, 
Srom the secretary of the common- 
wealth, was read as follow, viz. 


Sir—In compliance with a re- 
solve of the house of representa- 
tives of yesterday, I transmit to 
you a copy of a letter to the ad- 
jutant general ; also a copy of the 
sovernor’s orders to general Mi- 
chael Bright. 

It is expected that general 
Bright will to-morrow give infor- 
mation to the governor of the 
measures he has adopted for the 
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execution of the orders he has re- 
ceived. 
I am sir, your obedient servant, 
N. B. BOILEAU, secretary. 

Secretary’s office, 
March 2d, 1808. 

James Engle, esq. speaker 
of the house of representatives. 


Secretary’s office, Lancaster. 


S1r—I am directed by the go- 
vernor to inclose to you certain 
orders to general Michzel Bright, 
the purport of which, as you will 
perceive from the perusal, al- 
though very unpleasant, requires 
that they should be immediately 
delivered. 

I have it in charge to request 
that you wil! deliver them as early 
as possible after you receive them. 

I am sir, with respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
N. B. BOILEAU, secretary. 
To Thomas M’Kean, junior. 
Adjutant-gencral, P. M. 


Sir—By an act of the general 
assembly of this commonwealth, 
assed the 2d day of April, 1803, 
lizabeth Sergeant and Esther 
Waters, surviving executrixes 
of David Rittenhouse, deceased, 
were required to pay into the trea- 
sury of this commonwealth, a sum 
of money arising out of the sale 
of the British sloop Active, cap- 
tured in the late revolutionary war 
(which money had been paid to 
the said deceased in his life time, 
as the treasurer of this common- 
wealth, in pursuance of a decree 
of George Ross, Esq. judge of 
the admiralty court of Pennsyl- 
yania,) which requisition of the 
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said act of assembly has been 
complied with by the said execu- 
trixes, contrary to a decree of 
Richard Peters, Esq. one of the 
United States judges of the dis- 
trict court of Pennsylvania; which 
decree the general assembly by 
the act aforesaid, declared “ to be 
“ founded in usurpation and in 
** contradiction to the just rights 
“ of this commonwealth, and in 
“ manifest opposition to, dad in 
“ violation of, the last amendment 
“ of the constitution of the Uni- 
* ted States.” And the governor 
of this commonwealth is required 
by the said recited act of the ge- 
neral assembly, * to protect the 
“ just rights of the state, in res- 
* pect of the premises, by any 
further means and measures that 
“ he may deem necessary for the 
purpose, and also to protect the 
* persons and properties of the 
“ said Elizabeth Sergeant and Es- 
“ther Waters, from any process 
“ whatever issued out of any fed- 
“eral court in consequence of 
“ their obedience to the requisi- 
* tion aforesaid.” Having been in- 
formed that a peremptory manda- 
mus has been issued fromthe su- 
preme court of the United States, 
commanding the said Richard Pe- 
ters to issue process against the 
said Elizabeth Sergeant and Es- 
ther Waters, it becomes my duty, 
in obedience to the requisitions 
and injunctions of the said act o! 
assembly, and in virtue of the 
powers vested in me by the con- 
stitution and laws of this common- 
wealth. 

I, Simon Snyder, governor oi 
the said commonwealth, reposing 
special trust and confidence in 
you, Michael Bright, commande: 
of the first brigade of the first di. 
vision of the Pennsylvania mili- 
tia, do hereby authorize and re 
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quire you immediately to have in 
readiness such a portion of the 
militia under your command, as 
shall be sufficient for the purpose 
expressed in this order and to 
employ them to protect and de- 
fend the persons and property of 
the said Elizabeth Sergeant and 
Esther Waters, from and against 
any process founded on the de- 
cree of the said Richard Peters, 
and in virtue of which, any offi- 
cer under the direction of any 
court of the United States, may 
attempt to attach either the per- 
sons or property of the said Eli- 
zabeth Sergeant and Esther Wa- 
ters. 

In the execution of these or- 
ders, not less painful for me to 
issue, than for yon to perform or 
execute; it is my express orders 
that you injure no person or per- 
sons attempting to serve, or exe- 
cute such process as aforesaid, 
unless the most imperious neces- 
sity compels you to do it in the 
exccution of the orders it has be- 
come my duty to issue. 

You are further directed to 
have correct muster and pay rolls 
made out of such militia, as you 
may find necessary to call into 
service in the execution of your 
duty, and to transmit them to the 
executive department of state. 

SIMON SNYDER. 
Lancaster, Feb. 27, 1809. 
To gen. Michael Bright. 


REPORT ON THE GOVERNOR’S 
MESSAGE, RELATIVE TO THE 
MANDAMUS OF THE SUPREME 
COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, IN THE CASE OF GI- 
DEON CLMSTED. 


The co:mmittee to whom was re- 


ferred the message of the go- 
vernor of the 27th of February. 


REPORT, 

That the subject referred to 
them, has not failed to engage 
their most serious reflection. 
They have viewed it in every 
point of light in which it could 
be considered. It is by no means 
a matter of indifference. In 
whatever way the legislature may 
decide, it will be in the highest 
degree important. We may 
purchase peace by a surrender of 
right, or exhibit to the present 
times, and to late posterity, an 
awful lesson in the conflict to 
preserve it. It becomes a sacred 
duty we owe to our common 
country, to discard pusillanimity 
on the one hand, and rashness on 
the other. In either case, we 
shall furnish materials for history, 
and future times must judge of 
our wisdom, or our weakness. 
Ancient history furnishes no pa- 
rallel to the constitution of this 
United Repubiic. And should 
this great experiment fail, vain 
may be every after effort to esta- 
blish rational liberty. The spirit 
of the times gives birtly @ a jea- 
lousy of power ;, it Ts ¥nterwoven 
in our system, and is, perhaps, 
essential to perfect freedom and 
the rights of mankind. But this 
jealousy, urged to the extreme, 
may eventually destroy even li- 
berty itself. As connected with 
the federal system, the state go- 
vernments, with their inherent 
rights, must, at every hazard, be 
preserved intire ; otherwise the 
general government may assume 
a character, never contemplated 
by its framers, which may change 
its whole nature. But to resistits 
operation, in obvious, or even 
doubtful cases, might on the other 
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hand not only impair its essential 
energies; but bea violation of our 
faith. It becomes therefore ex- 
tremely difficult to escape from 
the dilemma.—Under these aw- 
ful impressions of their duty, the 
commitice submit the following 
statement 

That in the night of the 6th of 
Septe 1778, Gideon Olm- 
stead being a prisoner on board 
the armed sloop 4cétve, bound to 
New-York, on the passage, pre- 
vailed on three of the seamen to 
assist him in endeavouring to take 
the said sloop from the captain 
and the rest of the crew, and to 
carry her into an American port. 
In pursuance of, this bold and ha- 
zardous design they secured the 
captain and crew under deck, and 
contemplated running the sloop 
into Egg-harbour. A considerable 
contest then arose between those 
under, and these on deck, for the 
command of the vessel.—On the 
Sth of September they were boar- 
ded by the brigantine Convention 
fitted out by the state of Penn- 
sylvania, commanded by captain 
Thomas Houston, and in a very 
shori time after the sloop 4ctive 
was thus scized by the Con- 
vention, the privateer sloop Le 
Gerard of Philadelphia, com- 
manded by captain James Josiah, 
hove in sight. The prize was 
brought into the port of Philadel- 
phia, and was libelled in the 
court of admiralty of the state on 
the 14th of September, captain 
Thomas Houston, for the state, 
himself and crew, claimed ove 
half, captain James Josiah, com- 
mander of the privateer sloop Le 
Gerard, for himself, crew and 
owners, as consort of the Conven- 
tion, and as in sight at the time 
of the capture, clitmed one fourth, 
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allowing one fourth for the four 
persons who first rose upon the 
crew of the sloop Active. Gideon 
Olmstead and his companions, 
cleimed the whoie, alleging that 
they had risen on the captain and 
crew—-had confined therm in the 
cabin—-had assumed the sole com- 
mand and direction of the sloop, 
and were proceeding towards 
Eeg-herbour with the captain and 
crew subjected and reduced, when 
the said sloop was seized by the 
brigantine Conveniion. And the 
great question for decision was, 
whether Gideor Olmstead had sub- 
dued the captain and the crew of 
the Active, or, whether hostilities 
had ceased, when the Conven- 
tion and Le Gerard came up with 
her ? 

The court of admiralty is the 
appropriate court for the trial and 
decision of all causes of prize. 
But how that court shall be con- 
stituted, must depend upon the 
will of the nation or state to which 
it belongs. The committee are, 
however, inclined to betieve, that 
the interposition of a jury in ad- 
miralty causes was peculiar to 
some of the American States, and 
a remarkable instance of a depar- 
ture from the usage of nations. I¢ 
was, however, botto: edon the fol- 
lowing resolution of Congress of 
November 25th, 1775: That it 
be recommended to the several le- 
eislatures in the United Colonies, 
as soon as possible, to erect courts 
of justice, or give jurisdiction to 
the courts now in being, for the 
purpose of determining concern- 
ing the captures to be made as 
aforesaid, and to provide that a// 
triclsy in. such case, be had by 
jury, under such qualifications as 
to the respective legislatures shat! 
That ir «7! cases 
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an appeal shali be allowed to the 
Congress, or such person or per- 
sons as they shall appoint for the 
trial of appeals,” &c. 

By an act of assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, passed September 9th, 
1778, a court of admiralty was 
established. The trial was to be 
by jury, who were to be sworn or 
alfirmed, “to return and give a 
true verdict according to evi- 
dence ; and the finding of the 
said jury, shail establish the fucis, 
without re-examination or appeal.” 

Tn all causes of captures, an 
appeal from the decree of the 
judge of admiralty of this state, 
shail be allowed to the continen- 
tal Congress, or such person gr 
persons, as they may from time 
to time appoint for hearing and 
trying appeals,” &c. 

On the 4th of November, 1778, 
the cause came on to be tried be- 
fore a struck jury, who, after 
hearing all the exhibits, and the 
areuments of the respective ad- 
vocetes thereon, and taking time 
to consider thereof, on the fol- 
lowing day returned their verdict, 
finding “ one fourth part of tlre 
neat proceeds of the sloop Active 
and her cargo to the first claim- 
ants (Gideon Ojimstead and o- 
thers) and three feurth parts of 
the neat proceeds of the sloop and 
her cargo to the said libellant 
(captain Houston) and the second 
claimant (captain Josiah) as per 
agreement between them.” ‘The 
jury thus decided the great and 
important fact, “ That hostilities 
had not ceased on board the sloop 
Active at the time the brigantine 
Convention came up with her— 
in other words, that the captain 
and crew had not been /Aen sub- 
dued.” he judge made his de- 


cree accordingly, and the same _ 


day Gideon Olmstead and the 
three seamen appealed from the 
verdict, decree and sentence. 

At this period no court of ap- 
peals had been estadlished under 
the authority of Congress, or in 
pursuance of the articles of con- 
federation of the 9th July, 1778. 
But committees of appeals had 
been from time to time appoint- 
ed, consisting of members of con- 
gress. By the 9th article of con- 
federation, Congress was vested 
with power of “ appointing courts 
for the trial of piracies and felo- 
nies committed on the high seas, 
and establishing courts for receiv- 
ing and determining finally ap- 
peals in ali cases of captures, pro- 
vided that 2o member of Congrese 
shall be apfiprointed a judge ef any 
of the said courts.” 

The time when Pennsylvania 
acceded to the confederation, is 
perhaps immeterial.—It was not 
finally adepted by all the states, 
and ratified until the !st of March, 
1781. It is therefore to be pre- 
sumed that the committee of ap- 
peals, as appointed by Congress 
was competent as to authority, 
even under the provision of our 
own law, as no objection appears 
ever to have been suggested on 
this head. As to the right of ap- 
peal therefore, to the tribunal 
thus appointed, no doubt can 
exist. 

But as to the authority or ex- 
tent of the jurisdiction of the 
committee of appeals, a difference 
of opinion ,has arisen among the 
wisest and best informed of our 
citizens; and this question, of 
mighty moment indeed, has agi- 
tated all Pennsylvania for thirty 
years. 

Ifthe committee of appeals had 
authority to revise facts which had 
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been already established by the 
verdict of a jury, there was an end 
of the question. Their decree was 
conclusive and final: it could not 
be opened or reviewed. It ought 
to have been carried into effect. 
And it follows of course, the 
judge of the district court, having 
admiralty jurisdiction could com- 
pel its execution. 

But here it becomes necessary, 
faithfully to lay betore the house 
the conflicting opinions on the 
great point of controversy; that 
its members may judge for them- 
selves upon the mass of facts and 
circumstances, and the United 
States, who cannot be indifferent 
to this peculiar and interesting 
case, may know the grounds and 
principles of their deci$ion. 

Peynsylvania has uniformly, by 
all her public acts, denied the au- 
thority of the court of appeals to 
re-examine or control the verdict 
of the jury. The decision of a 
state is always important, and of 
infinite weight in comparison with 
mere private opinion; an asscr- 
tion of her right was an obvious 
consequence. And an attempt 
to interfere with that right, ex 
farte cannot fail to cali forth, on 
her part, feelings of the deepest 
regret. 

It is true that Congress, with 
the approbation and acquiescence 
of the people, exercised the pow- 
er of war and peace, and however 
imperfect their sovereignty might 
have been, they administered it 
with glory and advantage to the 
United States. It is equally true 
they commissioned privateers to 
cruize against the enemy—and to 
this high power, it is said, the 
question of prize is incidental. 
And if it would result from this, 
that they had power to establish 
courts of admira yet, it 
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equally clear they did not exer- 
cise this power; and by the arti- 
cles of confederation it was not 
vested in them, but merely the 
power to establish a court of ap- 
pealsin cases of captures, although 
by the same instrument they had 
power “to establish courts for 
the trial of piracies, and felonies 
upon the high seas, and the right 
ot establishing rules for deciding 
in all cases, what captures on land 
or water shall be legal and in 
what manner prizes taken by land 
or naval forces, in the service of 
the United States, shall be divided 
or appropriated.” 

And whatever construction 
might have been had, if the de- 
cree of reversal had been in the 
court established after the con- 
federation, yet in 1778. it had no 
binding force, nor did they pro- 
fess to act under it. Courts of 
admiralty for the trial of captures, 
or the prize court, could, then, 
be established only by the respec- 
tive states—or if it should be 
contended, that the individual 
states had no right to erect courts 
of prize, but under the authority 
of Congress, it may not be use- 
less to consider the authority 
given to erect such courts. 

Congress recommended to the 
several states to establish courts 
of admiralty, and to provide that 
all trials in such case be had bye@ 
jury, under such qualifications, as 
to ihe resfective legislatures shall 
seem expedient—reserving in ali 
cases, an apifreal to Congress, Ke. 

However incidental the ques- 
tion of prize, or cases ct captures, 
may be to sovereign powcr, the 
principle cannot apply in its full 
extent to the imperfect sove- 
reiguty exercised by the United 
States. Their authority was gra- 
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acquiescence of the states; and 
where it was thus acquired, the 
exigencies of the new formed 
union reyuired that it should be 
deenied legitimate, ‘hough never 
exfiressly assented to—The pow- 
er of establishing courts of admi- 
ralty they never assumed; or, if 
by implication they had it, they 
pariec with it to the states. The 
inference is forcible, that they 
had not the power, or that the 
states would not have consented 
to it; or why recommend to the 
states to establish courts of adi i- 
ralty, if by virtue of their newly 
acquired sovereignty they could, 
themselves, have — established 
them?! If they could not erect 
courts of admiralty jurisdiction, 
in the first instance—they could 
not without che consent of the 
state, erect the appcilate court. 
The state which established the 
admiralty court, must likewise 
possess the power to regulate the 
appeliate jurisdiction from its de- 
crees. And by the assent of the 
state, the appellate jurisdiction 
was, at their own requisition, 
given to Congress, where the in- 
terest and salety of the union re- 
quired it should be deposited, but 
under certain restrictions. 

The admiralty court being the 
court of ali nations, has, by the 
usage of nations, been governed 
by the ruies and principles of 
the civil law. It has always pro- 
ceeded without 2 jury ; and, from 
its decrees on an appeal, the 
facts, as weil as the law have al- 
ways been subject to a re-cxami- 
nation. But when Congress re- 
commended the decision of facts 
in that court by a jury, strangely 
departing from the usage of na- 
tions, the consequence inevitably 
followed, that the facts establish- 
ed by the jury, could never be 


re-examined on an appeal. ‘The 
party dissatisfied might have ap- 
plied for a new trial, but there is 
no other way of reversing the 
facts determined bya jury. When 
therefore, Congress recommend- 
ed that the trial in such cases 
should be by jury, from the uni- 
form course of proceeding in such 
trials it is at least presuimable 
they did not intend, by reserving 
an appeal, that the facts should 
be re-examined; and the only 
fair or consistent construction 
would be, that there should be an 
appeal on points of law appearing 
on the record. That such was 
the intention of the legisiature of 
Pennsylvania is beyond doubt, 
when tiey declare % th.t the find- 
ine of the pury shall establish the 
Jacis, without re-examination or 
appeal;” and although by the 
same act they gave an appeal to 
Congress, it cannot be absurdly 
supposed that they meant to con- 
tradict and destroy the principle 
they had, at the same instant, so 
solemnly deciared and adopted — 
The question itself to be tried 
was a mere fact, “ Who captured 
the slooft Active?” The jury de- 
cided that fact. They could judge 
of the circumstances, as well as 
the credit or ‘credibility of the 
witnesses. If their decision, 
therefore, were not to be conclu- 
Sive, but to be open to a re-ex- 
amination, on an appeal, before a 
commitiee of Congress, in the 
shape of a court of appeals, the 
jury trial was a solemn mockery, 
calculated for expense and trou- 
ble, but productive of no good. In 
the case of Ross and Rittenhouse, 
the chief justice declared, “ that 
the genius and spirit of the com- 
mon law will not suffer a sentence 
of the lowest court, founded on a 
general verdict, to be controlled 
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or reversed by the highest juris- 
diction, unless for error in mat- 
ter of law apparent on the face of 
the record.” And the same chief 
justice was also of opinion, that 
the principle was fortified by the 
resolution of Congress of January 
15th, 1780, “ That the trials in 
the new court of appeals should be 
according to the usage of nations, 
and not by a jury.” And on the 
3ist of the same month, accord- 
ant with this resolution, the legis- 
jature of Pennsylvania appear to 
have been willing, for the future, 
to change the practice: for they 
resolved, “that if the mode of 
trial by jury (in cases of captures) 
as recommended by Congress, is 
found inconvenient to the circum- 
stances of the United States, as 
being a mode unknown to most 
of the civilized states of Europe, 
this house is desirous of conform- 
ing to the customary practice.” 
But, notwithstanding this mode 
of reasoning, the committee of 
appeals undertook to re-examine 
the whole case; they set aside 
the verdict of the jury, reversed 
the sentence of the judge of the 
admiralty, and decreed the whole 
proceeds of the prize to the ap- 
pellants. with costs. The judge 
of the admiralty refused to carry 
this decree into effect; and on 
the 28th of December, further 
decreed, “ that although the court 
of appeals have full power toalter 
or set aside the decree of a judge 
of this court, yet that the finding 
of the jury in the cause, does es- 
tablish the facts In the cause with- 
out re-examination or appeal, and 
therefore the verdict of the jury 
still standing and being in full 
force, the court cannot issue any 
process, or proceed in any man- 
ner whatsoever contradictory to 
the finding of the sajd jury ;” and 


he ordered the money to be 
brought into court, there to re- 
main ready to abide the further 
order of the court therein. 

Here, then, began the great 
contest for jurisdiction. On the 
4th of January, 1779, the com- 
mittee of appeals issued their in- 
junction to the marshal to detain 
the money in his custody, to wait 
the further orders of the court. 
The marshal, notwithstanding, 
paid the money to the judge of 
the admiralty, in obedience to the 
decree of that court. The com- 
mittee of appeals would proceed 
no further, but ordered to be en- 
tered on record, “that as the 
judge and marshal of the court of 
admiralty, for the state of Penn- 
sylvania, had absolutely and re- 
spectively refused obedience to 
the decree and writ regularly 
made ‘in and issued from this 
court, to which they and each of 
them were and was bound to pay 
obedience ; the court being un- 
willing to enter into any proceed- 
ings for contempt, lest conse- 
quences might ensue at this 
juncture, dangerous to the public 
peace of the United States, will 
not proceed further in this affair, 
nor hear any appeal, until the au- 
thority of this court shall be so 
settled, as to give full efficacy to 
their decrees and process ;” and 
they ordered a state of the pro- 
ceedings to be prepared, that they 
might lay it before Congress. On 
the 21st of January, a committee 
was appointed by Congress, to ex 
amine into the principles of the 
powers of the committee of ap- 
peals, and the causes of the refu- 
sal of the judge of the court of 
admiralty in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, to execute their decree ; 
which committee, on the 6th of 
March following, reported spe. 
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cially—the finding of the jury, 
and decree thereon, the reversal 
thereof—the reasons of the judge, 
and act of assembly of Pennsylva- 
nia, as they are before stated. 
Whereupon, it was resolved, 
“ That Congress, or such person 
or persons as they appoint to hear 
and determine appeals from the 
courts of admiralty, have neces- 
sarily the power to examine as 
well into decisions on facts, as de- 
cisions on the law, and to decree 
finally thereon; and that no find- 
ing of a jury in any court of ad- 
miralty, or court for.determining 
the legality of captures on the 
high seas, can, or ought to destroy 
the right of appeal, and the re- 
examination of the facts reserved 
to Congress.” 

“ That no act of any one state 
can, or ought to destroy the right 
of appeal to Congress, in the sense 
above declared.” 

“ That Congress is, by these 
United States, invested with the 
sovereign supreme power of war 
and peace.” 

“ That the power of executing 
the law of nations, is essential to 
the sovereign supreme power of 
war and peace.” 

“ That the legality of all cap- 
tures on the high seas must be 
determined by the law of nations.” 

«“ That the authority, ultimate- 
ly and finally, to decide on all 
matters and questions touching 
the law of nations, does reside 
and is vested in the sovereign 
supreme power of war and 
peace.” 

“ That.a control by appeal is 
necessary, in order to compel a 
just and uniform execution of the 
law of nations.” 

“ That the said control must 
extend as well over the decisions 
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of juries as judges, in courts for 
determining the legality of cap- 
tures on the sea; otherwise the 
juries would be possessed of the 
ultimate supreme power of exe- 
cuting the law of nations, in all 
cases of captures; and might at 
any time cxercise the same in 
such manner as to prevent a pos- 
sibility of being controlled—a 
construction which involves many 
inconveniencies and absurdities, 
destroys an essential part of the 
power of war and peace, intrust- 
ed to Congress, and would disable 
the Congress of the United States 
from giving satisfaction to foreign 
nations, complaining of a viola- 
tion of neutralities, of treaties, or 
other breaches of the Jaw of na- 
tions, and would enabje a jury in 
any one siate to involve the Uni- 
ted States*in hostilities: A cen- 
struction, which for these and 
many other reasons, is inadmis- 
sible.” 

‘“ That this power of controll- 
ing by appeal, the several admi- 
ralty jurisdictions of the states 
lias hitherto been exercised by 
Congress, by the medium of a 
committee of their own mem- 
bers.” 

“ Resolved, That the commit- 
tee, before whom was determined 
the appeal from the court of ad- 
miralty, for the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the case of the sloop 
Active, was duly constituted and 
authorized to determine the 
same.” 

“ Resolved, That the said com- 
mittee had competent jurisdiction 
to make thereon a final decree, 
and therefore their decree ought 
to be carried into execution :” 
And they thereupon requested 
the assembly of Pennsylvania to 
appoint a committee to confer 
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with a committee of Congress on 
the subject. 

The strength of reasoning in 
the foregoing resolutions unques- 
tionably establish the propriety of 
proceeding, in cases of admiralty 
jurisdiction, according to the law 
and usage of nations; and such is 
now the Jaw of the land: But it 
had no effect upon Pennsylvania, 
tenacious of her own rights, rest- 
ing*upon her own laws, and un- 
derstanding, as well as any other 
state, the extent of the power of 
Congress, and the authority she 
had consented to vest in that 
body. Committees were appoint- 
ed to confer with a committee of 
Congress, but every conference 
was ineffectual: and on the Sist 
January, 1780, by an unanimous 
voice of the general assembly, the 
following decisive instructions 
were transmitted to the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation in Congress: 


“ Gentlemen— 

“ The house being informed 
that it has been proposed in the 
honourable Congress, that an or- 
der be drawn on the treasury of 
the United States, for the amount 
of three fourths of the neat pro- 
ceeds of the sioop Active and her 
cargo, and tu pay the same to Gi- 
deon Olmstead and others, appel- 
lants on that case, In order to sa- 
tisfy the decree of the court of 
appeals for prizes made at sea, 
and that the same be charged to 
the state of Pennsylvania, refer- 
ring said state, for indemnifi- 
cation to the three-fourths in the 
hands of the judee of the adimi- 
ralty of Pennsylvania. 

“The house, in consequence 
of the above, have taken the pre- 
mises into their most serious 


consideration, and adopted the in- 
structions given by the 


last 


houce 
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of assembly, (March 10th, 1779) 
to a committee of the said house, 
who had been appointed to con- 
fer with a committee of Congress 
in the case of the sloop Active, 
which instructions are in the fol- 
lowing words. 

“ Resolved, \st. That the pow- 
er of establishing courts for re- 
ceiving and determining finally, 
appeals in all cases of captures, 
is reserved in Congress by the 
articles of confederation; and as 
the state of Pennsylvania has ac- 
ceded to these articles, this house 
esteem it their duty to adopt such 
regulations, consistent with the 
principles of the confederation, 
2s Congress mey judge neces- 
sary for the due exercise of the 
said power. 

“* Resolved, 2d. That by our act 
of this commonwealth for estab- 
lishing a court of admiralty, it is 
ceclared and enacted, that the 
finding of the jury shall establish 
the facts without re-examination 
or appeal, and that the act is voz 
refugnant to, but consistent with 
the resolutions of Congress of the 
25th November, 1775. 

“ Resolved, 3d. That the pro- 
ceedings in the court of admiral- 
ty in the case of the sloop Active, 
were founded upon the aforesaid 
act of assembly, which together 
with the said resolve, form the 
true ground wereupon the deci- 
sion of the contested point should 
be made, without involving a con- 
sideration of the necessity or pru- 
priety of future alterations. 

“ The house likewise instruct 
you immediately to inform the 
honourable body of which you are 
members, that this house will con- 
sider any application of the money 
of this state by Congress, to the 
purpose aforesaid, as an high in- 
frinwement on honour and 
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rights of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and in this view 
will complain in an especial man- 
ner of those delegations which 
shall concur. in any vote for that 
purpose, to the several legisla- 
tive bodies from whom they re- 
spectively derive their powers. 

« And you are farther instruct- 
ed, to enter a protest in behalf of 
this state, that we will pay no 
part of the sum which Congress 
shall award out of the treasury of 
the United States in conseyuence 
of the decree of the court of ap- 
peals. 

“ Ve also Instruct you to in- 
form Congress, that the manifest 
rights of the citizens of this state 
to the benefit ofits laws, bas some 
time since obtamed from the au- 
thority thereof, an order for the 
distribution of the three-fourths 
given by the verdict of the jury 
in this case, to the eaptains and 
crews of the brigantine Conven- 
tion, and her consort. 

“ The house views with aston- 
ishment, the perseverance and de- 
cision of Congress, in roiling up- 
on this state, an embarrassment 
created by the court ofappeals. 

“Congress recommended a 
trial by jury to be introduced into 
the courtof admiralty. The as- 
sembly of Pennsylvania adopted 
the measure. A jury in the case 
of the sloop Active, founded their 
verdict upon the facts. It is the 
proper business, and the strict 
right of juries to establish facts: 
yet the court of appéals took up- 
on them to violate this essential 
part of jury trial and to reduce in 
effect this mode of jurisprudence 
to the course of the civil law; a 
proceeding to which the state of 
Pennsylvania cannot yield. 

“ If the mode of trial by jury, 
‘in cases of captures) as recom- 
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mended by Congress, is found in- 
convenient to the circumstances 
of the United States, as being a 
mode unknown to most of the ci- 
vilized states in Europe, this 
house is desirous of conforming to 
the customary practice. 

“ ‘Phe house finally remind you 
of the laws, which they under- 
stand have been passed in some 
of the states of the union, denying 
al] appeal in law as well as fact, 
to the court of uppeals established 
by Congress for prize causes, ex- 
cept the claimants be forcigners, 
or captors In the pay of Congress ; 
by the operation of one of which 
laws, Mr. Hugh M’Culloch, a 
citizen of Pennsylvania, was de- 


barred from removing the case ot 


a ship and cargo condemned in 
New-kngland, into the said court 
of appeals, «id that little notice 
a/ fears to be taken of these laws, 
wiuist Pennsylvania, conforming 
to the recommendation of Con- 
gress, concerning admiralty juris- 
diction, in the most /ega/ and 
usual construction of the expres- 
sion, has not, in our opinion, been 
reated by that honourable body, 
with sufficient respect and atten- 


Such then, has been the deci- 
sive stand which Pennsylvania has 
uniformly made against the de- 
cree of the committee of appeals. 
Can we undertake to say, from a 
view of the case, that our prede- 
ccssors, forthirty years, have been 


wrong? Yet the opinions of 


public men have been various.— 
Chief justi¢é M’Kean, in the case 
of Ross and Rittenhouse, judicially 
declares, “that the decree of the 
committee of appeals was contra- 
ry tothe provisions of the act of 
congress, and of the general as- 


sembly, extra judicial. erroneous 
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and void.” Two of the judges, 
who sat in the same cause, altho’ 
they do not expressly negative this 
opinion, appear not to concur in it. 
The supreme court of the United 
States in the case of Penhallow and 
Doane, unanimously affirm the au- 
thority of the court efappeals: and 
upon the decision in this case, it 
would appear this contest has been 
revived, after it had slumbered 
for twenty three years—and, as it 
would seem, even after Congress 
had abandoned the right. 

But your committee cannot 
relinquish this part of the case, 
without once more referring to 
the proceedings of congress on 
this long litigated point. 

Mr. Ellery, Mr. Hand, Mr. 
Shaight, Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. 
Lee, a committee of congress to 
whom was referred the proceed- 
ings and sentence of the court of 
appeals in cases of capture, on 
the case of the ship Lusanna, re- 
ported, and after stating that the 
resolution of the 25th of Novem- 
ber 1775, had been complied 
with by the several states, some 
of them cEDING appeals to Con- 
gress on a larger, and some on a 
more contracted scale—that the 
court of appeals had reversed the 
sentence passed by the inferior 
and superior courts of New-Hamp- 
shire, in the case of the ship Lu- 
sanna; that all these proceedings 
were prior to the completion of 
the confederation, which took 
place on the first day of March 
1781.—They resolved, “ That the 
said capture, having been made 
by citizens of New-Hampshire, 
carried in, and submitted to the 
jurisdiction of that state, d¢fore 
the completion of the confedera- 
tion, while appeals to congress 
were absolutely refused by their 
legislature, neither congress, nor 

VOL. Y. 


any persons deriving authority 
from them, had jurisdiction in 
the said case.’ On the 30th of 
March 1784, the report was taken 
up, and on the question of agree- 
ment, on the yeas and nays six 
states voted for the resolution, 
two states, and Jr. Read, from 
South Carolina voted against it, 
and two states were divided; and 
in numbers the ayes were 15, and 
nays 9. But there not being a 
majority of states in the affirma- 
tive, the question was lost. And 
although the counsel, in the case 
of Penhallow and Doane, say, that 
the hearing was ex farte, and 
Congress evidently influenced by 
an apprehension of the conse- 
quences of enforcing the decree 
of the court of appeals, in the 
case of the sloop Active, and that 
the whole proceeding was mark- 
ed and discoloured with want of 
candour, your committee are not 
able to discover upon what 
grounds such assertions could 
be warranted. It may not be 
unworthy of remark, that on the 
above resolution, Mr. Jefferson 
voted in the affirmative ; as also 
did Mr. Ellery, who was one of 
the court of appeals, which re- 
versed the decree of the Pennsyl- 
vania court of admivalty ; and as 
Pennsylvania allowed an appeal 
only on a contracted scale, that 
could no more be exceeded, than 
itcouldin the case of New-Hamp- 
shire, who allowed no appeal at 
all. 

On this part of the case, there- 
fore, your committee cannot but 
adhere to the principles and opi- 
nions of our predecessors, une- 
quivocaily declared in their pub- 
lic votes and laws respecting the 
case of the sleop Active, without 
a singie departure, from the 
first moment of the contest. 
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The second part ofthe case ex- 
hibits facts and circumstances of 
the deepest interest and concern 
to Pennsylvania. Anattempt has 
been made by the district court, 
deriving its authority from the 
constitution of the United States, 
to enforce the decree of the com- 
mittee of appeals, the jurisdiction 
of which, to reverse the facts es- 
tablished by a jury, Pennsylvania 
had so long resisted, and which 
even Congress, under the confe- 
deration, had so long abandoned; 
not only to enforce it, but to en- 
force it ex parte ; without power 
to examine the merits, or to con- 
troul its errors; without notice 


to the state, or consulting its in- 


terests; not only thus to enforce 
it, but to convert the treasurer 
and agent of the state, acting un- 
der its i: mediate authority, into 
a stake holder, as a mean to reach 


the funds of the state, and to af-— 


fect its rights!—If this can be 
done, the amendment had to the 
constitution would be a dead let- 
ter. The state can act, under its 
laws only by its agents. Its mo- 
nies remain in the hands of its 
treasurers. If its officers can be 
converted by the decree of a 
judge, into stakesholders, there 
can, perhaps, be no possible case 
in which the constitution may 
not be evaded. 

It sufficiently appeared, in the 
answer to the libel, that Mr. Rit- 
tenkouse received the money as 
treasurer of the state, for the use of 
the state—I\t appeared decisively 
on the public records of the 
commonwealth. Butit is alieged, 
“ that the amendnient to the con- 
stitution simply provides, that no 
suit shall be commenced cor pro- 
secuted against a state. That in 
this case the suit was not institu- 
ted against the state, or its trea- 


surer, but against the executors of 
David Rittenhouse. That if the 
proceeds had been the actual 
property of Pennsylvania howev- 
er wrongfully acquired, the dis- 
closure of that fact would have 
presented a case, on which it is 
unnecessary to give an opinion.” 
Such is the language of the su- 
preme court of the United States! 
If the process and jurisdiction of 
the admiralty court will reach and 
extend over the proceeds of 
prize, found within the district, 
and individuals, no party to the 
original decree can be libelled 
against—is all investigation to be 
foreclosed ? Or if itbe not in the 
nature of an original suit, but 
merely a proceeding to enforce a 
decree of a former court, in which 
captain Josiah and captain Hous- 
ton were parties, why are captain 
Josiah and the representatives of 
captain Houston unheard in this 
strange proceeding? 

It is further alleged, and is 
made a ground of decision by the 
federal courts, “ that the proper- 
ty which represented the -dctive 
and her cargo, was in possession, 
not of the state of Pennsulvaniz, 
but of David Rittenhouse, as an 
individual, after whose death it 
passed, like other property, to 
his representatives.” In answer 
to this, it is clear to your com- 
mittee, that David Rittenhouse 
could not have received a farthing 
of the money as David Ritten- 
house but as treasurer of the state 
only, and by order of the state. 
The moment it came into his 
hands as treasurer, it was to eve- 
ry intent and purpose, in the cof- 
fers of the state. Although Da- 
vid Rittenhouse gave a bond to 
indemnify George Ross, yet that 
instant the state became bound 
to indemnify David Rittenhouse, 
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and the real party then interest- 
ed, was the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. A treasurer, or 
other officer retaining the public 
monies, upon any pretence what- 
ever, cannot upon any principle, 
change the nature of the ques- 
tion. But in a’case of such mag- 
nitude, it becomes a most sacred 
duty in the committee to lay be- 
fore the house the adverse prin- 
ciples, in the strongest point of 
view : and we should endeavour 
to judge impartially and dispas- 
sionately ; and with the stern dig- 
nity of a Roman senate, on whose 
dececes the fate of nations may 
have depended. No less awful 
may be the question depending 
on our voice. By the highest ju- 
dicial authority the question is 
declared to be at rest. That by 
the decree of reversal, the inte- 
rest of the state of Pennsylvania 
in the Active and her cargo, was 
extinguished. That although Mr. 
Rittenhouse was treasurer of the 
state of Pennsylvania, and the 
bond of indemnity which he exe- 
cuted, states the money to have 
been paid to him for the use of 
the state, it is apparent he held 
itin his own righ‘, until he should 
be completely indemnified by the 
state ; and that the evidence to 
this point was conclusive. That it 
did ot appear that the original 
certificates were deposited in the 
State treasury, or in any manner 
designated, as the property of the 
state; or delivered over to his 
successor; and when funded, 
were funded in his own name, 
and the interest drawn by him: 
that the memorandum made by 
him, at the foot of the list of cer- 
tificates, in these words ; “ The 
above certificates will be the pro- 
perty of the state of Pennsylva- 
nia, when the state releases me 


from the bond I gave in 1778, to 
mdemnify George Ross esq. 
judge of the admiralty for paying 
the fifty original certificates into 
the TREASURY, as the state’s 
share of the prize,” demonstrates 
that he held the certificates as 
security against the bond he had 
executed, and that bond was ob- 
ligatory not on the state of Penn- 
sylvania, but on David Ritten- 
house, in his private capacity— 
This statement by the court, as 
part of the broad ground on which 
they decided, may be plausible ; 
may give colour to the decision ; 
perhaps, may be unanswerable. 

Yet it by no means appears to 
your committee, that he received 
it as a stake-holder, or upon a con- 
tingency—-but for the of the 
state, as its share of the prize: 
and even upon his own memoran- 
dum so much relied on, it is stated 
that the certificates were paid in- 
to the TREASURY as the state’s 
share of the prize; and as the 
state was bound to indemnify him 
when he acted under its orders, 
the state would have, of course, 
been the real party, interested in 
any suit which may have been 
commenced upon it. Your com- 
mittee conceive the court was 
not possessed of the whole state 
of the case; and they deem it ne- 
cessary to bring before the house 
the authority under which the 
treasurer acted which proves ex- 
plicitly how, and in what charac- 
ter he acted. In the minutes 
of the supreme executive council 
isthe following resolution: “ Phi- 
Jadelphia, April 2ist 1779. Re- 
solved, that David Rittenhouse, 
the treasurer, be cirected io find 
sufficient security, to be approved 
of by the judge of the admiralty, 
for the share adsudvred to the’state, 
of the prize sloop Active, taken by 
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the brigantine Convention, and the 
Gerard privateer, and take up the 
money which will exceed eleven 
thousand pounds for the use of the 
state; one half of the sum allot- 
ted to the Convention, coming to 
the state.” It here imcontroverti- 
bly appears that he did not receive 
the money as a private individual, 
but for the use of the state, by the 
orders of the executive authority, 
and the bond which he executed, 
was executed by him, by the like 
authority, as agent and security 
for the state. Having thus recei- 
ved the money, previously the 
property of the state, by the de- 
cree of the admiralty court as 
treasurer—no detention of it when 
he went out of office, ought in rea- 
son or principle to be considered 
as changing the nature of the ori- 
ginal transaction. The legislature 
at their session, November 25d, 
following, passed a resolution si- 
milar to that of the executive 
council, and the act of February 
26th, 1801, still further corrobo- 
rates all the former proceedings 
of the state. 

Your committee, are also of 
opinion, that as the brigantine 
Convention was the property of 
the state, as soon as judgment 
was pronounced upon the verdict 
of the jury, its interest attached 
upon its proportion of the prize; 
and as soon as it was received by 
the state treasurer, it Was so much 
belonging to the state, actually in 
the treasury. 

When it is said, that the state 
of Penisylvania forbore to assert 
its title, while the suit was depend- 
ing, let it be forever remembered 
that the state of Pennsylvania had 
no notice. And if notice had been 
given, to what purpose could she 
have asserted her title, when by 
the high authority of the court it 


is declared, that the court had no- 
thing to do with the question de- 
cided by the court of appeals, 
which must be enforced without 
an examination of its merits; or, 
if the claim had been suggested, 
it would not have ousted the court 
of its jurisdiction! 

Although the committee, in 
common with every member of 
the house reverence the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and its 
lawful authorities, yet there is a 
respect due to the solemn and 
public acts, and to the honour and 
dignity of our own state, and the 
unvarying assertion of her right 
for a period of thirty years. Your 
committee therefore offer the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved, by the Senate and 
House of Refiresentatives, of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania, &c. 
That as a member of the federal 
union, the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania acknowledges the suprema- 
cy, and will cheerfully submit to 
the authority, of the general go- 
vernment, as far as that authority 
is delegated by the constitution of 
the United States. But, whilst 
they yield to this authority, when 
exercised within constitutional li- 
mits, they trust they will not be 
considered as acting hostile to the 
general government, when, as 
guardians of the state rights, they 
cannot permit an infringement of 
those rights, by an unconstitution- 
al exercise of power inthe United 
States’ courts. 

Resolved, That, in a govern- 
ment like thatof the United States, 
where there are powers granted 
to the general government, and 
rights reserved to the states, it is 
impossible from the imperfection 
of language, so to define the limits 
of each, that difficulties should 
not sometimes arise, from a col- 
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lision of powers: and it is to be 
lamented, that no provision is 
made in the constitution, for de- 
termining disputes between the 
general and state governments, by 
an impartial tribunal, when such 
cases occur. 

Resolved, That, from the con- 
struction the United States’ courts 
give to their powers, the harmony 
of the states, if they resist en- 
croachments on their rights, will 
frequentiy be interrupted: and if, 
to prevent this evil, they should, 
on ail occasions, yield to stretches 
of power, the reserved rights of 
the states will depend on the ar- 
bitrary power of the courts. 

Resolved, That, should the in- 


_ dependence of the states, as secu- 


red by the constitution, be des- 
troyed, the liberties of the people, 
in so extensive a country, cannot 
long survive. To suffer the Uni- 
ted States’ courts to decide on 
state rights, will, from 2 bias in 
favour of power, necessarily des- 
troy the federal part of our go- 
vernment: and whenever the go- 
vernment of the United States 
becomes consolidated, we may 
learn, from the history of nations, 
what will be the event. 

To prevent the balance, between 
the general and state sovern- 
ments, from being destroyed, and 
the harmony of the statos from 
being interrupted, 

Resolved, That our senators in 
Congress be instructed, aud our 
representatives requested, to use 
their influence to procure an 
amendment to the constitution of 
the United States, that an impar- 
tial tribunal may be estabiished, 
to deter, ine disputes, between 
the general and state govern- 
ments ; and, that they be further 
instructed to use their endeavours, 
that, in the meanwhile, such ar- 


rangements may be made, be- 
tween the government of the uni- 
on and of this state, as will put 
an end to existing difficulties. 
Resolved, That the governor be 


requested to transmit a copy of. 


these resolutions, together with 
the foregoing statement, to the 
executive of the United States, 
to be laid before Congress, at their 
next session: and that he. be au- 
thorized and directed to cerres- 
pond with the president, on the 
subject in controversy, and to 
agree to such arrangements as 
may be in the power of the ex- 
ecutive to make, or that Congress 
may make, either by the appoint- 
ment of commissioners or other- 
wise for settling the difficulties 
between the two governments. 


IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, IN AND FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA. 


Fripay, 24th March, 1809. 


In the matter of Gideon) 
Olmstead and oihers, 
versus 
The surviving Execu- > 
trixes of David Rii- 
tenhouse, Esquire, de- 
ceased. 


After eranting the motion made 
by the libeliants’ counsel for pro- 
cess of arrest against the > respon- 
dents, his honor JunGe PETERS 
made the following observations— 


Having performed my bounden 
duty by obeying the injunctions 
of the supreme court of the Uni- 
ted States in directing the proccss 
required in this cause, I have done 
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with the case, thus fur. I do not 
mean to enter into any controver- 
sies, on this very unpleasant sub- 
ject, relative to this court, or my- 
self, either with the government 
of the state, or any of my fellow 
citizens. This would be going 
out of my public duty, and violat- 
ing my private inclinations. Hav- 
ing, with imtegrity of intention 
and according to the best of my 
judgment through the course of 
these proceedings, discharged of- 
ficial duties not of my seeking, 
but unavoidably thrown upon me; 
I am perfectly indifferent about 
what is said as to myself person- 
ally, by uninformed or prejudiced 
men either in or out of the legis- 
Jature. But there is an unfound- 
ed charge made against the can- 
did disposition and conduct, as 
weil as the impartiality and pru- 
dent discretion incumbent on this 
court; which, though not strictly 
within my judicial obligations to 
notice, it would be affectation in 
me to say I do not observe with 
sincere regret. In a report of 
a committee of the honourable 
house of representatives of this 
commonwealth, in Olmsted’s case, 
there are these words—“ When 
it is said that the state of Penn- 
sylvania forbore to assert its title 
while the suit was depending, /et 
it be forever remembered that the 
state of Pennsylvania Aad no no- 
tice.” 

The state of Pennsylvania is a 
comprehensive term, embracing 
much. But the governor, on eve- 
ry occasion, and the attorney ge- 
neral often, as I was constantly 
led to believe, had repeated no- 
tice during the pendency of the 
suit; not only through the real 
party respondents, but on one oc- 
casion [ and one is sufficient to re- 
pel this charge if there were no 


other] the attorney general came 
into court accompanied by the 

counsel for the respondents, and 
it was desired by the latter in his 
presence, that no proceedings 
should be had until the meeting 
of the legislature; and this re- 
quest was granted. The reason 
assigned for this request was, that 
the delay would enable the go- 
vernor, to whom intelligence was 
then agreed to be given, to lay 
the matter before the legislature ; 
if he thought proper so to do. Se- 
veral months passed away there- 
after, and the court had no infor- 
mation of any step being taken 
by or on behalf of the state. dt 
is well known to those who prac- 
tise here, that cases depending 
for months in this court (where 
most of the very numerous causes 
are dispatched in half a month, 
and often in much less time) are 
few—and are marked with un- 
con, mon circumstances and indul- 
gencies. A considerable part of 
the succeeding session of assem- 
bly was permitted to clapse; and 
the court was uninformed of, nor 
did there appear that, any com- 
munication was made to the legis- 
lature ; though such communica- 
tions are generally made at the 
opening of the legislative ses- 
sions. However mistaken I may 
be deemed to have been, I had 
the 1 impression that nothing was, 
at that time, intended to be donc, 
by or on behalf of the state in this 
court: and it appears by all sub- 
sequent occurrences, that this 
opinion was correct. Notices were 
repeatedly given of days and times 
appointed for hearing, or other 
steps necessary in the cause. The 
counsel for the respondents al- 
ways paid respect to them by per- 
sonal attendance; but candidly 
avowed their intention to lie by; 
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and take no active measures, far- 
ther than they had done, by filing 
the answers, and other papers 
which appear in the proceedings. 
This court never considered the 
state as a party: and this opinion 
is now confirmed by that of the 
superior tribunal, whose judg- 
ment alone it is bound to respect. 
Under this view of the case any 
direct notice from the court, or 
by its order, would have been 
highly improper. ‘The respon- 
dents, in the suit, who looked to 
the state for indemnity, were the 
only proper persons from whom 
information to the state could pass; 
and every lawyer knows that it 
was legally, as well as prudently, 
incumbent on them to give such 
information. Their counsel re- 
peatedly informed me that they 
had so done ; and knowing their 
truth and integrity, I have no 
doubt it was done.—This state- 
ment is made to shew that the 
court, though not legally bound 
so to do, did not hastily nor dis- 
respectfully come to its final de- 
cision, without giving those ad- 
ministering the affairs of the state 
every opportunity of enlightening 
the mind of the court on the me- 
-rits, and stating their claims, for 
its consideration, before the de- 
cree; which, being then pressed 
for by the libellants, the court had 
no legal justification to delay, or 
refuse. After the decree, the 
state, through their proper officer 
or counsel had every opportunity 
of filing a suggestion on the point 
of jurisdiction, which is never too 
late ; and may be done after judg- 
ment as well as before, and “ rhe 
suit would be still depending.” 
That they had early “ notice” 
of the decree, appears by the mes- 
sage of the governor and the pro- 
ceedings of the legislature. Yet 
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years passed away and no step 
was taken to bring the case under 
the decision of the superior tri- 
bunal ofthe United States; though 
this was a situation in which the 
governor, when chief justice, ex- 
pressed a strong desire it should 
be placed. A suggestion on the 
part of the state would neither 
have compromitted its dignity, 
nor its alleged rights. The Uni- 
ted States, and most of the nations 
of Europe through their public 
agents, have filed suggestions in 
this court: And it never has been 
deemed, by any body, a conces- 
sion either of their dignity or their 
rights. I do not mention these 
views of the subject with inten- 
tion, in this place and on this ac- 
count, to censure the state or its 
officers. They hada right to judge 
for themselves. But it is a duty 
I owe to the station I hold, to op- 
pose a true state of facts to.mis 

conceptions and misrepresenta- 
tions. And it is to be much la- 
mented that those here observed 
upon, are not singular, in this un- 
fortunate case. Under these im- 
pressions, I had hoped a delay of 
execution would give time for a 
favourable change, and be justified 
by the event. And if the state did 
not enter into any proceedings 
here, it was not owing to want of 
opportunity or notice. 

The supreme court of the Uni- 
ted States were fully warranted in 
saying (which I remark because 
I transmitted to them the pro- 
ceedings in this court) that “ while 
this suit was depending the state 
forbore to assert its title.” And 
the committee who mistakenly 
averred, with an apparent view to 
account for its not so doing, that 
“the state of Pennsylvania had 
no notice,” were no doubt, unin- 
formed of the facts. If direct 
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notice from this court by imme- 
diate communication from me to 
the executive, or legislature, was 
understood to be proper, it could 
not be expected, on any legal or 
reasonable ground. The court, 
from a conviction of its impro- 
priety, never enters, nor ever wiil 
engage, in any correspondence or 
intercourse, in its judicial capaci- 
ty, with other branches even of 
the national government, on the 
subject of suits depending here. 
Much less will it enter into such 
correspondence with governments 
of states ; though for-them it en- 
tertains every degree of official 
respect. The judge, in his pri- 
vate capacity, never has practised, 
nor ever will hold correspondence 
of this nature. 

This account is given so much 
at large, with the sole motive of 
repelling an unfounded assertion, 
which with whatever object it may 
have been made, implicates the 
conduct of a court of the nation; 
in a case which may become one 
of national concern. In this event 
it will be of general importance ; 
however small is that of the in- 
dividual who exercises the judi- 
cial functions of this court. It is 
on this consideration that, in my 
place, and in the presence of those 
who knogy their verity, I have 
made these declarations. If they 
are out of the common course of 
judiciary proceeding, so is the 
case and occasion which have giv- 
en rise to them. 


OPINION OF THE HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM TILGHMAN, CHIEF 


JUSTICE OF THE STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, ON THE HA- 
BEAS CORPUS TAKEN OUT OF 
VHE SUPREME COURT, REQUIR- 


ING JOHN SMITH, ESQUIRE, 
MARSHAL OF THE DISTRICT, 
TO BRING MRS. SERGEANT BE- 
FORE THE CHIEF JUSTICE. 


COMMONWEALTH, 


Habeas Cor- 
jius to pfiro- 

Joun Smiru Mar- 
duce the 


shal of the Unit- 
ed States, of the 
district of Penn- 
sylvania. 


body of Eli- 
zabeth Ser- 
feat. 


It appears by the return of the 
marshal, to the habeas corpus, in 
this case, that he arrested and 
detained Mrs. Sergeant, in obe- 
dience to a writ of attachment 
from the district court of the 
United States, issued by the 
judge of that court, in conse- 
quence of a peremptory man- 
damus from the supreme court 
of the United States. The sen- 
tence in the district court was 
founded on a libel filed by Gideon 
Olmstead and three others, against 
the said Elizabeth Sergeant and 
Esther Waters, surviving execu- 
trixes of David Rittenhouse, de- 
ceased, for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect a decree of the 
court of appeals, in admiralty 
cases, established by the Con- 
gress of the United States, before 
the adoption either of our present 
federal constitution, or of the 
articles of confederation of first 
of March, 1781." This decree of 
the court of appeals has been the 
subject of long and unpleasant 
litigation, between the United 
States and the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. Strong feelings have been 
excited; opinions taken up in 
warmth have been supported with 
violence. Whatever decision, 
therefore, I may make, on the 
points now brought before me, I 
must suppose that many persons 
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will be displeased with it. But I 
should be unworthy of my station, 
if I-suffered myself to be influ- 
enced by that consideration. I 
have not flattered myself with the 
vain, I had almost said the guz/ty 
hope, Of pleasing all men or all 
fartics. 1 must endeavour to se- 
cure the approbation of my own 
conscience, and trust to provi- 
dence for the rest. 

The facts which have been laid 
before me, are substantially as 
follows: on the 14th September, 
1778, Thomas Houston, com- 
mander of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania’s brigantine of war, “ the 
Convention,” filed a libel, as well 
for himself, his officers, mariners 
and seamen, as for the said state, 
against the British sloop “ the 
Active,” and her cargo, in the 
court of admiralty of the state of 
Pennsylvania. On the 19th Oc- 
tober, 1778, Gideon Olmstead and 
his three associates filed their 
elaim in the same court, praying 
that Houston’s bill might be dis- 
-missed, and the Active and her 
eargo condemned as prize for the 
sole benefit of the claimants. The 
cause was tried before Judge 
Ross, who, in pursuance of the 
verdict of the jury, decreed that 
the Active and her cargo should 
be sold, and the proceeds dis- 
tributed between the litigating 
parties, in the proportions men- 
tioned in his decree. From this 
decree Olmsteadand hisassociates 
appealed to the co’ mittee of ap- 
peals, appointed by Congress, by 
their resojutions, in 1777. In 
Deceinber, 1778, the cause was 
brought before the court of ap- 
peals, who on the 15th of that 
month pronounced their detinitive 
decree, by which they reversed 
the decree of the state in ail its 
parts, and adjudged that the Ac- 
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tive and her cargo should be con- 
demned as prize for the sole use 
of the appellants. A certificate 
of this decree having been trans- 
mitted to the judirc of the state 
court, he was_of opinion that the 
court of appeals had no right to 
set aside the verdict of the jury, 
and therefore ordered the mar- 
shal to sell the Active and her 
cargo and bring the proceeds into 
his court, ready to abide his fur- 
ther order. On the 4th January, 
1779, Matthew Clarkson, the 
marshal, brought into the state 
court 47,981/. 2s. 5d. Pennsyl- 
vania curreney, on account of the 
cargo of the Active, the vessel 
remaining unsold; and judge 
Ross signed an acknowledgment 
that the marshal had deposited 
that sum in his hands, as judge of 
the court. On the 4th January, 
1779, the court of appeals is- 
sued their mandate to Matthew 
Clarkson, to detain the proceeds 
of the cargo in his own hands 
until their further order should 
be made known to him; to which 
mandate he made return that he 
had paid the money to Judge 
Ross, in obedience to his order. 
Several proceedings and reso- 
lutions relative to this affair, ap- 
pear on the journals ef Congress, 
and of the legislature of Penn- 
syivania, which it is unnecessary 
to mention. They differed in 
opinion, and the court of ap- 
peals, for the suke of peace, for- 
bore to make any attempt to car- 
ry their decree into execution. 
The »oney brought into the state 
court was loaned to the United 
States, and certificates of the loan 
were issued. Judge loss paid 
part of these certificates to David 
Rittenhouse, deceased, treasurer 
of the state of Pennsylvania, for 
the proportion of the prize ad- 
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Judged to the state, and at the 


same time (1st May, 1779) Ritten- 
house gave to Ross his bond in 
the penalty of 22,000/. with con- 
dition that the same should be 
void if the said Rittenhouse should 
make repayment of the sum of 
11,4967. 9s. 9d. in case the said 
Ross should, by due course of 
law be compelled to pay the same, 
according to the decree of the 
court of appeals, and if the said 
Rittewhouse should keep the said 
Ross fully indemnified, &c. In 
the condition of this bond, it is 
mentioned that the money was 
paid to Rittenhouse, treasurer of 
the state, for the use of the state. 
It is declared, in the answer of 
Elizabeth Sergeant and Esther 
Waters to the bill of Olmstead, 
&c. that on the 21st of February, 
1793, David Rittenhouse caused 
the said certificates to be funded 
“ for the benefit of those who 
might eventually appear to be en- 
titled to them,” and received “ in 
lieu, and on account thereof, and 
for the benefit and use aforesaid,” 
three other certificates, (particu- 
larly described in the answer) and 
that, after the death of the said 
David Rittenhouse, the said cer- 
tificates, together with a large 
sum of money, received by the 
said David Rittenhouse, for in- 
terest on the same, came to the 
hands of the said Elizabeth Ser- 
geant and Esther Weters, his 
executrixes; that sometime in 
the autumn of 1801, Abraham 
Carpenter, treasurer of Pennsyl- 
vania, called on the said FEliza- 
beth Sergeant and Esther Waters, 
and required of them to deliver 
to him the said certificates, and 
the interest received on them, 
upon his giving them a bond of 
indemnity, which they refused to 
Go, being advised that they could 


not doit with safety. Om the 14th 
January, 1803, Richard Peters, 
judge of the district court of the 
United States, for the district of 
Pennsylvania, decreed that the 
said Elizabeth Sergeant and Ks- 
ther Waters should transfer and 
deliver the said certificates, and 
pay the said interest money to 
Olmstead, &c. (the libellants) upon 
the bond of inde: .nity being can- 
celled and given up. 

On the 29th May, 1807, Eliza- 
beth Sergeant and Esther Waters 
filed in the district court a sug- 
gestion that they had paid into 
the treasury of Pennsylvania the 
said certificates and interest mo- 
hey, in consequence of an act of 
the legislature of the said state, 
passed 2d April, 1803; they furs 
ther suggested, that the said cer- 
tificates and money were receiy- 
ed by their testator as the trea- 
surer, and officer of the state; 
and therefore no process ought 
to issue against them, on the said. 
decree, and that the said decree, 
so far as it respected the claims, 
rights, and interests of thie said 
state, was ex farte, and without 
jurisdiction. The judge of the 
district court having delayed to 
issue process on his decree, a 
mandamus from the supreme 
court was received by him on the 
18th of March, 1808, to which 
he madc areturn, ! 8th July, 1808, 
stating the reasons of his delay. 
At February term, 1809, the su- 
preme court issued a peremptory 
mandamus, in obedience to which 
judge Peters issued the attach- 
ment, by virtue of which Mrs. 
Sergea: is now held it confine- 
ment. 

If I order Mrs. Sergeant to be 
discharged, it must be because 
the court of the United States 
has proceeded ina case in which 
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it had no jurisdiction. If it had 
jurisdiction I have no right to in- 
quire into its judgment or inter- 
fere with its process. But the 
counsel of Olmstead have brought 
forward a preliminary question 
whether I have a right to dis- 
charge the prisoner, even if I 
should be clearly of opinion, that 
the district court had no juris- 
diction. I am aware of the mag- 
nitude of this question and have 
given it the consideration it de- 
serves. My opinion is, with great 
deference to those who may en- 
tertain different sentiments that 
in the case supposed, I should 
have a right and it would be my 
duty to discharge the prisoner. 
This right flows from the nature 
of our federal constitution, which 
leaves to the several states ab- 
solute supremacy in all cases in 
which it is not yielded to the 
United States. This sufficiently 
appears from the general scope 
and spirit of the instrument. 
The United States have no 
power, legislative or judicial, ex- 
cept what is derived from the 
constitution. When these powers 
are clearly exceeded, the inde- 
pendence of the states and the 
peace of the union demands that 
the state courts should in cases 
brought properly before them, 
give redress. There is no law 
which forbids it—their oath of of- 
fice exacts it, and if they do not, 
what course is to be taken? We 
must be reduced to the miserable 
extremity of opposing force to 
force, and arraying citizen ag<inst 
citizen—for it is vain to expect 
that the states will submit to mc- 
nifest and flagrant usurpations of 
power by the United States, if 
(which God forbid) they should 
ever attempt them. If Congress 
should pass a bill of attainder, or 
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lay a tax or duty, on articles ex- 
ported from any state, (from beth 
which powers they are expressly 
excluded) such laws would be 
null and void, and all persons 
who acted under them would be 
subject to actions in the state 
courts. Ifa court of the United 
States should enter judgment 
against a state which refused to 
appear, in an action brought 
against it by a citizen of another 
state, or of a foreign state, such 
judgment would be void, and all 
persons who act under it would 
be tresfiassers. These cases ap- 
pear so plain, that they will hard- 
ly be disputed—it is only in con- 
sidering doubtful cases that our 
minds feel a difficulty in deciding 
—but, if in the plainest case 
which can be conceived, the state 
courts may declare a judgment to 
be void, the principle is estab- 
lished. But while I assert the 
power of state courts, I am deep- 
ly sensible of the necessity of ex- 
ercising it with the greatest dis- 
cretion. Wo to that judge, who 
rashly, or wantonly attempts to 
arrest the authority of the Uni- 
ted States; let him reflect cgain 
and again, before he declares 
that a /aw or a judgment have no 
validity. The counsel for Mrs. 
Sergeant have with great candour 
and propriety admitted, that when 
there is reasonable cause for douht, 
that doubt should be decisive in 
favour of the judgment in ques- 
tion. The same principle has 
been adopted by the judges of 
the supreme court of the United 
Siates, and of our own state, 


when questions concerning the 
validity of laws, have come before 
them—and it has my hearty ap- 
probation. 

Having disposed of the pre- 
liminary question, [ will now con- 
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sider the point of jurisdiction. If 
the district court had no jurisdic- 
tion, it must either be, on ac- 
count of the swdject of the suit, or 
the frersons who were juariies. I 
will examine them separately. 
The sudject is a matter of prize, 
which arose before the adoption 
of the present constitution. By 
the 2d section of the 3d article 
of the constitution, the judicial 
power of the United States, ex- 
tends “to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction.” These 
expressions comprehend all cases 
which Aad arisen, or which should 
arise—and it was no doubt the in- 
tent to comprehend them; be- 
cause otherwise, all antecedent 
cases would have been left un- 
provided for. I believe this con- 
struction has universally prevail- 
ed, nor has it been questioned in 
the course of the argument in 
this case. It appears then, that 
the sudject of the libel, is direct- 
ly within the jurisdiction of the 
court, being a matter of admiralty 
jurisdiction. It is unnecessary 
for me to give any opinion con- 
cerning the right of the old court 
of appeals to reverse the decision 
of juries, contrary to the pro- 
visions of the act of assembly of 
Pennsylvania, under which the 
state court of admiralty was in- 
stituted. That is the point which 
occasioned so much jealousy and 
heart-burning, between several 
of the states and the old congress 
—it divided the opinions of many 
men of unquestionable talents and 
integrity, and certainly was a 
question of no small difficulty. 
But the state of Pennsylvania hav- 
ing ratified the present consti- 
tution, did thereby virtually in- 
vest the courts of the United 
States with power to decide this 
controversy. They have decided 


it, and being clearly within their 
jurisdiction I am not at liberty to 
consider it as now open to dis- 
cussion. The supreme court of 
the United States, has more than 
once decided, that the old court 
of appeals had the. power to re- 
verse the verdicts of juries, not- 
withstanding the law of any state 
to the contrary. From the estab- 
lishment of this principle, it ir- 
resistibly results, that Gideon 
Olmstead and his associates, were 
entitled to the whole proceeds of 
the Active and her cargo, and 
may pursue thein into whatever 
hands they have fallen, unless 
indeed they have fallen into the 
hands of persons not subject to 
an action in the courts of the 
United States. This leads me to 
the question concerning the far- 
ties to the suit, the only question 
which has appeared to me to be 
of real difficulty, and which I was 
pleased to hear argued with great 
force and candour by the coun- 
sel for Mrs. Sergeant. It is de- 
clared by the 1/th article of the 
amendments of the constitution 
that * the judicial power of the 
United States, shail not be con- 
strued to extend to any suit in 
law or equity, Commenced, or 
prosecuted, against one of the 
United States, by citizens of 
another state, or by citizens or 
subjects of any foreign state.” 
‘Lhe record in this case, shews a 
suit between citizens of Connec- 
ticut, and citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is therefore not within 
the words of the arnendment. But 
it is contended, that although not 
within the words, it is within the 
spirit, because the suit is brought 
against persons, representing an 
officer of the state, who received 
the property in question fore the 
use of the state. There is weight 
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ih the observation, that the in- 
convenience would be very great, 
if the plaintiff in any action 
“might by an evasion, by substi- 
tuting the officer of the state in 
the place of the state, compel the 
state to abandon its property, or 
contest it, in the courts of the 
United States. 

In a case so circumstanced, 
the argument would be very 
powerful against the jurisdiction 
of the federal courts. But I can- 
not say, judging from the facts 
judiciaily disclosed to me, (which 
are all that I can judge from) 
that the present case is so cir- 
cumstanced. The certificates 
were certainly paid to Mr. Rit- 
tenhouse, as treasurer of the 
state. But it is equally certain, 
that neither he, nor his repre- 
sentatives since his death, did 
deposit them in the treasury of 
Pennsylvania; on the contrary, 
they were invested by him ina 
new fund in his own name, and 
it appears by his written memo- 
randum, that he did not consider 
them as the property of the state, 
but his own property, until the 
state should give him a certain 
indemnification, which never was 
given—If this evidence is not 
strong enough, to shew that the 
certificates and money were not 
in the fossession of the state, it 
acquires an additional strength 
difficult to resist, from the cir- 
cumstance stated in the answer 
of Elizabeth Sergeant and Esther 
Waters, “ that they had refused 
to deliver them to the treasurer 
of the state, although expressly 
required so to do.” Whether 


the conduct of Mr. Rittenhouse 
and his executrixes was right or 
wrong, is not the point now to 
be inquired into—The fact is 
that they did withhold the certi- 
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ficates and interest money, from 
the treasury, until after the final 
decree of the district court. Their 
paying it afterwards, cannot affect 
the question of jurisdiction. How 
then does the case stand? The 
hrofierty of these certificates and 
interest money, was irrevocably 
vested in Olmstead, &c. by the 
decree of the former court of ap- 
peals, which the supreme court 
of the United States, since the 
adoption of the present consti- 
tution, has decided to be conclu- 
sive. The possession was not in 
the state, and the suit was not 
brought against the state or any 
of its officers. I do not see then 
how it can be maintained, even 
under a liberal construction of 
the lith article of the aménd- 
ments, that the state was a farty 
to the suit, in the distriet court. 
Several acts and resolutions of 
the legislature of Pennsylvania 
were read in the course of the 
argument, concerning which I 
am not called upon to decide—I 
exercise the right in common 
with my fellow citizens, of speak- 
ing my sentiments, on political 
occurrences in private conver- 
sations, but it would ill become 
me on ¢his occasion, to express 
any optnion concerning the policy 
which the state has thought pre- 
per to pursue. Whatever they 
have done, I extend to them the 
same charity which I ask for my- 
self, the belief that they have 
acted from pure motives. But, 
although I say nothing concern- 
ing the policy of the government, 
I may be allowed, without im- 
propriety, to express my anxious 
hope, that this long continued 
controversy will be brought to a 
termination, without any material 
interruption of that harmony be- 
tween this state and the United 
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j 
States, so essential to the pros- 


perity of both. 

On the whole of this case, I 
cannot say, that it clearly appears 
to me, that the district court of 
the United States made its de- 
cree, in a cause of which it had 
no jurisdiction—I must order, 
therefore, that Mrs. Sergeant re- 
main in the custody of the mar- 


shal. 


DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES. 


Tuesday, May 2, 1808. 


In the case of the United States 
vs. -Michaei Bright and others, 
judge Washington addressed the 
defendants as follows: 

A concluding period has now 
arrived to the long and deplorable 
contest, in which you have been, 
we believe, under mistaken no- 
tions of duty, most unfortunate 


for the character of our common 


country, and peculiarly of this 
respectable part of it, engaged. 
The origin of the controversy is 
lost sight of in the more import- 
ant and dangerous consequences 
which have grown out of it. If 
the measure of which you unhap- 
pily permitted yourselves to be 
made the insiruments, had not 
been checked in its comm ence- 
ment, it might by its effects and 
example have swelled into an ir- 
resisiabie torrent, prostrating in 
its course the liberties, the laws, 
the happiness, and the safety of 
the nation. 

That such was the object, or 
that this was the melancholy ca- 
tastrophe either intended or de- 
sired, we have not the most dis- 
tant belief. But such must be the 


result when arms are opposed te 
laws, and force is resorted to in 
resistance to tre deliberate and 
disinterested decrees of the tri- 
bunais of justice, or the lawful 
acts.of the other departisents of 
our government. In the members 
of this court there exists no other 
fecling or recoilection, than such 
as the most sincere regrets inspire, 
that the occurrences we so..uch 
deplore have arisen from decisions 
in which we have, in our respec- 
tive stations had a share. 

We should be unworthy of the 
responsible stations in which we 
are placed, if we suffered any 
other than public motives con- 
nected with a sense of duty to in- 
fluence our conduct. Our task has 
been a painful one, but we have 
endeavoured to perform it with 
impartiality. We reflect with plea- 
sure that every opportunity was 
otiered for discussion, anc that 
this case has been conducted with 
greater latitude and range of ar- 
guments, than perhaps would have 
been strictiy right on common oc- 
casions. kvery thing has been 
done and said wiich could contri- 
bute to a clear understanding of 
the cases. The decision has been 
made on the law as it arises on 
the facts found by the jury, too 
plain and palpable to admit of dif- 
ficulty or doubt, with the most 
entire conviction and belief of its 
recuitude. 

It is obvious that you have mis- 
taken a supposed duty which you 
presumed you owed to the consti- 
tuted authorities of your particu- 
lar state while you were opposing 
the laws of the United States and 
violating predominant obligations. 
None wore highly appreciate than 
we do, the military spirit of our 
fellow citizens, and the discipline 
and subordination of our militia. 
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These attributes when acquired 
in laudable and necessary efforts 
for the support of the laws, or for 
the safety of our country, are high- 
ly commendable.—But when em- 
ployed, as yours have been, in 
measures of resistance to estab- 
lished principles of the constitu- 
tion and in violation of the peace 
and good order of the nation, they 
become destructive in their im- 
mediate effects, and wideiy mis- 
chievous in their example. We do 
not say this reproachiully, being 
persuaded that you acted under 
mistaken notions of duty ; it be- 
comes us at the same time to ex- 
press in pointed terms our disap- 
probation. As it has been your lot 
to be engaged ina measure which, 
on refiection hereafter, you cannot 
yourselves approve; it should al- 
leviate any unpleasant conscquen- 
ces you may experience in your 
situations, that nothing will wipe 
away the unfortunate stain on our 
republican systems but submission 
to the correction of the laws, not 
_ vindictive, but exemplary and sa- 
lutary. If physical force is ren- 
dered nerveless by the superior 
power of the laws, we need not 
regard the reproaches nor the 
predictions of those untriendly to 
republican forms of government. 

It does not lie with us to enter 
into those considerations which 
belong exclusively to another de- 
partment of the government.— 
Our duty is prescribed and we 
must obey. Instances in other 
cases have occurred, wherein the 
imperative obligations of duty 
have induced decisions contrary 
to the wishes and feelings of those 
who gave theim.—Your case, and 
particulariy that of the command- 
ing officer, is less susceptible of 
apology than those alluded to.—. 


You were called upon to act in 
an enlightened city, where the 
means of information on legal and 
political subjects are. particularly 
great, and where it was in your 
power at any moment to have ob- 
tained the best advice as to the 
obligation of the orders you re- 
ceived.—If you listened to im- 
proper council we can only lament 
the circumstance. 

It is our duty; however unplea- 
sant the exercise of it, to pro- 
nounce the following sentences fh 
your several cases, and in fixing 
the degree of punishment, we 
have not been inattentive to every 
circumstance which has been of- 
fered in your favour.—tThe tri- 
umph of the laws over military 
force arrayed against them, is 
sufficient for their objects. The 
measure of punishment is in your 
unfortunate case particularly, of 
small comparative importance.— 
Example and not severity is dic- 
tated by our duty and has been 
our aim. 

The sentences of the court are, 
that you Michael Bright, be im- 
prisoned for the term of three 
months and pay a fine of two hun- 
dred dollars to the United States, 
and that you James Atkinson, 
Wiiliam Cole, Charles Westfall, 
Samuel Wilkins, Abraham Og- 
den, Daniel Phyle, Charles Hong 
and John Knipe, be severally im- 
prisoned for the term of one 
month, and severally pay a fine of 
fifty dollars to the United States, 
and stand committed till these 
sentences are complied with. 

Tbe marshal immediately con- 
ducted the prisoners to jail, where 
they are now confined. All was 
transacted in peace and tranquili- 
ty, and to the honour of our city 
be it mentioned, that the demands 
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ef the laws haye been satisfied 
without tymult or riot." 


Hartford ( Connecticut ) Feb. 25. 


This morning his excellency 
governor TRUMBULL met both 
branches of the legislature in the 
council chamber, and delivered 
the following speech: 


Gentlemen of the council, 
Mr. speaker, and gentlemen of 
the house of represeniatives. 
Impressed with the importance 
of the communications which I 
have now to lay before you— 
prompted also by the concurrent 
petitions of a number of the eiti- 
zens of this state, conveyed to me 
with their resolutions adopted in 
their several town meetings, con- 
voked for the purpose ; and hav- 
ing had under my own considera- 
tion, the very alarming crisis of 
our national affairs, arising from 
a variety of measures adopted and 
contemplated by our national le- 
gislature, more especially from 
the permanency of the embargo, 
with the means resorted to for its 
more rigorous eniorcement, and 
particularly the late law of Con- 
gress, passed on the 9th day of 
January lust, containing many ve- 
ry extraordinary, not to say uncon- 
stitutional provisions for its exe- 
cution: I have viewed the pros- 
ct so momentous and tlireaten- 
ing, that I have not hesitated to 
convene the legislature of the 
state, at this unusual time, in or- 
der that they may have an oppor- 
tunity to consider and deliberate 
on the extraordinary situation into 
which our country seems about to 
be plunged, if not speedily pre- 
vented: and to devise such con- 
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stitutional measures as in their 
wisdom may be judged proper to 
avert the threatening evil. 

It will be useful for the legis- 
lature to take a view of the various 
measures of the national legisla- 
ture, during their present and pre- 
ceding sessions, not only those 
which have immediate felation to 
the embargo, but other acts which 
have been and are under their 
consideration, affecting the rights, 
interests, welfare, and even the 
peace of the nation. Indeed, it 
would be useful for the general 
good, if the state legislatures were 
often to cast a watchful eye towards 
the general government, with a 
view, candidly to consider, and 
judiciously discern, whether the 
powers delegated to the United 
States are not exceeded, or are so 
exercised as not to interfere with 
or counteract those which are re- 
served by the people for their own 
management. When under the 
direction of a wise and prudent 
discernment, a temperate caution 
—not an over jealous disposition, 
such an examination will always 
prove a wholesome measure. 

On the present occasion, it will 
be unnecessary for me to enter in- 
to any particular statement of our 
private sufferings, or the theaten- 
ing aspect of our public situation, 
in rejation to the unprecedented 
acts of our general government, 
which are accumulating upon us. 
The individual feelings and expe- 
rience of the members of this 
legislature, now convened from 
all parts of the state, will speak 
the private distresses which have 
been produced by these acts; and 
your general information will ive 
you gentlemen, a correct view of 
the dangers which iinpend our 
public interests, liberty, rights and 
property, arising fram the same 
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source. Despairing of substantial 
relief from any other quarter, the 
people are now looking with anx- 
ious solicitude and hope, to the 
wisdom and direction of the legis- 
lature of their own choice; and 
seem confident that some mode 
may be devised to remove the 
pressure under which they are 
at present suffering. To your 
collected wisdom and prudence 
they submit the task—And may 
it not be hoped, that, with our 
united efforts under a temperate, 
discreet and firm consideration of 
eur situation and circumstances, 
we may be able by the influences 
of divine aid, to fulfil the just 
and reasonable expectations of 
our fellow citizens /--Whenever 
our national legislature is led to 
overleap the prescribed bounds 
of their constitutional powers, on 
the state legislatures, in great 
emergencies, devoives the ardu- 
ous task—it is their right—it be- 
comes their duty, to interpose 
their protecting shield between 
the right and liberty of the 
people, and the assumed power 
of the general government. 

Several communications will 
now be made for your conside- 
ration—among which you wiil 
observe correspundence be- 
tween me and the secretary at 
war of the United States—the 
particulars of this correspond- 
ence, with its object and its re- 
sult on my part, will doubtless 
gain your most serious and so- 
‘lemn attention. 

In all our deliberations on this 
movyentous occasion, may the 
divine wisdom guide us into the 
path of duty, and lead us to the 
happiest results for the general 
good, the peace and security of 
the people. J. TRUMBULL. 
session, Feb. 23, 1809. 

VOL. V. 


War Depfiartment, 
January 18, 1809. 
SIR, 

The pressure of the embargo 
although sensibly felt by every 
description of our fellow citizens, 
has yet been cheerfully borne by 
most of thei, under a conviction 
that it was a temporary evil, and 
a necessary one to save us from 
greater and more permanent 
evils, the loss of property and 
surrender of rights: but it would 
have been more cheerfully borne 
but for the knowledge that, while 
honest men were religiously ob- 
serving it, the unprincipled along 
our sea-coasts and frontiers, were 
fraudulently evading it: and that 
in some parts they had even dar- 
ed to break through it openly by 
an armed force too powerful to 
be opposed by the collector and 
his assistants. 

To put an end to this scanda- 
lous insubordination to the laws, 
the legislature has authorized the 
president of tue United States to 
empower proper persons to cm- 
ploy militia for preventing or sup¢ 
pressing armed or riotous assem- 
blages of persons resisting the 
custo., -house officers ti the ex- 
ercise of their duties, or oppos- 
ing or violating the embargo 
laws. He sincerely hopes that 
during the short time these re- 
strictions are expected to con- 
tinue, no other instances will 
take place of a crime of so deep 
adic. But it is made his duty, 
to take the measures necessary 
to mect it. He has directed me, 
therefore, to request you, .s com- 
munding officer of the militia of 
your state, touppoint some oilicer 
of the militia, of known respect 
for the jaws, in or near to each 
port of entry within your state, 
with orders, when applicd to by 
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the collector of the district to as- 
semble immediately a sufficient 
force of his militia, and to em- 
ploy them efficaciously te main- 
tain the authority of the laws re- 
specting the embargo; and that 
you notify to each collector the 
officer to whom by your appoint- 
ment he is to apply for aid when 
necessary. ‘(he president has re- 
ferred this appointment to your 
excellency, becatlse your know- 
ledge of characters, or means of 
obtaining it, will enable you to 
select One who can be most con- 
fided in to eXercise-so scrious a 
power, with all the discretion, 
the forbearance, the kindness, 
even, which the enforcement of 
the law will possibly admit; ever 
bearing in mind that the life ofa 
citizen is never to be endangered 
but as the last melancholy effort 
for the maintenance of order and 
obedience to the laws. 

Your excellency will please to 
instruct the officers so appointed, 
io have correct muster and pay 
rolls made out and transmitted to 
this department, of such militia 
as they may find it necessary, in 
the execution of their duties to 
call into actual service. 

I have the honour to be, very 
respectfully, your excellency’s 
obedient servant, 

H. DEARBORN, 


this state, I would appoint a select 
number of officers of our militia, 
to whom the collectors of the 
customs may apply for military 
aid in certain cases, which may 
by them, be thought necessary for 
compelling obedience to the laws 
of Congress enforcing the em- 
bargo. 

I have had the subject of this 
request under my most serious 
and mature consideration; the 
final result of which I now have 
the honour to communicate to 
you. 

I have reflected that neither 
the constitution, nor statutes of 
this state, have given to the com- 
mander in chief of its militia, any 
authority to make such appoint- 
ment of officers as has been re- 
quested; nor does my informa- 
tion suggest to me, any authority 
given to the president of the 
United States, derived cither 
from the constitution or laws of 
the United States, to call upon 
the executive of an individual 
state to take an agency in ap- 
pointments, such as are contem- 
plated by the request mentioned. 

Conceiving also as I do, and 
believing it to be the opinion of 
the great mass of the citizens of 
this state, that the late law of 
Congress for the more rigorous 
enforcement of the embargo, is 


Secretary of War. f unconstitutional In many of its 


excellency the governor 
of Connecticut. 


Lebanon, Feb. 4, 1809, 
SIR, 

J have received your letter of 
the 18th January, conveying to 
me a request of the president of 
the United States, that as com- 
mander in chief of the militia of 


provisions, interfering with the 
state sovereignties, and subver- 
sive of the guaranteed rights, pri- 
vileges and immunities of the 
citizens of the United States; 1 
have from these considerations, 
deemed it peculiarly.and highly 
improper for a state executive to 
contribute his yolunteer aid in 
support of laws bearing such an 
aspect. 3 
And when I reflect upon the 
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extent of measures which must 
probably be resorted to for the 
enforcement of this law; a law 
which from the means contem- 
plated for its support and ex- 
ecution, it would seem is to re- 
quire all the military and naval 
force of the union, I cannot sup- 
press my deep anxiety for the 
eyents it may produce. 

I might also add, that I cannot 
be induced to risk my. resfon- 
sibility to the public by contribu- 
ting towards placing a “ serious 
power” in the hands, and at the 
disposal of men in whom | should 
not.be able, in all instances, to 
repose the fuilest confidence ; 
more especially, when their in- 
dividual acts and measures, may 
not always be under the regu- 
lation of the best motives, and 
when their proceedings in ex- 
ecution of this law, will naturally 
tend to put at extreme hazard, 
the peace, lives, property and 
dearest rights of our fellow- 
citizens. 

Under this view therefore of 
the subject, and with these con- 
siderations before me, my mind 
has been led to a serious and de- 
cided determination to decline a 
compliance with your request, 
and to have no agency in the ap- 
pointments which the president 
has been pleased to refer to me. 

While I take the liberty of thus 
declining this agency, you wiil 
be pleased to recollect, that on 
all former occasions, when con- 
stitutional applications have been 
made to this state, for the ex- 
ecution of the constitutional laws 
and requisitions of the union, the 
promptitude and readiness of 
their compliance, have merited 
and received the approbation, if 
not the applause, of the general 


administration of the United 
States. | 
With all due consideration, 
I am sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
JONATHAN TRUMBULL. 
Hon. secretary at war. 


Hartford, March \, 1809. 


Last Monday the following re- 
port and resolutions, were laid 
before the house of represen- 
tatives : 


TO THE HONOURABLE GBNERAL 
ASSEMBLY NOW IN SESSION: 


The committee appointed to 
take into consideration the speech 
of his excellency the governor, 
and the several communications 
by him made to the general as- 
sembly, respectfully 


REPORT, 

That they have maturely con- 
sidered the great and important 
subjects referred to them, and 
accord in the opinion expressed 
by his excellency, that, “ when- 
ever the national legislature, in 
the exercise of power exceed the 
limits of the constitution, it is 
the right, and becomes the duty 
of the state legislatures, to inter- 
pose a protecting shield, between 
the rights and liberties of the 
people, and:the assumed power 
of the general government.” The 
committee have therefore atten- 
tively examined the several acts 
of Congress laying an embargo, 
and especially the act to enforce 
the same, approved by the pre- 
sident of the United States, on 
the ninth day of January, in the 
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present year, and are constrained 
to declare, that, in their opinion, 
the powers delegated to the 
United States, have been exceed- 
ed, and encroachments made on 
the powers reserved to the states 
respectively, and the people. 
The committee have therefore 
prepared sundry resolutions, ex- 
pressive of this opinion, appro- 
batory of the conduct of his ex- 
cellency, in his correspondence 
with the secretary for the depuart- 
ment of war, and declaring that 
it has become the duty of the 
legislature and executive officers 
of this state, to withhold their 
aid, from the aforesaid acts.— 
These resolutions the committee 
now present, for the conside- 
ration of the legislature—they 
also present a resolution, for the 
co-operation of this state, with 
the legislature of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and 
other states, to eflect such amend- 
ments in the constitution of the 
United States, as may be neces- 
sary, in regard to foreign com- 
merce. 

In addition to the foregoing 
resolutions, they are of opinion, 
that it is expedient to prefer to 
the Congress of the United States, 
a remonstrance, protesting against 
the system of measures, which is 
in force, and which seems to be 
contemplated in regard to forcign 
relations, and also that an ad- 
dress should be «ade by this as- 
sembly to the good people of this 
state, in this unprecedented crisis 
of affairs. On this subject the 
committee ask leave to make a 
further report. 

Extra session of the general 
assembly, Feb, 1809. 

Signed -by order of the com- 
mittee. 

FLIZUR GOODRICH. 


This assembly have attended 
with anxious concern to the se- 
veral acts of Congress interdict- 
ing foreign commerce, and ore 
especially to an act, approved on 
the 9th day of January last, by 
the president of the United States, 
under the title of “ An act, to 
enforce and make more effectual 
an act laying.an embargo on all 
ships and vessels in the ports and 
harbours of the United States.” 

After solemn deliberation and 
advisement thereon, the general 
bly are decided in the opi- 
nion, and do resolve, that the 
acts aforesaid are a permanent 
system of measures, abandoning 
undeniable rights; interdicting 
the exercise of constitutional pri- 
vileges, and unprecedented in 
the annals of nations; and do 
contain provisions for exercising 
arbitrary powers, grievous to the 
good people of this state, dan- 
gerous to their common liberties, 
incompatible with the constitution 
of the United States, and en- 
croaching upon the imu.unities 
of this state. 

Resolved, That to preserve the 
union, and support the constitu- 
tion of the United States, it be- 
comes the duty of the legislatures 
of the states, in such a crisis of 
affairs, vigilantly to watch over, 
and vigorously to maintain, the 
powers not delegated to the Uni- 
ted States, but reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the 
people ; and that a due regard 
to this duty, will not permit this 
assembly to assist, or concur in 
giving effect to the aforesaid un- 
constitutional acts. 

Resolved, That this assembly 
highly approve of the conduct of 
his excejlency the governor, in 
declining to designate persons to 
carry into effect, by the aid of 
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military frower, the act of the 
United States, enforcing the em- 
bargo, and that his letter, addres- 
sed to the secretary for the de- 

tment of war, containing his 
refusal to make such designation, 
be recorded in the public records 
of this state, as an example to 
persons, who may hold places of 
distinguished trust, in this free 
and independent republic. 

Resolved, That the persons 
holding executive offices under 
this state, are restrained by the, 
duties which they owe this state, 
from affording any official aid or 
co-operation in the execution of 
the acis aforesuid; and that his 
exceliency the governor be re- 
quested, as commander in chief 
of the military force of this state, 
to cause these resolutions to be 
published in general orders: And 
that the secretary of this state be, 
and he is hereby directed to trans- 
mit copies of the same to the se- 
veral sherifis and town clerks. 

Resolved, That his excellency 
the governor be requested to 
communicate the foregoing re- 
solutions to the president of the 
United ‘states, with an assurance 
that this assembly regret, that 
they are thus obiiged under a 
sense of paramount public duty, 
toassert the unquestionabie rights 
of this state, to abstain trom any 
agency in the execution of mea- 
sures, Which are unconstitutional 
and despotic. 

Kesolved, That this assembly 
accord in sentiment, with the 
senate and house of representa- 
tives, of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, that it is ex- 
pediemt to effect certain altera- 
tions in the constitution of the 
United States ; and will zcalously 
co-operate with that common- 
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wealth and any other of the states, 
in all legal and constitutional 
measures for procuring such 
amendments to the constitution 
of the United States, as shall be 
judged necessary to obtain more 
effectual protection and defence 
for commerce; and to give to 
the commercial states their fair 
and just consideration in the uni- 
on, and for affording permanent 
security, as well as present re- 
lief, from the oppressive mea- 
sures under which they now 
suffer. 

Resolved, That his excellency 
the governor be requested to 
transmit copies of the foregoing 
resolution to the president of the 
senate, and speaker of the house 
of representatives in the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and 
to the legisiatures of such of our 
sister states as manifest a dispo- 
sition to concur, in restoring to 
commerce its former activity and 
preventing the repetition of mea- 
sures which have a tendency, not 
only to destroy it, but to dissolve 
the union, which ought-to be in- 
violate. 


Hartford, Connecticut, May 17. 
1809, 


GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 


Gentlemen of the council, 
Mr. speaker, end gentlemen of 
the house of representatives. 
At our special session in Feb- 
ruary last. sundry matters of pub- 
lic business were in contempla- 
tion, which we had not time then 
to complete, and which of course 
lay over another session. Since 


that, and within a short time, you 
will have seen a proclamation 
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from the president of the United 
States, announcing that the Bri- 


‘tish orders in council of January 


and November, 1807, will have 
been withdrawn, as respects the 
United States, on the 10th day of 
June next—and declaring that af- 
ter the said 10th day of June 
next, the trade of the United 
States with Great Britain, which 
has been suspended by an act of 
Congress interdicting all com- 
mercial intercourse between the 
United States, and Great Britain 
and France, and an act laying an 
embargo on all ships and vessels 
in the ports and harbours of the 
United States, and the acts sup- 
plementary thereto, may be re- 
newed.— While we rejoice in this 
change of circumstances in our 
exterior relations, it will rest, 
gentlemen, with your prudence 
and discretion to determine what 
further measures, if any, will be 
expedient for us to adopt, at this 
time, for asserting the claim, and 
securing the exercise of our fu- 
ture commercial rights, without 
such durable embarrassments and 
interdictions, as have been lately 
experienced by the several acts 
of Congress laying an embargo, 
and suspending our intercourse 
with foreign nations. 

The recent events which have 
occurred on the eastern continent, 
whereby it would seem that pro- 
vidence is still proceeding in its 
course, of overturning and pu- 
nishing for their sins, the ancient 
kingdoms of western continental 
Kurope, are calculated to read to 
us, in these ends of the earth, 
important lessons of wisdom and 
caution in our conduct; and may, 
eventually, under the direction of 
a wise and over-ruling influence, 
be the means of producing much 
political good to this mew and ex- 


tensive continent; and under the 
guidance of a liberal magnanimi- 
ty and sound policy, may serve to 
procure to these United States 
many beneficial and estimable ef- 
fects. But the particular circum- 
stances which may arise from 
these events, are beyond our fore- 
sight, and must be left to the fu- 
ture disclosure of a wise and 
over-ruling providence. 

This state, although furnished 
with a fine body of able and effec- 
tive militia, is still without maga- 
zines of eflicient small arms, with 
which any portion of these men 
may be supplied for public ser- 
vice on any emergency. At a 
time when the world almost is, in 
a state of warlike agitation, is it 
wise, is it prudent, for us to 1e- 
main in this unprepared situation 
for self defence? Although often 
alluded to heretofore, I have 
thought it proper again to submit 
this subject to your serious con- 
sideration. And while on this 
particular subject, may perhaps 
be thought expedient to extend 
your views to the procuring a 
more numerous train of field ar- 
tiliery. You may also have in 
contemplation, some different or- 
ganization of our artillery corps; 
combined with a different arrange- 
ment trom the present of our ca- 
valry. 

Many inconveniences and much 
loss are experienced by our fel- 
low citizens, from the great in- 
flux and variety of bills, which 
are issued from the numerous 
banks, of our neighbouring states. 
Some remedy for this evil seems 
necessary, and would be very de- 
sirable. If, as is the case in some 
other states, no denomination of 
these bills, under at least five dol- 
lars, or perhaps more, should be 
permitted to circulate within this 
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state, it might have a salutary ef- 
fect in correcting this inconve- 
nience. 

I beg leave to suggest to the 
legislature the propriety of trans- 
mitting to the several states in the 
union, who have reciprocated 
with us an exchange of their sta- 
tute laws, each a volume of the 
late edition of the laws of this 
state. Not observing any autho- 
rity for this measure, given in the 
order made for the distribution of 
» the volumes which have been 


@ reserved for the state, I have 


thought it proper to bring the 
subject to your recollection. 

A copy of the last annual ge- 
neral returns of the militia of the 
state, taken from the adjutant- 
general’s office, will be presented 
to the legislature for their use. 

Sundry public communications 
are now to be made, and will be 
read by the secretary. 

JONATHAN TRUMBULL. 

May session, 1809. 


LEGISLATURE OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


REPRESENTATIVES CHAMBER. 
Thursday, January 2, 1809. 


The senators and representa- 
tives having convened in the repre- 
sentatives-hall, at 12 o’clock his 
honour, the lieutenant-governor 
—(accompanied by the honoura- 
ble council, the secretary of state 
and Mr. Bellas sheriff of Suffolk) 
—entered, and delivered the fol- 
lowing speech: 

Gentlemen of the senaie, and 
gentlemen of the house of re- 
presentatives $ 

The peculiar circumstances, 


under which we have assembled, 
call for a serious direction of our 
thoughts to that being, in whose 
hands are the destinies of men 
and ‘of nations. The aspect of 
our puplic affairs imposes on all, 
the duty of patience and circum- 
spection, in their investigations, 
and their actions. best ex- 
ertions, for the general¥ welfare, 
are now necessary. The known 
patriotism of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts is a pledge for the 
display of these virtues, on every 
public emergency. How-far ex- 
isting, or threatened evils, may 
be provided against, or endanger- 
ed rights be secured, by any agen- 
cy constitutionally confided to 
their state legislature, are at the 
present moment, considerations 
ofthe most interesting nature. 
That afflicting providence which 
has deprived you, and your fellow 
citizens, of the assistance and ex- 
perience of him, who was select- 
ed, by their suffrages, to discharge 
the important duties of chief ma- 
gistrate, can be felt and lamented 
by none more sincerely than by 
myself. This event having con- 
stitutionally devolved on me these 
duties ; as a substitution to his ta- 
lents, and his experience, you may 
rest assured for the residue of the 
year, of my solicitude, assiduity, 
and best endeavours to promote 
what, from my own convictions, 
shall appear most conducive to 
the good of the whole. On this 
occasion, to repeat the prescribed 
oaths, which I have already taken 
would be but the avowals of my 
political sentiments. The nationai 
and the state constitutions contain 
them. The fair and obvious con - 
struction of these instruments, in 
the sense in which I shall be con- 
vinced they were intended to be 
understood, will furnish my rulk 
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of action, wherever they can ap- 
ply. The outlines of our respec- 
tive relations and duties are there 
to be found. My inexperience, 
in legislative business, will, I fear, 
be thought too often to call for 
your indulgence and candour. If 
instructed by the constitution and 
the law, and sincerely aiming to 
adhere #0 their provisions, and to 
advance the general interest and 
harmony among the citizens, there 
should unhappily be a difference 
of opinion between the different 
departments of government, as to 
means, or their application, it can 
be no just cause, of uneasiness or 
distrust among us. 

The New England states have 
been represented, to their injury, 
and to the injury of the United 
States, as distracted with divi- 
sions, prepared for opposition to 
the authority oi the law, and ri- 
pening for a secession from the 
union. Anxieties at suggestions 
or apprehensions of this kind, 
have been expressed on the floor 
of Congress.—Such suggestions 
we trust are unfounded. Our enc- 
mies alone could have made them. 
It is to be lamented, that any co- 
lour has ever been furnished for 
such alarms. It cannot be con- 
cealed, that in this state, existing 
difficulties, and the apparent indi- 
cations of greater ones, have pro- 
duced instances of excitement, 
violence and indiscretion, which 
form serious claims on our atten- 
tion. Could legislators be agreed, 
all would be tranquillized, trom 
without. Would not such an a- 
chievement be worthy an united 
efiort, and reward the labours of 
a whole session? The times call 
for union, confidence and mutual 
forbearance and accommodation. 
Will not a recollection of some 
prominent principles and facts in 


our history, with a legislative ex- 
ample, have this tendency, among 
our citizens. May we not avail our- 
selves of this opportunity to re- 
view in a summary manner, the 
situation in which we are placed, 
and the dangers to which we are 
exposed, 

If ever a forgetfulness of past 
dissentions, and joint efforts for 
the common interest, were ne- 
cessary, they are so at this mo- 
ment. Will not each citizen de- 
termine for himself, that no per- 
sonal gratification shall stand in 
the way of any arrangement which 
will concentrate the general will, 
and directs its strength for our 
country’s safety. For one, I am 
prepared for this measure of ac- 
cord and devotion to the exigency 
of the crisis, or my heart deceives 
me. Union is every thing; it is 


our strength, our numbers, our 


resources. If we must have con- 
flicts, let them be with foreign 
enemics. If war, let it be by the 
whole people as one man in de- 
fence of their violated rights.— 
Let not a particle of our means, 
be wasted, in party, or individual 
contentions, 

It cannot be necessary, nor 
would it be beneficial, to review 
in detail the continued aggrava- 
ted insults and injuries which 
have been heaped upon us, by 
the warring powers of Europe. 
The aggregate of our wrongs 
have been great indeed. The 
countervailing measures of our 
national government, produced by 
these ageressions, are generally 
known. The recent communica- 
tions of public documents, and 
the able and repeated disquisi- 
tions on these topics as published 
to the world, explain principles 
and facts beyond the utility of 
further elucidation. 
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Although our commercial in- 
tercourse and national defence, is, 
irom necessity and the soundest 
policy, ¢ confined to the United 
States ; yet, it is not unbecoming 
any. member of the union to add 
its concurring energies to nation- 
al measures, or with fairness and 
moderation to question their just- 
ness or policy, while they are 
pending and ripening for adoption. 
But with governments, as with 
individuals, there are stages when 
questions can no longer ve usc- 
fully open to controversy and op- 
position. Stages, when an end 
must be put to debate, and a de- 
cision thence resulting, be res- 
pected, by its prompt and faithful 
execution, or government loses 
its existence, and the people are 
ruined.—Are we not in this stage 
of the great questions, of foreign 
ageressions, embargo, non-inter- 
course, national defence, and o- 
ther means of safety, deemed ne- 
cessary by those intrusted with 
the final disposal of these objects? 
A balanced government, and its 
authorities, capable only of exe- 
cuting the deliberate volitions of 
s real majority of the citizens, 
constituted and directed by known 
and fixed principles established 
hy, and proceeding from them- 
selves, 15 so safe, so reasonable, 
and so beyond every thing else 
essential to their own liberty and 
happiness, that its hazard or in- 
terruption, cannot be contempla- 
ted but with distress. To such 
« government, foreign nations, 
with the unprincipled and despe- 
rate, may be hostile, but our vir- 
iuous citizens, sensible of its 
blessings, will yield to any sacri- 
fice for its support. At no time, 
has its administr ation, however 
wise and happy, been satisfactory 
to all our citizens. ‘This was not 
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to be expected. Its impartiality, 
justice, forbearance and _ pacific 
policy, have been no security 
against violence, injustice and de- 
predation on our rights of person, 
property and sovereignty, by the 
bélligerents. Acts of insult, ra- 
pine and plunder have been mul- 
tiplied upon us, and pressed us 
to the very wall. Does further 
retreat, and much further endur- 
ance, consist with the spirit and 
genius of Americans? Yet, we 
trust, the continuance of peace, 
with its inestimable blessings is 
not altogether hopeless. The 
ageressing nations may yet be 
made to listen to the dictates of 
their own interest, and spare us 
the dreaded calamities of war. If 
not, there is a point in national 
sensibility, as in the feeling of 
man, where patience and sub- 
mission end. Beyond this is de- 
rradation, destruction and death. 
This point is, when suffering for- 
bearance involves a surrender of 
honour, property, and the power 
or self government. How near 
we have approached to this pe- 
riod, or how fast we may be ap- 
proximating , is not for us to de- 
termine. Such considerations 
ought, with confidence, as they 
may with safety remain where the 
constitution has placed them.— 
Congress, with a united people, 
may still avert the threatened 
evil. Pacific wisdom may be yet 
better than weapons of war.— 
And should it become necessary 
to cast the die, we may be assur- 
ed, our represeiutatives, partici- 
pating in all the trials, burthens, 
and sufferings imposed on others 
will not incautiously precipitate 
the throw. 

Whence then, the cause of jea- 
lousy, distrust, altercation and 
bitter aspersion of some of our 
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citizens; whence then, the ever 
to be regretted indiscretion, sud- 
denness and individual rashness, 
that have denounced our national 
government, and wounded our 
own. Under a general pressure, 
however necessary, excitements 
are easily produced. The effects 
of national measures have fallen, 
and will fail more severely on 
some descriptions of citizens, and 
portion of the community, than 
on others. This is unavoidable. 
Ship owners and the New Eng- 
land states may have been the 
greatest sufferers. But a neces- 
sary inequality in the effect of 
measures, furnishes no objection 
to their justice or their policy. 
Ail agree something was neces- 
sary to be done. Had other mea- 
sures been adopted, they pro- 
bably would but have produced 
another description of evils, not 
have diminished the aggregate. 
It was not to have been expected 
that the United States could be 
exempted from disasters, when 
causes were in operation which 
have involved half the world in 
the greatest. We in some mea- 
sure know the effects of past ar- 
rangements, but can never know 
what would have been the results 
of different ones. If our priva- 
tions have preserved a portion of 
our property, our peace, and the 
opportunity of yet selecting be- 
tween aliiances, peace and war, 
are we certain the price has been 
too great? It has been the un- 
enviable and arduous task of our 
rulers to collect the diversified 
sentiments of their constituents 


‘on facts, and to assimilate and 


concentrate them as far as pos- 
sible, to an according system, 
predicated on the prevailing opi- 
nion. By what other principle ; 
by what better rule, can society 


act? If the degree, the kind, and 
the time for action, must wait for 
unanimity, our rights would ne- 
ver be defended, and our country 
would be ruined. By the voice 
of the majority alone, can society 
exist for a moment; to oppose it, 
is to oppose a vital movement of 
the body politic. To triumph 
over it, is to conquer ourselves, 
and render us a prey to any and 
every invader. A government of 
the minority, is a government of 
anarchy and confusion; a disso- 
lution of all principle and of all 


‘authority. Who can contemplate 


such a state of things, but with 
horror? Who can.lend it even 
his silent countenance? Are not 
liberty, safety and property, our 
dearest rights, and dearest en- 
joyments; the creatures of law, 
upheld by its power, and render- 
ed sacred by its energies? If go- 
vernment languishes and_ fails, 
will not these blessings languish 
and perish also? Who does not 
know in the rage of excited pas- 
sions, broken loose from legal re- 
straints, property is often fatal to 
its owner, virtue to its posses- 
sor, and family blessings, an in- 
vitation to the hand of the de- 
stroyer? When beholding, in the 
mirror of past times and distant 
ages, the black and frightful at- 
trocities of furious and ungovern- 
ed man, amidst the wrecks of 
civil establishments, will not 
thoughtfulness, in the language 
of our departed patriot, “ FRowN 
INDIGNANTLY upon the first dawn- 
ing of every attempt to alienate 
one portion of our country from 
the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred 
ties which now link together its 
various parts ‘” Frown upon every 
suggestion of a non-execution of 
the law, resistance or abandon- 
ment of the union? Such sug- 
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gestions are not less a libel on 
the morals and understanding of 
the great body of the New Eng- 
land people, than on their pa- 
triotism. Their character is not 
marked with propensities to out- 
rage, disorder and blood. Such 
a reproach must be repelled. Our 
citizens may differ on the neces- 
sity and wisdom of existing or 
projected measures. But for the 
support of their government, their 
rights and their independence, 
the majority is immense. 

Will not the advocates for town 
meetings, the authors of resolu- 
tions, be. induced, calmly, to 
weigh the spirit and principles of 
their opposition and to reflect 
further on the tendency of their 
measures? Are tiey prepared to 
pull down the s ‘endid edifice 
erected by the wisdom and valour 
of their fathers, and to bury 
themselves under the ruins of li- 
berty? Are not all their priva- 
tions and sufferings notorious to 
their rulers, and from necessity 
yielded to, with parental sym- 
pathy and painful sensibility? 
While a large majority of the 
people of the union, of their na- 
tional representatives, of the state 
legislatures, of their towns and 
counties, seriously believe that 
the existing measures are essen- 
tial to our safety, and the best, 
for the whole, can their opposers 
wish them to be abandoned, and 
a surrender of the government 
into their hands? And will they 
yield it, in turns, to other towns 
or sections of the country that 
may make a similar claim? 
Would they wish, in these peri- 
lous times, to see our peace, li- 
berty, and social blessings, at 
the feet of a party? Would they 
wish to break those ties which 
unite all to a common centre, a 
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deposit for the public opinion, 
public confidence and the public 
power? Such a secession from 
the salutary conceptions’ of our 
constitutions, and the fundamen- 
tal principles of our government, 
would be more to be deprecated, 
and outweigh in mischief the 
most exaggerated evils of the 
embargo. 

The circulated reports, that 
the administration, and the seuth- 
ern people, are hostile to com- 
merce, and unfriendly to the 
eastern states, are calculated to 
produce uneasiness, jealousies 
and dissentions. ‘The evidence 
of such facts I have never seen. 
My convictions, under some ad- 
vantages for observation, have 
been otherwise. I question not 
the sincerity of the opinion of 
others. The principies, and the 
public conduct of our rulers, are 
the fair objects of a manly and 
public spirited scrutiny, for the 
purposes of merited censure or 
approbation, their continuance or 
removal from office, in the pre- 
scribed forms. The proofs of 
their talents, zeal, and labours to 
serve, and render their country 
great and happy, are before the 
public. Their discussion, with 
truth and fir:cness, would be sa- 
lutary, and agreeable to the ge- 
nius and spirit of our govern- 
ment. But misrepresentations, 
groundless suspicions, violent 
and indiscriminate abuse, unless 
checked, must end in opposition 
to the law, a contempt for its au- 
thority, and distracted breaches 
of the public peace. 

If legal animadversions, on in- 
cendiary and libellous publica- 
tions, would be thought, by some, 
dangerous to the liberty of spee~h, 
and the press, ¢ strong. public 
opinion favourab™ to government, 
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would be equally efficacious to 
support its authority and to dis- 
countenance its opposers. Shall 
such aid be withheld? Or shall 
false views, mis-statements, and 
groundless alarms, indicative of 
extreme distrust and danger, from 
the representatives of our own 
election, the government of our 
own clioice, hurry virtuous and 
well meaning men into acts preg- 
nant with awful consequences? 
It is said, measures are unneces- 
sary, unconstitutional, oppressive, 
and tyrannical. Is it certain this 
is correct: Are citizens in the 
streets, in town mectings, mu!- 
titudincus assemblies, citizens 
pressed with deep personal in- 
terest, and excited from errone- 
ous conceptions, capable of de- 
ciding on great, complicated, con- 
stitutional questions ? Hence our 
peril. Hence distraction and con- 
fusion, in society. Hence en- 
couragement to the enemy. Are 
such citizens more worthy of con- 
fidence “than their rulers? Are 
they better instructed, or do they 
possess higher means of infor- 
mation? Are our rulers blinded 
by their interest, or impassioned 
by their sufferings? They decide 
against their interest, and their 
sufferings are in common with 
their constituents. Are they ac- 
tuated by prejudice, or stimula- 
ted by resentments! They have 
nothing personal, their insults 
and their injuries, have been the 
insults and the injuries of their 
country. What then is to be 
done? States, towns, and indivi- 
duals, have their favourite projects. 
The union have theirs. Thus 
jarring, are we, with augmented 
resentments, to rush together in 
ruinous collisions? Are we, with 
mutual hatreds, to rend asunder 
the bands which haye united us? 


To throw from ow’ vitals, the 
shield which protects them ? 

A good government is Heaven’s 
richest gift. Past events will show 
the worth of ours. Calamities 
formed and introduced our Fede- 
ral constitution. Its adoption, the 
desired, and long suspended hope 
of our citizens, was hailed, and 
truly hailed, as the salvation of 
our country. Experience has ex- 
alted its value, and disclosed more 
and more its practical excellen- 
cies. It is ‘worthy the wisdom 
and labours of its authors, and 
merits every sacrifice, for its pre- 
servation. 

Our history, which preceded 
its adoption, furnishes exampies, 
which are fraught with admoni- 
tions. Our government was hum- 
bled and inefiicient ; our union, 
a thread; our commerce, unre- 
gulated and unprotected; our re- 
venue, nothing ; our faith, perfi- 
dy ; our credit, bankruptcy ; and 
our privations the want of every 
thing. individuals were embar- 
rassed; grievances complained 
of; our rulers censured; town 
and county resolutions published; 
combinations formed; a non com- 
pliance with the law announced ; 
government opposed; property 
sold for one third of its value ; 
tender laws madc; the insolvent 
imprisoned ; andour courts of jus- 
tice stopped. But governmeni 
must then be supported, and its 
laws be respected. Troops were 
detached; armed men patroled 
our streets, and we saw them with 
a joy inspired by the idea of pro- 
tection and security from the ex- 
ecution of the law, and the ener- 
gies of its officers. Is the pre- 
ventive, against all these and worse 
calamities now to be abandoned, 
and these and worse ones, to be 
inyoked to afflict us: 
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Should the. northern, the mid- 
die, or the’southern states ; should 
Virginia, or could Massachusetts, 
any of her towns or citizens, dic- 
tate measures to Congress, and 
by opposition, or a conyulsed 
state of things, force their adop- 
tion, then indeed would one state 
have obtained a disastrous tri- 
umph over the United States; then 
we should have conquered the 
union ; then should we have pros- 
trated its government, and have 
trampled under our feet the last 
reserve of national power. Could 
the opposition prevail, a part co- 
erce the whole, our rights and 
our strength would be scattered 
to the winds; as a nation we 
should perish; as {freemen be lost. 
Our palladium, cur ark, our na- 
tional bulwarks would be shatter- 
ed, and be broken toatoms. Then 
might their fragments float by the 
licenses of our cnemies. Then 
might we singic handed, mect 
the crisis, and buffeting the de- 
struction threatened from the 
deefi, conflict with the clouds 
above, which in angry collision are 
ready to break on our heads. But 
this can never be. Scciety is too 
strong. Americans, virtuous and 
enlightencd Americans, steady 
and determined, will continue 
their confidence and their efforts. 
They will rally around their na- 
tional constitution, cling to their 
government, and shouidit be dri- 
ven to the edge of a precipice, 
keep their hold in the extremity 
of its exit, and sink with it into 
the awful abyss. 

Is it the idea, that there are no 
dangers? That it can be said, ini- 
therto shall the excitement come, 
and no further; and here shail 
its effects be stayed. Let us not 
be deceived. ‘This is the prero- 
gative of God alone. Are we ripe; 


are we prepared to proclaim to a 
suffering and enslaved world, that 
unhappy man has made his last 
despairing effort for the support 
of a free government? That the 
most promising experiment has 
so soon failed? That liberty, the 
legitimate offspring of law; the 
favourite child of government, 
has been expelled, its hoped for 
resting place, driven from its last 
retreat ard banished the world? 


Can we not wait with magnani- | 


mous patience and endure priva- 
tions a few months longer, and 
give to government one fair, un- 
impeded experiment of their mea- 
sures on foreign nations? Will 
not the evils and the objections 
from existing measures lie as 
strong against non-intercourse, 
war, or any*other arrangement for 
national defence ? Are we ready 
to surrender ail; to export our 
government with our produce, 
and to import forcign despotism 
with foreign goods! The farmer’s 
merchandise, and his ships are in 
the country. Mine are there, and 
i should rather sink them than 
that government should be sunk. 
Without government they are 
not mine, nor personal nor family 
protection, nor the opportunity of 
future acquisitions or future hap- 
piness. 

The importance, and the inte- 
resting and perilous naire of the 
crisis, bas compelled me thus long 
todweilupon it; and te hope from 
the wisdom of our legislature s0 me 
reconciling expedient, toquiect the 
agitated minds of our citizens. 

At all times it is pleasing, te 
contemplate the patriotism, order, 
and discipline of our militia, te 
whic! the constitution looks with 
confidence for the defence of our 
country. The last autumnal re- 
views haye been spoken of with 
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pride by gentlemen of military 
skill. An establishment so safe, 
so economical, so preferable to a 


' standing army in times of peace, 


can never want the patronage of 
a provident legislature. 

So long as the system shall be 
tleemed susceptible of improve- 
ment, it will be the favourite ob- 
ject for the labours of the repre- 
sentatives of a free people. I am 
not sufficiently conversant with 
the principles or details of milita- 
ry arrangements to decide on 
their defects, or to point out their 
remedies. To legisiators of mili- 
tary science and experience this 
subject peculiarly addresses itself. 
—They will know whether there 
is the greatest aptitude and effici- 
ency in all its parts, and whether 
it is capable of moving and being 
moved, in harmony, without mor- 
tifying delays, or dangerous colli- 
sions. 

An evilof magnitude is spread- 
ing its calamitous effects over 
every portion of our coiumon- 


' wealth. The accumulation of de- 


preciated and counterfeited bank 
bills, with all their fraudulent and 
demoralizing action on society, 
and the habits of individuals, are 
not perhaps less to be deprecated, 
than a temporary suspension of a 
foreign market for the produce 
of our farms. ‘The impositions 
practiced, the inability to lose 
what had been honestly taken; the 
temptation to pass, with the fre- 
quency of doing it, and the impu- 


nity with which it may be done, 


are fast breaking down the moral 
sense, and eradicating from the 
minds of citizens, that sublime 
reverence for justsce, those live- 
ly repulsive principles to fraud, 
which are the ends, the fruits and 
periection of moral cultivation. 
The spurious and the genuine are 
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indiscriminately passed, under the 
false apology that they were ho- 
nestly received, and that the bad 
are not certainly known to be 
such. Indeed, a knowledge of the 
characteristics of the various bills 
of all the banks in this and the 
neighbouring states circulating 
among us, is a science, too nice, 
extensive and complicated for the 
great body of our citizens to learn. 
Will it not be an object worthy 
the attention of the legislature to 
protect their constituents against 
So serious a depredation on their 
property and morals? Would not 
the confining banks to a compli- 
ance with the express, or i:plied 
principles of their respective in- 
stitutions, and obliging them all 
to issue biils of the same figure 
and device, with the exclusion 
from circulation of all foreign bills, 
which should not be issued in con- 
formity to such a system, cure 
very many of the evils? To the 
¢xperience and providence of the 
legislature, our citizens look for 
a remedy. 

No crisis should arrest the pro- 
gress of the arts and sciences, or 
stay the fostering hand of improve- 
ment. Our most considerable so- 
cieties for these purposes were, 
to the honour of their founders, 
and our country, established du- 
ring our struggles for national ex- 
istence. Are not the meritorious 
examples of encouragement giv- 
en to manufactures in the other 
states worthy the imitation of this, 
especially of an adjoining one, 
which, under the liberal auspicies 
of a public spirited citizen, is be- 
coming famous for the manufac- 
turing of cloth from a superior 
atid improved breed of imported 
sheep? Would it not be useful 
to countenance mechanical im- 
provements and fabrications, by 
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exemptions from taxes, and by ex- 
tending the principles of our laws 
respecting the overflowing of 
lands by grist and saw mills, to 
cotton factories and other labour- 

saving machines, depending on 
water courses for their move- 
ments? Would not the proceeds 
of the sale of a few eastern town- 
ships, vested ina society as a per- 
petual fund, for the promotion of 
manufactures, charged with the 
appropriation of its interest in 
premiums, and other encourage- 


ments to ingenious manufactures, - 


be seed sowed in good ground, 
which would produce to the pre- 
sent and succeeding generations 
an harvest of an hundred fold. 

Facilities to husbandry, com- 
merce and manufactures, are good 
roads. Most of our great ones 
are now in such convenient and 
unalterable directions, as will pro- 
bably co;:mand an increasing tra- 
vel for centuries yet to come. 
Would not a law protecting and 
encouraging individuals to border 
them with trees, give ornament 
to the country, comfort and re- 
freshment to the traveller, fuel 
to the planter, and gratification to 
all? 

“ To cherish the interest of 
literature, the sciences and their 
seminaries, especially the univer- 
sity at Cambridge, public schools, 
private societies and public insti- 
tutions ; rewards and immunities 
for the promotion of agriculture, 
arts, sciences and manufactures,” 
cannot be less a compliance with 
the inclinations of a legislature of 
Massachusetts, than with that du- 
ty which at all peiods is made 
binding on it by the constitution 
under which it acts. 

The particular state of our mi- 
litia, ordnance, military stores and 
supplies, will appear from the de- 
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tailed reports and returns of the 
adjutant and quarter-master ge- 
neral, which shail be communica- 
ted by special message as soon as 
they shall be prepared. 


Gentlemen of the senate, and 
Gentlemen of the house of re- 
presentatives, 

For your patience and indul- 
gence, accept of my sincere ac- 
knowledgments—and may that 
Wisdom which is from above, 
which is profitable to direct, gen- 
tle and easy to be entreated, lead 
in our councils, and govern our 
conduct through the session. 

LEVI LINCOLN, 
Council-chamber, Jan. 26, 1808. 


SENATE. 
Friday, February 3. 
ANSWER OF THE SENATE. 


The following answer to the 
speech of the lieutenant governor 
was, after debate, accepted— 
Yeas 19, Nays 15. 


May it filease your honour, 

While the senate lament the 
solemn dispensation of divine 
providence which has deprived 
the commonwealth of its chici 
magistrate, they earnestly be- 
seech the Father of lights to en- 
due you with wisdom to discern, 
and fidelity to pursue the path ot 
duty, in the discharge of the high 
and responsible trust, which im 
consequence of this event, the 
constitution has devolved upon 
you. Assisted in council by men 
distinguished for their talents, 
experience and integrity, we trust 
that while they share with you 
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the responsibility, their advice 
will have a proper influence in 
the direction of the measures of 
the executive department. 

Deeply impressed by the peri- 
lous and distressing aspect of our 
public affairs, we assure your 
honour of “ our best exertions for 
the general welfare.” 

We are happy to accord with 
you “ that our enemies alone 
could have represented the New 
England states as prepared for 
opposition to the authority of the 
law, and ripening a_ secession 
from the union.” “We believe, 
with your honour, that “ such 
suggestions” in regard to New 
England “are unfounded.” “ It 
cannot” indeed “ be concealed 
that in this state existing difficul- 
ties, and apparent indications of 
greater ones,” have, as in a for- 
mer memorable period of our his- 
tory, roused the spirit of our ci- 
tizens; but we trust with your 
honor “ that their character is 
not marked with propensities to 
outrage, disorder and blood.” On 
the contrary that as they correct- 
ly understand their duties, they 
will steadily and resolutely main- 
tain their rights. 

The people of New England 
perfectly understand the distinc- 
tion between the constitution and 
the administration. They are as 
sincerely attached to the former 
as any section of the United 
States. They may be put under 
the ban of the empire, but they 
have no intention of abandoning 
the union. And we have the 
pleasure explicitly to declare our 
full concurrence with your ho- 
inour, * that such suggestions are 
not less a libel upon the great 
body of the New England people, 
than on their patriotism.” -. 

As the government. of the 


union is a confederation of equal 
and independent states with limit- 
ed powers, we agree with your 
honour “ that it is not unbecom- 
ing any member of the union with 
firmness and moderation to ques- 
tion the justness or policy of mea- 
sures while they are pending and 
ripening for adoption,” and we 
learn with concern from your 
honour, “ that there are stages 
when questions”’—without even 
excepting questions involving un- 
alienable rights—* can be no lon- 
ger open to controversy. and op- 
position’—“ stages when an end, 
must be put to debate and a de- 
cision thence resulting be re- 
spected by its prompt and faith- 
ful execution, or government 
loses its existence and the people 
are ruined.” 

Even if your honour’s prin- 
ciple were correct, can it be 
imagined that “ we are” (as your 
honour is pleased to intimate) 
“ now in this stage, on the great 
questions of non-intercourse and 
national defence ‘” ‘These mea- 
sures are “ still pending and ri- 
pening for adoption.” Is it then 
“ unbecoming” for this state to 
question their “ justness or po- 
licy 

But with great deference to 
your honour, we apprehend that 
this principle if carried into ef- 
fect, would render our free go- 
vernment a despotism, and bring 
inevitable “ ruin upon the peo- 
ple.” If we apply it, to ene of 
the cases mentioned by your ho- 
nour, the embargo, the principle 
will present itself in some of its 
deformity. It is well known that 
the act, imposing the embargo 
passed the senate of the United 
States in the space of a few hours 
and passed all the forms of legis- 
lation in four days, after that mea- 
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sure was recommended by the 
president. The people of this 
state, therefore, could not by 
any possibility have had an op- 
portunity “ to question its just- 
ness or policy,” and even sena-. 
tors, in Congress, were not al- 
lowed the time they requested 
for that purpose—And are the 
people of Massachusetts*to un- 
derstand, that a decision’ of 
this nature, “ must be respected 
by its prompt and faithful ex- 
ecution!” that it is too late for 
them to question its “ justness or 
policy?” Are they to believe that 
the “ stage” has passed and that 
indeed nothing remains for them 
but quiet submission? We owe 
it to ourselves and to the people 
distinctly to deny this doctrine, 
at once novel and pernicious. 

An administration may become 
corrupt, but the people will re- 
main pure. We are therefore 
constrained with great respect, to 
express our mingled regret and 
astonishment that your honour 
should seem to doubt the capacity 
of the people to decide on ques- 
tions involving their unalienable 
rights. Your honour is pleased 
to ask “if citizens in the streets 
—in town meetings—in mulu- 
tudinous assemblies, pressed with 
deep personal interests, are ca- 
pable of deciding on great com- 
plicated and constitutional ques- 
tions” and to observe that from 
hence our peril. 

May we be permitted to ask, 
who shall decide when the public 
functionaries abuse their trust ‘— 
We need not inform your ho- 
nour, that the meetings to which 
you allude, have been attended 
by men second to none in the 
United States for their legal and 
political knowledge—for their 


love of order—and for their pa- 
VOL. Vv. 


triotism : many of whom have 
grown grey in the public service 
and confidence—many of them 
now holding high and important 
offices in the state: and that these 
meetings have been conducted 
with great order and decorum. 

Can such assemblies of the citi- 
zens merit censure in a repub- 
lican government? But you will 
please to permit us to remark, 
that your animadversions upon 
these meetings, appear the more 
extraordinary, because in another 
part of your communication, your 
honour is pleased to observe, 
“that it had been the arduous 
task of our rulers to collect the 
diversified sentiments of their 
constituents, and to assimilate and 
concentrate them as far as pos- 
sible to an according system: pre- 
dicated on the prevailing opinion” 
—a measure indeed very proper, 
but which could only be effectual, 
by the free interchange of opi- 
nion, and those very mectings of 
the citizens, from which your 
honour seems afterwards to ap- 
prehend so much danger. Your 
honour may be assured that we 
“ question not the sincerity of 
the opinion” which you have been 
pleased to intimate, of the in- 
capacity of the pcople—But you 
will permit us to declare, that 
upon their knowledge of their 
rights and duties, and their firm- 
ness and perseverance in main- 
taining them, our hope is piaced 
will ultimately form a 
just decision. Hence our ark— 
not * our peril.” 

We beg leave to observe that 
those’ rights, which the people 
lave not chosen to part with, 
shoukl be exercised by them with 
delicatty—-only in times of great 
dangei’-—not with distraction 
and confusion’ —not to oppose 
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the laws, but to prevent acts be- 


ing respected as laws, which are 


unwarranted by the commission 
given to their rulers. On such 
occasions, passive submission 
would on the part of the people, 
be a breach of their allegiance, 
and on our part treachery and 
perjury. For the people are 
bound by their allegiance, and we 
are additionally bound by our 
oaths to support the constitution 
of the state—and we are respon- 
sible to the people, and to our 


God, for the faithtul.execution of 


the trust. 

But your honour is pleased to 
observe, that “ the union have 
their favourite projects—states, 
towns and individuals have theirs” 
and to enquire whether “ thus 
jarring with augmented resent- 
ments, we are to rush together 
in ruinous collisions.” 

Can it be necessary to remind 
your honour that the aggressor 
is responsible for all the con- 
sequences, which you have been 
pleased so pathetically to describe? 
‘That the people have not sent us 
here to surrender their rights 
but to maintain and defead them; 
—and, that we have no authority 
to dispense with the duties thus 
solemnly imposed. Your honour 
has described “ the calamities 
which introduced our federal con- 
stitution,” with great truth. “Our 
government was humbled and in- 
efficient—our union a thread— 
our commerce unregulated and 
unprotected—our revenue no- 
thing—our faith perfidy—our 
credit bankruptcy—our priva- 
tions the want of every thing— 
individuals were embarrassed,” 
&c. “ and our courts of justice 
stopped, &c.” 

Can it be necessary to remind 
your honour that the administra- 


tion of Washington, produced 
precisely the reverse of the pic- 
ture which you have been pleased 
to draw ‘so much to the life ; 

And will you permit us to ask 
in our turn, but in your honour’s 
words, * whence then the causes 
of jealousy, distrust, altercations 
and bitter aspersion” of that great 
and good man, and upon all who 
were attached to his measures. 
“ Whence the ever to be regret- 
ed indiscretions, suddenness and 
individual rashness which des 
nounced” an administration, that 
safely guided the people to pros- 
perity and glory; amidst great 
and impending dangers? Were 
these calumniators “ more wor- 
thy of confidence,” “ better in- 
structed,” or did they “ possess 
higher means of information”— 
were they less “ blinded by their 
interest,” less “ actuated by pre- 
judice or stimulated by resent- 
ments” than the political saviour 
of his country and his compa- 
triots? Whence then “ the mis- 
representations, groundless sus- 
picions, violent and indiscriminate 
abuse” thrown upon men who had 
a right to call for “ union” in sup- 
port of their measures—upon men 
who had given to the public “the 
proof of their talents, zeal and 
labours to serve and render their 
country great and happy !” 

But the present administration, 
although aware ofthe “ effects of 
past arrangements,” had not the 
wisdom or magnanimity to adopt 
them. They have ventured upon 
new expedients—and are respon- 
sible to their country for distres- 
sing “ results.” 

Your honour is pleased to in- 
quire “ if we could not wait with 
magnanimous patience, and en- 
dure privations a few months 
longer, and give to government! 
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ene fair unimpeded experiment 
upon foreign nations ?”’ 

The administration has indeed 
been “ pressed to the very wall,” 
and we know not how much 
“ further” they would “ retreat” 
if they could. 

But may it please your honour, 
we have seen as little of “ spirit” 
as of policy in the embargo sys- 
tem—We know that the empe- 
ror approves, if he did not dic- 
tate the measure—We know that 
Great Britain receives immense 
advantage from the surrender to 
her of the whole trade of the 
world—and we cannot imagine 
why the people should be called 
upon to “ endure privations”’ any 
longer, unless the administration, 
having failed to operate on the 
fears or interests of the “ warring 
powers,” expect ere long to ob- 
tain some relief from their com- 
passion. 

We most heartily concur with 
your honour, “ that there is a 
point in national sensibility, as in 
the feelings of men, where pa- 
tience and submission end.” And 
when that crisis shall arrive, your 
honour may rest assured that the 
people of New England “ will 
(as you have been pleased to say) 
rally round the national consti- 
tution.” But, sir, they will not 
“ cling” to an administration 
which has brought them to the 
brink of destruction—they will 
not “ keep their hold in the ex- 
tremity of its exit,’ nor “ sink 
with it into the frightful abyss.” 
No, sir, the people of Massachu- 
setts will not willingly become 
the victims of fruitless experi- 
ment. 

We shall be ready at all times 
with you “ to cherish the in- 


terests of literature, especially. 


the uniyersitv at- Cambridge ;” 


and the sentiments which your 
honour is pleased to advance, 
that “ no crisis should arrest the 
progress of the arts and sciences,”* 
meets our concurrence. 

We shall endeavour to find a 
remedy for the “ accumulation 
of depreciated and counterfeit 
bank bills,” to which your honour 
has been pleased to call our at- 
tention. 

Touching the militia—we can- 
not conceal our regret, that the 
administration of the general go- 
vernment has not discovered that 
dependence upon “ an establish- 
ment” which your honour is 
pleased justly to observe is “ so 
preferable to a standing army in 
time of peace” “ and to which 
the constitution looks with con- 
fidence for the defence of our 
country.”—We regard that insti- 
tution at once with pride and with 
confidence—and we agree with 
your honour that “ it can never 
want the patronage ofa provident 
legislature ;” surely not in times 
of peril like these. Your honour 
was pleased to anticipate a dif- 
ference of opinion, but we beg 
you to “ rest assured of our so- 
licitude, assiduity and best en- 
deavours to promote what from” 
our “ own convictions shall ape 
pear inost conducive to the good 
of the whole.” And we join with 
your honour in the wish that the 
“ wisdom which is from above, 
which is gentle and easy to be 
entreated,” may “ lead in our 
councils,” but we fervently pray 
moreover, that not only our con- 
duct, but that of the general go- 
vernment, may be directed by 
that wisdom, which is also pure 
—peaceable—full of good fruit— 
Without partiality and without 
hypocrisy. 
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On the Ist of February, Levi 
LincoLn, lieutenant governor of 
the state of Massachusetts, issued 
the following orders :— 


SIR, 

You are sensible that Con- 
gress is authorized, by the con- 
stitution of the United States to 
provide for the calling forth of 
the militia to execute the laws of 
the union, suppress insurrections, 
and repel invasions ; and that the 
president is the “ commander in 
chief of the army and navy of the 
United States, and of the militia 
of the several states, when called 
into the actual service of the Uni- 
ted States.” 

In pursuance of these consti- 


tutional powers, to prevent a re- 


petition of those rash, indiscreet, 
unwarrantable and alarming eva- 
sions of the laws of the union, 
which have disgraced our state, 
and been injurious to the respec- 
table citizen and fair trader; itis 
provided by the eleventh section 
of an act of Congress, passed 
January 9th, 1809. “ That it 
shall be lawful for the president 
of the United States, or such 
other person as he shall have em- 
powered for that purpose, to em- 


ploy such part of the land or na- 


val forces, or militia of the Uni- 
ted States, or the territories 
thereof, as may be judged neces- 
sary, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of this and other acts re- 
specting the embargo, for the 
purpose of preventing the illegal 
departure of any ship or vessel, 
or of detaining, taking possession 
of, and keeping in custody, any 


_ ship or vessel, or of taking into 
custody and guarding any specie 


or articles.of domestic growth, 


produce or manufacture ; and also 
for the purpose of preventing and 
suppressing any arnied or riotous 
assemblage of persons resisting 
the custom-house officers, in the 
execution of the laws laying an 
embargo, or otherwise violating, 
or assisting and abetting violations 
of the same.” 

Thus authorized and called on 
to execute the laws of the union, 
and to cause its authority to be 
respected, the president has di- 
rected the secretary at war to re- 
quest me as commanding officer 
of the militia of this common- 
wealth, to appoint some officer 
of the militia, of known respect 
for the laws, in or near to each 
port of entry within this state, 
with orders, when applied to by 
the collector of the district, to 
assemble immediately a sufficient 
force of his militia, and to employ 
them efficaciously to maintain the 
authority of the laws respecting 
the embargo. The president is 
peculiarly anxious that the of- 
ficers selected should be such 
who can be best confided in to ex- 
ercise so serious a power, with 
all the discretion, the forbear- 
ance, and the kindness, which 
the enforcement of the embargo 
laws will possibly admit; ever 
bearing in mind, that the life of 
a citizen is never to be endanger- 
ed, but as the last melancholy 
effort for the maintenance of or- 
der and obedience to the laws. 
Confiding in your discretion, hu- 
manity, patriotism and inviolable 
respect for the laws and the con- 
stitution of our common country ; 
in obedience to the direction of 
the president, and in pursuance 
of the foregoing authority, I do 
hereby designate and appoint you 
the militia officer near the port of 
entry for the district of ; 
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to whom the collector of the dis- 
trict is to apply, if it shall be ne- 
cessary, to accomplish the above 
specified purposes of the national 
government, and to execute the 
aforesaid laws of the union. You 
will therefore be prepared, and 
hold yourself in readiness, with 
those under your command, com- 
pletely armed and equipped at 
the call of the collector, and sub- 
ject to his discretion, to aid him 
with .your whole force, or such 
part thereof as may be sufficient 
to enable him, within his district, 
to discharge his duties, prevent 
disorders and opposition to the 
authority of government and car- 
ry the aforesaid laws into execn- 
tion. Recollecting that in the 
happy government established by 
the American people, the charac- 
ter of the citizen is not lost in 
that of the soldier, and that cool- 
ness, firmness, prompt obedience, 
and a sacred regard to the rights 
of society and individuals are es- 


_ sential to both; you will duly ap- 


preciate this opportunity of serv- 
ing your country, and of even in- 
creasing the confidence she has 
placed in you. You will make 
correct muster and pay rolls of 
such militia as shall be employed 
in actual service, and transmit the 
same to the war department of 
the United States. 
LEVI LINCOLN. 

Head quarters at Boston, Ist Feb. 

1809. 

By order of the commander in 
chief. 

WILLIAM DONNISON, 
Adjutant general. 

On which- the legislature, of 
that state, appointed a committee 
to enquire into this extraordinary 
conduct on the part of Mr. lieu- 
tenant-governor Lincoln. The 
following is the 
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REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, RESPECTING CERTAIN 
MILITARY ORDERS ISSUED BY 
HiS HONOR LEVI LINCOLN, 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, AND 
COMMANDS3R IN CHIEF OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS ; WITH THE DOCU- 
MENTS REFERRED TO IN THE 
SAME. 


The Committee appointed “ to 
inquire what military orders have 
been Issued by his honour the heu- 
tenant-governor of this common- 
wealth, or by the adjutant-gene- 
ral, for the purpose of calling on 
the militia of this commonwealth, 
to enforce the embargo laws; and 
the manner in which said orders 
have been issued and executed,” 
with orders “ to proceed on said 
business, and report on the sub- 
ject at large to this house as soon 
as possible,” have attended to that 
service, and ask leave to report, 

That on the first day of Febru- 
ary, instant, military orders were 
issued through the adjutant-ge- 
neral’s office, by his honour Levi 
Lincoln, lieutenant-governor and 
commander in chief of this com- 
monwealth; a copy of which or- 
der accompanies this report. 

They find by the statement of 
the adjutant-general, that these 
orders were directed and sent to 
the following officers severally, 
viz. Thomas Badger, lieutenant 
colonel commandant ; Charles 
Turner, lieutenant colonel; E- 
benezer Lothrop, brigadier gen- 
eral ; David Nye, lieutenant co- 
lonel; Baker Loring, Ebenezer 
Bowdich, and ‘Thomas Williams 
captains; James Brickel, major 
general; Charles Bean, Simon 
Nowell, and Moses Bradbury, 
captains; James Merrill, and 
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Charles Thomas, lieutenant colo- 
nels; Joshua Danforth, captain, 
Samuel Reed, lieutenant colonel ; 
and John Cooper, brigadier gene- 
ral; with the exception that the fol- 
lowing words were not inserted in 
the order sent to colonel Badger ; 
which the adjutant general states 
to have been omitted by mistake, 
viz. “ Recollecting that in the 
happy government established by 
the American people, the charac- 
ter of the citizen, is not lost in that 
of the soldier, and that coolness, 
firmness, prompt obedience and 
a sacred regard to the rights of 
society, and individuals are es- 
sential to both ; you will duly ap- 
preciate this opportunity of serv- 
ing your country and of even in- 
creasing the confidence She has 
placed in you.” 

Your committee find that the 
officers above named were desig- 
nated and appointed as “ the mi- 
litia officers” near several ports of 
entry within this commonwealth, 
“to whom the collector of the 
district is to apply, if it shall be 
necessary, to accomplish” the 
“ purposes of the national gov- 
ernment,” as “ specified” in the 
orders.—They are required to 
“be prepared and hold them- 
selves in readiness with those un- 
der their command, armed and 
equipped, at the call of the col- 


lector, and subject to his discre- 


tion, to aid him with their whole 
force, or such part thereof as may 
be sufficient to enable him within 


his district to discharge his du- 


ties, prevent disorders and oppo- 
sition to the authority of govern- 
ment, and carry the aforesaid laws 
into execution; and to “ make 
correct muster and pay rolls of 
such militia as shall be employed 
in actual service, and transmit the 


same to the war department of 
the United States. 

The places of abode of the offi- 
cers, and the ports of entry com- 
prised within their several com- 
mands, are stated in a schedule 
from the adjutant-general’s office, 
accompanying this report. 

Your committee find, according 
to the statement of the adjutant; 
general, that an officer has nok 
been appointed “in or near to 
each port of entry within this 
state.’—-No officer has been ap- 
pointed, according to his state- 
ment, whose command appears 
to extend to either of the ports of 
Castine, Frenchman’s Bay, Nan- 
tucket, Dighton, or Gloucester; 
unless the name of Gloucester 
ought to be added in the schedule 
to the names of Newburyport and 
Ipswich, opposite the name of 
general James Brickett, of Haver- 
bill; which the adjutant-general 
“ believes” ought to be the case, 
and which he says was accident- 
ally omitted. 

It will be seen by the said sche- 
dule, that Machias, Passamaquod- 
dy, and Moose-Island, are all pla- 
ced opposite the name of briga- 
dier-general John Cooper, of 
Machias. By the same documeni 
it appears, that the number of 
infantry, rank and file, of the en- 
tire command of the general and 
field officers afore-named, a- 
mounts to fifteen thousand two 
hundred and sixty nine. The ad- 
jutant-general does not state whe- 
ther there are troops of any other 
description under their command. 
Your committee could not ascer- 
tain the number of men under the 
command of the seven captains, 
thus appointed, because the re- 
turns of companies never appear 
in the adjutant-general’s office. 
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Contrary to military custom and 
the uniform usage in this com- 
monwélth, the orders to the bri- 
gadier generals, lieutenant colo- 
nels and captains were sent di- 
rectly to them respectively, with- 
out passing through the hands of 
their superior officers, and without 
consulting them, or giving them 
any notice of the same. 

The adjutant-genera! informed 
your committee, that he had seen 
a letter from the secretary at war 
to his honour the lieutenant gover- 
nor, upon the subject of these ap- 
pointments, but that he had no co- 

y of the same ; and that he belie- 
vedit had always been the practice 
with other governors of this com- 
monwealth to retain any comimu- 
nications to them from the secre- 
tary at war of the United States. 

Your committee did not think 
it-expedient to apply to his ho- 
nour for any communications 
which he might have received 
from the president or the secre- 
tary at war. 

Your committee, under the in- 
junction to report as soon as pos- 
sible, have confined their inqui- 
ries respecting the manner in 
which the orders of his honour 
have been executed, to the dis- 
trict of Boston and Charlestown. 
They find that Colonel Badger 
received the orders of the com- 
mander in chief on the second or 
third of February instant ; that by 
an order dated the seventh in- 
stant, he directed the commis- 
sioned officers under his com- 
mand to meet on the following 
evening on military business ; that 
the officers having accordingly 
convened, the orders of the com- 
mander in chief were readtothem, 
and they were required to hold 
themselves in readiness to march 
at a moment’s warning, with the 
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men under their respective com- 
mands, for the purpose of enfor- 
cing the embargo laws agreeably 
to the said orders. 

Your committee findthat some of 
the officers so convened, belonged 
to a detachment consisting of five 
companies, with a suitable pro- 
portion of officers, which had late- 
ly been detached from said colo-’ 
nel Badger’s command and put 
under the command of colonel 
Barnes, of Roxbury; and that they 
form a part of the 100,000 men 
lately drafted for the service of 
the United States. Application 
was made to colonel Badger, by 
some of his officers, at the time of 
said meeting and afterwards for a 
copy of said orders but they could 
not obtain them.—Application 
was also made to the adjutant-ge- 
neral fora copy of the orders, but 
without success. It was stated 
to your committee, both by the 
adjutant-general and colonel Bad- 
ger that doubts have been enter- 
tained respecting the authority 
of the naval officer of the dis‘rict 
of Boston and Charlestown, he 
had not been informed of these 
orders, and it was intimated that 
this circumstance had prevented 
the circulation of the orders in 
the usual mode. 

Your committee find that by 
the constitution of the United 
States, Congress is authorized 
“ to provide for the calling forth 
the militia to execute the laws of 
the union, suppress insurrections, 
and repel invasions;” and that 
the presidentis the “ commander 
in chief of the army and navy of 
the United States, and of the mi- 
litia of the several states when 
called into the actual service of the 
United States.” 

Your committe also find that 
by a law of the United States. 
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passed February 28, 1795, en- 
titled “ An act to provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the union, suppress 
insurrections and repel invasions, 
and to repeal the act now in force 
for those purposes,” it is enact- 
ed, * that whenever the laws of 
the United States shall be oppo- 
sed, or the execution thereof ob- 
structed in any state, by combi- 
nations too powerful to be sup- 
pressed by the ordinary course 
of judicial proceedings or by the 
powers vested in the marshal by 
this act, it shall be lawful for the 
president of the United States to 
call forth the militia of such state, 
or of any other state or states, as 
may be necessary to suppress 
such combinations, and to cause 
the laws to be duly executed; 
and the use of the militia so to 
be called forth may be continued, 
if necessary, until the expiration 
of thirty days after the com- 
mencement of the then next ses- 
sion of Congress ;” Provided al- 
wars, that whenever it may be 
necessary in the judgment of the 
president to use the military force 
hereby directed to be called forth, 
the president shall forthwith, by 
prociaiation, command such in- 
surgents to disperse and retire 
peaceably to their respective 
abodes within a limited time. 
Your committee find that when 
there was an insurrection in the 
western part of Pennsylvania, in 
ihe year 1794, and the insurgents 
finally perpetrated acts which 
amounted to treason, being overt 
acts of levying war against the 
United States, president Wash- 
ington then proceeded most scru- 
puiously, in conformity to the act 
of Congress then in force, * to 
provide for calling forth the mili- 
tia, to execute the laws of the 


union, suppress insurrections and 
repel invasions ;” and troops were 
called forth from several states 
at the request of the president, 
by the governors oi the same, in 
the usual manner, according to 
law and custom. The cor:mittee 
presume, however, that it will be 
readily perceived that nothing in 
the constitution or laws of the 
United States authorizes the pre- 
sident, under existing circum- 
stances, to call forth the militia 
of this. state, or any part thereof. 

By the 10th section of an act 
of Congress, passed January 9th, 
1809, it is provided, “ That it 
shall be lawful for the president 
of the United States, or such 
other person as he shall have 
empowered for that purpose, to 
employ such part of the land or 
naval forces, or militia of the Uni- 
ted States or the territories there- 
of, as may be judged necessary, 
in conformity with the provisions 
of this and other acts respecting 
the embargo, for the purpose of 
preventing the illegal departure 
of any ship or vessel, or of de- 
taining, taking possession of, or 
keeping in custody and guarding 
any specie or articles of domestic 
growth, produce or manutfacture ; 
und also for the purpose of pre- 
venting and suppressing any arm- 
ed or riotous assemblage of 
persons, resisting the custom 
house officers in the execution 
of the laws laying an embargo ; 
or otherwise violating, or assist- 
ing and abetting violations of the 
same,’ 

The present Icgislature of this 
commonwealth have “ resolved, 
that the said act of Congress, 
passed on the 9th day of January, 
in the present year, for enforcing 
the act laying an embargo and 
the several acts supplementary 
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thereto is, in the opinion of the 
legislature, in many respects un- 
just, oppressive and unconstitu- 
tional, and not Jegally binding on 
the citizens of this state.” 

But even if this act were ad- 
mitted to be constitutional, your 
committee donot find that by the 
said act, Congress have provided 
any new mode of calling forth 
the militia, and they conceive 
that the militia cannot /egad/y be 
“ employed” by the president of 
the United States, or by any per- 
son empowered by hi:», till they 
have been called forth in the 
mode which Congress had pre- 
viously prescribed. 

Your committee find that by 
the constitution of this common- 
wealth, chap. II. sect 1. Art. 
seventh, the governor is “ en- 
trusted” with all the powers in- 
cident to the offices of captain 
general and commander in chief 
and admiral, to be exercised 
agreeably to the rules and regu- 
lations of the constitution and the 
laws of the land, and not other- 

The same constitution, bill of 
rights, art. 17, declares that “ the 
military power shall always be 
held in exact subordination to the 
civil authority, and be governed 
by it.’ This great principle is 
repeatedly recognized by our 
laws, and was respected even 
amidst the horrors of a rebellion. 
By a law passed February 20th, 
1787, the preamble to which 
states that an unnatural and dan- 
gerous rebellion actually existed 
at that time in this common- 
wealth, it is declared, that “in a 
free government, where the 
people have a right to bear arms 
for the common defence, the mi- 
litary power are held in subor- 
dination to the civil authority.” 

VOL. 


In the 32d section of the militia 
law of this commonwealth, pass- 
ed June 22d, 1793, which pro- 
vides for calling out the militia 
“ in case of threatened or actual 
invasion, insurrection or other 
public danger or emergency,” it 
is enacted that whenever a de- 
tachment is made in any such 
case “ the officers,-non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates, be- 
ing able of body, shall be detailed 


Jrom the rosters or rolls, which 


shall be kept for that purpose.” 
And your committee do not find 
that the commander in chief of 
this commonwealth is authorized, 
in calling out the militia, to select 
and designate particular officers 
and particular corps of men, with- 
out regard “ to the rosters or 
rolls which shall be kept for that 
purpose.” 

Wherefore resolved—That in 
the opinion of this house, the said © 
military orders of the Ist of Fe- 
bruary instant, issued by his ho- 
nour Levi Lincoln, lieutenant 
governor and commander in chief 
of this commonwealth, are irre- 
gular, illegal and inconsistent 
with the principles of the consti- 
tution; tending to the destruc- 
tion of military discipline, an in- 
fringement of the rights, and de- 
rogatory to the honour of both 
oflicers and soldiers; subversive 
of the militia system, and highly 
dangerous to the liberties of the 
people. 

All which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. ISAAC MALTBY, 

Per order. 


The preceding resolution, ac- 
companying the report of the 
com.ittee consisting of general 
Maltby, colonel Thatcher, and 
captain D. Sargent, relative to 
the military conduct of the lieu 
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tenant governor since the execu- 
tive duties of the commonwealth 
have devolved on him, was debat- 
ed on Thursday last, and finally 
passed—Yeas 173—Nays 104. 


MEMORIAL. 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE SE- 
NATE AND HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The Memorial and Remonstrance 
of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. 


When the government of a 
free people is felt to be oppres- 
sive on the community; when its 
measures appear to originate in 
imperfect conceptions of the in- 
terests of the whole, or inatten- 
tion to the important concerns of 
any considerable portion; a de- 
cent respect for the opinions of 
their fellow citizens, and a just 
sense of their own rights, require 
of that part of the society which 
feels ‘oppressed or alarmed, a 
prompt and explicit declaration 
of their opinions. Such a course 
of proceeding, by producing early 
and frequent public discussions, 
is calculated to support all such 
measures as are wise and ex- 
pedient; and on the other hand 
it furnishes a seasonable oppor- 
tunity to the government to aban- 
don all such as are found to be 
impracticable or injurious; it is 
calculated at once to silence the 
murmurs of the people if they 
are unfounded, and to remove all 
their just causes of complaint. 

The citizens of Massachusetts 
are firm and. zealous in the vin- 
dication of their rights; but their 


/ 


habits and their principles equal- 
ly forbid a resort to violent, dis- 
orderly, or unconstitutional means 
for that purpose. They indulge 
a pride in the belief that the con- 
stitutions of government under 
which they live are so framed, as 
to afford a peaceable remedy, for 
every grievance to which they 
may be subjected. They have 
accordingly by petitions from va- 
rious parts of the state, express- 
ed to the president of the United 
States, their sentiments on the 
oppressive operation, and destruc- 
tive tendency, of the embargo 
laid on their ships and vessels in 
December 1807. This legisla- 
ture also, in the same spirit have 
heretofore endeavoured through 
their senators and representatives, 
to communicate to the govern- 
ment of the United States, their 
opinions and views of the system 
of policy lately adopted and pur- 
sued by the administration. They 
have seen with regret that these 
peaceable and respectful efforts 
have not produced any relaxation 
of the rigorous measures com- 
plained of; but that on the con- 
trary, it has been thought proper 
to enforce the embargo by «Jate 
act, excceding in severity ail that 
preceded it; an act, which if con- 
tinued in operation will, as we 
apprehend, not only complete the 
destruction of the commercial 
prosperity, but prove highly dan- 
gerous to the public liberty, and 
domestic peace, of this people. 
This legislature have also felt the 
most serious alarm from perceiv- 
ing the other measures, lately 
proposed and contemplated in the 
Congress of the United States, 
At this awful and. momentous 
crisis we ought not to affect ig- 
norance of those events, which 
on ordinary occasions a sense of 
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decorum might forbid our notic- 
ing. It would be a base derelic- 
tion of duty, if at such a moment 
as the present, we should permit 
a too scrupulous regard to mere 


forms to prevent our attempting 


every thing possible for the se- 
curity of our constituents, and for 
the peace. and happiness of our 
common country. This legisla- 
ture therefore with the plainness 
and sincerity which becomes the 


_ representatives of a free people, 


and with all the respect which is 
due to the honourable body which 
they address, do present this their 
solemn remonstrance, against the 
course of measures which is now 
oppressing this part of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Commerce has been one of the 
chief employments of the people 
of New England from the first 
settlement of the country; and 
their success has promoted and 
2' undantly rewarded the labours 
o agriculture. ‘The latter in its 
tun has extended and encourag- 
ed commerce ; and from the joint 
operation of these causes, New 
England, without any great sta- 
ple, and without any peculiar lo- 
cal advantages, has constantly and 
rapidly increased in wealth, pros- 
perity and power. If however 
the advantages of commerce were 
less obvious and less important, 
yet the habits of the country so 
long and firmly established, could 
not be suddenly changed, with- 
©ut producing consequences the 
most distressing and destructive. 
Our husbandmen and mariners 
eannot by an act of government 
be converted into manufacturers ; 
nor will our merchants and me- 


chanics ever consetit to abandon 


their cities, and retire from the 
sea shore, to clear up and culti- 
vate the wilderness. The history 


of the world has demonstrated 
that even the most despotic go- 
vernments have hardly ever suc+ 
ceeded in changing the habits of 
a great people: and most certain- 
ly in a free country it cannot be 
attempted with any prospect of 
success.) The measures adopted 
by the British government, to in- 
terdict or controul our com- 
merce, were among the most 
powerful causes of the revolution. 
The power of establishing com- 
merce is enumerated in the de- 
claration of our independence, 
among the essential rights of so- 
vereignty; and in the articles of 
confederation, trade, religion and 
the sovereignty of the states, are 
mentioned as the three principal 
objects, which that compact was 
intended to protect. In the pre- 
sent constitution of the United 
States, while the government are 
entrusted witha greater and more 
adequate power for the protec- 
tion and extension of commerce, 
the caution and jealousy of the 
people have imposed various re- 
strictions on that power. The 
government are prohibited from 
imposing any tax or duty what- 
soever on exports, lest in virtue 
of that authority, they might in 
any degree embarrass the expor-. 
tation of our produce. The people 
have manifested a similar dispo- 
sition in other articles of the con- 
stitution: and if at the time of 
framing and adopting that in- 
strument, any question had arisen 
as to the extent of the power, or 
the duty of the government in 
this particular; there can be no 
doubt that a clause would have 
been inserted, most explicitly de- 
claring the interests of commerce 
to be one of the principal induce- 
ments for forming the union, and 
its encouragement and defence 
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to be among the first duties of 
the government; while the right 
to annihilate or obstruct it would 
have been explicitly denied. For 
a long time after the establish- 
ment of this government, the 
fisheries, navigation and trade of 
the country were protected and 
widely extended. They furnish- 
ed almost the whole revenue of 
the United States, and encourag- 
ed universal industry. When in 
the year 1794 the commercial 
rights of the nation were assailed 
by Great Britain, the. mortal 
Washington, by dignified, fair 
and inipartial negotiation, pro- 
cured for his country ample com- 
pensation for past injuries, and 
security against future agegres- 
sions. In the year 1798, our go- 
vernment under similar circum- 
stances attempted in the same 
manner to obtain from France, 
indemnity for outrages, and a re- 
cognition of our rights; and when 
fair negotiation was found to be 
fruitless, they did not hesit.te 
immediately to adopt measures 
of defence, becoming an indepen- 
dent and powerful people. The 
success of these wise and patriotic 
measures, and the universal sa- 
tisfaction manifested by the peo- 
ple, in their effects, seemed to 
have decided forever the trte po- 
licy of the United States. But, 
in the year 1806, when our com- 
mercial rights were again attack- 
ed by the same nation, which had 
but imperfectly atoned for her in- 
juries in 1798, and in a manner 
more unwarrantable, insolent and 
outrageous than before, the peo- 
ple expected that the govern- 
ment would have recourse to the 
same policy which had formerly 
been crowned with such signal 
success. Instead of prompt and 
vigerous measures of defence, 


they have seen the government 
retire from the conflict ; and by 
annihilating their whole foreign 
commerce, tacitly confess, that 
they are unwilling, or unable, to 
protect it. This apparent ina- 
bility or indisposition to resist 
aggression, has furnished a pre- 
tence to another prince, to retali- 
ate on his enemy through our 
unprotected rights. Thus the 
United States are placed in a si- 
tuation, unprecedented it is be- 
lieved in the history of the world, 
being involyed at the same mo- 
ment in serious controversies 
with two most powerful nations, 
who are themselves at war with 
each other. 

The interdiction of foreign com- 
merce for an indefinite ” period, 
by perpetual laws, is justly con- 
sidered us a total annihilation of 
it. The peopie of this country 
are not accustomed to class among 
their rights, such enjoyments and 
privileges as depend on the will 
of any set of men whatever: under 
such circumstances they would 
cease to be the righis of a free 
people. Yet it is obvious that the 
acts laying an embargo have sus- 
pended their commercial rights; 
and if those acts are constitution- 
al, these rights can never be res- 
tored without a concurrent act of 
ali the branches of the federal 
government. The events now 
passing at the seat of government 
strongly exemplify the force of 
this remark. If one branch of 
the legislature, should be unani- 
mously inclined to remove the 
embargo, and even if the other 
branch should concur, yet the 
President of the United States 
may prevent the passing of an 
act for such a purpose; and if af- 
terwards only twelve members 
of the senate should adopt his po- 
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licy and unite in supporting his 
measures, the embargo must re- 
main in force. Most certainly the 
people of this country never in- 
tended to subject to the discreti- 
onary power of thirteen men, one 
of their most essential and inva- 
Juable rights. If the existence, 
or the apprehension, of war, would 
justify a temporary embargo, the 
spirit of the constitution, would 
demand that it should be imposed 
for a short and definite period; so 
as to require from time to time 
the same concurrence of opinion 
to continue it, which now is requi- 
red for its removal. 

In the act of Congress passed 
on the ninth day of January last 
for enforcing the preceding em- 
bargo act, this legislature see with 
extreme pain a perseverance in 
the system, which has proved so 
injurious to the country. But 
they are still more alarmed from 
examining some of the provisions 
of this act, which appear to them 
hostile to the dignity and inde- 
pendence of this commonwealth, 
and subversive of the civil liberty 
and constitutional rights of its ci- 
tizens. They sce there, the rights 
of individuals subjected to the ar- 
bitrary will of an executive offi- 
cer, instead of being defined and 
secured by standing laws; secret 
and variable instructions and or- 
ders of the president, entitled to 


equal respect with the laws of the | 


land : an indefinite and almost un- 
limited authority given to the of- 
ficers of the customs, without any 
warrant from a civil magistrate, 
to search for and seize the pro- 
perty of the citizens: excessive 
sureties required of men who 
are not even charged with any of- 
fence; and excessive fines and 
penalties imposed : individuals ex- 
posed to losses and penalties, for 


actions which were lawful at the 
time of committing them; and the 
benefits of a trial by jury in many 
cases virtually denied. If any ci- 
tizen who is aggrieved should ap- 
ply for redress to the laws and 
judicial courts of the common- 
wealth, their processes may be 
impeded, their officers resisted 
and their authority put at defiance, 
by the standing army of the Uni- 
ted States under the command of 
any inferior officer, empowered 
by the president. Thus when- 
ever a petty officer shall be found 
hardy and adventurous enough to 
exercise the authority conferred 
by this act, the sovereignty and 
independence of the state will be 
humbled in the dust; or its go- 
vernment must vindicate by force 
its dignity and its honour, and 
may be consequently involved in 
a civil war. 

This legislature cannot review 
without the most painful emotions 
the measures of the general go- 
vernment, which they have here 
been considering. They cannot 
without the most gloomy appre- 
hensions contemplate the probable 
consequences of a perseverance 
in those measures. They are 
constrained respectfully but most 
unequivocally, to declare their 
conviction that the several laws be- | 
fore referred to, which interdict 
the foreign commerce of the U- 
nited States, and which have im- 
posed numerous embarrassments 
on the coasting trade, "must have 
originated in a misconstruction 
of the federal constitution ; that 
they are contrary to the spirit and 
intention of that instrument; and 
are not warranted by any of the 
powers therein given by the peo- 
ple tothe Congress of the United 
States. Inthe hope of preventing 
any further evil consequences 
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from these measures, and with 
the most ardent desire to preserve 
inviolate the constitution of these 
states, and to remove every source 
of discontent and jealousy among 
the different members of the uni- 
on, this legislature do solemnly 
remonstrate against the several 
acts of Congress for imposing and 
enforcing the embargo; and do 
earnestly request your honourable 
body to take the same into your 
most serious consideration, and 
by repealing them to restore this 
peeple to their former enviable 
state ef freedom, prosperity, and 
happiness. 

It is impossible to contemplate 
the repeal of the several acts re- 
lating to the embargo, without 
considering the various substi- 
tutes for this measure, which have 
been proposed, and which are now 
before the public—This legisla- 
ture feel bound to express the 
strong and decided opinion they 
entertain on this subject, before 
any of these proposed measures 
shall be adopted. The expres- 
sion of this opinion is required by 
a just sense of their own rights, 
and those of the state which they 
represent; and also by a due re- 
gard to the sentiments and feel- 
ings of their constituents, which 
are well known to the individuals 
of this legislature, and which are 
so strongly displayed in the nu- 
merous petitions and memorials 
daily arriving from all parts of 
the commonwealth. 

The prohibition of all inter- 
course with France and Great 
Britain and their respective de- 
pendencies, would probably prove 
truitiess and inefficient, from the 
gtreme difficulty of enforcing 
Ms observance; and would thus 
serve to bring into contempt the 
laws and government of the coun- 


try ; or if enforced, it would im- | 
pose embarrassments on com- 
merce, nearly as fatal as the ob- 
structions created by the present 
embargo. It would soon become 
a restriction only on the orderly 
and well disposed part of the com- 
munity ; and would furnish op- 
portunities and inducements to 
the officers of government, by 
occasional indulgence and conni- 
vance, to promote the interests of 
their personal or political friends. 
But in another view of this mea- 
sure it appears still more serious 
and alarming. It is obvious that 
if the embargo was removed, our 
citizens would have but little in- 
tercourse with France or her de- 
pendencies. The total disregard 
of the laws of Nations, and the 
obligation of treaties, manifested 
by that government ;—the seizure 
and detention of neutral property 
in all parts of her dominions ;— 
the unprecedented decrees against 
neutral commerce promulgated at 
Berlin, at Milan, and at Bayonne ; 
would deter our citizens from ad- 
venturing in commerce with her 
subjects. ‘The proposed non-in- 
tercourse therefore would in ef- 
fect apply solely to Great Britain. 
The natural tendency of this mea- 
sure which is undoubtedly fore- 
seen if not intended by some of 
its advocates, would be to involve 
the nation in war with Great Bri- 
tain, a measure which would ne- 
cessarily produce a fatal alliance 
with France. 

The project of arming our 
merchantmen to resist seizures 
by either of the belligerents ap- 
pears to manifest a spirit, which 
when excited in a just cause will 
always be warmly approved and 
vigorously supported by the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts. They can- 
not cease to lament, that some 
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portion of this spirit had not been 
exhibited in resisting the first 
outrage on our rights, by the 
Berlin decree of November, 1806. 
If our government had at that 
time expressed a strong sense of 
this outrage on the nation; and a 
firm resolution to vindicate and 
maintain its rights, they would 
have been most cordially and zea- 
lously supported by men of all 
political parties—This project, 
if adopted now without limitation, 
however it may be intended by 
those who propose it, would 
speedily and inevitably lead to a 
war with Great Britain. France 
has comparatively few cruizers on 
the ocean, which is covered by 
the ships of herenemy. Our ves- 
sels would be seldom encountered 
by those of the former power, 
while hardly one would escape 
those of the latter. All our ac- 
tual collisions would necessarily 
be with Great Britain, who would 
thus be made to appear to be the 
only aggressor; and when the 
public sensibility was excited by 
these causes, the dictates of rea- 
son, of justice, and sound policy, 
would cease to be regarded. It 
cannot be too often repeated that 
such a war would necessarily in- 
volve a destructive alliance with 
France, which experience has 
shewn to be inore. fatal than any 
war; and which is universally 
dreaded throughout this part of 
the United States, as highly dan- 
gerous tothe independence of the 
nation, and hostile to the liberties 
of the world. 

The legislature of Massachu- 
setts express without reserve 
their sentiments on the con- 
duct of the two belligerent pow- 
ers of Europe. They cannot be 
restrained by the audacious and 
unfounded insinuation, that the 


people of New England are in- 
fluenced by undue partiality to 
either of these powers. They 
repel with indignation this slan- 
derous aspersion, which cannot 
be believed even by those who 
propagate it. It is refuted by the 
well known spirit and patriotism 
of this people; it is disproved 
by the annals of our revolutionary 
war, and by our whoie history to 
the present day.” ‘This state was 
among the first to resist the en- 
croachments of the British go- 
vernment at that time; her citi- 
zens still retain the same spirit to 
oppose unjust aggressions from 
whatever quarter they may be at- 
tempted.— While they cultivate 
this spirit, the pledge of their li- 
berties and their independence ; 
they cherish also those moral ha- 
bits and religious principles which 
distingnished their ancestors, the 
first settlers of this country. 
While vindicating their own 
rights, they are admonished can- 
didly to examine, and religiously 
to respect, the rights of others. 
They can never cordially engage 
in any contest which does not ap- 
pear to them zecessary to the ho- 
nour and the essential interests 
of their country; nor can they 
appeal with confidence to the God 
of armies, m a war which does 
not appear to them to be jst. 
With these impressions the le- 
gislature of Massachusetts, have 
deliberately examined the several 
documents respecting the foreign 
relations of the United States 
which were published by Con- 
gress for the information of the 
people. They have impartially 
weirhed and considered the dates, 
and the contents of the maritime 
decrees and orders of France and 
Great Britain, affecting the com; 
merce of the United States, and 
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the dispositions of those two go- 
vernments as manifested in their 
correspondence with our public 
ministers. The numerous and re- 
peated aggressions on the part of 
France, displayed in these docu- 
ments are as injurious to the ho- 
nour of the nation as to the inte- 
rest of the citizens; violating at 
once the sacred obligations of our 
treaty with that government, and 
the established principles of the 
law of nations. The remonstran- 
‘ces and complaints of our minis- 
ter appear to -havt been treated 
with contemptuous silence, or an- 
swered only with new outrages ; 
and he seems at last to have aban- 


doned all hope and expectation of 


influencing that gevernment by 
diplomatic representations ; and 


- to have left it to the wisdom and 


the spirit of the United States, to 
adopt such other measures as 
may be necessary to cause their 
rights to be respected. While 


* France shall maintain this con- 


temptuous indifference, and these 
hostile dispositions, it appears 
hardly possible to attempt any ac- 
comimodation with her, which 
shal! not tarnish the honour, and 
endanger the independence of our 
country. 

On the part of Great Britain, 
there appears from those docu- 
ments to be a disposition to cul- 
tivate a good understanding with 
this country. They have mani- 
fested a strong desire to make a- 
tonement and compensation for 
injuries that were even unautho- 
rized, and unintentional ; and to 
adjust the respective rights and 
claims of the two nations on such 
a basis as shall prevent future 
collisions. If these dispositions 
on her part are sincere, and we 
do not see in these documents any 
reason to question their sincerity, 


they should undoubtedly be met 
by a correspondent disposition on 
our part.— They certainly furnish 
an opportunity to attempt a nego- 
ciation, without any sacrifice of 
honourable sentiment or inde- 
pendent feelings; and this legis- 
lature havegreat confidence, that 
such a negotiation, conducted in 
a fair, impartial and candid man- 
ner, would speedily restore har- 
mony between the two countries. 
In considering the different de- 
crees and orders of France and 
Great Britain, it is obvious that 
those of the former have been u- 
niformly first in order of time and — 
most injurious in their nature. 
But even if those nations were, 
as has been sometimes asserted, 
on the most perfect equality in 
this respect, and if the conduct 
of each furnished such a cause of 
war as would leave only the choice 
of our adversary, every motive of 
policy would induce the United 
States to select france for her 
enemy. Without condescending 
to calculate with precision the 
comparative ability of those two 
nations to injure and annoy this 
country, the present state of the 
world should decide our choice, 
—In one event, we should have 
the satisfaction of aiding in that 
glorious struggle now carricd on 
in Europe against the tyranny of 
Frauce; and of assisting to main- 
tain the cause of that brave and 
gallant nation which has lately 
thrown off the yoke of her op- 
pressor; and which was among 
the first to pro:note our exertions 
in a like cause. In the other 
case we should immediately be 
arrayed on the side of France ; 
we should necessarily aid the gi- 
gantic strides of her emperor 
towards universal domination,and 
assist in annihilating the indepen 
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dence of nations, and the freedom 
of the world. 


Quebec, April 20, 1809. 


PROVINCIAL PARLIAMENT OF 
LOWER CANADA. 


SPEECH OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE 
GOVERNOR IN CHIEF, TO BOTH 
HOUSES OF THE LEGISLATURE, 
DELIVERED ON THURSDAY 
LAST— 


Gentlemen of the legislative coun- 
ctl, and gentlemen of the house 
of assembly. 
When I prorogued the last 
provincial parliament, it was un- 
der the impression, of a probabi- 
lity, that circumstances might 
shortly take place under which, 
I should be desirous of availing 
myself of legislative assistance ; 
and I hastened the election of a 
new house of assembly, in order 
that in such an event, no incon- 
venience might be experienced 
from the interruption that must 
otherwise have ensued, on the 
expiration of the term for which 
the last house had been chosen. 
It was impossible then to foresee 
that the pending discussions be- 
tween his majesty’s government 
and that of the United States, in 
which the interests of this pro- 
vince are so materially imvolved, 
should remain so long witho’* 
being brought toa decided issv 
It might reasonabl 
expected, indeed, 
the subject was discu... , we 
more wonld the true interest of 
the American become obyicus to 
the people at large of that coun- 
try, and that induced by these, 
long ere this.an «ccommiodation 
VOL. V. 
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honourable and advantageous to 
both parties might have taken 
place. Iam enabled to state to you, 
that such has not been the course 
that has been pursued. The con- 
duct ofthe American government, 
so far as we are acquainted with 
it, has carried with it no indicati- 
ons of a conciliatory disposition. 
In pity to the sufferings of their 
own people to whom it was infi- 
nitely more injurious than it was 
to those against whom the mea- 
sure was directed they have raised 
the embargo, but they have sub- 
stituted for it, an act by which 
after the 20th of May next all in- 
tercourse with Great Britain and 
France is prohibited. Asa fea- 
ture of hostility this iseven more 
strongly marked than the embar- 
go was, and when coupled with 
the language which was held by 
the leading people during the dis- 
cussion it underwent, as well as 
on every other occasion, in which 
England was adverted to, during 
the session of Congress, it fur- 
nishes no ground on which we 
should be led to a departure from 
that vigilance and caution which, 
in our peculiar situation, have 
hitherto been thought so neces- 
sary. I feel myself warranted in 
the reliance I place on your rea- 
dy co-operation in the renewal of 
those acts which, with a particu- 
lar view to this object, were pas- 
sed in the last parliament, and 
which will otherwise expire with 
the present session, or in any 
‘ther measure which may be 
emed expedient. 

In these eventful times no 
transaction however distant the 
scene, or however unconnected 
we may appear to be with the ob- 
ject, can be indiiferent tous, I 
have no doubt that your hearts 
giow with a generous sympathy 
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in the glorious cause in which 
Spain has drawn the sword, even 
though your interest were not in- 
creased in it by the interference 
of his majesty’s arms. However 
various the fortunes of the con- 
tending parties may have been, 
the issue is still in the hands of 
providence. Let us trust in his 
gracious interposition in favour 
of ‘a gallant people contending 
against the worst of tyrannies; 
but should he, for purposes un- 
known to us, finally doom them 
to fall, Britain may at least con- 
sole herseif with the reflection of 
having discharged a duty which 
cannot but be pleasing in his all be- 
nevolent eye; while the extent of 
the assistance she has afforded 
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them, and the magnanimity with 
which she has stepped forward to 
share in their dangers, must car- 
ry conviction to the world that 
she fights not for herself alone. 
A truth which the Portuguese 
nation has already experienced. 
That nation has been delivered 
from the most intolerable oppres- 
sion, by the successful victory of 
Vamoria, and the subsequent eva- 
cuation of their country by their 
merciless enemy.—E vents, which 
as they have added to the lustre 
of his majesty’s arms, are subjects 
of congratulation to us, as they 
must be of peculiar satisfaction 
that they occurred in favour of a 
people so long and so faithfully 
the friends and allies of Britain. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATI- 
ONS, AT CHARLESTON, SOUTH 


CAROLINA, FOR NOVEMBER, 
1808. 
Thermometer, Highest 78 
Lowest 44 
Mean 62 


Barometer, 30, 14 to 30, 68 
Hygrometer, damp, 40 to 98 
Fall of rain, | inch 2 tenths 
Prevailing wind, N. W. 
Days of rain, 3. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATI- 
ONS MADE AT CHARLESTON,FOR 
DECEMBER, 1808. 


Thermometer, Highest 73 
Lowest 39 
Mean 56 


- Barometer, 30, O to 30, 65 
Hygrometer, damp, 55 to 108 
Prevailing wind, N. W.—N. E. 
Fall of Rain, 3 inches 3} tenths 
Days of rain, 9. 

Days of thunder, 1. 


The ship Monticello from Li- 
ma, fell in with the wreck of a 
vessel at sea, on which was found 
a man, the last of the crew, who 
had preserved a precarious ex- 
istence for a number of days by 
feeding upon the bodies of his 
comrades. 

This statement, in the first in- 
stance, was considered too ex- 
travagant to be true; but it is 
now known to be a fact. It was 
also said that the crew cast lots 
which of them should dic, to sus- 
tain the lives of the remainder ; 
but this is not confirmed by the 
narrative of the survivor. He 
admits, however, that where any 
of his comrades died from hunger 
or thirst, he was driven to the 
necessity of existing upon their 
remains. 

When the captain of the Mon- 
ticello took this wretched man on 
board his ship, he gave him a 
change of clothes and linen, and 
would not suffer him to take 
much sustenance at one time. 
The first nutriment he gave him 


| 
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was two cups of coffee and a small 
piece of toast, and by adhering to 
this system, in the course of a 
few days, the man was quite re- 
stored to health. He proved a 
most excellent sailor, and was a 
great acquisition. But it is a cu- 
rious fact, that not one of the 
crew of the Monticello would, 
for a length of time, associate 
with him, on account of the diet 
he had fed upon: hoping to cure 
them of their prejudice, the cap- 
tain kindly invited the unfortu- 
nate seaman to his table; but this 
had not the desired effect; on 
the contrary, those persons who 
usually messed with ihe captain 
deserted his table. Vime, how- 
ever, and the general good con- 
duct of the man, resiored him to 
the society of his shipmates. In 
relating to them his sufferings on 
board the wreck, he abstained, as 
much as possible, from mention- 
ing the manner of his subsistence ; 
but the crew themselves had 
witnessed his food hung up in the 
shrouds, at the time he was taken 
from the wreck. 

Particulars given by the wreck- 
ed mariner are these; his name 
is Thomas Moorhead, a native of 
the county of Durham; he serv- 
ed his time to the seas in the 
coal trade; the ship in which he 
was wrecked was the Acorn, cap- 
tain M‘Leod, of Stockton, to 
which they were bound from A- 
merica, when on the S0th Oc- 
tober, a severe gale of wind came 
on, in which the ship made a 
great deal of watcr, and finally 
filled and overset, in lat. 51, long. 
48, by which misfortune, the car- 
penter, and a biack man were 
drowned. In about ten minvtes 


the sca carried away her main- 
mast and she righted again. 


At 
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this period the sea made a clear 
passage over the ship, but she 
couid not well sink, being laden 
with timber. The master, An- 
drew Brass, and John Simpson, 
a boy, were” washed overboard, 
but at day light the master was 
washed on board again, having 
been for some hours clinging to 
the picces of the wreck. All 
hands next proceeded to the fore- 
top and in five hours time two 
more of the crew died in conse- 
quence of the inclemency of the 
weather. Soon after the timber- 
man, Francis Bradly, Christopher 
Baly, and Thomas Bales, boys, 
nearly the whole of the remain- 
der of the hands, were frost bit- 
ten. In this deplorable situation 
they ali remained in the top four 
days, when not a fragment of the 
cabin was to be seen. Every 
thing was washed out of the cabin 
windows, except three pieces of 
meat, which were found in the 
stern sheets. The ships rudder 
parted on the 12th of November. 
Thomas Chariton, and the boy 
Charles English, died on the 23d. 
The master prolonged a miser- 
able existence to the 12th of De- 
cember on which day he died. 
William Pierson fell a victim to 
thirst—Ali the water casks were 
swept off the deck when the ves- 
sel upset on the 3lst. the little 
moisture they procured was from 
the rain that fell, and which they 
caught in their hats, &c. in the 
forctop. the Monticello fell in 
with the wreck of the Acorn, in 
lat. 41, long. 25, when the cap- 
tain humanely sent a long boat 
for Moorhead. He was taken out 
of the top where he had been 
Jifiy-one days, and towards the 
latter end expecting to share the 
unhappy fate of his companions. 
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St, Louis, Dec. 14, 1808. 


Mr. Rice Jones, member of 
the house of representatives from 
the county of Randolph, a young 
gentleman of amiable manners 
and exalted character, whose 
equal in literary knowledge and 
acquired talents, Indiana never 
has, and perhaps will not soon 
aguin be «ble to boast, was de- 
liberately muidered in tne street 
by a Doctor James Duniap, of 
Kaskaskia, hitherto considered 2 
gentleman, and eminent is « skill- 
fui physician, It seems that Mr. 
Jones had some time since an af- 
fair of Aonowr to settle with a gen- 
tleman of that place, in which 
Dunlap was his opponent’s se- 
cond; but it was prevented from 
coming to any fatal issue by a 
conciliation of the parties, on the 
ground, resulting irom the ho- 
nourable and manly conduct of 
Mr. Jones’s second. Since that 
time several biting and satirical 
squibs have been passed off in 
the newspapers by certain cha- 
racters of Kaskaskia, relative to 
that affair; and Mr. Jones ia de- 
fending his character from the 
reiterated assaults of enmity and 
malice, it is supposed added fuel 
to the inimicai flame in the breast 
of Duulap, which had been im- 
bibed at the time of the concerted 
duei, or perhaps previous. Dun- 
lap, we understand, had a few 
days before the murder, repeat- 
ediy threatened Mr. Jones with 
yoreal chastisement, of which 
the ook no wotice nor pre- 
pared himscif for an attack. On 
the fatal evening, age: Lule to the 
above mentioned Icticr, Dunlap 
met Jones in te street and run- 
ning up to him drew out a pistol, 
and holding it so near that the 


latter 


powder burnt the deceased con- 
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siderably, discharged it, and im- 
mediately mounted his horse and. 
fled. Jones fell, but was directly 
supported by some gentlemen 
who had been alarmed by the re- 
port of the pistol, among whom 
was William Morrison, esquire, 
vho asked him “ what was the 
matter !”? Jones answered “ Dun- 
lap has murdered me!” Mr. M. 
then asked “ for what?” and was 
answered * I] do not know;” at 
the close of the answer he expir- 
ed having lived about ten minutes 
after receiving the ball, and spoke 
sensibly to the last moment. The 
ball penetrated his chest just 
above the heart, and ranging 
downwards care out about the 
centre of the back bone. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM 
DOCTOR MITCHELL, TO THE SO- 
CIETY OF ARTS IN NEW YORK. 

Washington, Jan. 2, 1809. 

“ By an arrival from Sapeto, 
in Georgia, Mr. Spalding has for- 
warded to governor Milledge, at 

Washington, some fine specj- 

mens of sugar cane, which grow 

upon that island. This plant is 
ot the Otaheite and was 
introduced by M1 selding about 
three years ago. 7 he opinion of 
good judges is exccedingly fa- 
yourabie to the growth and sweet- 
ness of this cane. About three 
acres are already under cultiva- 
tion, and the plants are of a very 
promising aspect. From the ex- 
periments made upon the cane, 
it is found to afford abundance of 
saccharine -natter. The juice 
when boiled has already afforded 

a very rich syrup; and when the 

crops shall be sufficiently en- 


; 
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Jarged and matured for the erec- 
tion of proper works, no doubt is 
entertained of its being capable 

of chrystalizing into good grained 

sugar. Szupelo is situated on the 

coast of Georgia, about half way 

between the mouth of the Savan- 

nah and St. Mary’s rivers. It is 

supposed that all the land south 

of Sapejo, and which is favourable 

to the cultivation of sea island 

cotton, may be converted into su- 

gar plantations. 


Louisville, Kentucky, Jun 4. 


We have experienced the ef- 
fects of the most treinendcous and 
sudden swell of the Ohio river, 
ever known or heard of at this 
season of the year, by the oldest 
residents of this place, by a dif- 
ference of about 15 feet; and even 
the Spring freshets have never 
reached the same height but 
once, which was nearly twenty 
years ago; when the water was 
two or three feet higher. 

The present fresh has been ac- 
companied With the severest cold 
of our winters, which rendered It 
peculiarly distressing to those 
whose property lay within the 
reach of the flood. The whole 
plain from Louisville to Shipping 
port, below the second bank, was 
laundated and the streets of Ship- 
pingport were navigebic for boats, 
but as there was no current, there 
was no material injury or loss of 
sustained ex xcept what 
arost from tice improvidence of 
those who dif not pay attention 
to the safety of their cattic, hogs, 


&e. Some small and Jight buiid- 
ings were foun- 


raised fro-. their 
dations there und in the lower 
part of Loussville, but were not 


away. 
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Measuring from the surface of 
the lowest stage of water, the O- 
hio has raised about 31 feet on 
the bar at the head on the rapids, 
and 55 feet opposite Shipping- 
port, so that we find the surface 
as even here as at any other part 
of the Ohio; near the shore on 
either side of the river, a boat 
might ascend with nearly the 
same facility as to descend. 

No correct account has been 
received from any distance of con- 
sequence of the damages sustain- 
ed by the late freshets, but we 
are fearful of hearing much dis- 
tress pardicul: ly from the rivers 
and creeks that feed the Ohio, 
the wrecks of buildings that have 
drifted past this place, induce us 
to fear there has been great de- 
struction some where. Much 
praise is due to captain Beach 
who industriously assisted and ac- 
commodated some familics who 
were driven from the ground 
floors, on board his schooner 
which lay tm the stream before 
Shipping port. 

Mr. Tarascon’s mills at Ship- 
pingport, and Mr. Bullit’s mill at 
Clarksville, all near the foot of 
the rapid, are now emerging from 
the flood without appea wing to 
have suffered any material injury. 

Mr. Berthoud’s warehouse at 
Shippingport contained property 
to a very Nigh amount, which 
caused much anxiety during the 
swell of the river; but we ure hap- 
py to find that no injury was sus- 
tained. 

EXTRACT FROM A DIARY KEPT 
IN THE PLACE. 


19th. Weather moderate- 
rreeably with exercise 
portending rain, then 


Dec. 
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show—until noon wind from the 
westward ; afternoon eastwardly 
with hard snow—extremely coid 
—the Ohio is far more than or- 
dinary high for the scason. 

20th. Sleet—the face of nature 
has assumed an aspect to which 
it seems not entitled ; all is glazed 
with transparent ice, the trees 
labor under an unaccustomed load, 
to each bending twig adheres a 
dripping icicie—the well shaped 
wiliows imitate the richest chan- 
deliers; the picture is majestic, 
unpleasantly beautiful, and adupt- 
ed to excite melancholy, rather 
than deliyht. 

21st. Rain incessantly ! yet so 
cold as to giide off instantly, with- 
out reducing the ice except by 
friction. 

22d. Rain last night accompa- 
nied with most tremendous thun- 
der and lightning—a constant 
shower with some thunder during 
the day—a few hours afford a 
spring-like appearance, but not 
long enough to break the crust, 
and permit the earth to imbibe a 
drop of the torrent that poured 
from the ciouds. 

235d. An incessant shower— 
temperature about one degree a- 
bove freezing. 

24th. tlazey-—noon, freezing 
cold—QOhio repi‘ly rising. 

25th. Uxtreme cold—Ohio al- 
ready higher than it is known ever 
to have been at this season of the 
year, threatens destructio:---those 
nearest to tlie sweliing torrent are 
with cold and astonish:uent, dou- 
bly chilled—-no bounds can be 
prescribed, all dread, ail hope, all 
enquire to know, none answer— 
while houses, miils, stables, pro- 


vender stacks, &c. amidst crowd- 


ed drift-wood, the mezsure of 
which could be counted only by 
VOL. 
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the league, drift rapidly by, from 
an unknown distance. 

26th. Extremely cold, some 
snow—water rising rapidly. 


On the first day of January, 1809, 
there were lying in the ports and 
harbours here inentioned, the fol- 
lowing large quantities of ship- 
ping ; the principal part of which 
are totally dismantled, having 
been deprived of their usual chan- 
nels of trade by the embargo. 
Boston, 81 ships, 

92 brigs, 

79 schooners, 

61 sloops, 

313 
Charlestown, 13 ships, 

10 brigs, 

17 schooners, and 
sloops. 

40 

53 ships, 

35 bries, 

58 schooners, 

19 sjoops, 

165 
New Bedford, 57 ships 
23 brigs, 
27 sc!;ooners, 
sloopsand a Gun 
Boat. 


107 


Salem, 


Total, 625 


Amount of the different arti- 
cles imspected within the city of 
Baltimore, during the year ends 
ing the 3ist December, 1808, 

4,963 barrels pork 
i9 haif do. do. 
Ee 


~ 
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2,301 barrels beef ’ 
70 half do. do. 
3,281 kegs butter 
1,530 do. lard 
255,191 barrels wheat flour 
5,934 half — do. do. 
1,288 barrels rye flour 


5li half do. do. 
14,057 barrels herrings 
13 half ‘do. 


2,981 barrels shad 
139 half do. do. 
228 barrels mackarel, 
Al half do. do. 
77 barrels codfish 
139 barrels salmon, 
49 half do. do, 
59,372 1-8 cords wood 
11,396,189 feet plank and scant- 
ling 
3,903,344 shingles 
3,289,500 laths 
13,381 gallons domestic spi- 
rits 
4,572 do. foreign do. 
JOHN HARGROVE, Register. 
January 5th, 1809 
BILL OF MORTALITY, 
for Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
for A. D. \808—The fucts col- 
lected and arranged by Nathan 
Noyes, M. B. 


DISEASES. > 

Abortion, 
Angina Pectoris p83 
Apoplexy, OO 4 4 
Aptha, 1-2 
Atrophy, O 4 4 
Bleeding from 1 0 1 
the Lungs, 1 O 1 
Cholera, 
Cholera of Infants 
Cholic, 
Consumption, 10 13 23 
Convulsions, 3.3.4 
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Croup, 

Dropsy of § Belly, 
the Brain, 

Catarrhal, 

Puerperal, 

Rheumatic, 

Typhus, 

Inflammation ; Bowels, 
of the Lungs, 

Mortification, 

Old Age, 

Organic Defect, 

Palsy, 

Premature Birth, 

Scarlatina, 


Fever 


Burnt, 

Choaked by 
an orange 
Casualties< seed in the 
windpipe, 1 1 
Fall, 
| Lost, 


Total, 47 52 99 

Males, 166, Total, 
Marriages, 76 

Newburyport, is situated 42 de- 
grees, 47 minutés, north from the 
equator, and 6 degrees, 18 mi- 
nutes, east from Washington, 
contained, in the year 1800, 5946 
inhabitants. 


DEATHS IN BALTIMORE, DURING 
THE YEAR 1808. 

Annual report of deaths in the city 
and pfirecincts of Baltimore, for 
the year ending December, 27, 
1808, collated from the weekly 
reports of the health officers, as 
published in the several papers, 
together with the several disca- 
ses of which they died. 


DISEASES. 
Apoplexy, - 
Casualties, 


‘ 
| 
. 
a7 
j 
9 
~ 
99 


Total, 998 
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Consumption, - 155 RECAPITULATION. 
Cholic, - - 4 
Cancer, - = g 
Croup, (Hives) MONTHS. 
Cholera - - 173 
Calculus, - - l = 
Child-bed, - - 1 January, 45 25 70 
Drinking cold water, - 7 February, 46 47 93 
Debility, - - 7 March, 35 28 63 
Drowned, - - 24 April, 32 43 75 
Dropsy, - - 11 May, 41 43 84 
Fever Bilious, - $2 June, 44 33 77 
Cateru, - 1 July, 50 81 131 
Nervous, - 8 August, 37 80 117 
——— Intermittent, - 1 September, 48 35 83 
Puerperal, - 1 October, 49 A7 96 
and Chills, - 1 November, 44 26 70 
Flux, - - 4 December, 22 17 39 
bits, - - 41 — 
Gout, Total, 493 505 998 
Infantile, - 122 
Intemperance, 17 Bridgeport, Connecticut, Feb. 2. 
Inflammation of the brain 2 
Imprisonment for debt , | METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATS- 
Jaundice, 2 ONS 
Locked-jaw, - 2 
Lingering, 3 Tuesday, Jan. 24, 
Meazles, - - Sl Mer, at 20 | Degrees 
Mortification, - 4 Wednesday, 10} above 
Old Age, - - 51 Thursday, 19 } (0) 
Palsy, - - Friday, laf 
Putrid Sore Throat, - 1 Saturday, 8 all, at 
Pleurisy, - - 41 Sunday, 19 set 
Quinsey, - 1 Monday, 24 
Rheumatism, - 1 At an average of 16 degrees 
Scurvy, - - 1 above 0—3 degrees colder than 
Still-born, - - $2 the same season last year. 
Suicide, - l 
Sudden, - - Sl AMOUNT OF INSPECTIONS 
Teething, - : 9 In the city of Baltimore, for the 
Unknown, - - 77 last quarter, ending the 3\st 
Whooping Cough, =March, 1809, 
White Swelling, - 4 
Worms, - - 26 94,451 barrels wheat flour, 


2,809 half bbls. do. 
2,980 barrels pork, 


‘ 
. 
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50 halt bbls. do. 
175 barrels beef, 
6 half bbls. do. 
587 barrels herrings, 
86 do. mackarel, 
62 do. codfish, 
1 do. shad, 
1 do. sulmon, 
2 hait bbls. do. 
1,420 keys lard, 
954 do. butter, 
6,376 casks domestic spirits, 
292 do. ioreign do. 
197 ullages, 
563,741 feet plank and scantling, 
220,580 shingles, 
482,100 laths, 
JOHN HARGROVE, Register. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, 
Kor the town of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, from Jan. 1, 1808, to Jan. 
1, 1809. 


Under 2 years of age 69 

Between 2 and 5 20 

5 and 10 8 

10 and 20 11 

20 and 30 33 

30 and 40 29 

40 and 50 17 

50 and 60 21 

60 and 70 19 

70 and 80 15 

20 and 90 4 

SO and 100 3 

249 

Males, Fem. 

18 died in January, 12 6 
21 in February, 17 4 
23 in March, 
15 in April, 
22 in May, Ibo 
16 in June, 7 ) 
14 jn July, 9 5 


30 in August, 
39 in Septemper, 20 
22 in October, il 11 
16 in November. 8 8 
13 in December, 7 6 


DISEASES. 
Apoplexy, - 
thae, 
Billious Cholic, - - 
Childbed, 
Cholera Morbus, : 
Consumption, - - 
Convulsions, - - 
Cramp in the stomach, - 
Distraction, 
Debility, - 
Dropsy, - 
Dropsy in the head, - 
Dysentery, 
Fever, lung - - 
nervous, - 
remittent, - 
Haemorhage, - 
King’s Evil, - - 
Lethargy, 
Marasmus, - 
Mortification, - 
Morbus Cocarius, - 
Old Age, - 
Palsy, - - 
Quinsey, - 
Rum, - 
Sudden, - - 
Syphilis, 
Suppression of urine, - 
Throat Distemper, 
Whooping Cough, - 
Arsenic, - - 
| Burnt, - 
| Drowned, - - 
>< Fall on the ice, - 
> | Fall from a house, 
Kick of a horse, - 
| Stone lodging in the ear, 
Population of the town estima- 
ted at 11,000. 


= 
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IN MARBLEHEAD, 


The deaths last year 
were 
Belonging to Marblehead 


99 


(at sea, kc.) 19—118 
Births, - - 222 
Marriages, - 


During the year ending on the 
25th of December last, were im- 
ported into the port of New York, 


11602 hhds. 586 tierces, sugar, 
6273 bbls. do. 
20601 boxes, 901 barrels do. 
16708 bags Havanna do. 
4268 hhds. Jamaica spirits, 
8599 puncheons Windward Is- 
Jand rum, 
702 pipes brandy, 
339 pipes gin, 
718 hhds. 699 tierces coffee, 
2536 bbls. 34810 bags do. 
3 tierces 20 bbls. pimento, 
513 bags do. 
937 pipes, 717 hhds. wine, 
7904 qr. casks do. 
10350 hhds. molasses, 
34107 bales cotton, 
2041 hhds. tobacco, and 
4507 tierces rice, 


Government having lately erec- 
ted a light house on Fayerwea- 
ther’s Island, at the entrance of 
Black Rock harbour, on the north 
shore of Long Island Sound, the 
following general directions may 
be of use. The harbour of Black 
Rock, although safe and easy of 
access, yet is so situated that no 
direct course can be given to 
steer for the light, that will car- 
ry you direct into the harbour, as 
that depends wholly on the dis- 
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tance you are from the light at 
the time you make for it; there- 
fore judgment is to be used in 
varying the bearing of the light 
as you draw near in, which is 
easily done by observing the fol- 
lowing rule: In coming from the 
westward, if you mean to har- 
bour, to avoid the reef called the 
Cows, you may bring the light 
to bear N. and run directly for 
it, until within three quarters or 
half a mile distance, when if oc- 
casion requires, you may stretch 
into the westward in a fine beat- 
ing channel, having from five to 
three fathoms water, and good 
ground. As you approath the 
light, which stands on the E. side 
of the harbour, the water grows 
gradually shoaler to about two 
fathoms. ‘The mouth of the har- 
bour, although not very wide, yet 
is not difficult—the light bearing 
E. of you brings you completely 
into the harbour. ‘The island on 
which the light stands, and the 
reef called the Cows, on the south 
and west side from the harbour 
of Black Rock. On the eastern- 
most rock of this reef, stands a 
spindle, distant from the light 
half a league, the light from 
which bears N. half E. The light 
stands 44 rods from the south 
point of said island at low water. 
From this point puts off a single 
rock, thirty rods distant, on which 
is eight feet at high water, mak- 
ing in all seventy-four rods dis- 
tance. The light bears from this 
rock, N. by E. half E. As soon 
as you pass this point or rock, 
the harbour is fairly open to the 
northward, in any point from N. 
to W. N. W. You can run for - 


the light with safety, observing 
as you draw nearly in the above 
directions, and a due attention to 


the lead. 


The bottom for some’ 


> 


% 
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distance from this rock south- 
erly, is hard, but you may con- 
tinue your course, and it will 
soon deepen. It is safe and good 
anchorage to the eastward of the 
light for all winds from W.S. W. 
to N. N. E. quite down to the 
mouth of Bridgeport harbour, 
which is distant about two miles. 
The shore on the eastern side of 
the hight is bold too, in three 
fathoms close aboard the light 
and so continues until you are 
quite down to the south point of 
the island. This bay to the lee- 
ward of the heht, between that 
and Bridgeport, is one of the best 
bays for anchorage on the north 
side of Long Island Sound, and 
affords from four to three fathoms 
water, the light then bearing W. 


THERE ARE NOW LIVING IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Years. 
Mrs. Jackson, a widow lady, 
on the High Hills of San- 
tee, near captain Single- 


ton’s, aged 110 
Peter Carson, near Green- 
ville courthouse 107 
Frederick Hooner, near Or- 
angebureh 102 
William Atwood, in Abbe- 
ville, 100 


Mrs. Lane, near Statesburgh, 
whe, on Sundays, walks 
ten miles to church, at- 
tended by her descendants 


to the fifth generation, 95 
Mrs. Walker, near Dor- 

chester, 92 
Amos Tims, aged 83, and 

his wife, 91 


‘bhis coupic have been mar- 
ried 66 years. 


REGISTER. 

THE FOLLOWING PERSONS HAVE 
DIED IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
SINCE THE YEAR 1800: 


Mrs. Newby, in Laurens, 


aged T12 
Mrs. Minnick, near Edisto 

river, 108 
Margaret Dickson, in Ab- 

beville, 104 


tev. Jeremiah Ream, a 
preacher after he was 90 
years old, in Sumter dis- 


trict, 100 
Abraham Jones, in Charles- 

ton, 94 
Mrs. Hopton, in do. 90 
Thomas Sykes, do. 90 
Mrs. Ann Anderson, do. 89 
Miss Mary Bacot, do 89 
Peter Buyck, do. 87 
Mrs. Haynesworth, High 

Hills of Santee, 87 
Mrs. M‘Kewn; Dorchester, 87 
David Rasdel, 87 


Ralph Atmer, Theodore 
Trezevant, Elizabeth Ri- 
vers, Margaret Buckle, 
Christiana Damson, Ema- 
nuc! Abrahams, Ann Gray, 
Mary Tucker, Catharine 
Cordes, Sarah Jones, Sa- 
rah Butler, Ann Morgan, 
MargaretY oung, Margaret 
Woolf, Rechacl Caw—se- 
veral of whom were above 
80, but all reached 80 


Further communications of 
weil attested particular cases of 
lengevity, in South Carolina, are 
requested, especially of persons 
who were alive in 1808, or who 
had died within the preceding 15 
or 20 years. The more particu- 
iars are stated the better, espe- 
cially the place of nativity, length 
of residence in South Carolina, 
habits and health of the parties. 
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Such communications will be 
thankfully received, if they come 
to hand before the 28th of April, 
1809, by 

DAVID RAMSAY. 


Chester-town, Delaware County, 
January 11, 1809. | 


On Sunday last three young 
men, with as many young women, 
took a walk upon the ice in the 
creck near this town, which 
broke, and immersed them all in 
about fifteen feet water. A young 
man skaiting at a distance, per- 
ceiving their misfortune, imme- 
diately made for the spot, and 
without waiting to take off his 
skaits, plunged in, and happily 
succeeded with the assistance of 
some others who came to their 
relief, in rescuing the three young 
women and two of the young 
men—the other was unfortunate- 
ly drowned. Measures were in- 
stantly taken to find his’ body 
which was picked up about one 
hour after ;—while searching for 
him, a negro man, much intox- 
icated, although warned against 
attempting to pass the creek, was 
so obstinate as to persist, and 
also perished by the ice giving 
Way. 


“ T was present yesterday, says 
a letter writer at York, Pennsy!- 
vania, where a very fair compu- 
tation was made of the quantity 
of grain consumed by distillers in 
York county alone, which ac- 
counts for rye and corn sul! com- 
manding 2 «cod price. A brewer 
in York asserted, that in the last 
twelve months he had malted for 
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distillers 3000 bushels of rye, 
one gallon of which is the quan- 
tity employed for working three 
bushels of chopped rye or corn; 
there must then, through his 
agency, have been 75,000 bushels 
converted or more truly pervert- 
into whiskey within twelve 
months. There are two other 
brewers, each of whom has malt- 
ed about one third less, say 4000 
—so that the monstrous quantity 
of 175,000 bushels of bread corn 
from this county alone, has been 
squandered upon an article de- 
structive to the health and morals 
of the people. 


CONSULS AND COMMERCIAL A- 
GENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In Great Britain and ite domi- 


nigNs. 
CONSULS. 
William Lymen, London. 
Elias Vanderhorst, Bristol. 
fobert W. Fox, Falmouth. 
James Maury, Liverpoct. 
Joseph Wilson, Dublin. 
Phomas Auidyjo, 
( vice-consul ) 

James Holmes, Belfast. 
John Church, Cork. 
John Gavino, Gibraltar. 
Joseph Pulis, Malta. 
George Johnson, Giasgow. 


In France and its dominions. 
COMMERCIAL AGENTS. 
4 Havre de 


¢ Grace. 
Wn. Lee, com. agent, Bordeaux. 


Isaac Cox Barnet, 


/ 
‘ 
an? 
‘ 
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Thomas Aborn, 
v. com, agent. Cayenne. 


Peter Walsh, agent, Cette. 


j Isles of 
Wm. Buchanan, France and 


Bourbon. 
Etienne Cathalan, Marseilles. 
John Appleton, Calais. 
William Patterson, Nantz. 
Aaron Vale, L’Orient. 
Thomas Lovell, La Rochell. 
Francis Coffyn, Dunkirk. 
Henry Wilson, Ostend. 


In Spain and its dominions. 


CONSULS. 


Joseph Yznardi, Cadiz. 


Robert Montgomery, Alicante. 
William Kirkpatrick, Malaga. 
Lewis O’Brien, St. Andero. 
John Leonard, Barcelona. 
Tarragona 
and the isles 
John Martin Baa of Majorca, 
Minorcaand 
Yvica. 
John James Arm- § Island of 
strong, Teneriffe. 
Richard S. Hackley, St. Lucar. 


In Portugal and its dominions. 


Wm. Jarvis, Consul. Lisbon. 
James L. Cathcart, Madeira. 


Azores, or 
John B. Dabney, Western 


‘Islands. 


Within the Batavian Republic and 
its dependencies. 


Sylvanus Bourne, Amsterdam 


Con. Gen. 


In Denmark and its dominions. 


CONSULS. 
Hans Rodolph Saa- § Copenha- 
bye, gen. 
Island of 
Thomas Gamble, Cites. 
James M‘Greggor, 


In Prussia. 
Frederick W. Lutze, Stettin. 
William Clarke, Embden. 


In Germany. 


John M. Forbes, Hamburg. 


Frederick J. Wich- 
felhausen, Bremen. 
Philip Marck, Franconia. 


William Riggin, Triest. 


In the kingdom of Sweden. 
Robert G. Gardiner, Gottenburg. 
{sland of St. 
William Israel, Bartholo- 


mews. 


In the Italian States. 
Thomas Appleton, Leghorn. 
Alexander Hammett, Naples. 
Thomas H. Storne, Genoa, 
John Broadbent, Messina. 
Abraham Gibbs, Palermo. 


In Russia. 


Levitt Harris, 


In China. 
Edward Carrington, Canton. 


In Turkey. 
William Stuart, Smyrna. 


In Algiers. 
Tobias Lear, Consul General. 


In Tripoli. 
George Davis, Consw/. 
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In Tunis. 
Charles D. Coxe, 4gent. 


In Tangier. 
James Simpson, Consw. 


AGENTS FOR SEAMEN AND COM- 


MERCE. 

James Anderson, Havanna. 

. St. Jago de 
Maurice Rogers, ; Cuba, 
{sland of An- 
Henry Rose, 
Maurice Lysle, — Tortola. 
Lewis Forman, Porto Rico. 


Archd. M. Cocke, Martinique. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, 
For Portsmouth, New Hamfishire, 


for A. D. 1808. By Lyman 
Spalding, M. D. 

COMPLAINT. 8 & 

Abscess, - § 
Angina Pectoris, 6 
Aphtha, - 
Apoplexy, - = 
Atrophy, - - 6 2 8 


Bleeding at the sto- 


mach, - 
Cholera of infants, 
Consumption, - 8 12 20 
Convulsions, 7 12 
Croup, - - 
Dropsy, - - 22 4 
Dropsy, inthe brain, 0 4 4 
Dysentery, - 
Erythema, os 2 
Fever bilious, - 
puerperal, 
plumonic, am 6 

Typhus, 1 


VOL. V. 
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Whooping cough, 
Intoxication, - 
Malignant sore throat, 
Mortification, - 
Nephritis, 
Nonclosure of the fo- 
ramen ovale and ca- 
nalis arteriosus, l 
Old Age, - - 3 
Palsy, - - 
Phrenitis, - arg 
Schirrous bladder, l 
1 
2 


O 


Schirrous liver, 

Sudden, 

Worms, - - 
Burnt, 

Casualties, Drowned, 4 
Suicide, 1 


57 51 


BO 


@ 


Total, 


Males, 141 
Births, 275 


Still born, 8 Marriages, 56. 


RECAPITULATION. 
January, - - - 6 
February, 8 
March, - 
April, - - - 1] 
May, - - - 12 
June, - - - 10 
July, - 7 
August, 12 
September, - - 9 
October, - - 7 
November, - 21 
December, > - 4 

Total, 108 


PortTsmouTH, the capital of the 
state of New Hampshire, situate 
45’ 5’ north latitude, and 6° 26/ 
east longitude from Washington, 
contains about 7000 inhabitants. 

Ff 
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It is worthy of remark, that in 
the above, not one case of death 
by small pox occurs, whilst in 
Philadelphia 6} per cent. have 
during 1808, died of that loath- 
some and contagious disorder. 

Dr. Spalding has the credit of 
promoting vaccination with much 
ardour and steadiness in Ports- 
mouth, New-Hanipshire—where 
he first introduced it. The laws of 
the New England States favour 
its success, as they proscribe the 
small pox with the same rigour 
as the plague and yellow fever— 
classing them together. 


A circumstance occurred a 
short time since, while the work- 
men were repairing Christ church, 
Boston, and erecting some new 
tombs under it, that deserves to 
be recorded. The ground under 
the porch at the entrance of the 
church was directed to be dug up, 
this spot having been given for 
the erection of two tombs. At 
the distance of six feet from the 
surface, a grave was discovered, 
in which was found a coffin of 
hard pitch pine, comimonly called 
the Norway pine, very litt!e de- 
cayed, which on being opened, 
contained another of the same 
wood, very handsomely made, 
and not at all injured; the lid of 
this being lifted showed a body 
wrapped in tarred sheets, that on 
being removed from the face, pre- 
sented the countenance of a man 
that appeared quite recently to 
have died ; his face was fresh and 
florid as though just shaved ; the 
flesh hard tothe touch, and every 
appearance of a new corpse, from 
a short and not painfui illness; 
two or three sprigs of myrtle or 
box greenas just cut from the 


stock, were also laying on the 
outside of the tarred sheets. 

Both coffins had on their lids, 
in brass nails, the letters I. T. and 
a grave stone, at the head of this 
grave, declared the person a 
red there, to be Mr. John ” 
mas, of the island of Barbadoes, 
aged 45 years, who died 25th June, 
A. D. 1726, more than eighty two 
years ago. ‘The number of per- 
sons who came to see this curious 
fact, from the fineness of the pre- 
servation, and the manner of it, 
induced the wardens to direct the 
coffin to be closed again, and bu- 
ried, which it is, at the N. E. cor- 
ner of the church. ‘The soil un- 
der the porch was a_ yellow clay, 
mixed with small stones and some 
gravel. Whether the body had 
been partially embalmed previous 
to interment is pot known: but 
the verdure of the sprigs of myr- 
tle induces one to think it may 
be owing wholly to the exclusion 
of external air; yet his being of 
Barbadoes, and such care taken 
of the corse, with a view perhaps 
to removal, would occasion one to 
imagine the intestines had been 
taken out, and herbs substituted. 
The fact is, however, as stated, 
and the eurious may draw their 
own conclusions. 


At an election of officers of 
the New York Historical society, 
held at the city hall, 10th January 
1809—the following persons were 
chosen :— 

President, Egbert Benson. 

Vice Presidents, Right Rev. 
Bishop Moore, Brockholst Liv- 
ingston. 

Corresponding secretary, Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Miller. 

Recording do. John Pintard. 
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Treasurer, Charles Miller. 

Librarian, John Forbes. 

Standing committee, William 
Johnson, Rev. Dr. John M. Ma- 
son, Samuel L. Mitchell, De Wit 
Clinton, David Hosack, John 
M‘Kesson, Anthony Bleecker. 

The following persons were 
elected members: William Cut- 
ting, Doctor Benjamin De Witt, 
Thomas Eddy, Samuel M. Hop- 
kins, Peter A. Jay, Rev. Dr: Liv- 
ingston, R. R. Livingston, Gou- 
verneur Harris, John A. Osborne, 
John Remmey, Rev. John B. Ro- 
meyn, Gulian C. Verplank, col. 
Jonathan Williams, Dr. Hugh 
Williamson, F. B. Winthrop. 

This year commencing the 
third century since the discovery 
of this part of north America by 
Hudson,* the society has resolved 
to commemmorate the event ; and 
the Rey. Dr. Miller, will, by re- 
quest, deliver a discourse on the 
occasion. 

A committee was appointed to 
make a suitable arrangement for 
the purpose. 

The society also intends to ap- 
ply to the legislature at the en- 
suing session, for an act of incor- 
poration. 

The society stands adjourned 
to the quarterly meeting, Tuesday, 
1ith April next, 6 P. M. at the 
city hall, when the committee of 
arrangements will report. 

JOHN PINTARD, ree’d. sec’ry. 


* Hudson sailed from Holland 
in March, 1609, and discovered 
the river called by his name, in 
September following. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER 

AND DISEASES IN THE WIN- 

TER OF 1808-9, IN THE CITY 

OF NEW YOKK, BY DR. RICKET- 

SON, 


The first winter month began 
pretty cold, and continued so 
most of the time, though not 
without some intervals of mode- 
rate pleasant weather. 

Early in the second month of 
this season, the cold increased, 
and the ancient and common ob- 
servation, that “ as the days 
lengthen the cold strengthens,” 
was verified. This, though a ge- 
neral remark has not always held ; 
for in the winter of 1790-1 the 
first month was much the coldest. 

The coldest days in the present 
winter, were the 13th, and 25th, 
of the second month, when Fah- 
renheits thermometer stood at 13, 
and on the 9th of the third when 
the same stood at 6 degrees. 
These were called great extremes 
of cold by some—but they were 
far less than what occurred on the 
tenth of the second winter month 
1797, when the quicksilver stood 
at 20 degrees below 0, in Dutch- 
ess county. 

It is said, that it stood at Alba- 
ny, on the 12th of the last winter 
month of this year at 17 below 0. 

There fell many snows, but 
none deeper here than ten or 
twelve inches, which rendered it 
most of the season good sledding : 

Few rains this winter and very 
little thawing or open weather of 
long continuance—in short, the 
season resembled, both in steady 
cold and snow, the winters of 
former more than those of latter 
years. 

There was very little southerly 
wind during the whole winter. 

There occurred early in the 
winter and continued through the 
season, a great prevalence of colds 
and catarrhal complaints, and par- 
ticularly a painful affliction about 
the head and throat, which in 
some instance attacked the mus- 
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cles, inducing rheumatic tooth- 
ache—and in many others settled 
on the tonsils, or other adjacent 
glands, constituting quinseys, at- 
tended with higly inflammatory 
symptoms. 

This affliction of the throat 
was very common, and in some fa- 
milies,it passed generally through 
them. 

Some cases of violent colds 
were observed, approximating 
nearly to influenza. 

Pueumonic and Rheumatic 
complaints were among the dis- 
eases of the season ; but more com- 
mon than usual. 

The sume may be said of ty- 
phus fever, croup and consump- 
tion. The whooping cough cand 
muinps have been prevalent, and 
several deaths of the former have 
occurred. 

The scarlet fever has continu- 
ed to prevail throughout the win- 
ter ; and, in some instances, pret- 
ty severe; though far less than in 
1793 and 4, when it was attended 
with great mortality. 

Notwithstanding the established 
efficacy of the vaccine disease, 
when properly conducted, in se- 
curing the human constitution 
against the small pox; and not- 
withstanding the exertions and 
practice of many physicians to 
encourage the former, und to dis- 
courage the latter, with the kind 
offer of the kine pock stitution or 
dispensary, in this city, to extend 
its benefifs to the poor, the small 

x stilim keeps alive; and it 
is true, though unpleasant and 
strange to relate, that about seven- 
ty deaths are recorded in tis city’s 
bills of mortality for the winter, 


of this loathsome disease, which 


might be expunged from the list 
of humen maladies. 
That the prejudices of man- 
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kind are not, suddenly removed, 
may be seen in the introduction 
of the innoculation for the small 
pox; and is further exemplified 
in the practice of vaccination, 
which wiil, perhaps, never be 
without its opposers. This calls 
for great vigilance and perseve- 
rance in humane and philanthro- 
phic minds to discourage by eve- 
ry exertion a sore and mortal di- 
sease, and to extirpate it with one, 
so mild as hardly deserves the, 
hame, and promises one of the 
greatest blessings to the human 
race. 

An Official List of the Exports 
Jrom Quebec, between the \st 
January, and 12th November, 
1808, coniains the following ar- 
ticles : 


EXPORTS FROM QUEBEC. 


186,708 bushels wheat, 

148,462 barrels flour, 
31,587 quintals biscuit, 
52,934 bushels peas, 
15,840 do. flaxseed, 

179 tierces 2 - k 

1,732 bbls. § PO™ 
2,949 quintals codfish, 
6,485 ox horns, 
30,838 casks pot and peari © 
ashes, 

pieces oak timber, 
do. pine do. 

staves and heading, 

stave ends, 

pine boards and plank, 

pieces oak plank 

handspikes, 

gars, 

musts, 

bowsprits, 

pine spars, 

hoops 12 feet long, 

shingles, 

pieces lathwood, 
do. scantling. 


12,372 
14,510 
1,824,861 
62,453 
194,477 
209 
4,144 
6,723 
3,994 
373 
1,612 
215,500 
60,520 
130,915 


2,426 
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In the course of this period of 
jess than eleven months, there 
were cleared out from Quebec, 
334 vessels, bearing 70,275 tons, 
and employing 3330 men;—the 
new shipping, employed during 
this period, is calculated at 3,902 
tons. 


Wilmington, North Carolina, 
January 31, 1809. 


A gentleman by the name of 
James White lost on the 11th 
inst. his pocket book, containing 
about 15,000 dollars. He was 
unable before he set off for the 
northward to discover any thing 
relative to it. On Saturday last 
a negro fellow employed to mend 
part of a tence that had been 
blown down, and in digging a 
hole for a post, his spade struck 
against a smail eartaen jug, he 
threw it into the yard, where it 
remamed two days, when a fe- 
male servant picked it up and 
discovering some paper in the 
inside which she tried to get out 
with her knitting needle, not suc- 
ceeding, she carried it to a clerk 
imthe collector’s office, who broke 
the jug, when to his astonish- 
ment there feli out the following 
bills, in different envelopes and la- 
belied: two bills of i000 dollars 
each, four of 506, fifty-four of 
100; and of Cape Fear bills four 
of 10 and six of 5—making al- 
together 9470 dollars, ail of which 
have been since lodged in the 
bank. The printers in Baltimore 
and north-east of it are request- 
ed to publish this for the inior- 
mution of the gentleman concern- 
ed, who we understand is now on 
his way to Boston. 
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Brownsville, Pennsylvania, 
January 31, 1809. 


On the 19th instant, about 11 
o’clock, Mr. Johnston Elliott, a 
young man about twenty years of 
age, and his brother James, the 
two only sons of a widow, return- 
ing witha waggon from Newbold’s 
mill, on Little Redstone creek, 
riding, one upon each hind horse, 
without the least appearance ‘of 
danger from wind or storm, a 
large limb of a dead tree drop- 
ped exactly between the two bro- 
thers, and gave a fatal blow to 
the former, after which he lived 
ten or twelve hours. Three phy- 
sicians were immediately sent for, 
who were preparing to trepan his 
scull, but he in the mean time 
expired. What adds to the la- 
mentable catastrophe, is, that the 
disconsolate mother about three 
years ago, lost her good husband 
by the falling of atree.  Mys- 
terious are the ways of provi- 
dence, but always wise and good,” 
we therefore hope, “ they are 
taken away from the eviltocome.” 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, Feb, 8, 1809. 


Agreeably to the order of the 
house yesterday, they proceeded, 
in conjunction with the senate, to 
an examination of the electoral 
votes for president and vice-pre- 
sident of the United States. 

Previously to the entry of the 
senate, Mr. Randolph wished to 
know who was to preside during 
the meeting of the two houses‘ 
Whether the president of the 
senate or the speaker of this 
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house? He never could consent 
to. surrender the right of the 
house by having the chair given 
up merely because the senate 
were to attend here to witness 
the counting of the votes. 

The words of the constitution 
on the subject are as follow— 
“ The president of the senate 
shall, in the presence of the se- 
nate and the house of represen- 
tatives, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then be 
counted.” 

After some-conversation on the 
subject, Mr. Nicholas moved 
that a message be sent to the 
senate to inform them that this 
house is now ready to attend 
them in opening the certificates, 
and counting the votes of presi- 
dent and vice-president of the 
United States, in pursuance of 
the resolutions of the two houses 
of Congress of the 7th inst. and 
that the clerk of the house do go 


with the said messace. 


Mr. Davenport was in favor of 
the motion. 

Mr. Randolph observed that 
some sort of courtesy was due to 
the senate by the house, but he 
was not willing to pay it at the 
sacrifice of the rights of the 
house. To some gentlemen it 
might appear to be unimportant, 
but it was not so in his view of 
the subject. He wished it not to 
be entered on the journal of the 
senate as a right which they pos- 
sessed» In every thing that re- 
lated to the privileges of the 
house he would stickle for the 
ninth part of a hair. It was well 
known that encroachments, inch 
by inch, has been made on legis- 
lative privileges in Great Britain, 
until they became nearly extinct. 
These imperceptible encroach- 
ments may, one by one, eventu- 


ally deprive the house of its 
rights and dignity ; because power 
begets power as money begets 
money. As one body relaxes, so 
the other may and does frequent- 
ly encroach. The president of 
the senate is to count the votes ; 
but it is not thence implied, ne- 
cessarily, that he is to preside at 
the sitting of the two houses in 
this hall. If he comes into this 
house he shall come here on 
courtesy; he shall not assume 
your chair as matter of right, but 
he may be invited to it as a mat- 
ter of favor. A committe ought 
to be appointed to announce to 
him as a matter of courtesy, (if 
he is to preside) that it is the 
will of this house to invite him to 
preside. He would squabble for- 
ever, before he would yield an 
inch of the privileges of the re- 
presentatives of the people. 

Mr. Smilie remarked, that as 
the two houses would be in con- 
vention, and as the constitution 
assigned the duty of counting the 
votes to the president of the 
senate it was to be presumed 
that that officer was expected to 
preside ; and the speaker of this 
house could be considered in no 
other grade during the counting 
than any other member of the 
house. 

Mr. Macon observed, that he 
had understood that Mr. Adams, 
when vice-president, presided at 
the counting of the votes previ- 
ous to his election to the presi- 
dential chair. He never knew 
before that there was a doubt as 
to its propriety. 

Mr. Lyon wanted to know what 
was to be done if there should be 
a proposition to make by any 
member of this house; could that 
proposition be made to a gentle- 
man who was not its speaker? If 
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this house were to go to the se- 
nate on such an occasion, they 
would go as spectators ; and, con- 
sequently, the person who usual- 
ly presided in the house where 
they convened ought to preside 
in such a case. He thought the 
speaker the most suitable charac- 
ter to preside in this case. 

The question being taken on 
Mr. Nicholas’s motion there were 
98 to the affirmative. 

Mr. Randolph now moved that 
the senate be informed of the 
above resolution; also, that the 
house are ready to receive them, 
and that the president of the 
senate will please to take the 
speaker’s seat for the purpose of 
counting the votes for president 
and vice-president. This reso- 
Jution was carried, and it was or- 
dered that the clerk of the house 
go with the said message. 

On the proposition of Mr. Van 
Dyke it was determined that on 
the entry of the senate the mem- 
bers would receive that body 
standing and uncovered. 

At about half past 12, the senate 
entered the chamber, preceded by 
their president fro tempore, (Mr. 
Miiiedge, of Georgia) who, hav- 
ing taken the chair of the speak- 
er, and the members of the se- 
nate taking the chairs assigned 
for them on the south-east side of 
the chamber, the tellers took 
seats in front of the chair. 

On behalf of the senate gene- 
ral S. Smith, and on behalf of the 
house Mr. Nicholas and Mr. Van 
Dyke. 

Then the president of the se- 
nate began to open the packets 
from the severa! electoral col- 
leges, commencing at N. Hamp- 
shire and proceeding southward. 
Generel Smith read the several 
returns and vouchers from the 


states, and the duplicates were 
examined by the tellers on the 
part of the house, the annunci- 
ation of the votes being made by 
general Smith, which was re- 
peated by the secretary of the 
senate, and the clerk of the house 
of representatives. The tellers 
after having counted the returns 
made by the several states agree- 
ably to the constitution, reported 
to the president, who announced 
the same to the two houses as 
follows : 

“ From a report of the tellers 
for counting the votes given for 
president and vice-president of 
the United States they appear as 
follow :” 

He then read the returns of the 
several states. The following is 
the official result: 


Tor President. 

James Madison, 122 
Charles C. Pinckney, 47 
George Clinton, 6——53 


Majority for James Madison, 69 


For Vice President. 


George Clinton, 113 
Rufus King, 47 
John Langdon, 9 
James Madison, 3 
James Monroe, 3S———62 


Majority for George Clinton, 5} 


One of the votes of Kentucky 
was lost by the sickness of an 
elector. 

After which.he said— 

«“ The whole number of votes 
being 175, 88 of which are a ma- 
jority. 

“ For President of the United 
States, James of Vir- 
ginia, has 122 votes, which being 
a majority of all the votes of the 
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respective states, I therefore de- 
clare that the saidJ AMES MADISON, 
ts elected President of the United 
States for four years, commen- 
cing on the fourth of March next. 
Andthat GEoRGE CLINTON, of New 
York, having 113 votes, being a 
majority of all the votes of the 
respective states, I therefore de- 
clare that the said GEORGE CLIN- 
Ton is elected vice-firesident of 
the United States for four years, 
commencing on the fourth day of 
March next. 

The senate immediately rose 
and retired in the same order in 
which they entered. 


Hartford, Connecticut, Feb. 15. 


His excellency governor Trum- 
bull has issued his notices to con- 
vene the legislature of the state, 
in this city, on the 23d of this in- 
stant, February. 


fahrenheit’s thermometer at sun- 
rise. 


Thurs. 9th Feb. 17 deg. below 0 


Fri. 10th. 3 do. above 0 
Sat. lith = - 7 do. above 0 
Sun. 12th. 18 do. below 0 


New London, Connecticut, Febru- 
ary 15. 


DEGREES OF COLD. 


On Thursday the 9th inst. at 7 
o’clock P. M. 7 miles west of 
this city, the mercury in Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer, sunk to 534 
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degrees below freezing point— 
At the same time at Bridgport it 
fell 9 degrees below 0. This is 
the severest winter experienced 
here since 1780. The whole sur- 
face of the earth is covered with 
snow, of the depth of nearly three 
feet. The lower part of our har- 
bour which has been closed with 
ice is now open. 


Bridgport, Connecticut, February 
9. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATI- 


ONS. 
Tues. Jan. 31. Mer. at?) De- 
Wed. Feb. 1 5 | grees 
Thurs. 2 25 | above 
Fri. 3 4 > (0) 
Sat. 24] all at 
Sun. 5 13} sun- 
Mon. 6 24} rise. 


At an average of 16 degrees a- 
bove O—17 degrees colder than 
the same season JaSt year. 

At sun-rise this morning (Feb. 
9.) the mercury stood at 8 de- 
grees below 0. 


Bridgport, Connecticut, February 
16. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATI- 
ONS. 


Tues. Feb. 7. Mer. at 27) De- 
Wed. 8, 24] grees 
Thurs. 9, 8 below (0) | above 
Fri. 10, 3below (0)> 0 
Sat. 10] allat 
Sun. 12, 7 below (0)]| sun- 
Mon. 13, 16] rise. 
At an average of 7 degrees a- 
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bove (0)—21 degrees colder than 
. the same season last year. And 
by observation is 5 degrees cold- 
er than any week for more than 
20 years back. 


Vessels in the port of Phila- 
delphia, 21st February, 1809, in- 
cluding those at the point, a- 
mounting to 300, viz. 

142 ships, 

92 brigs, 

59 schooners 
293 

On the stocks ready to launch, 
5 ships and 2 schooners. 

The above does not include 
coasters, of which there may be 
15 or 20 principally schooners. 


February 27. 

The dwelling house of Mr. 
Lewis Bridges, of Franklin coun- 
ty, (North Carolina) was consu- 
med by fire and with it three of 
his sons aged 17, 14, and 10 years. 
A fourth son (about 2! years old) 
in escaping through the flames, 
was so much burnt that it is 
thought he will not recover. Mrs. 
Bridges was also. very much 
burnt, in endeavouring to rescue 
one of her sons who succeeded in 
getting nearly to the door. Mr. 
and Mrs B. were sleeping in an 
adjoining house, and alas! were 
only roused in time to view the 
sad fate of their children, without 
the power to relieve them. We 
learn with satisfaction that the 
citizens of Franklin have taken 
measures to relieve these dis- 
tressed parents, who, in the even- 


ing of their days, have thus been. 


deprived of their children (on 
VOL. 


whom they depended for support) 
and property. 


TRIAL OF GEORGE HOWELL AND 
JAMES MITCHILL FOR FORGE-~ 
RY—NEW-YORK. 


On Saturday last the general 
sessions of the peace adjourned, 
after sitting the unusual space of 
three weeks. 

The last cause which occupied 
the jury till a late hour on Friday, 
was that of HOWELL and MITCHILL 
jointly indicted for forging acheck 
on the Merchants’ Bank, in the 
following words and figures: 


New York, 27th Feb. 1809. 


“ Cashier of the Merchant’s 

“ Bank in the city of New York, 

“ pay 4095, or bearer, six hun- 

“ dred and eighty five 20-100 dol- 
“ lars. 

“ BENJAMIN BUTLER.” 


The mayor, in charging the 
jury, observed that the juridical 
history of no country on the earth 
could furnish an instance of 
more refined stratagem, or more 
complicated fraud. The follow- 
ing facts, disclosed upon the trial, 
will shew how well that observa- 
tion was warranted. 

On the 27th of February, Mr. 
John Guest, cabinet maker, in 
Greenwich street, received the 
following letter, bearing the New 
York post-mark of that day. 


Brunswick, 25th February 1809. 


“ When I wrote you last, I did 
not expect to trouble you again. 
have received another pay- 
ment of 685 dollars which I beg 
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of you to collect.and enclose me 


in bills of 100 dollars. 

* You will keep 35 dollars for 
a bureau and casing ; and pay the 
freight, if you have enough left. 
You will send it to the care of 
the Reverend Doctor Cooper, ut 
Hudson, as soon as the river is 
open, which will not be long first. 
You will please to enclose the 
writing desk in one of the draw- 
ers of the bureau, as my friend 
did not pass through New York 
as he expected. Please to let e 
know the price at which you can 
Jet me have a mahogany dining 
table of about 5 and a half feet 
long, and a handsome tea table. 
Please enclose my letter under 
cover, well sealed, to Messrs l. & 
A. Degraw, Brunswick, and pay 
the postage. 

“ ] am your obd’t sert. 
ABM. COOPER. 

“ I send this by a private hand, 
who will call on you or send it to 
you.” 


In this letter was enclosed the 
forged check, executed inso. as- 
terly a manner as not only to de- 
ceive the first teller of the bank, 
but, (according to tlie testimony 


_of Mr. Catlin, the cashier) sufii- 


cient to have imposed upon him, 
although the vigilance and activity 
he discovered in his pian of de- 


-tection shew him to be no easy 


dupe. Mr. Guest received the 
money witiout any difficulty. 

It may be worth wile toolserve 
that near 6 months ago, in the 
month of December last, Mr. 
Guest had received from this sup- 
posed Abin. Couper one or iwo si- 
miljar commissions, and had inno- 
cently received money for a for- 
ged check, which he had remitted 
without suspecting or being sus- 
pected, and no detection had ever 
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followed till now. The two fol- 
lowing letters, which were not 
allowed to be read on the trial, 
will in some degree explain why 
the forger had then and now 
thought proper to adopt the name 
of Abraham Cooper in order the 
better to deceive Mr. Guest: 
The fact being, that 2 young lads 
named Cooper were apprentices 
to Mr. Guest, and nephews to the 
prisoner Howell, and that they 
had a relation in some distant 
part of I.ong Island of the name 
of Abraham Cooper. 


first letter written by the supipo- 
sed Abraham Coopier to Mr. 
Guest. 


“ Brunswick, \et December, 1808. 


“ As my cousins William and 
Peter Cooper live with you, I 
take the liberty of enclosing twen- 
ty dollars of Pittsburgh and Bridg- 
port bank notes, and request that 
you will be so good as to go to 
Mr. Butler’s in VVall street, and 
get them changed for New York 
or Jersey bank notes, und send 
them back to me by post to-mor- 
row. As you will have to pay 
something for getting them chan- 
ged, there rsay be sou.e small 
change which you need not send 
to me, as I shall have occasion 
to write to you again in a day or 
two, having some money to re- 
ceive in New York, which per- 
haps I may trouble you to coliect 
for me, as 1 am not sure that my 
business will permit me to go to 
town myself. I wish to know if 
you can furnish me with a hand- 
some bureau, to cost about twen- 
ty-five dollars; and a smail wri- 
ting desk, to cost about ten dol- 
lars. Let me know how soon you 
will be able to ship them for me 
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to Hudson, and also the lowest 
price you can put them at, that I 
may send youthe amount. Give 
my love to cousins. 

* J am your obedient servant, 

“ ABM. COOPER. 

“ AsI will go to Newark to- 
morrow, you will please direct 
your answer to me there.” 


The second letter of the month 
of December follows, and relates 
to a transaction of which no author 
had hitherto been discovered ; but 
upon which the grand jury found 
a separate bill against Howell. 


Second letter of Abrahim Cooper, 
to Mr. Guest, enclosing the coun- 
terfeit check of 380 dollars above 
alluded to. 


“ Brunswick, 29 Dec. 1808. 

“ I received yours with the 19 
dollars, and have been waiting to 
get the order for the money due 
me. I now send you a check for 
three hundred and eighty dollars, 
and request you will keep ten 
dollars for the writing desk, and 
enclose me the balance (three 
hundred and seventy doilars) by 
return post, in seven bank notes 
of fifty dollars each, and the rest 
in sraall bills—Put my letter in 
an enclosure, directed to Mr. 
Brown, tavern-keeper, here, and 
pay the postage out of the half 
dollar. Please to seal it well, as 
it is safer that it should not be 
known to contain money; and 
seal it with wafers, as your seal- 
ing wax was bad, and your former 
letter almost open. I will take a 
bureau as soon as the vessels 
commence running again, as I am 
told they have stopped. If, how- 


ever, they have not, let me know 
it, and 1 will send you the pricc 
of one, so that you muy ship it to 
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Hudson immediately. A friend of 
mine, who will be in New-York, 
in about ten days, on his way to 
Hudson, will bring me the desk. 
I wiil give him an order, and you 
will deliver it to him. 
am your servant, 
ABM. COOPER. 

“ N. B. I send this by a gen- 
tleman going to New York, who 
will either deliver it to youor put 
it in the post office.” 


It appears from these letters 
that Howell had before made use 
of Mr. Guest as his instrument 
to deceive the bank, and had used 
the name of Abraham Cooper 
(the cousin of his nephews) in 
order to reconcile him tothe ex- 
traordinary idea of so much con- 
fidence put in him by an utter 
stranger. 

Mr. Guest, a plain dealing un- 
suspecting man, writes to Abra- 
ham Cooper the following an- 
swer: 


“ New York, Feb. 28, 1809. 
“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Tam under much obligation 
to you for putting so much confi- 
dence in one who you have never 
seen I presume, as to trust me 
with so much money. I feel hap- 
py to do any thing for a friend, 
and think it no trouble. Be as- 
sured, sif, that -whenever you 
want me to do any business that 
I can perform, I will do it with 
pleasure. I enclose six hundred 
dollar notes and one fifty, and re- 
mains thirty five dollars, twenty 
cents in my possession. I would 
be glad if you would send me 
word what price bureau I must 
pack up for Hudson, as there is 
sufficient to pay all charges. You 
want to know the price of five 
an lwalf foot dining table 
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twenty-five dollars. Five foot— 
eighteen dollars. A handsome 
tea table, with turned legs and 
needed with castors seventeen 
doliars ; ditto without turned legs 
and custors ten dollars. 

“ N. B. As I shall be anxious 
to hear that you get the money 
which I have sent you, you will 
do me the pleasure to write as 
soon as possible, so that I may 
feel contented, is all at present 
from your sincere friend, 

JOHN GUEST. 
“ Abraham Cooper, to be left 
at Messrs. J.and A. Degraw, 

at Brunswick, N. J.” 


Mr. Degraw, who keeps the 
stage house at Brunswick, re- 
ceived a letter dated March !st, 
apprising him that a letter for 
Abraham Cooper had been ad- 
dressed to his care, and request- 
ing him to receive it and retrans- 
mit it to Silas Fordham, New- 
York. 

On the 2d of March Mr. De- 
graw did receive Guest’s letter, 
and on the 3d a second one trom 
Abraham Cooper, more earnestly 
requesting him to transmit this 
letter to Silas Fordham, New- 
York, who (he adds) “ will tor- 
ward it to me shouid I leave town 
before it arrives’? and concludes, 


“ IT will have the pleasure of 
acknowledging this favour when 
I next see you, on my return to 
the southward. 

“ Your obed’t servant, 
“ ABM. COOPER.” 


Mr. Degraw, of course, sus- 
pecting nothing, wrote to thé sup- 
posed Silas Fordham, thus : 


“ New Brunswick, 
March 3, 1809. 
SIR, 

“ Enclosed is aletter for Abm. 
Cooper, and had it came to hand 
I would have sent it by fast mail ; 
but I never got it till last night. 
Please to deliver it to him, and 
oblige him and yours, &c. 

“3, & A. DEGRAW. 
“« Mr. Silas Fordham. 

“ N. B. No expense whatever 
has been paid on Mr. Cooper’s 
letter. A. D. 


So far had the scheme suc- 
ceeded; and the post office was 
made the instrument to facilitate 
the fraud upon the bank, and the 
depository of the spoil. It only 
now remained by like cautious 
means to withdraw the letter to 
Silas Fordham, in which the mo- 
ney was enclosed, and the full ob- 
ject was achieved. To this end 
an underplot was contrived, not 
inferior in finesse to the prece- 
ding inventions. 

A Mr. Ephraim Paine, who had 
some time ago compounded with 
his creditors not to their satisfac- 
tion ; was commissioned by How- 
cli to employ some little boy in 
the strect to go to the post office 
and enquire for Silas lordham’s 
letters ; and jest any thing should 
cross the enterprise, and expose 
Paine to detection, and thereby 
subject the principal to the dan- 
ger of being betrayed, another 
letter was forged to serve as a 
shield to him, and by the produc- 
uion of which he might be able to 
make it appear that he had been 
innocently led into the scrape — 
This lettcr was written in the 
name of William Hawkins, and 
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dated Newark, 27th February, 
1809, and was in these words: 


Mr. Paine, No. 23 Bayard street, 
Bowery, New York. 


DEAR SIR, 

“T send you this as I am un- 
well and can’t coe to town, to 
request you wil! be so kind as to 
go and get a letter at the post 
office for my friend Silas Ford- 
ham and send it here for him by 
the post to-morrow. 

“ Your friend and servant, 

“ WM. HAWKINS. 
“ Newark, Mond. 27th Feb. 1809. 

“ } enblose 25 cents for post- 

age.” 


It may be proper now, for the 
better understanding of the se- 
quel, to return to the proceed- 
ings on the part of the bank. 

‘it happened that Mr. Butler 
came to compare his cheek book 
with that of the bank, and it was 
then discovered that a fraud had 
been practised. The teller for- 
tunately recollected to whom he 
had paid the check for 685 dol- 
lars, and application was made to 
Mr. Guest, who produced the let- 
ter of Abraham Cooper, and he 
related how he had in co’) pliance 
with its centents sent the notes 
under the cover io the care of 
Mr. Degraw of Brunswick. Upon 
which Mr. Catlin dispatched a 
messenger to Brunswick, to learn 
whether any person had appiied 
to Mr. Degraw for the letter to 
Abraham Cooper, and if possible 
to discover who i! was. 

The messe nger returned with 
the intelligence that it had been 
re-sent to Silas I‘ordhiam, New 
York. 

By arrangement with the clerks 
of the post office, Mr. Catlin ob- 


tained the letter containing the 
notes, and substituted one in its 
place, and stationed Mr. Curtis, 
the marshal, with directions to 
watch till it should be called for; 
and in case the person applying 
should be a full grown man, his 
instructions were to arrest him: 
if a chi'd, to follow him, in order 
to trace out the principal. 

About 12 o’clock a little boy 
of nine or ten years presented x 
card of the Jersey Hotel on which 
was written the name of Silas 
Fordham, and enquired for the 
letters of that person. 

No sooner had he received and 
paid for the substituted letter, 
than he ran off at full speed, up 
William-sirect towards Maiden 
lane, and aiter him Mr. Curtis 
the constable, who had some dif- 
ficulty to ke ep him in view, un- 
til coming to the foot of Liberty- 
street the child looked round in 
sceming perplexity, and then 
burst into tears, od turned back. 
When Mr. Curtis questioned him 
he related very artlessly that his 
name was Corse; that a gentle- 
man had sent him to the post- 
ofice for a letter, and given him 
three shillings to pay for it; that 
it had cost 16d; and that tne gen- 
tleman was to wait thereabouts 
till he returned; and now he 
could not find him, and he was 
afraid his bos (meaning his mas- 
ster) would be angry if he staid 
longer. The fact was, it had 
been so concerted between How- 
el] and Paine, that whils ‘t the lat- 
tcr waited for the return of the 
child, the former po i him- 
self near the post-oifice, where 
he could discover what passed, 
and in case of any alarra act as a 
tcleeraph and give notice to the 
other t end seeing the 
boy followed by the constable he 
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had actually warned him, and 
Paine had gone -off; but was af- 
terwards, subsequent to the ex- 
amination of the prisoners, dis- 
covered and recognized by little 
Corse. Such then was the re- 
finement of this plan, that Paine 
was no further entrusted (accord- 
ing to his testimony) than mere- 
ly to get the letter, without know- 
ing the contents of it. He was 
probably chosen for that end, as 
well on account of his poverty, 
which made him more accessible 
to the reward of 25 or 30 dollars 
offered him; as also that his cre- 
dit, in case of his becoming in- 
former might be impeached, as 
it afterwards was, on the trial, by 
a multitude of his dissatisfied 
creditors. By directing him to 
employ the child, whose tender 
years might render him an in- 


competent witness, or make his 


evidence of little weight, the 
danger was one degree further 
removed from Paine, and conse- 
quently from his employers. And 
it is a curious circumstance, that 
after such ample detection, and 
so well concerted a plan of coun- 
teraction, there should still re- 
main no person to satisfy justice, 
excépt the innocent child. 

With respect to Mr. Guest 
his punctuality and honest repu- 
tation were his shield and pro- 
tection. For had he delayed to 
forward the money to his sup- 
posed correspondent at Bruns- 
wick, being once proved to have 
passed the forged checks, the 
improbability of the story he had 
to relate, that a stranger whom 
he had never seen, should, as he 
expressed himself, trust him with 
so much money, would have 
gained but little credit; and fur- 
ther inquiry from the real Abra- 
ham Cooper, the cousin of his 
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apprentices, who would have dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the 
fact, would have confirmed the 
suspicions against him; especi- 
ally if it had come to light that 
he had formerly passed a forged 
instrument by which the same 
bank had been defrauded. His 
innocence might not have saved 
him; and an instance might have 
happened, rare under our laws, 
yet evidently possible; where a 
worthy citizen might have borne 
the punishment due to a harden- 
ed offender,. and expiated his 
crime in the state prison. 

It now remains to show by 
what chance the true author was 
discovered, and the guilt brought 
home to the prisoner Howell. 

Some time ago communica- 
tions had been received from 
Paris, and also secret intelligence 
from Philadeiphia, touching both 
the prisoners; and Mr. Curtis 
had observed Mitchell, whom he 
did not at that time know, walk- 
ing backwards and forwards, and 
eyeing him sharply at the time 
he detained little Corse in Maiden 
lane. Warrants were issued, they 
were both arrested, and separate- 
ly examined. ‘heir examinations 
confirmed the suspicion. Amongst 
their papers were found blank 
Philadelphia checks, and simili- 
tude of hand writing was disco- 
vered between their writings and 
those of the letters above spoken 
of. Two different kinds of letter 
paper were found with distinct 
water marks, one of which cor- 
responded with the letter sent to 
Guest, and one with that receiv- 
ed by Degraw. Howell stated 
himself to be a physician, and 
that he had been 20 years absent 
from his native country; that he 
was born in Southampton, in Long 
Island; that he had returned abou: 
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two years ago from France, since 
when he had done no kind of bu- 
siness; that his conipanion, Mit- 
chell, and he had come from Phi- 
Jadelphia together to spend part 
of the winter; that Mitchell was 
in a commercial line but he could 
not tell of any dealings he had 
with any person. Mitchell, on his 
part, said he was a perfect gen- 
tleman, and refused to give any 
account of his private life, not 
thinking himself obliged to satis- 
fy any body. And gave no fur- 
ther account of his family than 
that his mother lived in Boston. 
It was not till some days after 
their arrest. that Paine was dis- 
covered and taken. 

When they were called on 
their trial, and put to the bar, 
and apprized of their right to 
peremptory challenge, the pri- 
soner Howell made a short ad- 
dress, delivered in good terms, 
and in a polished tone, stating 
that he had been 20 years absent 
from his native land, and had no 
knowiedge of any of the gentle- 
men on the jury pannel; there- 
fore requested of their candour 
that if any of them had been pre- 
judiced by rumour against him, 
or had made up their » ind, that 
they might voluntarily deciine to 
Sit in judgment on one whom 
they had already condemned. 

After several peremptory chal- 
Jenges ou behalf of each prisoner, 
and after the jury were empan- 
nelied and sworn, it was asked of 
the court that they might leave 
the bar and sit with their council, 
whica was allowed to them. The 
evidence was chiefly circum- 
Stantial, but, and connect- 
ed. .Besides the facts above stat- 
ed, it will be suiticient to-relate 
some of the principal features as 


the detail of so long a trial would 
be necessarily tedious. 

lt appeared from the evidence 
of Mr. Butier, that Mr. Howell 
had been long known to him; 
that he had once rendered some 
service to his brother, which dis- 
posed him to receive him in a 
triendiy manner; that for six 
weeks or two months past he had 
come without the intermission of 
a day to his olflice, saying, that as 
he was an idle man it was an 
amusement to read the papers 
and hear the news. Mr. Butler’s 
check book was always exposéd, 
so that he could see the numbers 
which he drew each day. ‘The 
very day of the forgery he had 
been theré, and the next day, and 
unul the very morning of the dis- 
covery. The preceding day Mr. 
B. had drawn checks numbered 
4088—89I—90—91—92. Conse- 
quently on the 28th, the day the 
forgery was committed, he was 
to begin with No. 4093, and the 
forged check being No. 4095, 
was Calculated as exactly as pos- 
sible to answer to the number 
Mr. Butler might naturally use 
about the middie of that day.— 
The prisoner Howell. had often 
conversed upon the subject: of 
forged checks, and enquired with 
seeming Curiosity touching a bor - 
mer forgery of a check of M: 
Franklin by one Griffin: and ask- 
ed upon whom the loss had fa!- 
len and how the thing was effeci- 
ed. With respect to Paine, it 
was proved that he had no such 
access to the check-book of Mir. 
B. and that he was incompetent 
to the execution of such a for- 
gery. 

It was also proved that Howcl! 
had about this time seen his ne- 
phew Mr. Guest’s apprentice. 
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and had a conversation with him 
about Abraham Cooper’s Ietter 
and Guest’s sending the money to 
Brunswick ; and that he had for- 
merly, about six months ago, 
about the time of the notes and 
checks above mentioned, had 
similar conversations. Though 
the witness said he did not know 
what put it in his uncle’s head to 
ask such questions, and supposes 
it was he himself who began the 
conversation. 

It appeared also from Paine’s 
testimony who came forward in 
the light of an approver that he 
had performed the same agency 
for ine prisoner Howell on a fer- 
mer occasion, namely, that of 
surreptitiously withdrawing a let- 
ter from the post-office ; although 
further than that he did not ap- 
pear to have been entrusted. 

“Mr. Degraw also proved that 
the two prisoners had been to- 
gether at his house in Brunswick 
in the last fall. 

Mr. Amos Broad, who was 
imprisoned in Bridewell in a room 
between those in which the pri- 
soners were respectively confin- 
ed, testified, that he had heard 
them converse through their 
grates on the subject of their im- 
pending trial, and observe to 
each other that unicss Paine 
turned state’s evideice, 20 one 
else could convict them. 

But the strongest piece of tes- 
timony against !fowell was a let- 
ter admitted to be in his own 
writing, which he had given to 
a prisoner to be conveyed to Paine; 
was in the foliowing ambiguous 
and cautious but suspicious terms 

“Tf under the influence of fear, 
to justify yourself, you have said 
any thing to injure me you have 
done wrong. it can only serve 
to injure us both equally. If you 
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had any suspicion that I might 
ever have sent you a letter, you 
ought not to have siid it, as it 
would only show that we acted in 
concert, and serve to criminate 
both of us in such case. When 
I wrote you to call on me in the 
evening, it was to ret the money 
I had the pleasure to jlend you; 
and if you have that letter you 
will see it. can bear no resem- 
blance to the one you say you had 
to get at the office. 

“So long as I am free from 
you, and have no concert in ac- 
tion, I have nothing to fear; and 
certainly I knew nothing of Mr. 
Dutcher or Hawkins, til! you told 
me of them the last evening on 
coming here.” 

The prisoners were strenuous- 
ly defended by their counsel 
Messrs Griffen and Fay, who as- 
sailed the credit of Paine and 
Mr. Broad, but produced no wit- 
ness to the character of either of 
their clients. 

Mr. Riker, district attorney, 
and Mr. Sampson, who was en- 
gaged on the part of the bank to 

ssist in the developement of this 
extraordinary fraud, replied. The 
jury, after a short recess brought 
in, their verdict as to Howell 
guilty, as to Mitchell not guilty. 

The sentence of Howell was 
respited, at the request of his 
counsel, until the supreme court 
should determine upon the va- 
lidity of an exception taken to 
the competency of Mr. Butler, 
upon the ground of interest. For 
although the check was paid, and 
the money afterwards restored to 
the bank, and the account of Mr. 
Butler credited for the sum, so 
that his interest was not altered 
with respest to the bank; and 
although he had moreover been 
released by the bank; yet it was 
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urged that this might be a real 
transaction with a person of the 
name of Cooper; and as there 
was no release from him, Mr. 
Butler might still have an inte- 
rest in proving the check to be a 
forgery, and discharging himself 
from his responsibility to such 
person. 

The prisoner Howell is of mid- 
dle stature, a genteel person and 
address—a sharp intelligent coun- 
tenance, rather pale, with a phy- 
siogiomy expressive ofthe polish 
that results from habits of varied 
society and knowledge of the 
world. Mitchell has less appear- 
ance of fashion, less grace or gen- 
tility in his deportment, and a look 
of more unmannered assurance. 
His person however is not bad; 
he has a fresh complexion, dark 
hazel round full eyes, with a pe- 
culiar cast, and his countenance 
something impaired by redness 
towards the end of his nose. 

Their counsel who neglected 
no means of defence sought to 
impress the jury in favour of their 
appearance and superior intelli- 
gence, but he was answered on 
the other side that those talents 
rivetted the suspicion still strong- 
er upon them, as none but men of 
superior ingenuity could form 
and execute such designs, and 
that in this country, where-talents 
and honourable industry are sure 
of reward, the perversion of such 
ingenuity to so vile ends, was 
doubly guilty ; and that it was bet- 
ter the law shoukd iey hold of one 
such master spirit than condemn 
multitudes of wretches deluded 
by examples of successful ciime 
and entangled in snares of their 
devising. 

A disgraceful riot has lately 
taken place at New Haven, Con- 
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necticut. On the fourth instant, 
a revenue cutter, commanded by 
captain Lee, captured and took 
into New Haven.a sloop, which 
had gone out of Milford harbour 
in violation of the embargo laws, 
by which act she became forfeited 
to the United States. On the 7th, 
in the afternoon anumber of men 
assembled, by force drove the 
crew from the cutter, and took 
possession of her prize, carried 
her into the stream, and burnt 
her. As the burning a vessel is 
by the laws of Connecticut 4rson, 
the case will doubtless be laid be- 
fore the grand jury, then in ses- 
sion at New Haven. 


The following is the present 
arrangement of the navy of the 
United States as to the command- 
ing oflicers: (March 1809) 


Constitution, Com. Rodgers, 


President, Capt. Bainbridge, 
United States, Decatur, 
Chesapeake, Hull, 
Issex, Smith, 
Wesp, Robinson, 
John Adams, Evans, 
Hornet, Dent, 
Siren, Gordon, 
Argus, Lieut. Jones, 
Vixen, Dent, 
Enterprize, Trippe. 


The Constitution, now at New 
York, will, be completeiy prepa- 
red for service in a few days. 
The United States, the Essex, and 
the John Adams are in the same 
state of forwardness. The Pre- 
sident, wil! be ready for seaon the 
first of June. The other vessels 
above mentioned are in actual 
service—the Chesapeake, the 
Wasp, and the Argus, on the 
eastern station ; the Hornet gone 
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to New Orleans with general 
Wilkinson and suite; the Vixen 
ordered to the southward to cruize 
between Charleston, S.C. and St. 
Mary’s; the Enterprize, at Nor- 
folk ; the Siren at Baltimore. 
Though the prospect of en- 
tering crews for these vessels 
was at first not flattering, yet 
now men are entering very fast, 
particularly in the eastern ports 
—captain Hull ina very few days 
entered a full crew for the Che- 
sapeake, and about 100 for the 
Constitution.at New York. 
Thirty additional gun-boats, 
have been ordered to New Or- 
leans. When they arrive there, 
we shall have at that place an ef- 
fective force of fifty gun boats. 


Extract of a letter from a citizen 
of Hartford, Connecticut, to his 
brother in Philadelphia, dated 
7th March, 1809. 


The inhabitants of Hartford have 
been much for some days alarmed 
by the ravages of a strange and 
unaccountable disorder, whichour 
physicians, for the want of a bet- 
ter appellation, style the spotted 
disorder. Its appearance and 
symptoms are truly alarming. 
Sometimes persons are found 
sitting in a state of absolute in- 
sensibility——their eyes and jaws 
set—their blood in a very high 
state of putrefaction——their limbs 
cold and inactive ; this is the most 
alarming case—others are sud- 
denly seized with an extreme 
pain in the head, or extreme parts 
of the body, as toes, fingers, &c. 
this is soon followed by a raving 
delirium, and unless relief is soon 
obtained death ensues in a few 
hours. They are covered with 


large spots resembling mortified 
flesh. The disorder proves very 
fatal, especially to the female sex. 
Our physicians appear to be en- 
tirely xon-filus’d with it, they dif- 
fer much in their opinions and 
treatmen’ of it. Although there 
have been solitary instances of 
this disorder for two years past 
in different parts of this state, it 
began its desolating ravages in the 
western part of the state, and has 
been gradually advancing to the 
eastward, few towns in the north- 
western part of the state have es- 
caped its rage. We have had 
but few instances of it on the 
east side of the Connecticut river, 
till within a few days, we have a 
number of instances in this town. 
In Hartford, on Friday last, there 
were 15 new cases—on Saturday 
15.—In some instances it has de- 
stroyed almost whole families in 
afew hours. ‘Two very singular 
circumstances attend this disease 
—one is, that although it rages in 
warm weather, yet it proves much 
more fatal in the coldest—the o- 
ther is, that it proves equally fatal 
in places thinly populated and in 
salubrious situations, as in popu- 
lous towns. We hope the warm 
seasons which we ardently desire, 
will check its progress. Unless 
it receive a check, it is likely to 
prove the severest scourge with 
which offended Heaven has hi- 
therto been pleased to visit us. 


Savannah, March 7. 


A riot occurred on Sunday af- 
ternoon, between some of the U- 
nited States troops quartered here 
and a party of sailors. From what 
we can learn, the former were 
the aggressors ; though the fracas 
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appears to have originated from 
several trifling squabbles which 
have taken place within a week 
or two past. On Sunday, however, 
they appeared in considerable 
numbers, armed with bludgeons 
and knives—a contest ensued, and 
much mischief would have been 
done, had it not been for the time- 
ly interference of the civil autho- 
rity, aided by the volunteer corps, 
who speedily put a stop to their 
proceedings and restored the qui- 
etness of the city. Several of the 
soldiers and sailors were wound- 
ed; but none that we have heard 
of are in danger. About thirty 
or forty of the rioters wete com- 
mitted to gaol the same afternoon, 
and were yesterday examined be- 
fore the county judges, when all 
were liberated except five of the 
principals, who were remanded 
to prison, for trial at the next su- 
perior court. 


Havanna, March 21, 1809. 


At twelve o’clock this day, 
two Frenchmen from the country 
were mobbed all the way from 
the gates of the city to the go- 
vernment house. It appears that 
this was the signal for a general 
attack upon all the French inhabi- 
tants; for in half an hour three 
ereat mobs of negroes and mu- 
lattoes, to the number of 6 or 
7000 paraded the principal streets, 
armed with clubs and stones, 
wreaking their fury upon every 
house which they suspected to 
contain a Frenchman, destroying 
furniture and liquors, and sparing 
neither age nor sex. 

The government was panic- 
struck, and at a loss how to act. 
The mob even threw stones at 
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the house of the governor, calling 
him traitor, &c. but no energetic 
measures were adopted, so that 
God only knows where it will end. 


Nine o'clock, P. M. 

The military is called out to 
patrole the streets. All the in- 
habitants are directed to keep in 
their own houses for security — 
The French women and children 
took shelter on board the English 
and American vessels, the cap- 
tains of which (to their honour 
be it spoken) did every thing that 
lay in their power to render them 
effectual assistance. 


March 22. 

At sun-rise the mob re-assem- 
bled, and renewed the attack; 
then you could see nothing but 
trunks, beds and furniture flying 
in every direction, and continual 
tumult and uproar. At 10 o’clock 
martial law was proclaimed, and 
every person found in the street 
was apprehended and imprisoned. 
Horror and confusion oyerspread 
the city, and the accounts from 
the country are very unfavoura- 
ble. This place looks now some- 
thing like the Island of St. Do- 
mingo, when “ Ruin, and spoil, 
and havock” stalked in broad day- 
light. 


Newark, New Jersey, March 21, 


On Tuesday morning last, the 
large Corron Manuracrory at 
Bloomfield, near this town, to- 
gether with all its contents, was 
consumed by fire. We under- 
stand that the property was own- 
ed wholly or in part by the inge- 
nious Mr. Crosby, and that the 
actual loss he has sustained is es- 
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timated at about fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

And yesterday at 1 o’clock, p 
M, the printing office of Mr. Wil- 
liam Tuttle, editor of the Newark 
Centinel, was principally des- 
troyed. 


A very distressing accident 
happened on the Susquehanna, 


opposite Danville, Northumber- _ 


land, Pennsylvania, on the 11th, 
William Douglas, Elisha Camp- 
bell, ond Alexander Ca. -pbell, 
the two former young nen and 
the latter a boy, were drowned in 
attempting to cross the river.— 
They were the attendants on the 
ferry ot Danville, and had gone out 
with the fist to take three travel- 
lers across the river, and had 
reached the middle of the stream, 
when a sudden and very violent 
storm of wind and rain, accoin- 
panied with severe thunder and 
lightning came on ; the flat was 
immediately filled with water. 
The sufferers left the flat, one 
with the boy in his arms and en- 
deavoured to save themselves by 
swimming; but the furious ele- 
ment baffled their efforts, and in 
a few minutes sunk to the bot- 
tom. The passengers who re- 
mained by the flat were taken off 
by Mr. Campbell, father of the 
unfortunate boy, after the storm 
had slightly abated. 


Cincinnati, March 23. 


Last week a gentleman with 
his family, consisting of a wife 
and four children, in descending 
four mile creek, (Butler county) 
in a perogue, was, owing to the 


rapidity of the current, upset. 
The gentleman caught one of the 
children, and with it reached the 
top of a tree, which lay in the 
water; from which situation he 
was relieved by assistance from 
shore. His wife and three chil- 
dren were drowned. 


Richmond, Virginia, 
March 28, 1809, 


The inhabitants of this city 
were alarmed yesterday about 11 
o’clock a. M. by the hideous cry 
of fire, which broke out in the 
main street ih a house occupied 
by Mr. Marks, hatter—and is said 
to have originated fro the heat 
of an iron pipe, which passed 
through the house. ‘The fire ap- 
peared first upon the roof of the 
house, and as the wind was ex- 
tremely: high, the most serious 
alarms were immediately enter- 
tained, of the progress of the 
devouring element. Mr. Marks’ 
house was consu.ed to the 
ground. The wind being nor- 
therly, the fire passed down the 
street. It caught and consumed 
the neighbouring tene ent occu- 
pied by Mr. M‘Cuy, and Mr. Neal 
Nelson—and a small wooden 
building, occupied by a grocer, 
Lhe devastation next extended 
to the vendue store of Mr. James 
Brown—and consumed the store 
on the main street, torether with 
the warehouses behind, with a 
large quantity of groceries, su- 
gar, coflee, flour, &c. 

A small alley next presented 
itself, between the vendue office 
and the store of Messrs. Bohn 
and Hubner—the fire crossed this 
alley, and consumed the kitchen, 
in the back yard, attached to this 
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Yast tenement. The store of 
Messrs. Bohn and Hubner escap- 
ed, partly owing to its superior 
elevation to the contiguous build- 
ings, and partly to its roof being 
composed of slate. From the 
kitchen, the fire extended to the 
roof of the suite of brick build- 
ings, below Messrs. Bohn and 
Hubner’s, belonging to Gervas 
Storrs, esquire, which suite was 
completely destroyed. This suite 
was Composed of various tene- 
ments, occupied by Mr. Wercq, 

taylor, Messrs. Johnson and Reat, 
jewellers, Messrs. Sheppard and 
Lucke, and Mr. Green, mer- 
chants. The back houses attached 
to these tenements, participated 
of the same fate. ‘The progress 
of the fire was at length arrested 
by a parapet or party wall, at- 
tached to the tenement occupied 
by Mr. W. Temple, and separat- 
ing the roof of that tenement from 
that of Mr. Green’s. 

The wind was violent and the 
most serious fears were enter- 
tained of the fate of all the build- 
ings on the north side of the 
market bridge. The flaming 
brands flew to an immense dis- 
tance. They set fire to several 
roofs on the other side of the 
street—to several on the same 
side below—they flew even be- 
low Shockoe creek, and set fire 
to the market house, close to the 
market bridge, and to severat 
houses below. The brands are 
supposed to have flown in one 
direction nearly 600 yards. 

No computation can yet be 
formed of the injury and loss 
sustained. The houses are genc- 
rally valuable—the suite of brick 
buildings was however insured 
by the Mutual Assurance society 
of Virginia. A considerable quan- 
tity of goods was destroyed, par- 
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ticularly in the vendue office and 
ware-house of Mr. Brown. 

The impetuosity of the flames 
was immense. A vast number 
of people attended the fire—but 
there was little order and little 
discipline. There were four fire 
engines on the ground. Some 
individuals distinguished them- 
selves by their intelligent and 
powerful exertions. Mr. Osgood 
displayed all his wonted fire and 
intrepidity. 

This melancholy accident has 
demonstrated at least three truths 
to the citizens of Richmond—!Ist, 
the necessity of separating their 
houses by a party or parapet wall 
several feet high. 2d. the ne- 
cessity of covering their roofs 
with tile or slate instead of shin- 
gles. 3d. the necessity of better 
discipline in the fire companies 
and a more complete apparatus 
used on these occasions, such as 
hooks, &c. &c. May the inha- 
bitants profit by this melancholy 
experience of the losses of our 
fellow citizens! 


On the 17th of March instant, 
colonel Elijah Nunn, sheriff of 
Chester cistrict, South Carolina, 
in the execution of his office, 
went to take Samuel Floyd, in a 
civil case, with a bail writ, for a 
debt due by said Fioyd—Colonel 
Nunn found Floyd in the field, 
ploughing, and took out the writ 
to read it to Floyd, (and as has 
since been wsserted, Floyd had 
carried a gun for two months 
past, threatening he would shoot 
any man that would offer to take 
him or his property.) Colonel 
Nunn was found dead in the field, 
with a large load of buck-shot 
into his body, extending from the 
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abdomen to above the breast. 
The jury of inquest supposed 
the distance that Floyd shot was 
about 19 or 20 yards; he con- 
fesses himself that it was about 
10 yards—(Colonel Nunn had no 
arms of any sort.) The civil pro- 
cess was found in the hands of 
the deceased, and some of the 
shot had passed through it. By 
the exertion of the citizens, (as 
all men of Civil society and good 
citizens were colonel Nunn’s 
friends, who knew him) turning 
out to hunt up the murderer, he 
knowing his guilt and that he 
could not escape being’ taken, 
came and gave himself up to jus- 
tice, and is now in irons in Ches- 
ter goal. Poor satisfaction for the 
life of such a worthy man !—No 
man ever merited the sincere 
regret of his friends more than 
colonel Nunn, and perhaps no 
man was more devoted, (accord- 
ing to his ability) to their ser- 
vices. Not to his friends alone 
was his beneficence confined; if 
any was in distress they had the 
command of his purse. If help 
was required, it was sure of his 
assisting hand: He thought no- 
thing unbecoming nor beneath 
him, that could end to oblige. 


frederick Town, Maryland, 
April 8, 1809. 


During the gust of Wednes- 
day night last, a barn of Mr. Ri- 
chard Cromwell’s, of this coun- 
ty, was struck by lightning and 
entirely consumed with a large 
quantity of hay, oats, &c. For- 
tunately the barn and stack yard 
which contained the principal 
part of his grain stood some dis- 
tance from the above and escaped 


entirely. The licht from the fire 
was seen by many persons in 
town, and though six miles dis- 
tant, was supposed not to be 
more than a mile or two. Du- 
ring the fire vast quantities of 
wild ducks, attracted we suppose 
by the light, flocked to the place, 
many of them fiew directly into 
the flames, others against trees, 
buildings, &c. and were killed 
and crippled in great numbers 
and have we understand been 
found all over the neighbour- 
hood. 


PORT OF ST. JOHNS. 


Imports and exports for the 
guarter ending the 5th of April, 
1809, 


INWARD. 


Merchandise valued at 
10,4762. 85. Od. 


362512 pounds fresh pork, 
4354 barrels ditto. 
400 pounds hemp, 
843 bushels corn, 
29945 pounds hogs lard, 
48 barrels tar, 
37390 pounds cheese, 
4670 pounds clover seed, 

150 pounds flax, 

21371 pounds sole leather, 
22430 pounds butter, 

940 pounds honey, 
1500 pounds chocolate, 
4850 pair women’s shoes, 

58 saddles, 
11 bridles, 
1142 barrels pearl ash, 
1130 ditto pot ash, 
6762 pair men’s shoes, 
39 pair boots, 
23410 pounds fresh cod, 
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33 barrels beef, 
1250 pounds sperm. candles, 
30 pounds tallow, 

5 bushels beans, 

6 calves skins dressed, 

4 bushels pease, 
pounds pepper, 
bushels Indian meal, 
pounds iron, 
pounds hops, 
bushels wheat, 
ditto clover seed, 
hat bodies, 
oxen, 
pounds cotton wool, 
pounds flour, 
ditto hams, 
staves, 
bushels flour, 
barrels ditto, 


Dutiable articles. 
pounds manufactured to- 
bacco, 
pounds leaf ditto, 
pounds indigo, 
pounds pinento, 
gallons foreign spirits, 
gallons white wine, 
pounds muscovado sugar, 
pounds fine hyson, 
pounds hyson skin, 
4156 pounds singio, 
382 pounds souchong, 
56 pounds bohea. 


31533 


89045 
1109 
1826 
1184 
31 
191 
64 

15249 


OUTWARD. 


Merchandise valued at 
2632/. 15s. 8d. 


13316 bushels salt, 
169 barrels fish, 
256 gallons oil, 
1850 pounds muscovado sugar, 
60 pounds loaf sugar, 
18200 pounds dry codfish, 
500 pounds iron, 
2 barrels fish, 
3120 racoon skins, 
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3017 muskrat, 
1395 beaver, 
45 bear, 
1940 marten. 


Custom House, St. John’s, 
6th April, 1809. 


New York, April 8, 1809. 


Fire—Yesterday morning be- 
tween 2 and 3 o’clock, the ship 
Nancy, beicnging to capt. James 
Woodham of this city, lying in 
the North River, loaded with tar, 
pitch and turpentine, took fire in 
the hold, and burnt with great 
rapidity for some time; by the 
meritorious exertions of the citi- 
zens, aided by our active fire- 
men, the flames were kept un- 
der, until the ship was dismant- 
led of her rigging and yards, 
when she was scuttled and the 
fire put an end to. It is suppos- 
ed to have originated from the 
carelessness of a boy going in the 
run at a late hour with a candle. 
This ought to be a warning te 
masters of vessels to prevent any 
lights being carried in the hold 
of their ships without a lanthorn. 
The damage must have beer 
considerable. 


York, Pennsylvania, 
April 15, 1809. 


On Friday the 7th inst. John 
Charles, was tried before a court 
of oyer and terminer holden by 
the honourable John Joseph Hen- 
ry and his associates, for the mur- 
der of Mr. Henry Young. 

The counsel appointed for the 
prisoner by the court, Messrs. 
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Bowie and Casset, defended him 
with ingenuity and ability, but in 


vain, the facts were indisputably 


proven. There was no evidence 
produced on the part of the pri- 
soner. The principal object of 
the defence was to reduce the 
crime to manslaughter, that it 
was a sudden affray, and not done 
with malice propense, an essen- 
tial ingredient in the crime of 
murder. 

The president of the court 
made a charge to the jury, ex- 
pounding the law, and then left 
the whole to their serious and 
impartial consideration. About 
nine o’clock the jury retired, and 
after an absence of four hours re- 
turned their verdict declaring 
the prisoner guilty of murder of 
the first degree. 

On Tuesday the 1!th instant, 
Elizabeth Moore, a mulatto, was 
tried before the same court, for 
poisoning her child. ‘The tes- 
timony against her was derived 
altogether from circumstances, 
which consisted of such a chain 
of facts, as to leave no doubt of 
her guilt, though she still per- 
sists in her innocence, and pro- 
tests if she is punished it will be 
to expiate the crimes of others! 

On Wednesday at four o’clock 


. the court passed sentence of death 


on both prisoners. 


Easton, Pennsylvania, April 15. 


On Monday last, near one hun- 
dred log and board rafts passed 
this borough on their way to Phi- 
ladelphia, many of which we are 
informed, came from two hundred 
miles above this place. It is re- 
mirkable that the boards of two 
of these rafts were cut six miles 


on the other side of the Susque- 
hanna river, and within 16 miles 
of Cooperstown in the state of 
New York. Cooperstown is the 
capital of Otsego county, and is 
pleasantly situated at the south 
west end of lake Otsego. It is 
73 miles west of Albany,and 348 
miles from Philadelphia.—It is 
supposed that more than five 
huudred rafts have passed this 
borough within the present week. 
This circumstance clearly de- 
monstrates the necessity and ad- 
vantage of the free navigation of 
the river Delaware. 


On April 24th were committed 
to the waoi of Niagara, by Tho- 
mas Dickson and Thomas Clarke, 
esquires, two of his Britannic ma- 
jesty’s justices of the peace for 
the disirict of Niagara, the fol- 
lowing persons, who are charged 
upon oath, with faisely muking, 
forging, counterfeiting and utter- 
ing notes of the Columbia and 
New York state banks. 

Philander Noble, alias Charles 
Norton, who says he is from the 
state of Vermont, and by trade a 
watch maker. Gilbert Drake, of 
Queenston, innkeeper, but for- 
merly of the United States. Jo- 
seph Harris, who states he is an 
American citizen, anda Jeweller 
by trade. William Smith Crane 
from Madison county, In the state 
of New York, carpenter. Kim- 
ball Roberts, from Vermont state 
—some time last fall Roberts 
broke out of Kingston goal, where 
he was confined tor a similar of- 
fence.—Captain Spring, who 


says he is from the United States, 
and by trade a jeweller, although 
it is currently reported and belie- 
ved that he formerly carried on 
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tlie tanning and currying business 
in the United States—Solomon 
Franklin, lately from New York 
‘state, is also in prison, for har- 
bouring the above persons at his 
house, where it is supposed the 
whole of this wretched junto used 
to resort for the purpose of put- 
ting their diabolical plans into a 
train of operation, there being 
found in the house the press, and 
several other articies necessary 
to the formation of bank bills. 
The whole of this pernicious gang 
were examined separately by the 
magistrates, in the town of Nia- 
gara ; but so strong were the ap- 
pearances of preconcerted guilt, 
that they were ail remanded to 
prison, where they are to be 
closely confined until tried by the 
existing laws of the province. 

Information has also been lodg- 
ed against Mr. Isaac Swayze, of 
the district of Niagara, for having 
sold several bank notes to the a- 
mount of fourteen dollars, to the 
above mentioned Joseph Harris, 
for one dollar in silver, he know- 
ing the same to be counterfeit 
notes. 

As there are many of the name 
of Isaac Swayze in the district of 
Niagara, it may not be improper to 
remark, that the person in ques- 
tion was formerly from ————’s 
county, in the state of New Jersey, 
but is now one of his Britannic 
majesty’s collectors of the reve- 
nue for the district of Niagara. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATI- 


ONS MADE AT CHARLESPON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, FOR APRIL, 
1809. 


Thermometer, Highest 82 
YO!,.. V. 


Thermometer, Lowest 28 

Mean 55 
Barometer, 30, 30 to 30 go 
Hygrometer, damp, 32 to, 124 
Prevailing winds, 5S. W.—N. E: 
Fall of rain, 2 tenths. 


Newark, (NM. J.) May 9, 1809. 


A circumstance occurred in 
the vicinity of this place, on 
Thursday evening last, calculated 
to excite the sympathy of every 
reader or hearer.—The Rey. Mr. 
Jackson, pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church at Bloomfield, avd his 
wife, came to this town in the af- 
ternoon on a visit toa friend. They 
attended service at the Presbyte- 
rian church that evening, and 
were on their return home in a 
chair, when, about half a mile 
hence, on the Bioomfield and 
Newark Turnpike road, the night 
being dark, the horse unfortu- 
nately left the road, and went off 
the side of the bank, a height of 
about ten feet. Mr. Jackson was 
precipitated to a considerable 
distance, and received no mate- 
rial injury: but, painful to relate, 
Mrs. Jackson was thrown near 
the horse’s feet. Entangled in 
the harness, the horse began 
kicking, and before any assistance 
could be rendered to Mrs. Jack- 
son, several fractures were made 
in her skull and she expired in- 
stantly. We learn that she has 
leit alarge family to mourn this 
sudden and awful bereavement. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SUAW, COMMAND 
ANT ON THE NORFOLK 
TION. 
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Gosport Navy Yard, 
| May 9, 1809. 


SIR, 
The present situation of our 
country now no longer demanding 


’ our immediate services; the of- 


ficers under your command deep- 
ly impressed with every senti- 
ment of esteem and affection for 
you, both as an officer and fel- 
low-citizen, cannot depart from 
this station without tendering you 
their best wishes for your future 
happiness and prosperity. 

We cannot but rejoice at the 
events which have so lately trans- 
pired between this country and 
Great Britain, particularly as they 
are so eminently calculated to 
restore to us that commerce of 
which we have been so long de- 
prived, and which so materially 
contributed to our national pros- 
perity; neither can we too much 


admire the promptitude with 


which our government met the 
proposals from Great Britain and 
averted the horrors of war. Most 
heartily do we wish for a con- 
tinuance of peace: our horizon 
once wearing so louring and 
threatening an aspect, now bright- 
ens the face of our country, and 
bids us hope for a long continu- 
ance of prosperity. Let us sin- 
cerely hope for a speedy and ho- 
nourable adjustment of our differ- 
ences with France, who, no doubt, 
wil! not, hesitate te follow the ex- 
ample of Great Britain, in ren- 
dering us satisfaction for the ag- 
ressions received from her. 

Although, sir, we cannot but 
sincerely appreciate the blessings 
so likely to result from the pre- 
sent train of our affairs, we can- 
not but lament a separation from 
an officer, whoin we so highly 
respect; and should our country 


need again our services, our 
proudest wish will be to act again 
under your command, confident 
that in you we should find a firm 
supporter of our country’s cause, 
and towards ourselves, that de- 
portment which our own conduct 
might merit. Permit us to sub- 
scribe ourselves 
Your most obedient servants, 
WALTER WINIER, 
ROBERT CUTCHIN, 
THOMAS WATTS, 
GEORGE S. WADE, 
JOHN PERCIVAL, 
CHARLES DREW, 
BARTRAM G. HIPKINS, 
JOHN ROBERTSON, 
DIXON BROWN. 


ANSWER. 


Gosfiort Navy Yard, 
Mey 11, 1809. 


GENTLEMEN, 

The disinterested politeness 
which induces you to address me 
with your valedictory, imposed 
on me the pleasing duty to ren- 
der to you all, my personal ac- 
knowiedgments. 

I rejoice with you gentlemen 
in the occasion that discharges 
you from the obligations devolved 
upon yourselves by the tender of 
your active services, and I am 
extremely pleased to sce you 
manifest your disinterested sen- 
timents, which are the most ho- 
nourable badges of an officer, and 
will forever continue, I hope, to 
characterize the individuals that 
are patronized with the confi- 
dence of our government. 

Permit me now, gentlemen, to 
reciprocate with you in the re- 
gret I feel in parting with you 
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all, they are various demonstra- 
tions of your abilities and your 
zeal in the execution of your of- 
ficial duty; and your personal de- 
portment of conduct, has inspir- 
ed me with a regret at parting 
that can be but heightened by the 
progress of time. I sincerely 
hope that every success may at- 
tend your various avocations, and 
if our country again should claim 
your aid, I doubt not but your 
exertions would reflect credit on 
the service on which you are en- 
gaged, 
lam, gentlemen, 
Respectfully yours, 
JOHN SHAW. 


Providence, Rhode Island, 
May 13, 1809. 


In the north part of Cumber- 
land, in this state, near the At- 
tleborough line, 12 miles from 
this town, about the beginning 
of March, in the night, the 
ground for the space of two or 
three acres began shaking, and 
continued two or three minutes. 
The houses shook considerably, 
the water in a pond adjacent 
seemed considerably agitated, and 
there appeared many indications 
of an earthquake; but it passed 
off; and the next day about two 
in the afternoon, the same qui- 
vering of the earth was observ- 
ed. Since, every few days, the 
earth shakes with the same ap- 
pearance, and sometimes so hard 
as to break crockery ware in the 
houses. These continual con- 
vulsions have greatly alarmed 
the inhabitants near and on the 
place, and no way can they ac- 
count for it. Some have re- 
moved. 


New York, May 16, 1809. 
Sufrreme Court, May Term, 1809. 


Mr. George Howell was 
brought up by Habeas Corpus, 
with the record of his indictment 
and conviction on retury toa writ 
of Certiorari. The objections 
taken on his trial by Messrs. 
Griffin and Fay were argued on 
his behalf by Emmet and Griffin, 
and opposed by Riker (district 
attorney general) and Sampson. 

They were over-ruled by the 
court, and the prisoner was sen- 
tenced to fourteen years impri- 
sonment in the state prison at 
hard labour. 

The punishment by statute for 
forging bills of exchange, bank 
or promissory notes, is imprison- 
ment for life; but as a check is 
not strictly a bill of exchange, 
though usually declared on as 
such, the court in so penal a case 
adopted the mildest construction, 

Another criminal case, remov- 
ed from the sessions by similar 
proceedings, oceupied the atten- 
tion of the court. 

A jury had been sworn to try 
several capital indictments against 
one prisoner. They retired to 
deliberate, and returned with a 
verdict of not guilty on the first ; 
but in their absence another pri- 
soner had been put upon his trial. 
They conceiving probably, that 
the other indictments would fol- 
low the result of the first, with- 
out notice or leave of the court 
or public prosecutor, or consent 
of the prisoner, dispersed; and 
several of them went to refresh 
themselves in the adjoining ta- 
vern usually frequented by pro- 
secutors and witnesses, during 
their attendance on the court. 
They were sworn thereupon a 
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second time; but Sampson for 
the prisoner, objected to the ir- 
regularity ; and declined, under 
the circumstances, the defence 
of his client, whe was convicted 
(without counsel!) upon the sub- 
sequent indictments. This case 
was argued at the bar by Samp- 
son for the prisoner, and Riker 
(district attorney general) for the 
people. The court was satisfied 
of the irregular conviction; but 
as the numerous authorities ciicd 
from the books were not con- 
clusive either-way, the difficuity 
was whether the maxim of the 
jaw, that no man should be put 
twice in jeopardy for the same 
cause, should not give to this 
proceeding the effect of an ac- 
quittal. Experience has sanction- 
ed this humane maxim; as the 
Most innecent man may not at all 


times, and after the rigours of 
long confinement, and on re- 
peated trials, be able to command 
the same testimony. At the same 
time the court, however dispos- 
ed to discharge the prisoner ab- 
solutely, his case being favourably 
represented to them, were yet 
unwilling to set a precedent that 
might be cited in future cases, 
when the policy of the law might 
require more strictness. The 
judges, therefore, adopted the 
prudent measure of recommend- 
ing the prisoner to the governar 
for pardon, which would operate 
as a discharge, without the dan- 
ver of a new precedent, as was 
done in the case of Alexander 
Kinlock, a Scotchman, took a- 
mong the rebels of 1715, (cited 
from Foster’s reports.) 
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DIED on the 17th Decem- 
ber, 1808, at Goshen, on the river 


Muskingum, state of Ohio, the 


Rey. David Zeisberger, senior 
missionary of the united brethren 
among the Indians, aged eighty 
seven years and nearly seven 
months. 

He wae a native of Moravia, in 
Germany, from whence he emi- 
grated with his parents at an early 
age, to Herrnhuth, in Upper Lu- 
satia, for the sake of obtaining re- 
ligious liberty. In 1738 he came 
to this country, landed in Geor- 
gia, where at that time, some of 
the united brethren had begun a 
settlement, merely for the pur- 
pose of preaching the gospel to 
the Creek nation. From thence 
he removed to Pennsylvania, and 
assisted at the commencement of 
the settlements of Bethlehem and 
Nazareth. Ever since the year 
1746, a period of sixty-two years, 
he has, with few and short inter- 
vals, been a missionary among the 


Indians, making himself master 
of sundry of their languages. 

He was blessed with a cool, ac- 
tive, intrepid spirit, not appalled 
at any danger of difficulties, and 
a sound judgment to discern the 
best means of meeting and over- 
coming them. Having once de- 
voted himself to the service of 
God among the Indians, he stea- 
dily, from the most voluntary 
choice, and with the purest mo- 
tives, pursued his object, namely, 
the glory of his Redeemer, in the 
salvation of his fellow men, whom 
he found sunk in heathenish dark- 
ness, and error. Never was he 
so happy as when he could be- 
lieve, that the souls to whom he 
preached, had sought and found 
forgiveness of their sins, and 
could truly rejoice in their savi- 
our; he then rejoiced with them, 
as if he had gained the utmost 
object of his wishes, for with the 
apostle Paul, he counted all things 
but lost, in comparison of the ex- 
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cellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus our Lord and the be- 
ing found in him. (Phil. III. 8—9.) 
and it may truly be added, that 
the gaining over one soul to this 
excellent knowledge and expe- 
rience, was with him of more es- 
timation, than if he had acquired 
possession of the whole world. 
His endeavours for the conver- 
sion of the Indians, were crowned 
with very signal success, as may 
be seen at large in Loskiel’s his- 
tory of the mission of the United 
Brethren among the North Ame- 
rican Indians. 

In the course ofa long life, thus 
spent among savages, he was, of 
course, exposed to innumerable 
hardships and privations. Inadditi- 
onto these, he hadat times tosuffer 
much persecution from the ene- 
mies of the truth, and was fre- 
quently in imminent danger of 
his life. Nothing, however, of 
this kind, dismayed him for a 
moment, but only served to whet 
his zeal; and he has, more than 
once had the pleasure to baptise 
those of his converts, who had 
not long before lifted up some 
weapon of death to destroy him. 
Tn reliance upon hisGod, in whom 
alone he trusted, and not in man, 
he had always good courage, in 
the carrying on of Tlis work. At 
the same time he wasofan humble, 
meek spirit, and always thought 
lowly of himself. Self was the 
least of all his considerations that 
occupied his mind :—universal 
love filled his bosom. He was a 
most affectionate husband; a faith- 
ful and never-failing friend; and 
every lineament of his character ; 
shewed a sincere, upright, bene- 
volent, and generous soul, with 
perhaps as few blemishes, as can 
be expected in the best of men, 
en this side the grave. This is 


no studied eulogium, to give an 
exalted opinion of a departed, 
much esteemed friend : it’isa free 
description of that genuine worth, 
which every one well acquainted 
with Mr. Zeisberger, must have 
perceived and found in him, and 
which must therefore long en- 
dear his memory among them. 

It deserves still to be particu- 
larly noticed that Mr. Zeisberger 
probably was one of the oldest 
white settlers in the state of O- 
hio; and that perhaps no man has 
ever preached the gospel among 
the Indians for such a long suc- 
cession of years, and amidst so 
great a variety of trials. In ac- 
commodating himself to the state 
of things among them, it would 
be difficult to recount his jour- 
nies, or how often he had to 
change his place of residence. In 
the last forty years of his life, he 
never was at any one time, six 
months absent from his Indian 
flock, and during which long pe- 
riod, he only paid three visits to 
his friends and acquaintances in 
the Atlantic states. His last jour- 
ney to Bethlehem was in the year 
1781, from which time to his 
death (full twenty-seven years) he 
has continually been and dwelt 
with his Indian congregation, in 
the wesiern country, wherever 
their respective settlements were. 

In the evening of his days, as 
his faculties began to faii him, 
his desire to depart and be with 
Christ encreased more and more. 
At the same time he awaited the 
dissolution of his mortal frame 
with on untiorm, calm, dignified 
resignation to the will of his Ma- 
ker, and with the sure and certain 
hope of leaving this world for a. 
better. His last words were— 
“ Lord Jesus, I pray thee, come, 
and take my spirit to thyself!” 
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And again, “ Thou hast never yet 
forsaken me in any trial: thou 
wilt not forsake me now.” A very 
respectable company attended his 
funeral. The solemn service was 
performed in the English, Dela- 
ware and German languages, to 
suit the different auditors. The 
sermons were from Rev. xii. 11. 
and Prov. x. 7. A summary 
written account of the principal 
occurrences in his remarkabie 
life, was communicated, and heard 
with particular interest and atten- 
tion. 


In Philadelphia, on the 11th of 
January, in the 47th year of his 
age, Matthias Barton, esq. of Lan- 
caster, in Pennsylvania. He was 
the son of the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Barton, for many years rector of 
the Protestant Epispocal church 
in Lancaster, 

Although Matthias Barton was 
but little known, to the world as a 
man of literature or science, and 
may therefore seem to have but a 
slender claim to conimemora- 
tion in a work such as the pre- 
sent, yet he was the means of 
considerably enlarging the stock 
of natural knowledge in the Uni- 
ted States ; and asa man of exact 
observation he was, perhaps, in- 
ferior to few of his countrymen. 

In the course of his annual 
tours through many parts of 


Pennsylvania, and the adjacent - 


states, he indulged a strong, al- 
most innate, desire to enquire in- 
to the natural history of his coun- 
try ; and the mass of original mat- 
ter which he thus collected, and 
which he always communicated 
to the brother, who now endca- 
vours, however feebly or imper- 


VOL. 


fectly, to commemorate his 
worth, was very considerable. In 
particular, the facts which he col- 
lected, often from his own imme- 
diate observation, relative to the 
manners and habits of the ani- 
mals, especially the vivaporous 
quadrupeds, the birds, and the 
fishes, are some of the most cu- 
rious and important that the edi- 
tor has hitherto met with. He 
flatters himself, that they will be 
considered as an important addi- 
tion to the stock of zoological his- 
tory; they will, certainly, greatly 
inhance the value of the work in 
which he has been for many years 
engaged, “ On the instincts and 
manners of animals.” 

Mr. Barton also made a large 
collection of the mineral produc- 
tions of Pennsylvania, the greater 
part of which has come into the 
hands of his brother. In this col- 
lection, there are many rare spe- 
cimens of the ores and clays of 
Pennsylvania: and the fossil ob- 
jects, representing the impres- 
sions or images of organized bo- 
dies, would be deemed a valuable 
acquisition to any cabinet. 

But these were not the only 
services which he rendered to 
science. Though uninstructed, 
without the aid of a master, he 
excelled in the arts of drawing 
and painting. A portion of the 
leisure which he was able to 
snatch from the duties of his pub- 
lic station;* and not a little of 
the time which he was put in 
possession of by repeated attacks 
of the painful and distressful ma- 


* Mr. Barton was eleven years a 
member of the legislature of his na- 
tive state, viz. eight years a member 
of the house of representatives, and 
three of the senate. 
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lady* which ultimately removed 
him from his friends and the 
world, were e:. ployed in paint- 
ing, after nature, many of the 
animal productions of his coun- 
try. His drawings, especially 
those of the birds and fishes of 
Pennsylvania, are acknowledged, 
by many competent judges, to 
be some of the most beautiful in 
natural history: in point of ac- 
curacy, we are of opinion, that 
they never have been excelled 
and seldom equalled. 

Neither these inestimable draw- 
ings, nor the manuscript obser- 
vations, to which we have abhud- 
ed, shall be Jost. ‘They have 
been preserved with care, and 
shall be given to the public, 
which will acknowledge them, 
in this respect at least, as proofs 
of the correctness of this eulogy 
of one, a brother, and a friend, 
whose loss the writer will never 
be able to repair: of a man whose 
public uscfulness, whose private 
virtues, whose manners, and the 
charms of whose society, had en- 
deared him to thousands. ‘To 
such worth and virtues, feeble 
indeed is this tribute of respect 
and affection. But it has one 
value, that of unaffected  sin- 
cerity. 


* A hereditary gout. 


In the town of Northumber- 
land, Mrs. Mary Taggart, a wi- 
dow. Mrs. Taggart, was respect- 
ed by cil who knew her, for the 
benevolence of her mind and her 
active beneficence in her neigh- 
bourhood. The immediate cir- 
cumstances which led to her cis- 
solution, were truly distressing. 


‘The probability is, that her clothes 


caught fire, either from the can- 
die or the hearth in her bed 
chamber, without her perceiving 
it. The feeble old lady uncon- 
scious of her. situation, laid her- 
self down, on the bed. No per- 
son was in the room at the time. 
In a few minutes, however, one 
of her grand daughters opened 
the room door, and found the bed 
clothes and other articles in the 
room, enveloped in flames. She 
was rescued from her deplorable 
situation with difficulty, on ac- 
count of the suffecating smoke 
which filled the room. After 
she was removed to another apart- 
ment, the fire was soon extin- 
guished, and she with uncom- 
mon composure, yielded up her 
last breath in about three hours. 
This sad catastrophe, should ope- 
rate as a caution in the use of 


fire. 


After a short illness, at his late 
residence near Chester (Pennsyl- 
vania) Roger Dicks, an eminent 
minister of the society of friends. 
Of this truly excellent man, it 
may be justly said, he was un- 
weared in the cause of truth and 
righteousness, labouring faithful- 
ly by precept and example to 
promote obedience to that divine 
principle implanted in the human 
breast, which he eften emphati- 
cally declared “ came from hea- 
ven,” and would if yiclded to, 
“ gently lead to heaven again.” 
His delivery was pleasing and 
pathetic, his language flowing 
and persuasive; recommending 
in the most engaging terms to 
those in the morning of life, for 
whose preservation from eyil he 
was tenderly solicitous, to pursuc 
that path in which alone they 
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ceuld find durable riches, and 
substantial happiness, reli- 
gion which would be “ as a lamp 
to their feet and a light to their 
steps.” 

His manners were mild and 
engaging, and though much af- 
flicted with bodily incisposition, 
meckness and patience blended 
with that humility which adorns 
the christian, were conspicuous 
in his characier. Thus having 
devoted his time and talents to 
the best of causes, he was in 
readiness to mect the awful mes- 
senger, and fitted to enter into 
that rest prepared lor the right- 
eous in the kingdom of their 
Father, and is no doubt invested 
with a crown of glory which fad- 
eth not away. 


Near Trenton, general Phile- 
mon Dickinson, in the 69th year 
of his age. 

General Dickinson took an ear- 
ly and decided part in support of 
the rights of his fellow citizens 
in the revolutionary struggle with 
Great Britain. He was an active 
and useful military officer in the 
most gloomy periods of the war, 
and encouraged by his example 
and exertions, his fellow citizens, 
in the arduous conflict with the 
mother country. His life and his 
ample fortune were hazarded to 
establish our national indepen- 
dence ; at the memorable battle 
of Monmouth, he commanded 
the Jersey militia, and on that 
day evinced the spirit and gal- 
lantry of a soldier of liberty. He 
served his country in the state le- 
gislature, and after the establish- 
ment of the present national go- 


vernment, as a representative of 


the state of New Jersey in the 


senate of the United States. In 
the various stations, civil and mi- 
litary, with which he was_ ho- 
noured by his countrymen, his 
duty was discharged with zeal, 
uprightness and ability. The last 
twelve or fifteen years of his life 
were spent in retirement from 
public concerns and in the en- 
joyment of sound health, till 
about eighteen :ronths before his 
decease, when his bodily powers 
gradually declined, till the scene 
of his earthly career closed in 
death. 


Suddenly, in Augusta, George 
Steptoe Washington, esquire, of 
Virginia, nephew of the late pre- 
sident Washington, in the 37th 
year of his age. His remains 
were deposited in St. Paul’s 
church yard, attended by the vo- 
lunteer companies of Augusta, 
by the city council, and a crowd 
of citizens, who assembled to pay 
the last sad tribute of respect to 
an officer, to a man of worth, 
and toa member of that family, 
which will ever be highly vene- 
rated by the American people. 


At Belleville, New-Jersey, the 
hon. Josiah Hornblower, esq. aged 
eighty years ; a man of the most 
respectable and unblemished cha- 
racter, whose life was highly vahu- 
ed,and whose death is deeply deplo- 
red by all who knew hin, but es- 
pecially by his surviving relatives. 
He was a native of Staffordshire, 
in England. Without the aid of 
a liberal education, but with « 


strong mind and studious habits, 
at a very early period of life, he 
became perfectiv acquainted with 
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some of the most intricate, and at 
the same time most noble branch- 
es of science.—-Mathematics, 
Magnetism, Electricity, Optics, 
Astronomy, and in short, the 
whole system of natural and mo- 
ral philosophy became his favou- 
rite studies. At the age of be- 
tween twenty-two and three he 
was engaged to coi.i¢ to this coun- 
try for the purpose of erecting a 
steam engine, at the copper mine, 
then belonging to coi. John Schuy- 
ler; in the execution of which, as 
well as a-mineralist generally, he 
discovered eminent industry, ca- 
pacity and genius, and received 
the most unbounded confidence. 
Shortly after he was established 
jn this country, he connected 
himseif in marriage, in one of the 
most respectable families, and 
had a numerous issue. In our 
revolutionary struggle, he took 
a firm and decided part in favour 
of the independence of this coun- 
try: and this was so well known 
that he was early honoured asa 
representative in Congress. He 
was for several years successively 
a member of our state legislature, 
and speaker of the house of as- 
sembly. He was appointed a 
judge of the court, and sat on the 
bench with dignity, uprightness, 
and solidity of judgment. He 
acted as a magistrate many of his 
last years, until his bodily infir- 
mities admonished him to decline 
a re-appointment. He was a ten- 
der, affectionate, and condescend- 
ing husband—an instructive, en- 
dearing and indulgent father—a 
kind and provident master—a sin- 
cere friend, and a pleasing, profit- 
able companion. He possessed 
a quick, penetrating judgment. 
and a very retentive memory, 
even to the close of life. But in 
al} his researchesafter knowledge, 


he searched the scriptures, there- 
by to improve his understanding, 
to regulate his will, his affections 
and passions, and finally to obtain 
eternal life. His christian forti- 
tude, patience and resignation 
were remarkable, when struggling 
under the most afflicting bereave- 
ruents. But in his last illness, 
which was of the most painful 
kind, the exercises of every chris- 
tian grace shone with peculiar 
lustre. He expressed a hope that 
was founded on the Redeemer, 
and accompanied by faith in his 
all-atoning sacrifice. 


At Fredericks>urgh, Virginia, 
after a long an painful iliress, 
which he bore with uncommon 
resignation and fortitude, Charles 
Yates, esq. at the very advan- 
ced age of eighty-one years. He 
was, perhaps, the oldest inhabi- 
tant of that town, and was for ma- 
ny years a merchant of the first 
respectability and probity. He 
has left a large circle of friends, 
who will long lament their loss. 


An extraordinary instance of 
longevity lately oecurred in the 
island of Jamaica, to the person 
of Joseph Ram, a black man be- 
langing to Morrice Hall estate, 
and who died in December last, 
at the advanced age of 140 years ; 
he perfectly remembered the 
duke of Albemarle, who succeed- 
ed to the government of that is- 
land in 1687. His daughter, 


Grace Martin, an inhabitant of 
Spanish Town, and upwards of 
85 years of age, says he had a 
complete set of new teeth about 
20 years ago, which remained 
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sound to the day of his death. His 
hair turned quite grey: he retain- 
ed his sight and memory well, 
and had all his senses perfect, 
except thatof smelling. He was 
stout and inclined to corpulence ; 
was never sick but once, and all 
the physic he ever took in his 
life was one dose of nut oil. He 
had 26 children by different wo- 
men. His appetite was always 
good, and a few days previous to 
his death, he walked a distance of 
four miles. His dissolution was 
gradual, and unattended by pain 
or sickness; it seemed indeed to 
be the mere decay of nature. 


At Hilton, aged forty-one years, 
Wiliam Henry Hill, esq. in the 
death of this gentleman, we have 
to record no common loss. He 
was appointed attorney of the U- 
nited States, for the district of 
North-Carolina, by gen. Wash- 
ington, and for many years repre- 
sented the district of Wilmington, 
in the Congress of the United 
States. As a public man, his 
course was marked by no tempo- 
rising, time-serving policy; but 
at ail times, he steadily pursued 
what he deemed the permanent 
interest of the union. With a 
judgment to discern what the 
public good required, he possess- 
ed an independence of mind to 
assert what was due to the dignity 
of the country. A just delinea- 
tion of his character in private 
life, though conceived in terins 
the most moderate, to those who 
had not the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance, would seem extrava- 
gant panegyric. With the warm- 
est affections of the heart, were 
combined the. noblest principies 
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of the mind; and graced with 
manners and those rare endow- 
ments which art may embellish, 
but cannot give. He was emi- 
nently fitted to adorn the society 
in which he moved—and his par- 
ticular friends can but now lament 
the loss of those generous quali- 
ties, which promised a continuance 
of usefulness to themselves and to 
the public. 


Aged seventy six years, John 
Nixon, esquire, president of the 
bank of North America, and one 
of the oldest and most respectable 
merchants of Philadelphia. 


At his farm in Letterkenny 
township, Franklin county, Penn- 
sylvania, James M’Connell, esq. 
an aged and respectable citizen. 
Mr. M’Connell took an early and 
active part in the revolutionary 
war which established the inde- 
pendence of our country—since 
which he had filled the office of 
justice of the peace, and acted as 
a representative in our stste legis~ 
lature to the satisfaction of his 
constituents. 


At Philadelphia, aged sixty-two 
years, Samuel Breck, esquire. 
This gentleman was born in Bos- 
ton, in which town he resided 
till within the last sixteen years: 
these he has passed in Philadel- 
phia ; where in the philanthropic 
spirit of his native home, he gain- 
ed the love of all who knew him, 
by his urbane manners and nume- 
rous virtues. 
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At Philadelphia, Thomas 
Smith esq. one of the judges of 
the supreme court of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Torecord the worth and virtues 
of departed friends, is a grateful, 
though melancholy, duty. Among 
the various biographical sketches 
which daily meet the eye, there 
can be few, if any, more deserving 
of notice and respect, than the 
following affectionate tribute to 
the memory of the late judge 
Smith. 

This gentleman was a native of 
North Britain, from whence he 
emigrated in early life to this con- 
tinent. On the 9th of February, 
1769, he was appointed deputy 
surveyor of an extensive frontier 
district, and established his resi- 
dence at the town of Bedford. In 
the execution of his official du- 
ties, he displayed integrity and 
abilities which could not have 
been exceeded. His fidelity in 
this important and interesting 
trust, was so strongly marked, that 
no individual has been able to com- 
plain of injury; and exemption 
from law suits, and certainty of 
titles to property, have been al- 
most the invariable result. So 
high was his sense of honour, so 
inflexible his pripcipics of jus- 
tice, that he would never suifer 
even suspicion to cast a shade 
over his official character. His 
private interests yielded to the 
firmnessof his mind; and although 
landed property was then so easily 
to be acquired, he scrupulously 
avoided all speculation, determi- 
ned that the desire of gain should 
neither warp his rectitude, nor 
give birth to jealousy in others. 

When the county of Bedford 
was erected, he received commis- 
sions from the then proprietors, 
to execute the offices of protho- 


notary, clerk of the sessions, or- 
phan’s courts, and recorder of 
deeds for that county; and such 
was the uniform tenour of his 
conduct as to ensure the respect, 
estee's: and attachment of all who 
had any transactions with him. 

At the commencement of the 
late revolution, he zealously es- 
poused the cause of his adopted 
country, and at the head of his 
regiment of militia performed 
his tour of duty in her service; 
and his attachment to the liber- 
ties and independence of these 
United States was inyiolable. By 
the citizens of his county he was 
chosen to represent them in the 
convention . which formed the 
first constitution of this common- 
wealth, but it is just to add, that 
instrument did not meet his en- 
tire approbation. As a member 
of the legislature, frequently 
elected, his talents were useful, 
his exertions and industry unre- 
mitted ; and, when, towards the 
close of the revolutionary war, he 
was appointed to represent this 
state in Congress, he carried with 
him into that body the same inva- 
luable qualities, the same firmiand 
inflexible integrity. 

The law was his profession, 
and he practised with industry and 
SUCCESS ; secking to do justice, 
but ebhorring iniquity and op- 
pression, never greedy of gain, he 
was moderate in receiving the 
honourable reward of his profes- 
sional services. He was a father 
to those who confided in him, 
however poor and afflicted. He 
delighted to encourage merit and 
virtue, wherever he found them ; 
but he exposed with severity, vio- 
lence, fraud, and iniquity, whether 
clothed in rags, or shrouded be-. 
hind the mantle of wealth or in- 
fluence. To those who sought 
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it, he gave honest and sound ad- 
vice in questions. of law accord- 
ing to the best of his skill and 
judgment. He discouraged law 
suits, and scorned to foment liti- 
gation for the sake of gain. He 
may have frequently erred ; more 
frequently may have been decciy- 
ed by statements imposed upon 
him by clients; but he never, 
knowingly, recommended the 
prosecution of an unjust cause. 
When the judiciary depart- 
ment, under the present consti- 
tution of Pennsylvania, was or- 
eanized, he was appointed presi- 
dent of the district composed of 
the countics of Cumberland, 
Miffiin, Huntinedon, Bedford and 
Franklin; in which office he con- 
tinued, until upon the resignation 
of Mr. Bradford, he was appoint- 
ed a judge of the supreme court 
of Pennsylvania. ‘he arduous 
duties of both these stations he 
performed with skill and integri- 
ty. He spared not himseif in 
sickness or in health—he shrunk 
from no labour or fatigue. Al- 
though his constitution was wear- 
ing away, his high sense of duty 
foreclosed from his view his ap- 
proaching danger; for though he 
beheld it, it appeared to him tri- 
vial in co:aparison with what he 
considered the obligations of con- 
science. He never tasted the 
bread of idleness; nor would he 
have touched the emoluments of 
office, if unable to perform its 
duties. But he sunk under this 
too zealous attention to rigid duty, 
at an age not greatly advanced ; 
and when by a little indulgence 
and self denial (most surely j1is- 
tifiable) he might yet have been 
spared to his afflicted family. 
The expressions of his fea- 
tures were apparently austere: 
his outward manners were not 
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marked with grace or softness. 
In conversations, his sentiments 
were delivered with blunt sin- 
cerity: and were sometimes sup- 
posed, by those who knew him 
not, to designate the character of 
harshness—but his heart was re- 
plete with the finest qualities 
which could adorn it—humane, 
benevolent, and just.—In his 
friendships ardent and sincere, 
and his acts of friendship execut- 
ed with peculiar delicacy and 
grace. In all his dealings he was 
scrupulously exact, and there ex- 
ists no man who can truly say, he 
has received from him an injury. 
Those who knew him well will 
not hesitate to acknowledg¢ the 
correctness of this brief eulogium 
on departed worth. 

Yo his family his loss is irre- 
parable—as a husband and a fa- 
ther, he was affectionate, mild, 
indulgent. The happiness of his 
family was the great object of his 
life—Domestic harmony reign- 
ed in his household. His man- 
sion was the abode of hospitality 
—long, very long, will his loss 
be mourned—the memory of his 
virtues will remain as their sweet- 
est consolation; but the deep felt 
sorrows of his afflicted widow and 
children cannot recall the hus- 
band, father, friend. 


At Providence, Rhode Island, 
the honourable Darius Sessions, 
in the ninety-second year of his 
ave—tlle descended from a re- 
spectable family, ancient settlers 
at Wantage, in England, where 
his venerable grandiather, Mr. 
Samuel Sessions, was born, and 
bred a farmer, whence he emi- 
grated to Boston, with Paul Dud- 
lev, the first royal governor of 
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Massachusetts. After a tempo- 
rary residence with that eminent 
gentleman, at his seat in Rox- 
bury, he purchased a farm at 
Andover where he resided, and 
had a large family of sons, one 
of whom, named Nathaniel, set- 
tled at Pomfret, in Connecticut, 
where his son Darius, was born. 
This son, who early distinguish- 


_ed himself for his mental talents 


and splendid literary acquire- 
ments, received a very liberal 
education at Yale college ; after 
receiving the honours of which 
respectable seminary, he was in- 
duced by an enterprising dispo- 
sition, and a genius for commer- 
cial pursuits, to remove to this 
increasing town, where he was 
very hospitably and respectfully 
received. His merit soon became 
conspicuous, and the confidence 
of the public in his integrity and 
talents was manifested by reite- 
rated elections to the office of 
deputy governor of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, in 
which station his public useful- 
ness was eminently displayed. He 
was a firm believer in the divine 
revelation of the blessed Saviour 
of the world, and exerted his best 
faculties to diffuse its all-import- 
ant benefits amongst mankind. 
His deportment, through every 
walk of his protracted life, ex- 
hibited such a bright assemblage 
of virtues and social qualities, as 
illuminated the minds and en- 
gaged the hearts of his fellow- 
citizens ; and his pious and learn- 
ed writings, some of which have 
adorned the Providence Gazette 
(a paper that was honoured by his 
early patronage) were calculated 
to promote the temporal and spi- 
ritual interests of his fellow crea- 
tures. His gentle admonitions, 
to regulate the conduct and tem- 


per, the ardour of aspiring youth, 
peculiarly marked the benevo- 
lence of his character; and many 
who were duly impressed by his 
lessons of wisdom and experi- 
ence, will hold their Mentor in 
grateful remembrance, so long 
as they possess the power of re 
collection. 


At Philadelphia, January 20, 
1809, in the 60th year of his age, 
John Teas. a 

If we estimate our fellow be- 
ings by their conduct, no indi- 
vidual has a more just claim to 
the character of a great man, than 
John Teas. With an honest in- 
dustry that was highly commend- 
able, he pursued the occupution 
of a China ware merchant for 
many years in this city; the pro- 
duct of which enabled him to en- 
joy domestic comfort and bring 
up with reputation a large family 
of children. His truly humane 
and philanthropic heart, prompt- 
ed him to the performance of 
deeds, which have cast a lustre 
over his life, that will long at- 
tract the admiring attention of 
those who knew him; and whilst 
they are calculated to excite 


others “ to go and do likewise,’ 


cannot fail to render his memory 
dear and honourable. 
During the several malignant 
epidemics which afflicted Phila- 
deiphia in past years, the subject 
of this memoir remained in the 
solitary city, a faithful and effici- 
ent friend to the sick and the af- 
flicted; no office was too menial 
for him to perform, when he 
could do good, and he was ever 
seeking out and relieving such 
as were in need of his services. — 


When his kind and disinterested 
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endeavours to restore to health 
such as were labouring under 
disease (by the mostattentive and 
tender care) proved ineffectual, 
he would watch the expiring vic- 
tim to the last, and then set about 
consoling and comforting the dis- 
tressed survivors. Nor were his 
benevolent exertions confined to 
those times only when pestilence 
and death held their empire over 
our city, and marched with tri- 
umphant step through our streets ; 
at the return of each inclement 
season, his active and generous 
mind was awakened to the con- 
dition of the indigent, and al- 
though his own pecuniary means 
were inadequate to their relicf, 
he eloquently pleaded the cause 
of the poor, and was instrumen- 
tal in obtaining donations from 
the opulent, which he distributed 
amongst those who were in want, 
giving to the hungry, bread, and 
to the naked, cloathing. 

Brought himself at length to a 
death bed, his mind was pre- 
served in a state of calmness, and 
fortified with confidence that ina 
future state it would be well with 
him. 

Such aman, at such a period, 
could not fail to be sensible of the 
presence of the angel of face, 
and when the conflict of nature 
was over, we doubt not but the 
heavenly guest conducted his de- 
parted spirit to the realms of 
light and joy eternal! 


At Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
Prince Rand, aged 60, the honest 
and faithful servant of ‘the late 
Dr. Rand, of Cambridge. This 
African has repeatedly given to 
the writer of this memorial of 
him, the following account of the 
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earliest years of his life. That 
he was brought to this country 
with a cargo of slaves, that he 
was stolen from very far up from 
the ocean, from among a nation 
entirely distinct from the black 
woolly headed negroes; that at 
the time he was stolen, he went 
to school with a number of boys 
of about his own age and older ; 
that they attended their instruc- 
tor under a wide spreading tree ; 
that they were taught to read, to 
write with a pencil on a leaf, and 
to pray; and that the boys were 
chastised, not on the hands as in 
our schools, but on the feet. The 
tout ensemble of this man was cer- 
tainly very different from that of 
a negro. He wore long tied hair ; 
his skin was darker than our abo- 
riginal Indians, yet different from 
the Bengalese. His nose was 
aquiline, and the shape of his 
mouth very different from the 
negro, and peculiar, and his eye 
brows were as distinct as a white 
man’s. His whole person was 
peculiar; it was rather small, 
light and well shaped. He was 
active, walked smart, and appear- 
ed to carry the marks of an irri- 
table disposition. He had nothing 
of the dull and lumpish cast so 
often observed in the negro; and 
he was remarkably industrious 
and honest. From all these pe- 
culiarities in a slave from Africa, 
which 50'years residence among 
us could not obliterate, it is pro- 
bable that this man came from 
the interior of Africa, where 
reigned a greater degree of ci- 
vilization than in those parts 
from whence slaves are usually 
brought. The chastising on the 
feet is a custom prevalent among 
the Mahomedans, and his instruc- 
tion was of that cast. 
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In the state of Tennessee, ma- 
jor Samuel M‘Culloch, late of 
Halifax, North Carolina, in com- 
pany with some gentlemen, go- 
ing to Carthage from Nashville, 
in Tennessee, on the 22d Decem- 
ber, a water course, commonly 
not more than six inches deep 
had risen from an unusual quan- 
tity of rain, which two of the gen- 
tlemen in company passed with 
some difficulty, but as is suppos- 
ed, Mr. M‘Cullech’s horse in 
crossing fell, and Mr. M. was 
carried down by the current. He 
cried out for assistance, but it 
being dark, his companions could 
not go to his relief, and thus pe- 
rished a deserving young man, 
who had but a few months before 
married at Halifax a young and 
beautiful woman, with whom he 
had but just before this fatal ac- 
cident, taken to Tennessee, with 
the intention of settling. His 
body was found about an hour 
after, and the next day was inter- 
red in the burial ground of major 
J. Baker, 30 miles from Nash- 
ville. 


After a few days illness, the 
reverend Evan Rogers, minister 
of the episcopal cliurch, at Rye. 


In the death of this excellent 


man, society has suffered a real 
loss because his life was an ex- 
emplification of the doctrines he 
preached. He was endeared to 


anumerous acquaintance by his 


deep piety, the mildness of his 
temper, the profitableness of his 
conversation, and the purity of 
his morals. Such a life must pro- 
duce a happy death. He died in 
the full exercise of his reason, 
happy and resigned to the will of 
God, and confident of a joyful re- 


surrection. He has left an affec- 
tionate wife, and a large: family 
of children to lament his death. - 


At Mercer county, Kentucky, 
Mrs. Hannah Higgins, aged nine- 
ty-seven years, three months and 
twelve days—she was perfectly 
healthy until about two hours be- 
fore her death. Robert Higgins 
her husband, died some years 
ago, aged one hundred and ten 
years. At one hundred and two 
years old, he could read the bible 
without the assistance of spec- 
tacles. ‘They left behind them 
six children, forty eight grand 
children, one hundred and twenty 
great grand children, and twenty- 
six great great grand children; 
amounting in the whole to the 
number of two hundred and two 
souls, 


At his house in Maidenhead 
township, New Jersey, Mr. Asher 
Howeil, aged fifty years. Al- 
though he was actively engaged 
in his early years in defence of 
the liberty of his country in the 
war with Great Britain, yet he 
had for-many years sought retire- 
ment from the bustle of life, and 
was a man of exemplary charac- 
ter, of great solidity, meekness 
and peace—He was for some 
years an elder in the first Pres- 
byterian church of Trenton, and 
was indeed a man without guile 
and without reproach, whose 
death is sincerely regretted by 
his surviving family, friends and 
fellow christians, who deplore 
the loss to the church and state 
thereby sustained. His funeral 
was attended by a large and re- 
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spectable collection of his fellow 
citizens on -the 4th instant, on 
which occasion a discourse was 
preached from Phillippians Ist. 
chapter, 23d verse, by the reve- 
rend Mr. Rue, pastor of said 
church. 

“ For I am ina strait betwixt 
two, having a desire to depart 
and be with Christ, which is for 
the better.” 


At Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, 
after a short iliness, Mr. Henry 
Elliott, in the 97th year of his 
age. He was a native of Sto- 
nington, in the state of Connecti- 
cut, and emigrated to this coun- 
try, in the year 1776, and ex- 
perienced at that advanced pe- 
riod of life, the dreadful calami- 
ties and horrors of an Indian war. 


At Philadelphia, in the 42d 
year of his age, Mr. Richard C. 
Jones, merchant. 

If it were within the province 
of a newspaper eulogy, the writer 
of this could with great feeling 
and equal justice, enter into an 
enumeration of the various quali- 
ties which adorned the character 
and endeared the acquaintance of 
the deceased. In the vast round 
of a most extensive association, 
it is not within the memory of 
his friends, that he ever violated 
the precepts of honour or the de- 
corum of society. Upright in 
principle, regular in habits, and 
conciliating in manners, he won 
the esteem of all with whom he 
had any intercourse. As secre- 
tary to a respectable and nume- 
rous society, (the duties of which 
he discharged with indefatigable 


zeal and ability for a series of 
years) he superadded to his of- 
ficial functions all the benevolent 
offices of a generous heart. Du- 
ring the visitations of yeilow fe- 
ver in this city, when the ex- 
ercise of all the charities of our 
nature was held in requisition, 
he faithfully and zealously dis- 


charged, amidst surrounding con- - 


tagion, all the duties of an active 
officer and benevolent citizen. In 
other respects his principles and 
conduct strictly corresponded. 
He never loitered in the path of 
his duty, cither to his country or 
to his fellow creatures. - 


At Carlisle, Pennsylvania, near 
the close of his eightieth year, 
William Lyon, esquire, formerly 
prothonotary of Cumberland coun- 
ty. He had faithfully discharged 
the duties of his office, for about 
forty years, seized with a general 
debility, in consequence of a cold 
caught by his attendance at the 
January court, he gradually, and 


with little pain, sunk into his long 


sleep. The deprivation of office, 
which took place, during his ill- 
ness, could give no uneasiness to 
aman who knew nothing of it. 
He has departed full of years, and 
leaving a character of upright- 
ness, benevolence and piety, wor- 
thy of imitation. In every rela- 
tion which called for the tender 
charities of life, he was beloved, 
and his attention to the duties of 
the christian and the interests of 
the church, of which he was a 
distinguished member, complete 
his amiable character, and give 
good ground for the comfortable 
hope, that he has exchanged the 
troubles and cares of this life, for 
the joys of immortality. 
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At Philadelphia, on the 9th of 
February 1809, Mr. James Pem- 
berton, in the 86th year of his 
age; his remains were deposited 
in the Friend’s burial ground, at- 
tended by an uncommon agssem- 
blage of his fellow citizens, who 
paid this last tribute of respect 
to his venerable and honourable 
memory.—In the course of his 
long extended life, Mr. Pember- 
ton had been a merchant of un- 
impeached integrity, and of great 
usefulness in settling controver- 
sies in-trade by arbitration.—He 
was a generous contributor to, 
and for many years a manager of, 
that laudable institution the Penn- 
sylvania hospital; which he assi- 
duously attended from motives of 
pure benevolence to the afflicted 
—and, in his legislative charac- 
ter, as formerly one of the bur- 
gesses of this great city, he 
evinced the strongest partiality 
for the rights, liberties, and pros- 
perity of Pennsylvania. Nor were 
his exertions as president of the 
Abolition society, in obtaining 
and perpetuating the freedom of 
the much injured black prcofile, less 
conspicuous than in his other di- 
versified services to mankind in 
general. Asa religious man, he 
was untainted with bigotry and 
unsullied with hypocrisy. His 
whole life, was one continued 
flow of unmixed devotion to his 
Maker, through Christ, his Sa- 
viour; and of undeviating philan- 
throphy to his fellow citizens. 
There was no doubtful hesitation 
in his mind respecting what were 
the indispensible duties of man. 
He knew, that the Almighty was 
not a hard task-master—that he 
had not prescribed conditions, nor 
expected compliances, beyond 
the knowledge and power wisely 
afforded to all men. In a word, 
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this amiable and good character 
was a striking instance of strict 
probity and an example of true 
charity to his own society, and a 
convincing proof that, a man pos- 
sessed of so dignified, so elevat- 
ed a mind, is ever in his duty to 
his Maker, and always in the 
practice of compassionate assist- 
ance to suffering humanity! 
Death and the grave had no ter- 
rors to him—his spirit soared on 
celestial hopes of peace, joy and 
immortality, “ with the spirits of 
just men made perfect.” In Mr. 
Pemberton’s domestic economy, 
all the affections and virtues of a 
husband, parent and relation, 
were so happily combined, as to 
leave a pleasing and lasting re- 
membrance of his christian prac- 
tice and tender kindnéss to them. 


The venerable James Pember- 
ton, was the last of the three bro- 
thers of that name, Israel, James 
and John, so long celebrated, in the 
annals of philanthrophy, as taking 
the lead in those benevolent as- 
sociations, which distinguish the 
citizens of Philadelphia. 

Their grandfather, Phineas 
Pemberton, a member of the so- 
ciety of Friends, came over from 
England, in the time of the pro- 
prietor ; and settled, with a num- 
ber of his brethren, about the 
falls of Delaware, where the In- 
dians were then numerous. 

His son, commonly called the 
first Israel Pemberton, establish- 
ed himself in Philadelphia; and 
by the tranquil operation of ho- 
nest industry, and prudent thrift, 
laid the foundation of that good 
name, and ample trimony, 
which he bequeathed, in the year 
1754, to the worthy triumvirate, 
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commonly called the Pembertons 
of Philadelphia. 

His eldest son, the second 
Israel, was a man whose natural 
eloquence, and habitual liberality 
early recommended him to pub- 
lic stations, which he occupied 
with integrity, and resigned 
without regret, devoting himself, 
in the latter part of his life, to 
the exercise of that benevolence 
to the poor, and hospitality to 
strangers, to which he had ever 
been inclined. The Indian na- 
tives were particular objects of 
his bounty, in remembrance of 
their hospitality to our ancestors, 
and their deputies on public bu- 
siness were often entertained by 
him at his ample mansion, at the 
corner of Chesnut and Third 
streets; where he died in 1779, 
aged sixty-three years. This 
house has been since taken down, 
and the bank of the United States, 
and several other public and pri- 
vate buildings, now occupy the 
scite of its extensive gardens. 

John, the youngest of the 
three, was an eminent example 
of devotion, and self denial, as a 
gospel minister. He literally 
forsook all that he had, to follow 
Him that had not where to lay 
his head ; and this christian pil- 
grim, who resided at home in 
affluence and ease, lies buried in 
a distant land (Pyrmont in West- 
phalia) where he laid down his 
life, with the meekness of a 
lamb, in consequence of a cold, 


caught by going many miles, on P 


foot, through rain, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age, to de- 
liver a gospel message to a freojile 
of a strange speech, and of a hard 
language, whose words he could 
not understand Ezekiel iii. 5, 6. 

James, the immediate subject o 


this brief memorial of departed 
worth, was one of the last mem- 
bers of his religious society who 
sat in the legislative bodies of 
their country, with the appro- 
bation of their brethren; who, 
after the long period of peaceful 
prosperity which had been en- 
joyed under their government 
had been interrupted by that cal- 
led the French war (1754 to 
1763) discouraged their members 
from accepting public stations, 
as having become incompatible 
with a strict adherence to their 
religious profession. 

At a critical period of the late 
revolution (September 1777) he 
was one of those, together with 
both his brothers, and about twen- 
ty more of the principal Friends 
of Philadelphia (who reluctantly 
resigned their attachment to the 
mother country) that were im- 
prisoned, under a general war- 
rant, by the vigilant precaution 
of the then executive council; 
and, upon their refusal to con- 
fine themselves to their own 
houses, banished, without a hear- 
ing, notwithstanding their spirit- 
ed remenstrances, (published in 
Town’s Evening Post) to Win- 
chester, in Virginia: whence 
they were finally liberated, with- 
out trial or accusation; and per- 
mited to return to their homes 
(then in possession of the British 
army) without any other security 
than that of their well known cha- 
racter for upright intention, and 
eaceable demeanour. 

In 1790, he succeeded Dr. 
Franklin as president of the so- 
ciety for the abolition of slavery ; 
a station which he relinquished 
in the year 1800; when he gra- 
dually withdrew from the various 
duties that he had so long per- 
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formed, in civil, as well as reli- 
gious society: preparing, with 
cheerfulness, for that awful 
change, for which he, in his last 
moments, declared himself ready : 
as one who had nothing to do but 
to die; and, through the mercy 
of God in Christ, receive an ad- 


mission into the mansions of 


rest. 


His only son (Phineas) died 
unmarried, in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age, and this ancient 
family is now nearly extinct, in 
the male line: but the name of 
Pemberton will ever be inter- 
mingled with the peaceful recol- 
lections of the golden age of Penn- 
sylyania. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A VOYAGE UP 
THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, FROM 
ST. LOUIS, TO ITS SOURCE; 
MADE UNDER THE ORDERS OF 
THE WAR DEPARTMENT, BY 
LIEUT. PIKE, OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY, IN THE YEARS 
1805 AND 1806. COMPILED 
FROM MR. PIKE’S JOURNAL 


On the 9th of August, 1805, 
the exploring party, consisting 
of lieut. Pike, one serjeant, two 
corporals and seventeen privates, 
left their encampment near St. 
Louis in a keel boat, seventy feet 
long, provisioned for four months; 
in order to make a survey of the 
river Mississippi to its source. — 

The Mississippi river makes a 
remarkable-bend immediately a- 
bove the mouth of the Missouri : 
and, where it receives the waters 
of the Illinois, that river might be 

vor, \ 


mistaken for a branch or part of 
the principal stream. The land 
on the east side appears hilly, 


_rocky and barren ; the opposite side 


is low and flat, over which the 
Sioux portage passes between 
the Mississippi and the Missouri 
rivers. Near the mouth of the 
Illinois river is the big gave ; a- 
bove it the river turns to the 
southward in order to pass round 
some rocky hills, or a bluff, one 
hundred feet in height, beyond 
which it has a north westerly di- 
rection to the mouth of Buffaloe, 
or Boeuf river, running in from 
the west. Five miles farther, on 
the eastern side, is a beautiful 
cedar cliff; above which, the ri- 
ver is nearly two miles in width. 
Some islands, which occur at this 
place, having their lower ends, 
nearly in a lige, received front 
the party the appellation of the 
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‘Four Brothers. The first hills, 
which appear on the west side, 
are some distance below salt ri- 
ver; the land on that side, from 
Boeuf river changes its quality 
from low and rich, with cotton 
wood growing thereon, to a light 
soil, as it approaches ‘the hills. 
On the other side a handsome 
rocky bluff had been passed, and 
high lands are observable back 
fromthe river. 

Salt river is a considerable 
stream, and in high water is na- 
vigable. for boats, at least 200 
miles above its mouth. 

About 150 miles from the Mis- 
souri, is the house of a French 
settler, situated on the west side 
of the river, opposite to Hurricane 
island. His cattle appeared in 
fine order, but his cornfields were 
badly cultivated. A mile above 
this house there is a beautiful 
hill, level on the top, with an easy 
ascent on each side, and a foun- 
tain of fine water. Five miles 
from the Hurricane settlement, 
Jauflone creek falls in from the 
west; and about twenty miles 
farther, two rivers on the same 
side ; the nothernmost of which 
is the Wyaconda, one hundred 
yards in width. The Mississippi 
is here 2 mile and a half wide. 
Several islands present themselves 
immediately above this place. Se- 
venty-five miles ahove the French- 
man’s, and two hundred and thir- 
ty-two from the Missouri, the ri- 
viere‘des Moines comes in from 
the north west. The width of 
the Mississippi is here three- 
fourths of a mile. 

Immediately above the conflu- 
ence of the 'riviere des Moines 
with the Mississippi, the falls or 
rapids of that name commence. 
These rapids exténd eleven miles 
tip the river, are formed by suc- 


cessive ledges, or shoals, which 
cross its bed. The first fall is 
the most difficult to ascend: the 
channel which is a bad one, is on 
the east side at the two first falls, 
after which, it crosses to the west, 
and continues near that shore, to 
the Sac village. Here the United 
States have an agent (Mr. Wil- 
liam Ewing) appointed to instruct 
this nation in agriculture. The 
country on both sides of the river 
at these rapids is hilly, but the 
soil is rich. This establishment 
is in latitude 40 deg. 32 minutes 
north. 

Thirty-five miles above the es- 
tablishment at the Sac village, a 
very handsome site fora garrison 
presents itself on the west bank 
of the river. The channel passes 
close under the hill, which is a- 
bout sixty feet in perpendicular 
height ; the top of the hill is level- 
for about four hundred yards ; and 
in the rear, there is a prairie of 
eight or ten acres well adapted 
for gardens. This hill commands 
an extensive prospect, over a 
large prairie on the east side of 
the river, on which is scattered 
a few small groves of trees. At 
the foot of the hill, from a lime- 
stone rock, issues a spring which 
would afferd an ample supply of 
water to a regiment of men. The 
landing is bold and safe; and a 
road for a team to ascend the hill, 
may be easily made at the south 
end. This hill continues about two 
miles ; is covered with black and 
white oak, and gives rise to five 
springs in that distance. ~ 

On the moruing of the 27th, 
the party reached the mouth of 
Rock river, ninety-eight miles a- 
bove the site mentioned'as proper 
for a military post. In this dis- 
tance they passed a large prairie, 
called the half way to the prairie 
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des Chiens,and several sand banks, 
on the east: the Jowa village, and 
creek is on the opposite side. Is- 
lands occur very frequently in the 
river aleng its whole course. The 
country on each side is prairie or 
covered with timber, alternately. 
Near the mouth of Rock river, in 
alarge prairie on the east side, 
stands the largest village of Sac 
Indians. Just above the Rock ri- 
ver, the rapids of that name com- 
mence ; formed by a series of 
rocks which in some places cross 
the river from shore to shore. 
These rapids extend about eigh- 
teen miles along the river ; they 
afford more water than the rapids 
of la riviere des Moines, but are 
more rapid and difficult to pass. 
A few miles higher up the river 
than the rapids, the first village of 
the Reynards is situated on its 
west bank. 

The lead mines which belong 
to Monsieur Dubuque, are on the 
west side of the Mississippi, about 
one hundred and twenty miles a- 
bove the first village of the Foxes. 
The dwelling house of the pro- 
prietor is near ‘the Mississippi, 
but the mines are about six miles 
from it, ina south west direction. 
Indisposition prevented Mr. Pike 
from visiting these mines, as he 
had proposed. 

Near the mouth of the Turkey 
tiver, on which another village of 
the Fox Indians is situated, the 
exploring party of the United 
States met a war party of the In- 
dians consisting of Sacs, Reynards, 
and Puants, returning. T hey ap- 
peared anxious to avoid the A- 
mericans: indeed great pains seem 
to have been taken to impress 
on the minds of all the Indians in 
this quarter, that we are a vin- 
dictive, ferocious and warlike 


‘people. Although these impres- 


sions seen to have been made 
with evil intentions towards us, 
they will have a contrary effect 
when the Indians find our éonduct 
towards them to be magnanimous 
and just: reverence will then be 
joined with fear, in estimating the 
American character. These In- 
dians stated, that they had been 
as high as the lake Pepin, without 
effecting any thing. 

The mouth of the Ouiconsin 
river, which enters the Mississip- 
pi from the east, is in latitude 43 
deg. 44 min, 8 sec. N. In the 
fork made by these rivers, and 
above the Ouiconsin, is the, prai- 
ric des Chiens, backed by a high 
ridge of hills. Gayard and Yel- 
low rivers enter the Mississippi 
on the west side opposite to this 
prairie. 

At the village of the prairie des 
Chiens, the exploring party were 


received with attention by captain 


Fisher and Mr. Frazer. Accom- 
panied by judge Fisher, Mr. Fra- 
zer and Mr. Wood, lieut. Pike 
e<cended the hill on the side 
of the Mississippi, and made 
choice of an eligible site for a 
fort : it was level on the top, had 
aspring in the rear, and com- 
manded a view of the surround- 
ing country. He designated the 
spot by marking four trees with 
the letters A, B, C, and D, and 
squared the sides of one in the 
center. On the day following 
(the 6th of September) he held a 
council with a smail number of 
the Puants, and a chief of the 
iower band of the Sioux visited 
and laid out a position of a hill 
called the Petit Gris, near the 
QOuiconsin, and three miles above 
its mouth. At the villeee of the 
prairie de Chiens, they changed 
their large boat for others better 
adapted to the prosecution of their 
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voyage. The party here receiv- 
ed an addition:to their number of 
two interpreters; one of which 
was to go as far as the falls of St. 
Anthony, and paid by Mr. Fra- 
zer; the other was engaged for 
the whole distance. Mr. Frazer, 
who was going on a trading ex- 
pedition, to winter with some of 
the bands of Sioux, also embark- 
ed with them. 
While encamped about five 
miles below the river Jowa, on 
the 19th of September, Le Feu- 
ille, a chief of tha Sioux, (and 
the sa’.e they had met at the vil- 
lage of the prairie des Chiens) 
who reside on this river, sent six 
of his young men to inform Mr. 
Pike “ that he had waited three 
days with meat, &c. but that last 
night his people had began to 
drink: that, on the next day, he 
would meet him with his people.” 
Mr. Frazer and one of the inter- 
preters returned with an answer 
- to the Indians—‘ that if the wea- 
’ ther permitted the party must 
} | pass on, as the season was far ad- 
vanced.’ 
/ Mr. Frazer on his return stat- 
ed, that the chief acquiesced in 
the reason for proceeding, but 
he had prepared a pipe (instead 
of aletter) to present to Mr. Pike, 
that he night shew it to all the 
‘other bands of the Sioux above, 
with a message to inform them 
; of his being a chief of his new 
y father; and that he wished him 
1 to be treated with friendship and 
respect. Wien the party arriv- 
ed opposite to the lodges, the In- 
dians were paraded on the bank 
with their guns: they fired a sa- 
Jute, with what might be termed 
three rounds of ball: it was re- 
turned from. the boats. This 
| mode of suluting might have been 
; Jess agreeable to others than to 
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soldiers, as the Indians had been 
drinking, and seemed desirous of 
shewing how near to the boats 
they could shoot without injur- 
ingthem. Mr. Pike went ashore 
armed with pistols, and his sword, 
in order to accompany the chief; 
but, as a mark of confidence in 
the Indians, he caused such of 
his party as accompanied him to 
leave their arms vehind, where 
centinels were placed to guard 
the boats. At the lodge of the 
chief, he found a clean mat and 
pillow to sit upon; the pipe was 
laid before him on crutches, while 
the chief placed himself on the 
right hand, and the interpreter 
with Mr. Frazer on the left. Af- 
ter smoking, the chief addressed 
Mr. Pike nearly as follows : “ Not- 
withstanding I saw you at the 
prairie, 1 am happy to take you 
by the hand among my own ~ 
people, and let my young men 
see the respect due to their new 
father. When at Saint Louis in 
the spring, my father told me, if 
I looked down the river I should 
see one of his young warriors 
coming up. I now find it true; 
and am happy to see one who 
knows that the Great Spirit is the . 
Father of all, both the white and 
the red people: If one die, the 
other cannot live long! I have 
never been at war with our new 
father; and hope always to pre- 
serve the same good understand- 
ing with him that now exists. I 
now present you with a pipe, to 
shew to the upper bands, in token 
of our good understanding, that 
they may see my work, and imi- 
tate my conduct to you. 

“ IT went to St. Louis on a 
shameful visit :—to carry a mur- 
derer. You gave the man his 
life : Tam thankful for it —I have 
provided something for you to 
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eat; but, perhaps you cannot eat 
it: if so, give it to your young 
men. 

- To this speech Mr. Pike re- 
plied, “ that although at the prai- 
rie he had told the chief his bu- 
siness up the Mississippi, he 
would again relate it.” He then 
stated the objects to which his 
attention was directed, with re- 
gard to the Indians, who had 
by the cession of Louisiana by 
Spain, come under the care of 
the Unived States; the different 
posts proposed to be established 
_ for supplymg them with neces- 
saries, where the agents of the 
government might hear and at- 
tend to their wants, and endea- 
vour to make peace between the 
Sioux and the Sauteurs. And, 
that it was probable, on his re- 
turn, he should have some of the 
Sauteurs’ with him, and would 
also take some of their chiefs to 
Saint Louis, where they might 
settle the differences existing be- 
tween their nations, and put an 
end to their long and bloody wars. 
He accepted the pipe with plea- 
sure, as the gift of a great man* 
and a brother: that it should be 
as he wished.” 

Mr. Pike then partook of the 
dinner which was provided for 
him, consisting of wild rye and 
venison, and sent four large bowls 
of it to the men who accompanied 
him. After dinner he went to 


_ see one of their dances. It was 


a curious performance. The 
men and women danced indis- 
criminately. They were ail dres- 
sed in their gayest manner; each 
of them holding a small skin of 
some kind in their hands. They 
frequently ran up to, pointed 


* He is chief of four bands. 


their skin, and puffed with their 
breath, or blew at each other. 
The person thus blown on, whe- 
ther man or woman, would in- 
stantly fall, and appear almost 
lifeless, or in great agony, would 
recover slowly, rise, and again 
join in the dance.. This is called 
their great medicine; orjas Mr. 
Pike construes the word, the 
dance of religion. ‘The bystand- 
ers actually believe, that some- 
thing is puffed or blown into each 
other’s body, which produces the 
falling and other effects which 
take place.» All the Indians are 
not of the initiated. They must 
first make presents of forty or 
fifty dollars value to the society, 
and give a feast when they are 
admitted with great ceremony. 
Mr. Frazer said he was once in 
a lodge with some young men, 
when one of these dancers enter- 
ed: they immediately threw their 
blankets over him, and. forced 
him out. On his laughing at 
them, the young Indians called 
him a fool, and said he did not 
know what the dancer could blow 
into his body! 

On returning to the boat, Mr. 
Pike sent for the chief, and pre- 
sented him with two carrots of 
tobacco, four knives, half a pound 
of vermillion, and a quart of salt. 
Mr. Frazier having asked per- 
mission to present them some 
rum, it was agreed to, anda kee 
of eight gallons was made up be~ 
tween them. He informed the 
chief, that he dared not give it 
without. the permission of Mr. 
Pike. The chief then thanked 
Mr. Pike for his presents, and 
said “they must come “free, as 
he did not ask for them:” to 
which the latter replied, that, 
“to those who did not ask for any 
thing he gave freely, but to those 
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who asked for much, he gave 
only a little, or none.’ 

- During the time which Mr. 
Pike was at the Indian camp he 
had soldiers placed to keep the 
crowd from his boats:—a duty 
they discharged with vigilance, 
driving back the women, chil- 
dren and men, whenever they ap- 


*proached. When leaving these 


ndians, their warriors said, that, 
as Mr. Pike had shaken hands 
with their chief, they must, with 
his soldiers ;—a request he wil- 
lingly complied with. 

The party embarked about 
three o’ciock, and ascended the 
river about three miles that eve- 
ning; when they were overtaken 
by Mr. Frazer, who had tarried 
a little longer at the village with 
his perogues. 

This part of the river is about 
two miles wide, and full of islands: 
it shews hills, or prairie knobs 
on both sides. Opposite to Root 
river they passed the praire la 
Crosse, (so called from a game 
at bali played frequently upon it 
by the Sioux Indians.) This is 
a handsome prairie, and has a 
small square hill upon it,* similar 
to those mentioned by Carver. 
Its rear is bounded by hills, in 
the same manner as the prairie 
des Chiens. On this prairie there 
are holes dug by the Sioux when 
in expectation of an attack; in 
which they first put their women 
and children, and atlicrwards 
crawl themselves. These holes 
are generally round, and about 
ten feet in diameter; but some 
are haif moons, and quite a breast 
work. The latter are the chief’s 
work, and the principal redoubts. 
The manner of constructing them 
is this: the moment they appre- 
hend, or discover an enemy, they 
commence digging with their 


knives, tomahawks, and a wooden 
ladle ; and, in an incredible short ‘ 
space of time, will make a hole 
sufficiently deep to secure them- 
selves and family from the balls 
or arrows of the enemy. The 
Indians have no idea of taking 
these subterraneous redoubts by 
storm, as many men might be 
lost in the attack, which, even if 
successful, would be considered 
as an imprudent act. 

On the !1Sth of September the 
party passed the mouth of Black 
river, entering the Mississippi 
from the east. It is of consider- 
able size, and Indian traders have 
wintered 120 miles up it. A lit- 
tle distance above, and where the 
river -of the mountain enters, 
there is a hill in the Mississippi, 
which the French term “ the 
mountain which soaks in the ri- 
ver.” Here they met the re- 
mainder of the war party of the 
Sacs and Reynards returning 
from their expedition against the 
Sauteurs. ‘fhe interpreter en- 
quired what number of scalps 
they had taken: their reply was, 
none. Passing the mountain in 
the river, the party stopped on 
the west side, at the prairie 
L’ Aile, when Mr. Pike, Mr. Fra- 
zer and Mr. Sparks, went on 
shore to hunt. Crossing a dry 
flat prairie they ascended the 
hills, from which the prospect 
was very beautiful. On the right 
was the mountains passed in the 
morning, and the prairie in the 
rear, also the mountains of the 
prairie la Crosse, appearing like 
distant clouds. On the left, and 
under their feet was the valley 
through which the Mississippi 
flows between two barren hills, as 
far as the eye can distinguish. 
The river is divided into nume- 
rous channels by beautiful islands. 
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After passing avery thick bot- 
tom, fording and swimming three 
branches of the river, and cros- 
sing several morasses, they reach- 
ed the boats. Signs of elk were 
frequent, but they were not for- 
tunate enough to meet with any, 
althourh those in the boats had 
seen three. The next day they 
ssed the river Embaras, and 
L’Eau Clair which enter on the 
west side, and in the evening 
stopped opposite to Buffaloe ri- 
ver, running in from the north 
east. The first of these rivers is 
navigable 135 miles, and the last, 
at the head of which the Chipe- 
ways reside, is navigable for pe- 
rogues, for 45 or 50 leagues. 

At noon, on the 16th of Sep- 
tember they reached the grand 
encampment, below Lake Pepin: 
and in the evening, passed the 
Sautiaux river, which flows in 
from the east at the entrance of 
the lake. They continued to sail 
in the evening, with the intention 
of crossing the lake. The inter- 
preter (Rosseau) said he had pas- 
sed this lake twenty times, but 
never in the day time; alleging 
as a reason, that the wind fre- 
quently rose and detained them 
in the day time on the lake. It 
is more probable, however, that 
the true reason why the traders 
generally sail through it in the 
night is, their fear of the Sau- 
teurs, as they have made several 
war strokes at the mouth of this 
river, without distinguishing be- 
tween the Sioux and their traders. 

The exploring party entered 
the lake with music playing ; but 
the sky soon clouded, and, from 
the agitation of the water, they 
had to seek a harbour for the 
night on the east side. The next 
morning they were assailed by a 
tremendous storm: the perpen- 


dicular lightning seemed to roll 
in balls of fire down the steep 
hills which border the lake, and 
it required great exertions to 
weather the point de Sable. Here 
they found a Mr. Cameron, with 
one wooden and three bark ca- 
noes, who had sailed from the 
prairie on the fifth. His canoes 
were unladen, and turned up for 
the habitations of the men. His 
party exhibited all the indiffer- 
ence of Indian traders. Here 
they were shewn a point of rocks 
from which a Sioux woman pre- 
cipitated herself, and was dashed 
to pieces on the stones below. 
Her friends had refused her the 
husband of her choice, and in- 
tended to marry her to one whom 
she despised. She sung her death 
song, ascended the hill, and, be- 
fore her friends came up with 
her, took the lover’s leap; and 
ended her distress and hfe to- 
gether. At the mouth of Canoe 
river, they met with a band of 
Sioux under the command of 
the Redwing, the second chief of 
the nation. He made a speech, 
and presented Mr. Pike with a 
pipe, pouch, and buffaloe skin. 
They encamped opposite to the 
Indians, on an island in the river, 
the chief having promised to ac- 
company them to the river St. 
Peter. He appeared to be a sen- 
sible man; saluted the party, and 
received a small present. 

They reached the St. Croix 
river, at noon on the 19th, and 
in the evening encamped on-a 
prairie on the east side of the 
river, where stands a large paint- 
ed stone. On the morning of the 
2ist, they arrived at the Sioux 
village, situated at the head of an 
island and just below a ledge of 
rocks. It was unpeopled, the 
Indians being absent. Two miles 
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‘higher, they saw three bears 
‘cross the river. Here was ano- 
ther camp of Sioux, consisting 
of four lodges; they saw but one 
man, named the Black Soldier. 
garrulity of the women was 
astonishing, since at all the other 
camps they had been silent ; here 
they flocked round the strangers, 
all talking together, which could 
only be accounted for by the ab- 
sence of the men. 

Three miles below the mouth 
of St. Peter’s river, they passed 
the encampment of Mr. Ferre- 
bault, who had broken his pe- 
rogue. The Mississippi was so 
narrow in this day’s course, that 
they crossed it in a batteaux with 
forty strokes of the oars. The 
water of the Mississippi, above 
lake Pepin, appears red, and 
where deep, nearly as black as 
‘Ink. The water flowing in from 
the St. Peters, and St. Croix ri- 
vers, give it a blue appearance 
for a considerable distance below 
their confluence. 

_ Observing a white flag 6n 
‘shore, they landed and found it 
to be of white silk: it was sus- 
pended over a scaffold, on which 
lay four dead bodies: two were 
enclosed in boards, and two in 
bark. They were wrapped up in 
blankets which appeared yet new. 
They were the bodies of Sioux 
women, a child of one of them, 
and some other relative. Some 
of them had died on the St. 
‘Peter’s, others on the St. Croix, 
but were brought and deposited 
on this scaffold together. It is 
the mode in which the Sioux 
bury those of their people who 
die a natural death: but those 


“who are killed, are suffered to 


lie unburied. As a corroboration 
of this information Mr. Pike re- 
lates, that on the hills below the 


St. Croix he found the bones of a 
man which he supposed had been © 
killed on the spot. 

Before the party reached the 
mouth of St. Peter’s river, they 
were overtaken by Mr. Frazer 
and his perogues, who had been 
left behind at the head of lake 
Pepin with Mr. Cameron. A 
short time afterwards, the Petit 
Corbeau, at the head of his band, 
arrived with about 150 warriors. 
They honoured Mr. Pike with a 
salute, in the Indian manner, with 
ball! after which it was agreed 
that a council should be held on 
the day following. Messrs. Pike 
and Frazer took a bark canoe, 
and went up St. Peter’s river, to 
the Indian village, to see Mr. 
Cameron: he engaged to be at 
the council the next day. The 
current of St. Peter’s river is 
very gentle. 

The Sioux had marched on a 
war excursion, but being inform- 
ed, by express, of the arrival of 
the United States party, they re- 
turned by land. When at the 
village they were hospitebly re- 
ceived, and bawled and hallooed 
after, to enter every lodge to 
eat. On their return, they found 
their men and the Indians peace- 
ably encamped. 

The council was held on the 
23d, under a bower or shed, 
formed of the sails of the boats, 
on the beach, by the orders of 
Mr. Pike. Into it, only his gen- 
tlemen, (the traders) and the 
chiefs entered. He addressed 
them in a speech of considerable 
length ; the principal subject of 
which was, the desire of obtain- 


ing from them a grant of lands at 


this place (the falls of St. An- 
thony,) and at St. Croix; and, 
the making peace between them 
and the Chipeways. He was re- 
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plied to by the Fils de Penichon, 
Le Petit Corbeau, and L’Orignal 
leve. They gave the land requi- 
red, 100,000 acres, and promised 
a safe passport for him, and any 
chiefs he might bring down ; but 
spoke doubtfully respecting the 
peace. Mr. Pike then gave them 
presents to the value of two hun- 
dred dollars. After the council 
was over, he permitted the traders 
to present them with some liquor; 
which, with what he furnished, 
made about sixty gallons. In an 
hour afterwards, they were all 
embarked for their respective 
villages. The chiefS in the coun- 
cil were Le Petit Corbeau,—he 
signed the grant ; Le Fils de Pe- 
nichon—he also signed; Le Grand 
Partisan, L’Orignal leve, Le Bu- 
casse, and Le Boeuf que Marche. 
It was somewhat difficult to ob- 
tain their signatures to the grant, 
as they conceived their word of 
honour sufficient, Mr. Pike hav- 
ing to represent to them, that it 
was not on their account, but his, 
that the signing was required. 
An accident happened here 
which, for a short time, was like- 


_ly to disturb their harmony. The 


morning after the council was 
held, Mr. Pike missed his flag; 
which had either been stolen, or 
had fallen overboard. He sent 
for L’Orignal leve, and in his pre- 
sence punished the guard for his 
negligence, and senta party three 
miles down the river in search 
of the flag, to shew his anger at 
the loss. In the night, however, 
he was awakened by Le Petit Cor- 
beau, who had come from his vil- 
lage to see if any accident had 
befallen the party, as the flag had 
been found floating three miles 
below their village (15 miles from 


St. Peters) having concluded 


from this circumstance, that some 


VOL. 


affray had taken place, in which 
the flag had been thrown over 
board. Although the loss of the 
flag had been considered an un- 
fortunate circumstance it proved 
the means of preventing an effu- 
sion of blood. A chief, called the 
utarde Blanche, who had got his 
lip cut off, came tothe Petit Cor- 
beau in his village, and told him 
“ his face was his looking glass ; 
it was spoiled, and he was deter- 
mined on revenge.” Accordingly 
both parties were charging, their 
guns, when the lost flag of the Uni- 
ted States appeared in the midst of 
them. They were all astonished 
to see it there, with the staff bro- 
ken. 

Petit Corbeau spoke to this ef- 
fect. “ A thing so sacred had 
not been taken from the boat with- 
out violence. It would be proper 
for them to hush their private 
animositics until they had reven- 
ged the cause of their eldest bro- 
ther. He would immediately go 
up to St. Peter’s to know what 
dogs had done the thing, and take 
steps to get satisfaction from those 
who had done it.”” They all listen- 
ed tothis reasoning; immediately 


put the flag to dry, and embarked 


forthe camp of the U. States party. 
Mr. Pike gave him five yards of 
blue stroud, three yards of calico, 
a handkerchief, a carrot of tobac- 
co, and a knife, in order to have 
the peace made up with the Ous 
tarde Blanche. He promised to 
send the flag to the falls, and made 
up the matter with his antago- 
nist. 
Whilst detained by the loss of 
his flag, Mr. Pike sent a flag and 
two carrots of tobacco, by Mr. 
Cameron, to the Sioux, on the 
head of the St. Peters; made a 
draft of the place, and dispatch- 
ed the boat he had obtained 
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from Mr. Fisher at the village 

of the prairie des Chiens, to 
the village of the Saint Peters, to 
be exchanged for a barge with 
Mr. Duncan. The boat thus ob- 
tained, was a fine light vessel, 
eight men being able to carry 
her. 

After much labour and fatigue 
in getting the boat through the 
rapids, they reached the foot of 
the falls of Saint Anthony on the 
evening of the 26th, and began 
to carry their loading over the 
pertage, to where Mr. Pike had 
pitched his tent above the shoot. 
The rapids beiow the shoot may 
properly be called a continuation 
of the falls of Saint Anthony: they 
deserve the appellation of falls 
equally with those of the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill. The lost 
flag was brought to them at this 
place by two young Indians. 

While the men were at work 
transporting the barge over the 
portage, and three-fourths of a 
mile distant from the camp where 
they had left their arms, seven 
Indians, painted black, appeared 
on the height near them. They 
proved to be a part of the Sioux 
war party, who were too obstinate 
fo return when the others came 
in. They were better armed than 
the Indians generally are : having 
guns, bows, arrows, war-clubs 
and spears, and some of them: pis- 
tols. As they made their ap- 
pearance when the men of the 
party were taking a refreshing 


dram, Mr. Pike handed some to ° 


the Indians. The first emptied 
the cup, which was presented to 
him, which proved a caution as 
to the quantity to be given to the 
ethers. The interpreter was 
sent with them to the camp, as 
Mr. Pike wished to purchase one 
~ef their war-clubs made of elk’s 
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horn, and decorated with inlaid 
work ;—also a set of their bows 
and arrows. But the liquor be- 
ginning to operate, the Indian to 
whom they belonged, came back 
to the party for Mr. Pike. On 
his refusing to go until the boat 
was got over the portage, the In- 
dian was probably offended, as he 
borrowed a canoe and crossed the 
river. After getting their boat 
nearly to the top of the hill, the 
props gave way, and sheslid down 
to the bottom, but without injurin 

any person. 

The day following, the large 
boat was got over the portage ; 
after which, the men gave a very 
decisive proof of their fatigue, by 
throwing themselves down to 
sleep, instead of getting supper. 
Six of the men out of the twenty- 
two, were at this time sick. 

The proper time for perform- _ 
ing the voyage up the Mississip- 
pi appears to be,—to leave the 
Illinois as soon as the ice breaks 
up; but, if deferred even to June, 
it may be performed with great 
certainty; for then the water in 
the river would be sufficiently 
high. 

If it is ever possible to pass 
these falls in high water, which is 
a doubtful thing, it must be done 
on the eastern side, about thirty 
yards from the shore ; where the 
fall is formed by three layer of 
rocks, one below the other: the 
pitch of none of which appears 


higher than five feet. 


Above the falls, for forty or fifty 
miles, the navigation is much im- 
peded by shoals and ripples; and 
would be considered impractica- 
ble by persons not determined to 
proceed ; for the men must wade, 
and push the boat along, a great 
portion of the distance. Below 
Crow river, they killed an animal 
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unknown to Mr. Pike, called a 
Blaireau. 

Opposite to the mouth of Crow 
river they found a bark canoe cut 


to pieces by tomahawks, and the | 


paddies broken on shore. They 
continued to meet with the wrecks 
of canoes as they ascended,—eig hit 
in the whole. From the form of 
these canoes, the interpreter sup- 
posed them to be Sioux; and 
some broken arrows found with 
them, he pronounced to be Sau- 
teurs. These circumstances led 
to the conclusion that the canoes 
had belonged*%o a party of Si- 
oux, who had been attacked by 
the Sauteurs, and all either killed 
or taken. The interpreter was 
alarmed lest they might be at- 
tacked by the Chipeways, under 
the supposition of being Sioux 
traders, before an explanation 
could take place; three French- 
men whom they had caught 
ashore near this place, having 
been killed the last spring. Not- 
withstanding this caution, Mr. 
Pike was frequently on shore in 
pursuit of game, which had be- 
come more plentiful since pas- 
sing the falls of St. Anthony, than 
it was below. Elk, bear, racoons, 
pheasants, geese and prairie hens, 
were frequently met with. 

On the 5th of October they 
passed several old Sioux encamp- 
ments, all of which were forti- 
fied; they found five litters on 
which the sick, or wounded had 
been carried. A hard battle had 
been fought here between the 
Sioux and Sauteurs, in the pre- 
sent year. On the next day when 
hunting, Mr. Pike found a small 
red capot, hung on a tree: this 
the interpreter said was an offer- 
ing to the Bon Dieu. 

On the morning of the 10th 
they reached the place where 
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Mr. Rienville and Monsr. Per- | 


lier wintered in 1797.* Above it 
is a cluster of more than twenty 
islands in the course of four 
miles, which they named the Bea- 
ver islands from the great signs 
of those animals which were ex- 


hibited, there being dams on 


every island, and roads from them 
every two or three rods. In the 
evening they arrived at the grand 
rapids. These falls are dange- 
rous and difficult to pass, from 
the inequality in the depth of the 
water, and number of rocks. The 
boats must be lifted over rocks 
not covered by one foot of water, 
while the next step plunges the 
boatman over his head.—The 
boats frequently swing on these 
rocks, to the great hazard of 
their bilging. 

Five miles higher than the ra- 
pids they found their large boat 
to leak so fast, as to render it ne- 
cessary to unload her. Near a 
war encampment, at this place, 
was a painted buck-skin and a 
piece of scarlet cloth suspended 
on the limb of a tree; supposed 
to be a Matcho Manitou, to ren- 
der their enterprize successful ; 
less superstitious than the In- 
dians, Mr. Pike converted this 
donation to the evil spirit, to his 
own use, 

On the thirteenth they. passed 
a handsome little river; which 
enters the Mississippi from the 
east. Here, on the only timber- 
ed land they had seen above the 
falls of Saint Anthony was dis- 
covered the first signs of buf- 
faloe. 

On the day following, when 
hunting, Mr. Pike came on a 
trail, which he supposed to be of 
savages; he pursued it with great 
caution for some time, when he 
started a large bear which had 
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been feeding on the carcase of a 
deer. The river became shoal, 
rapid and full of islands as they 
ascended: it is skirted in some 
places by well timbered land, 
while swamps of hemlock and 
white pine frequently appear. 
~ On the morning of the 16th 
the ground was covered with 
snow, two inches deep, which 
had fallen in the preceding night. 
It continued snowing, and the 
party had to pass a rapid imme- 
diately above them by wading to 
their necks in the water. Mr. 
Pike having determined to reach 
I.e Riviere de Corbeau, the high- 
est point ever made by traders in 
their bark canoes, an attempt was 
made to get over the rapids. 
After some hours exertion they 
were obliged to put ashore, at 
about two thirds up the rapids, 
with their limbs benumbed by the 
cold. Their boats filled with wa- 
ter so fast, as to keep most of the 
hands employed in bailing. The 
serjeant, a very stout man, had 
broken a blood vessel, and dis- 
charged nearly two quarts of 
blood by the mouth: one of the 
corporals evacuated nearly a pint 
when he attempted to void his 
urine. These circumstances, and 
four of his men having previous- 
ly been rendered useless, shew- 
ed the necessity of abandoning 
the river. with the large boats, 
and erecting huts for the winter, 
where sone of the party might 
be left whilst the others proceed- 
ed to the source of the river. 
The beauty of the situation, plen- 
ty of game, and abundance of fine 
pine timber in its vicinity, were 
additional reasons for stopping at 
this place. 

Constructing small canoes for 
the, purpose of continuing the 
yeyage as far as practicable, and 
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erecting the log huts, or station, 
for the party who were to remain 
here, occupied those who were 
not employed in hunting until the 
2d, of November, - 

Before leaving this place Mr. 


Pike had determined to get an 


elk, the signs of which were nu- 
merous. For this purpose he 
went down the river about twelve 
miles to a prairie on the east side, 
accompanied by one of his de- 
tachment. They fell in with a 
large drove of elk, and followed 
them, until they were weary, 
without killing eny: they shot at 
and wounded deer which they 
could not afterwards track, and 
closed their first day “ hungry, 
cold, and fatigued!” Resuming 
their chase of the elk with the 
morning, they attempted to drive 
them into the wood, but the lead- 
er of the drove breaking past 
them, the others followéd him 
fearlessly in the same _ track. 
Their fire on the passing drove 
produced no effect. Thus dis- 
appointed they attempted to reach 
the river, by pursuing a south 
course. It carried them to Elk 
lake, which is about five miles 
long, and two miles wide, at the 
close of the second day. On both 
its banks they observed droves of 
elk; and about sunset, two bucks 
of a drove, which was crossing 
the prairie, came near them. One 
of them was killed; and, as it 
fulfilled the promise which Mr. 
Pike had made when he left the 
station,—the death of this elk re- 
compensed him for the fatigue of 
two days spent without food in 
the pursuit! Whilst carrying one 
half to their fire, at the distance 
of a mile, the wolves seized the 
remainder. 

One of the men having killed 
two deer about six miles below 
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their encampment, and near the 
river, three of the party were sent 
in a canoe for them on the even- 
ing of the 6th with directions to 
return in the morning. It snow- 
ed all night ; and the men not re- 
turning, Mr. Pike went in search 
of them to the place where he 
understood the game had been 
killed. Discgvering nothing of 
his men there, and knowing the 
hostile disposition of the Chipe- 
ways to persons found on this part 
of the river, whom they suppose 
are traders, he became uneasy, as 
to their fate. The snow conti- 
nued to fall very fast, it was near 
a foot in depth, and he could 
scarcely find wood enough to make 
a fire for the night. The ice was 
forming rapidly i in theriver. The 
men not arriving in the course of 
the evening, he determined in the 
morning to return to the station ; 
and with a party resume the 
search for them. After writing 
oli the snow directions to the lost 
men, should they arrive, and put- 
ting up his handkerchief as a flag, 
he took about ten pounds of meat, 
a bear skin, his gun and sword, 
and thus laden set out. Such 
was the anxiety of mind he la- 
boured under that, notwithstand- 
ing the load he carried, he reach- 
ed the bottom above their former 
hunting camp before night. In 
the course of the journey he pas- 
sed several deer, and one elk, but 
declined firing, as it was doubtful 
whether he could have saved the 
meat had he been so fortunate as 
to kill any of them. While en- 
deavouring to kindle a fire, he 
heard the sound of voices; on 
looking up he discovered a cor- 
poral and three of his men pas- 
sing. He called them to him, 
and they encamped together. 
- They were going down the river 


~ 


in order to render what service 
they could to the party, whom 
they supposed had met with some 
difficulty from the ice, in ascend- 
ing the river with their venison. | 
They were very much hurt to 
find that Mr. Pike could give no 
tidings of the men. After expe- 
rienacing some difficulty in cros- 
sing the river, they reached the 
station about noon. On the 11th 
two of the three men who were 
supposed to be lost, .rrived ; they 
had seen and understood the wri- 
ting on the snow, and had left 
the other man at their camp to 
take care of the meat. Their de- 
tention was owing to their not be- 
ing able to find the deer which 
had been shot, and losing them- 
selves in the swamp the first 
night. 

In the afternoon of the 14th it 
rained with severe thunder and 
lightning; which was followed by 
an extraordinary cold evening. 

Whatever charms there may 
be in the occasional pursuit of 
game, the life of a hunter isa 
slavish and precarious one. For 
although Mr. Pike had sometimes 
killed as much as six hundred 
weight in one day, at other times 
he spent three days, and only pro- 
cured some small birds which he 
was compelled to shoot, to pre- 
vent his men from starving. 

To hunt the elk with success, 
the gun should carry a ball of a 
size not more than 30 in the 
pound ;—an aunce ball would be 
preferable. Were these animals 
followed on horseback, by per- 
sons dextrous in the use of the 
bow and arrow, he supposes 
greater numbers might be killed 
than by any other means. The 


hunter might ride along side of 
them, lodge his arrow in what 
part of the body he pleased, and » 
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leaving the wounded one pass on 
to others. 

On the 27th the men were 
sent down the river for eleven 
deer which one of the hunters 
had killed. They returned with 
seventeen deer and two elk from 
the lower camp, and accompanied 
by two Indians, who stated that 
they belonged to a band residing 


‘on lake Superior, called Fols A- 


voines. Their language was that 
of the Chipeways. They said 
that Mr, Dickson and three other 
traders “were established about 
sixty miles below ; and that there 
were seventy lodges of Sioux on 
the Mississippi. The Indians 
were well satisfied with their re- 
ception; and in consequence of 
the information they gave, Mr. 
Pike dispatched two of his men 
with a letter to Mr. Dickson, for 
the purpose of attaching the most 
powerful tribes in this quarter to 


- his interests. On the 29th a Si- 


oux (the son of a warrior called 
the Killien Rouge of the gens de 
feuille) and a Fols Avoine, came 


_ to the post. He stated that hav- 


ing struck their trail, and finding 
some to be shoe tracks, he sup- 


_ posed it Jed to the establishment 


of some trader, and followed it. 
He also stated that Mr. Dickson 
had told the Sioux “ that they 
might hunt where they pleased, 
as the United States party were 
gone ahead, and would cause the 

hipeways to treat them with 
friendship whenever Mr. Pike 
met with that nation. That he 
had barred up the mouth of St. 
Peters, so that no liquor couid 
ascend that river; but ifthey came 
on the Mississippi, they should 
have what liquor they pleased, 
and that the party had a great 
deal of merchandise to give to 


- Indians in presents.” 


This misrepresentation of facts 
seemed intended to serve his-own 
views, and draw the Indians from 
the traders on the St. Peter’s who 
adhered to the restricting law a- 
gainst supplying them with liquor 
to his own camp on the Missis- 
sippi, where he promised to sup- 
ply them: it might have a far- 
ther ill effect ; for, under the ex- 


pectation of hunting on the Mis-_ 


sissippi in security, should any of 
them be killed, the»blame would 
attach to the United States’ party. 
Mr. Pike therefore expiained fully 
to the young chief the real facts 
and his ideas on the subject, and 
dismissed them on the day fol- 
lowing with some trifling pre- 
sents. 

On the 3d of December, Mr. 
Dickson with an engagee, and a 


young Indian arrived at the post, | 


where they were received with 
politeness and attention. After a 
serious conversation, on the in- 
formation given by the young 
chief, it appeared to be in part 
incorrect: for Mr. D. denied, that 
either himself, or any houses un- 
der his direction, sold liquor. He 
gave such useful infor.uation re- 
lative to the future route of the 
party as led to a full confidence 
in the fulfilment of the object of 
the voyage. He appeared to be 
a gentleman of general comamer- 
cial knowledge, and much geo- 
graphical information relative to 
the western country. When Mr. 
Dickson left the station on the 4th 
he furnished Mr. Pike witha let- 
ter to a young man of his house 
on lake de Sable, and offered his 
services to any extent. 

Three families of the Fols A- 
voine Indians arrived on the 6th, 
as also a Sioux Indian who pre- 
tended to have been sent from 
the Gens de Feuille, to give in- 
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formation that the Yanktons and party were in, with respect to 
Sussitones, two of the most sa- provisions, the Chien Blanche 
vage bands of the Sioux, resid- said, they were then without food, 
ing near the heads of the St. Pe- but would return a greater quan- 
ters and the Missouri river, had tity forit in the course of the win- 
commenced the war dance, and ter. 

would depart in a few days; in An invalid Sioux arrived on 
which case he conceived it best the 8th, with information that the 


> 


at 


that the Fols Avoine should keep 
under the protection of the ex- 
ploring party. He stated that he 
gave this information, as the ma- 
king a stroke on the Chipeway 
would tend to defeat the object 
of the United States party. Al- 
though there were reasons for 
believing him a self deputed en- 
voy, Mr. Pike offered to pay ei- 
ther him or any other young Si- 
oux, who would go to these bands 
and deliver his words. The In- 
dian promised to make them 
known on his return. On the 
next day another of the Fols A- 
voine tribe encamped near the 
stockade. The Indian named 
Chien Blanche, was an intelligent 
man ; and stated that he had win- 
tered on that place for ten years 
past. Mr. Pike visited his lodge 
in the afternoon, and found him 
seated in the midst of his children, 
and grand children, amounting to 
tenin number. His wife, although 
advaneed in years, was suckling 
two children that appeared nearly 
of the same age (two years) and 
which might have been taken for 
twins, had not one been of a much 
clearer comp!exion than the other. 
On enquiry he found that the fair 
one was the child of an English- 
man by one of Chien Blanche’s 
. daughters lately dead; since 
which, the grandmother had taken 
it to her breast. ‘The lodge was 
covered with mats made of plat- 
ted rushes. To these Indians he 
was obliged to give meat ;—but 
on explaining the situation the 


Sissatones, and Yanktons were de- 


termined to make war on the Chi- 
peways, and that they had formed 
a party of 150, or 160 men for 
the purpose: but that a part of 
the Sissatones had refused to join 
in the expedition, and would vi- 
sit the exploring party on the 
day following. This information 
led Mr. Pike to defer the voyage 
to Lac Sangsue, which he had in 
contemplation, until he had seen 


these Indians; as he might, per-_ 


haps, be the méans of preventing 
the intended stroke against the 
Chipeways. In expectation of a 
visit from the Indians, he had two 
large kettles of soup made for 
them: The Sioux did not ar- 
rive. 

Leaving some of his men at 
the stockade, or station, Mr. Pike 
set off with the remainder in pro- 
secution of his voyage tothe source 
of the river, with sledges similar ta 
those used by farmers, and capa- 
ble of holding about four hundred 
weight. They crossed the river 
on the evening of the 9th of De- 
cember, and encamped above the 
rapids. In the morning they be- 
gan their march up the river: 
each of the sleds was drawn by 
two men, and the perogue towed 
by three. They found it difficult 
to get along ; the snow being dis- 
solved in many places on the 
prairic. The men with their ca- 
noe had frequently to wade and 
drag her over the rocks. As the 
party had now to depend altoge- 
theron game for their subsistence, 
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- the party at the close of the day. 
—In the night of the 4th, Mr. 
Pike’s tent was discovered by the 
centinel to be on fire; the party 
were alarmed in time to prevent 
any other damage than the loss 
of the tent, which. was a double 
one, and some articles of cloth- 
ing which had been hung to dry. 
They fortunately saved three 
small kegs of powder from the 
flames, which were in the tent. 

On the 6th, the snow was three 
feet deep, and continued falling 
all the day. In this days march, 
they met two Frenchmen, of the 
N. W. company, each of whom 
carried about 200 pounds weight 
on his back. They had rackets 
on. Mr. Grant, and the French- 
man with him, were gone on be- 
fore. The next day was so in- 
tensely cold that several of the 
men had their extremities frozen. 
It was found necessary to send a 
person forward to make fires eve- 
ry three miles. 

Supposing themselves to be at 
nogreat distance from Sandy lake, 
Mr. Pike, with a cor poral, left the 

rty, and went to view it. They 
walked briskly till towards even- 
ing, when they met 2 young In- 
dian, one of those who had vi- 
sited their camp near Red Cedar 
Jake. They endeavoured to ex- 
plain to him their wish of reach- 
ing lake de Sable that evening. 
He turned back with them until 
they came to a trail which led a- 
cross the woods, which he signi- 
fied was a near course. They 
went with him, and soon found 
themselves in a Chipeway en- 
campment, to which the friendly 
savage had led them, with the ex- 
pectation of their remaining at it 
all night, knowing it to be too late 
to reach the luke at a reasonable 
hour. On their “efusing to stay 
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he put them in the right road. Ar 


dusk they arrived at the place 


where the track left the Missis- 
sippi, when they traversed two 
leagues ofthe wilderness without 
much difficulty, and at last struck 
the shore of the lake de Sable, o- 
ver a branch of which their course 
lay. The snow having covered 
the trail of the Frenchmen who 
had passed before with rackets, 
they were fearful of losing them- 
selves on the lake. The reason 
for such apprehension can be best 
felt by those who have been ex- 
posed on a naked and dreary plain, 
in ahigh latitude, ona December 
night, when the mercury in Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer stood twen- 
ty-seven degrees below 0. Cheer- 
ed by a belief that they saw the 
opposite shore, they proceeded 
in a direct line; and after some 
time had the satisfaction of disco- - 
vering lights in the houses. On 
their arrival they found, to their 
surprize, a large stockade. The 
gate being open they entered, and 
proceeded to the quarters of Mr. 
Grant, where they were treated 
with the greatest hospitality. 
This establishment was made 
by the North West company 
twelve years before ; when it was 
under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Bousky. It has now acquired 
such a degree of regularity as to 
allow the superintendant to live 
with tolereble comfort. They 
have horses which were obtained 
from the Indians on Red river. 
They raise plenty of potatoes, 
and the lake furnishes them with 
pike, suckers, pickerel, and white 
fish, in any number. Beaver, 
deer and moose, are in abundance; 
but their principal dependence i is 
on the wild oats, which they pur- 
chase from the Indians at the rate 
of one dollar and a half the bushel. 
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Flour, pork, and salt may be con- 
sidered as interdicted articles to 
persons not principals in the estab- 
lishment. Flour sells at halfa 
dollar, salt one dollar, pork 80 
cents, sugar half a dollar, and tea 
at four dollars and a half a pound! 
The sugar is obtained from the 
Indians, and made from maple 
juice. 

The remainder of the party did 
not arrive at the establishment of 
the N. W. company, on lake de 
Sable, until the evening of the 
thirteenth; one of the men had 
been much injured by the fall of 
a tree; this, with the badness of 
the ice on Lake river, (occasioned 
by the marshes which abound on 
it) and through which one of the 
sleds fell, had much retarded their 
progress. At the establishment 
they were furnished with a warm 
room, and well treated. Mr. 
Grant had gone toan Indian lodge 
to receive his credits. 

On the 14th, Mr. Pike crossed 
the lake, and ascertained the la- 
titude to be 46 deg. 9 min. 20 sec. 
north. Mr. Grant retuyned on 
this day, with a quantity of furs, 
and eleven beaver carcasses. 

Mr. Pike, and Mr. Grant, ac- 
companied by two of the party, 
went to view the lake, and found 
it more extensive than he had 
imagined. On ieaving the stock- 
ade, they met an Indian, whose 
countenance expressed great as- 
tonishment when told that Mr. 
Pike was an American; for, it is 
here confessed that the savages 
express the greatest veneration 
for the American character when 
it is connected with warlike a- 
chievements ; they say, “the A- 
merican is neither a Frenchman 
nor an Englishman, but a white 
Indian.” At this place the men 
were employed in making sleds to 


conform to those used in this part 
of the country: which are a sin- 
gle plank turned up like the head 
ofa violin. The bafgage is lash- 
ed on in bags or sacks. 

On the 19th two men of the 
N. W. company arrived from the 
Fond de Lac Superieur with let- 
ters; one of which was from their 
establishment in Atabasca, and 
had been since May in coming. 

While at this post, they eat 
beaver dressed in every respect 
as roasted pig. It had no unplea- 
sant taste; on the contrary, was 
very excellent eating. The head 
of the moose, which they also eat 
here, when well boiled, was con- 
sidered equal to the tail of the 
beaver, t6 which in taste and sub- 
stance it is similar. 

On the 20th January, the party 
and sleds left the North West 
company’s station, and reached the 
portage between the Mississippi 
and Leech lake river. It began 


to snow in the evening, and conti- _ 


nued all night and the morning of 
the next day. From the quantity 
of water on the ice, it was found 
impracticable to get all the bag- 
gage along; ecight men were 
therefore sent back laden with 
those articles which were notabso- 
lutely necessary to the party. Mr. 

Grant who had accompanied them 
thus far, not being so encumbered 
with articles. as they were, left 
them on the morning of the second 
day. As they approached the 
neighbourhood of a lodge or 
house belonging to Mr. Grant, 
where he had promised to halt 
half aday, Mr. Pike, accompanied 
by an Indian in his party, and one 
of the men, left the main body, 
to go to it ; the soldier, not walk- 
ing with the same speed, was left 
behind, while Mr. Pike and his 
companion reached the house a- 
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bout sun-sét; they met two of Mr. 
Grant’s men, who had left it in 


_ the mornin their return to 
de Sabi 


the lake e. Here they 
passed an uncomfortable night ; 
having nothing to eat, very little 
fire wood, and no blankets. The 
Indian, however, slept sound, 
while Mr. Pike sat over the few 
coals their fire produced. The 
man they had left behind did.not 


- arrive that night. The Indian 


having expressed a wish to go af- 
ter his son, left Mr. Pike to his 
reflections in solitude, the next 
morning. About ten o’clock the 
soldier arrived ; he had followed 
them until some tive in the night, 
when, finding he could not over- 
take his company, he made a fire 
and halted; but having no axe, 
could scarcely keep himself from 
freezing. He met the Indian in 
the morning, who made signs for 
him to go on. After the whole 
=, had arrived at this lodge, 

r. Pike determined to proceed 
on to the head of the river, ac- 
companied by one of his young 
men, named Miller. _ He left the 
camp on the morning of the 29th, 
when it was snewing very fast. 
They passed an island, dne rapid 
and a small lake, and arrived a- 
bout one o’clock at the falls of Pa- 


_ kagama ; the greatest impediment 


to the navigation ofthe Mississip- 
pi, except the falls of Saint An- 
thony, between its source and the 
Gulph of Mexico. They stopped 
for the nightat three Indian lodges, 
which did not appear to have been 
left more than three days; and 
where they found a fine parcel of 
split wood. By cutting down 
three Sappine trees, and weaving 
their branches into the windward 
side of the lodges, so as to pro- 


tect them from the storm, they 


had atolerable night’s lodging. 
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Not being able to find a trail, they 
had to pass through a dismal 
cypress swamp in the morning, 
before they reached the river. 
They struck it ata small lake, 
and perceived a track through it, 
which they knew to be Mr. Grant’s 
by his mark, ‘a cut off,’ which 
had been agreed upon before they 
parted ; following this, they got 
on very well till they arrived ata 
small lake where the trail was 
entirely obliterated. After some 
search on the opposite side they 
discovered it, and passed through 
a dismal swamp, beyond which 
was another lake, where the 
track was again lost. They di- 
rected their course for a point a- 
bout three miles distant, and 
where they found a Chipeway 
lodge of one man, his wife, five 
children, and an old woman. They | 
were received by these savages 
with great barbarity; the dogs 
were set on them, and when they 
reached the lodge, the Indians en- 
deavoured to thrust their hands 
into their pockets. This was re- 
sented in such a manner as to let 
them know it would not be borne 
with through fear, and that the 
strangers were Chewockmen or 
Americans. They were then 
treated more civilly. After ar- 
ranging their camp, Mr. Pike 
went into the lodge, where he 
was presented with a plate of dried 
meat. He requested Miller to 
bring about two gills of whiskey, 
which made them all good friends. 
The old squaw gave him in re- 
turn more meéat, and offered some 
tobacco, the latter of which he de- 


clined ; and gave her an order on 


his corporal for a knife, and half 
a carrot of tobacco. After Mr. 
Pike had gone to his own fire, the 
old man came out, and proposed 
to trade beaver skins for whiskey ; 
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meeting a refusal, he returned, 
and directly the old woman came 
out with a beaver’s skin ; she be- 
ing also refused, he returned to 
tlie charge witha quantity of dried 
meat, which on any other terms 
would have been acceptable ; a pe- 
re refusal now, put an end 
to all farther application. Indeed 
_ it appeared, that such was their 
desire of obtaining liquor, that a 
quart of whiskey would have pur- 
chased all the family was worth! 
The next morning Mr. Pike took 
his clothes into the Indian lodge 
to dress, but was received very 
coolly: a present to the wife of a 
little salt, and a dram to the In- 
dian unasked for, appeared to a- 
meliorate their manners; and 
they gave directions of the rout 
to be pursued. 

They passed the lake, or mo- 
rass, and entered on the meadow 
through which thé Mississippi 
winds its course of nearly fifteen 
thiles ; at the head of this meadow 
they discovered that they had mis- 
sed the river, which they regain- 
ed by making a turn of two miles. 
They passed the fork made by the 
lake Sangsue branch and that 
from lake Winepic. Taking a 
west course, they crossed a mea- 
dow, or prairie. The river here 
is only fifteen yards wide. They 
encamped about a mile above the 
meadow, where they saw an ani- 
mal which, from the leaps it took 
seemed to be a panther, but of 
twice the size of the panther on 
the lower Mississippi. It shewed 
some disposition to approach Mr. 
Pike, which be wished to encou- 


rage by squatting down, and de-_ 


siring Miller to do the same be- 
hind him, but without effect. The 
night was so cold, that the spirits 
they had in a keg congealed to 
the consistence of honey. Early 
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in the morning they left the camp, 
and passed along a continued suite 
of meadows, until they reached 
the Sangsue lake, a little after 
mid-day. The sight of this lake 
was highly grateful to their feel- 
ings, it being the main source of 
the Mississippi; but the little 
lake Winepic is navigable to 
Red Cedar lake, which is the ex- 
tremity of the navigation, by a 
communication of five leagues. 
Across the lake it was twelve 
miles to the establishment of the 
North West Company, at which 
they arrived about ten o’clock in 
the evening. The gates were lock- 
ed, but on knocking they were 
admitted, and received by Mr. 
Hugh M’Gillis, with great polite- 
ness and hospitality; and had a 
supper of biscuit, butter, and 
cheese ! 

After remaining a few days 
within doors,"to recover from the 
fatigue of travelling, Mr. Pike, ac- 
companied by Mr. M’Gillis, went 
to visit Mr. Anderson, the agent 
of Mr. Dickson, at the west end of 
the lake, in a situation favourable 
for trade. He went in a cabriole, 
formed to carry one person. It 
is constfucted of boards planed 
smooth, and turned up abcut two 
feet in front, where they come to 
a point ; the width behind is about 
two feet and a half, where there 
is fixed a box covered with dres- 
sed skins, and painted. This box 
is open behind, but covered in 
front nearly two thirds of the 
length. When wrapped up. in 
his-buffaloe robe, the traveller 
slides his feet into this. box, or 
boot, horizontally, sitting with 
his body upright, and his back 
supported by a cushion. The 
horse draws in shafts. Thus seat- 
ed, and the head and extremities 
covered by a fyr cap, andother 
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warm clothing, he bids defiance 
to wind and weather. 

On returning to the N. W. es- 
tablishment, they found that some 
of the Indians had already arrived 
from their hunting camps ; and a 
Mons.. Boussant, who had been 
sent from the estublishment some 
time before on business of the 
company, but who not returning 
when expected, it was supposed 
the Indians had killed him. Mr. 
Grant had been sent in search of, 
and returned with him, to the 
great joy of the factory. On the 
10th they hoisted the American 
flag, on the staff on which the 
English jack was then flying. 
Some Indians and riflemen, after 
afew shots, broke the iron pin 
to which it was fastened, and 
brought it to the ground. 

The ‘ Sweet,’ Buck, Burnt, and 
other chiefs, came in on the day 
following. The first of them is 
a venerable old man. He says 
that, ** when he was made a man, 
~ and began to hunt, the Sioux oc- 
cupied this ground; that they 
evacuated it in the same - ‘year in 
which the French missionaries 
were killed at the river  Pakaga- 
ma. 

Mr. M’Gillis, with two of his 
men, and Mr. Pike, with a cor- 
peral of his corps, left Leech lake 
on the morning of the 12th of 
February; and arrived at the 
company’s house, on Red Cedar 
lake, at sun-set—a distance of 
thirty miles. This lake is ahout 
ten miles long, and six miles wide. 
From the straights to where the 
Mississippi runs out of the lake, 
‘is called six miles. The bay at 
the entrance extends nearly east 
and west six miles. It is about 
two miles and a half from the 
north side to a big point. This 


may be called the upper source 
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of the Mississippi, being fifteen 
miles above lake Winepic, and 
the extent of canoe navigation. 
It ts only two leagues from some 
of the waters of Hudson’s Bay. 

The next day Mr. Pike took 
observations for determining the. 
latitude of the place, and found it 
to be 47 deg. 42 min. 40 sec. N.. 
Mr. Thompson, in the year 1798, 
determined the latitude ‘of the 
company’s house here to be in 
47 deg. 30 min. N. which he con- 
sidered as the source of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

On walking about three miles 
back from the lake, Mr. Pike 
found two-thirds of the country at 
least, covered with water. 

Here they eat of the. white 
fish, broiled. on iron grates, fixed 
horizontally in the chimney. The 
entrails are left in the fish while 
dressing! From hence one of 
the men walked to lake Winepic, 
and returned by one o’clock with 
the stem of the Sweet’s pipe :-— 
to him of as much consequence 
in his affairs with the Sioux, as 
the credentials of a civilized so- 
ciety to its ambassador. 

They left this house, and their 
hospitable hosts, (a Canadian, and 
his wife, a Chipeway squaw) who 
relinquished to their use the only 
article which might be called a 
bed, attended them as servants, 
and could not be persuaded to 
touch a mouthful until their 
guests had finished their repasts, 
and arrived at the factory about 
sunset; having been drawn at least 
ten miles in a sleigh by two dogs, 
who were loaded with six hun- 
dred pounds, and marched $0 fast, 
as to make it difficult for men 
with snow shoes to keep up with 
them. | 

On the 16th Mr. Pike held a 
council with the chiefs and war- 
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riors of this place, and of Red 
lake. It required patience, cool- 
ness, and some management, to 
attain what he had in view ; which 


was, that these Indians should 


make peace with the Sioux, and 
deliver up their medals and flags ; 
that some of their chiefs should 
accompany him to Saint Louis, 


_ and, that they, as a proof of their 


ific disposition, should smoke 
out of the Wabashar’s pipe, which 
lay before them, on the table. 
They all smoked, from the head 
chief to the youngest soldier; and 
enerally delivered up their me- 
dials and flags with a good grace ; 


Flatmouth excepted, who 


said he had left both his at his 
camp, three days’ march from 
this place. He, however, promi- 
sed todeliver them to Mr. M’Gil- 
lis to be forwarded. The old 
Sweet thought it most proper 
to return to the Indians of Red 
lake, Red river, and Rainy Lake 
river. The Flatmouth also said, 
it was necessary for him to re- 
turn to his young warriors. The 
other chiefs did not think them- 
selves of consequence enough to 
offer any reason for not following 
Mr. Pike to St. Louis; a journey 
of such extent, and through hos- 
tile tribes. 

Mr. Pike then replied, “ he 


’ was sorry to find that the hearts 


of the Sauteurs of this quarter 
were so weak. That the other 
nations would say, ‘ What, is 
there no soldiers at Leech, Red, 
and Rainy lakes, who have hearts 
to carry the calumet of their 
chief to their father’?” This 
had the effect of rousing them. 
The Buck, and the Beau, two of 
the most celebrated young war- 
riors, rose, and offered themselves 
for the employ. They were ac- 
cepted as the children of Mr. 


Pike, whilst he was installed their 
father. The example of these 
two animated the rest, and it 
would not have been difficult to 
have raised a company among 
them. The Beau is brother to 
the Flatmouth. He then gave 
his young soldiérs a dance, with 
a small dram ; they wanted more 
liquor, but a firm denial convin- 
ced them of the folly of the at- 
tempt. On the next day, the 
chief of the land brought in_his 
flag and medal :—Preparations 
were made for the party tomarch. 
The Sweet. was instructed how 
to send the ‘ Parole’ to the In- 
dians of Red River. The soldiers 
then went through their manual 
exercise, and fired three blank 


rounds ; which not a little asto-. 


nished the Indians. 

On the morning of the 18th of 
February, the men were marched 
for Red Cedar lake; Mr. Pike 
and a guide which Mr. M’Gillis 
had provided for him, were to 
follow afterwards. They were all 
provided with snow shoes, and 
marched off pretty well, amidst 
the shouts and acclamations of 
the Indians, who had generally 
remained for the purpose of wit- 
hessing their departure. 

Mr. Anderson arrived in the 
night, having concluded to 
down the river to Mr. Dickson in 
company with Mr. Pike and his 
party. Inthe morning, Mr. Pike, 
Mr. L’Rone, and his two youne 
Indians left the hospitable abode 


‘of Mr. M’Gillis. He had present- 


ed Mr. Pike with his dogs and 
cabriole, here valued at one hun- 
dred dollars. They crossed Leech 
lake in a south-east direction, 
twenty-four miles. One of the 
dogs broke from his harness, 
and would not suffer them to 
catch him again on that day; the 
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other had to draw the whole load, 
of at least seven hundred and fifty 
pounds, from lake to'lake. On 
resuming their march the next 
day, the men set off three hours 
before Mr. Pike; but his sleigh 
dogs brought him up to them be- 
fore one o’clock. They encamped 
at half after three, on the bank of 
the Sandy lake, having travelled 
over lakes almost the whole dis- 
tance. At the request of Mr. 
L’Rone, whom Mr. M’Gillis had 
sent as a guide, the Indians ap- 
plied for ieave for him to accom- 
pany the party; Mr. Pike con- 
sented to his continuing as far as 
Red Cedar lake: on this, he per- 
sonally expressed his wish to de- 
sert from the service ofthe North 
West company, and join the Ame- 
rican party. Honour and gratitude 
forbade such an act on the part of 
Mr. Pike: the man was imme- 
diately sent back, and the par- 
ty pursued their journey without 
a guide. Continuing through 
woods and bushes, they came to 
White Fish lake,.which may be 
considered as the source of Pine 
river. ‘The North West com- 
pany had once an establishment at 
this place, here being the nearly 
consumed remains of a stockade 
about fifty feet square. From 
this place Mr. Pike, accompanied 
by the young Indians, set out in 
advance of the party to Red Cedar 
lake. Owing to the badness of 
the road, the journey was a very 
fatiguing one. Onarrivingthere, 
he found Mr.Grant and de Breche 
(chief of Sandy lake) at the house. 
From this place one of Mr. 
Grant’s men was dispatched to 
meet the party, and carry a bag 
of rice to them. He met them 
encamped on the Mississippi ; 
and on the 27th they arrived with 


ahief called the White Fisher, 


und seven Indians. 


De Breche, in a serious cor- 
versation with Mr. Pike, informed 
him, that a string of wampum had 
been sent to the Chipeways, as 
he believed, from the British 
commanding officer at Saint Jo- 
seph. 

On the 28th of February, the 
party left Red Cedar lake on their 
return to St. Louis. The young 
Indians staid behind, under pre- 
tence of waiting for the chief De 
Breche, who had returned to San- 
dy lake for his flag and medals, 
and was to meet Mr. Pike at his 
winter station with Mr. Grant, a- 
bout the 15th of the month fol- 
lowing. 

Early on the third of March 
they passed the place of their en- 
campment on Christmas day. Al- 
most immediately afterwards a 
smoke was discovered on the wes- 
tern shore by Mr. Pike, who was 
ahead of his party in his cabriole : 
he hallooed, and some Indians ap- 
peared on the bank ; they proved 
to be Chipeways who had left 
Red Cedar lake on the same day 
the United States party did. 

They presented Mr. Pike with 
some dried meat, which he gave to 
his sleigh dogs, left their camp, In 
accompanied him down the river § Pj 
some distance, and encamped on § ral 
the westside. Atnoon the party 
came to the place where they had 
buried a barrel of flour on the 21st 
of December, and found there a 
corporal and one of the men from 
the station. From these men§: 
they learnt that those who had#: 
been left behind were all well; 
thato ne of the centinels had been 
fired on by a Sioux whom the ser- 
jeant had made drunk ; and that this 
serjeant, contrary to particular in 
structions, had improperly, 
without just cause, dissipated algpha; 
most all the stores which werefill 
intended for the descending voyg v 
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age. . While the travelling party 
had fared hard, and almest pe- 
rished* with hunger; and by 
changing their route had left ma- 
ny very essential articles behind 
them on Sandy lake, under the 
expectation of replacing them at 
the station, it was highly morti- 
fying to find their hopes so dis- 
appointed, through the miscon- 
duct of him in whose especial 
charge they hadbeen left. They 
took up the barrel of flour, and 
proceeded to the mouth of alittle 
river which enters the Mississip- 
pi from the east. The next 
morning they, by, a fire, thawed 
the ground where their two bar- 
rels were deposited on the 19th 
of December, and took them up. 
They arrived at their station on 
the morning of the 5th of March, 
where they found ali the men in 
good health. Afternoon they 
were visited by Mr. Dickson, ac- 
companied by the Killien Rouge, 
his son, and two other Sioux men, 
and two women, who came to be 
ay —f introduced to the Sauteurs whom 
they expected had come with Mr. 

th #§ Pike from the head of the river. 
to While they were here, several 
np» fg indian chiefs came in to see Mr. 
yer @ Pike. . With them he held seve- 
on @ Fal conversations. Thomas, the 
urty § Fols Avoinechief, gave assurances 
had @ that he would interest himself in 
ebliging the Paunts to deliver up 
the men who had committed re- 
cent murders on the Ouisconsin 
mengand Rock rivers; and, if neccs- 
had @ sary, he would make it a national 
quarrel on the side of the Ame- 
ricans. This chief is of a noble 
and masculine figure, and an ex- 
raordinary hunter: 2s.an instance 
lar in-@pf this itis related, that he killed 
, andgorty elk and a bear in one day, 
od al Phasing the former from the dawn 
wer@pll evening. He is animated in 

VOL. 


the delivery of his speeches. He 
appears very much attached to 
the Aniericans: He gave his 
pipe to be presented to the Sau- 
teurs on their arrival, with assu- 
rances of safety on their voyage, 
and his wish that they would de- 
scend the river. The Fils de 
Killien Rouge also gave his pipe, 
to be presented to the Sauteur 
Indians on their arrival; “to 
make them smoke, and to assure 
them of his friendly disposition; 
and that he would wait to see 
them at Mr. Dickson’s.” 

Thomas made a complaint a- 
gainst a Frenchman by the name 
of Greignon, who resided on 
Green Bay, who, he said, abused 
the Indians, and even beat them, 
without pfovocation. Mr. Pike 
promised to write to the Indian 
agent at Michlemackinack on mir 
occasion. 

In a long conversation with a 
‘Reynard,’ he professed not to be- 
lieve in an hereafter; but, that 
the world would be drowned at 
some future period ; and a ques- 
tion with him was, how it was to 
be re-peopled? Other Indians; 
however, of his nation, say he is 
singular in this opinion, 

In an hunting excursion on the 
opposite side of the river to the 
station, Mr. ascended »a 
mountain which borders on the 
prairie. Here he found a*stone 
on which the -Indians’ sharpen 
their knives, and a war club half 
finished. this elevated po- 
sition, the eye wanders over vast 
prairies, with scarcely any other 
interruption than the scattering 
clumps of trees,. which, at a°dis- 
tunce, have the appearance. of 
mountains; in two or three . of 
these the smoke is pereeived 
curling in its ascent over their 
tops; it points out the habitation 
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of the wandering savage, and of- 
ten leads the blood-thirsty war- 
rior to his defenceless prey. 

The voyage of Mr. Pike sus- 
pended, fora time at least, this 
horrid warfare, through a vast ex- 
tent of country. Peace followed 
his steps, from the prairie des 
Chiens to the lower Red river ! 
If a subaltern officer with twenty 
men, at such a distance from the 
seat of his government, can pro- 
duce so great a change in the 
minds of savages, what may not 
be expected, when a great and 
independent power, instead of 
blowing the flames of discord, ex- 
_ erts its whole influence in the pro- 
motion of peace? Such are the 
reflections which Mr. Pike made 
on viewing the country below him, 
and the immediate effects which 
had flowed from the expedition 
entrusted to his care. 

On returning to the station, he 
found the Fols Avoine chief, who 
had come with the intention of 
passing the night there. In a 
conversation he mentioned that 
near the conclusion of the revolu- 
tionary war his nation began to look 
upon him asa warrior. They re 
ceived a ‘parole’ from the En- 
glish at Michlemackinack; on 
which he was dispatched with for- 
ty warriors. On his arrival, he 
was requested to lead them against 
the Americans. ‘To this request 
he replied :——-We have considered 
you and the Americans as one 


people. 


justice on their side? Besides, 
you white people are, in number, 
like the leaves on the trees. 
Should I march, with my forty 
warriors to the field of battle, they, 
with their chief, will be swallowed 
up, as the big water embosoms 
the small rivulets which run into 


You are now at war; 
how are we to know which has 
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it. No! I will return to my 
country, where my warriors may 
be of service against our red ene- 
mies, and their actions comme- 
morated in the dance of our na- 
tion.” Mr. .Grant and the Chip- 
eway chief not arriving at the sta- 
tion on the 15th, agreeably to 
their promise, Mr. Pike with his 
interpreter and one man, set out 
on a visit to Thomas, the Fols 
Avoine chief, who, with six other 
lodges of his nation, was en- 
camped about twenty miles down 
the river. After passing a snowy 
night in the woods without any 
other covering, than a blanket, 
they reached the place of desti- 
nation on the following morning. 
The camp was, situated in one of 
the finest sugar groves —_—, 
ble. They were received in 
truly patriarchal style: the chief 
pulled off Mr. Pike’s mocasins, . 
assigned him the best place in 
the lodge, and offered dry clothes. 
After being presented with the 
syrup of the maple to drink, the 
chief asked his guest which he 
preferred, beaver, swan, elk or 
deer, to eat. On giving prefe- 
rence to the first, a large kettle 
was filled by his wife; and the 
soup being thickened with the 
flour which the visiting party 
carried with them, they had what 
was considered a delicious repast. 
Having taken this refreshment, 
they were asked by the chief, if 
they would visit his people at the 
other lodges: and, on signifying 
their assent, they went round the 
camp,—at each lodge of which 
they were presented with some- 
thing to eat ; at one, abowl of su- 
gar,~-at another, a tail of beaver: 
—generally, with what was es- 
teemed a delicacy by their Indian 
friends. On returning to the 
lodge of the chief, they found a 
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‘bed prepared for each of them, 
of good soft bear skins ; in addition 
to which Mr. Pike was furnished 
with a large feather pillow. An 
incident occurred here characte- 
ristic of the Indian hospitality : with 
the rigid moralist it will place the 
chief in the unfavourable light of 
an abandoned libertine: but, the 
liberal mind will make allowance 
for the customs of socicty, and per- 
haps, consider it as an extraordina- 
ry trait of generosity in this son of 
nature. In the course of the day, 


the chief had observed a ring on: 


the finger of Mr. Pike: he en- 
quired if it was gold: he was told 
it was, and the gift of a lady with 
whom the wearer would feel hap- 
py to be at that time. He ap- 
peared absorbed in thought; and 
at night said to the interpreter, 
that “ perhaps his father (a name 
by which the Indians designated 
Mr. Pike) felt much grieved, 
from the want of a woman: if it 
was so, he would furnish him with 
one.” The interpreter informed 
him the Americans had each but 
one wife, to whom they consider- 
ed it a duty to be faithful. “ He 
thought it strange,as he had three : 
besides, he knew some Ameri- 
cans at his nation, who had five or 
six wives during the course of the 
winter.” On the interpreter ob- 
serving that these were men with- 
out character; that all the great 
men had butone, the chief seem- 
ed satisfied, but said “ he liked 
better to have as many as he 
pleased.” This conversation 

assed between the Indian and 
interpreter without any appeal to 
Mr. Pike, whose sentiments on 
the subject the interpreter knew : 
it also saved him from the refu- 
sal of what it was evident the 
chief considered as the greatest 
favour he could bestow. 


The next morning Mr. Pike 
purchased two baskets of sugar ; 
and, after breakfasting on aswan, 
departed for the station on the ri- 
ver. The eagles, ravens, and 
the beasts of prey, had devoured 
a deer and two geese, which were 
killed on their march to the In- 
dian lodges, and which they ex- 
pected to take with them on their 
return. 

On the 21st, a Fols Avoine 
chief, called Shawonoe, and six 
young men paid a visit to Mr. 
Pike, and informed him that a 
camp of Sauteurs were on the ri- 
ver, waiting for their chiefs to 
come down. 

Agreeably to promise, Mr. 
Pike, with his interpreter and one 
man, paid a visit to the old chief 
Shawonoe. They reached his 
camp in about two hours; and in 
their road ntet with a Fols Avoine 
chief, called Chien Blanche, who 
visited the station previous to the 
expedition from it to the head of 
the river. At the lodge of Sha- 
wonoe they were received with 
the usual Indian hospitality: yet 
very different from the polite re- 
ception they met with from Tho- 
mas. Charlevoix and _ others 
have noticed the beauty of this na- 
tion; as it respects the males in 
particular, they are correct. They 
are all straight, well made men, 
about the middle size, with an 
expression of countenance that 
inspires confidence, and charms 
at first sight: their complexions 
are fair (for Indians) their teeth 
good, their eyes large, and rather 
languishing: in short, they would 
pass for handsome men, among 
those who are thought to be so. 
Forming his ideas of Indian wo- 
men from those generally_ met 
with, Mr. Pike had not credited 
what travellers had said respect - 
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ine the females of this nation; in 
this lodee, however, were five 
that deserved the appellation of 
handsome women, when he arri- 
ved. In the evening there came 
in a couple, whom the interpre- 
ter said were considered ‘the 
handsomest in the nation. The 
man was about five feet eleven 
inches high, with all that plea- 
santness of countenance which 
distinguishes the people of that 
nation. His companion, in her- 


twenty-second year, had dark 


brown eves, jet hair, with an ele- 
gant neck. Her figure was gen- 
teel, and without that inclination 
to corpulency which the women 
generally have after they are mar- 
ried. The man appeared to at- 
tach himself particularly to Mr. 
Pike, whom he informed, that 
his wife was the daughter of an 
American» who passed through 
the nation some years before, and 
spent a week or two in it. Hav- 
ing same biscuits with him, Mr. 
Pike presented them to her as 
his countrywoman: this created 
a laugh among the others, and 
she was called the Bostonian, 
during his stay. 

These Indians are close in their 


| dealings. Fora little bear’s oil, 
_ they charged at the rate of a dol- 


lar the gallon; and even at this 
price wanted to adulterate it by 
the admixture of a portion of tal- 
low. They asked ten dollars for 
abear skin ; it was a very fine one ; 
indeed, it is said that the traders 
sometimes give as high as six- 
teen dollars for the very best. 
These skins are infinitely supe- 
rior here, to what are procured 
on the lower Mississippi. 

In the evening they were en- 
tertained with the Calumet and 
dog dances ; as also the dance of 
the Some of them 


~ 


struck the post, and told their 
war exploits ; but they spoke in 
the Menomene tongue, which the 
interpreter did not understand. 
After the dance, followed the 
feast of the dead, as it is called; 
at which, each two or three are 
served with a vessel full of meat. 
When all were ready the 1G 
chief delivered a prayer; af 
which the eating begins, and it is 
expected thatevery portion will be 
eaten entirely up, care being taken 
not to drop even a bone. What 
is left is carefully gathered to- 
gether, and put in the dish. The 
eating being over, they were 
treated with soup; this was fol- 
lowed by a prayer, or exhortation 
from the chief, which finished the 
ceremony. They are careful in 
gathering up the remains of this 
feast, which they throw into the 
water, lest the dogs, which are | 
kept in great numbers, should 
get them. Burning these frag- 
ments is viewed in an equally sa- 
crilegous light with giving them 
to the dogs. 

Mr. Pike, in his dog-sled, ar- 
rived at the station in the fore- 
noon of the next day: afternoon, 
Mr.Grant arrived with De Breche 
and some of his young men; but 
the young warriors of Leech lake 
had returned to their homes. The 
Fols Avoine chiefs were informed 
of this circumstance: and both 
Thomas, and the old Shawonoe, 
the» one accompanied by seven, 
and the other by six of their men, 
came to the station on the 26th. 
In the evening they danced until 
ten o’clock. The old Shawonoe, 
and the White Dog of the Fels 


Avoine, told their exploits, which 


however were unintelligible to 
the interpreter. When De Breche 
arose, he said, “ I once killed a 
Sioux, and cut off his head with 
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such a spearas I now present to 
this Winebago,” presenting one 
at the same time to a Winebago 
present, and with whom the Chi- 
peways were then at war. This 
was considered as a great honour 
by the latter. The next morning 
the Chipeway chief madea speech, 
“and presented his pipeto Mr. Pike, 
to be by him borne to the Sioux 
—seven strings of wampum were 
attached to it, showing his autho- 
rity to be from seven bands of the 
Chipeways, to conclude a peace, 
or make war. He had chosen the 
former, and with his pipe reques- 
ted that they might be informed 
that “ he, and his people would 
encamp at the mouth of the river 
de Corbeau, the ensuing summer, 
where they would see the United 
States flag flying.” Asa proof 
of his pacific disposition the Fols 
Avoine chief then rose and said, 
«“ My nation is rendered small by 
its enemies; only a remnant is 
left :—but we can boast of not ha- 
ving been‘slaves. For, in prefe- 
rence to having our women and 
childrep taken, we have killed 
them. Since our father (meaning 
Mr. Pike) has travelled so far, 
and taken such pains to prevent 
the Sioux and Chipeways from 
killing each other, it would be 
ungenerous in us not to listen to 
his words. I will report to the 
Sioux the pacifick propositions 
of the Sauteurs, and hope the 
eace will be firm and lasting.” 
r. Pike then informed the Fols 

* Avoine chief, that he would re- 
port his words to the Sauteurs, 
and should feei thankful to the 
two nations for having laid aside 
the tomahawk at his request. He 
thanked the Fois Avoine for his 
good wishes and the * Parole’ he 
~ had given tothe Sauteurs. This 
done, each chief was presented 


with a kettle of liquor to drink 
the others’ healths in; and the 
flag, which had been presented to 
De Breche, was displayed in the 
station. The Fols Avoine then 
departed ; a circumstance not un- 
pleasing to Mr. Pike, who had'‘to 
find provision for them all; and 
they had already consumed what 
dried meat we laid in for his des- 
cending voyage. He was apprehen- 
sive, lest his hunters should not 
be able to furnish another supply. 

In the afternoon of the 28th, 
Mr. Grant and, the Sauteurs took 
their departure, and were accom- 
panied by Mr. Pike as far as the 
lodge of the Shawonoe, where 
they (ten in number) staid during 
the night. Here the Fols Avoine 
and the Sauteurs had a dance, and 
feasted on elk, sugar and syrup. 
Before their departure Mr. Pike 
demanded the medal and flag of 
the chief; the former he deliver- 
ed, but with a bad grace, and said 
the flag were in the land, when he 
left Lake de Sable. 

They had thunder and lightning 
this evening. 

In the morning they parted ; 
Mr. Grant and his party for San- 
dy lake,—and Mr. Pike and his, 
to his hunting camp; from which 
he was summoned to the station 
by a letter from Mr. Dickson. 
The person who brought the let- 
ter stated that a Sioux had arri- 
ved with Mr. Dickson’s man. He 
took a man with him, and reach- 
ed the station after midnight ; ha- 
ving travelled along the ice coy- 
ered by nearly a foot of water, and 
through a tempest of lightning 
and rain. The Sioux finding the 
Sauteurs had left the station, re- 
turned immediately. 

As the ice was beginning to 
break, all their attention was di- 
rected to getting their boats in 
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erder, and hunting for a supply 
of provisions. They caulked the 
seams of their boats, and payed 
them with the tallow of their can- 
dles. The young Shawonoe ar- 
rived from above with their ca- 
noes and about one thousand 
pounds of furs, which he deposi- 
ted in the station. The Fols A- 
voine chief, called the old Sha- 
wonoe, came and encamped near 


the station, and informed Mr. 


Pike that his nation had determi- 
ned to send his son to Saint Louis 
in his place, and in whose favour 
he declined the voyage. 

_ Having got every thing on 
board their boats, on the evening 
before, the party embarked at se- 
ven o’clock, on the morning of 
the 7th of April, in high spirits. 
They passed the grand rapids, and 
reached Mr. Dickson’s before the 
sun-set, where they were saluted 
with three rounds. The following 
day was spent in making a chart 
of the St. Peter’s river, &c. and 
in settling the affairs of the Indian 
department with Mr. Dickson; to 


-whom Mr. Pike confesses himself 


greatly indebted for his commu- 
nications. They left Mr. Dickson 
and Mr. de Paulire’s in the morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon arrived 
at Mr. de Paulire’s house, where 
they were received with 
politeness by his brother(to whom 
Mr: Pike had a letter) and a Mr. 
Vean, who wintered near him. 
Thus had Mr. Pike been the 
harbinger of peace to the inhabi- 
tants on this river. The traders 
followed him and wintered in safe- 
ty, giving articles of comfort to 
the Indians. in exchange for the 


produce of their hunting excur- | 


sions. 

After leaving this house they 
discovered a bark canoe about 
three hundred yards ahead, which 


they lost sight of suddenly on 
turning a point of land, without 
being able to discover it again 
when they reached the same part 
of the river. This excited their 
attention; Mr. Pike stood up in 
his barge, and at last perceived 
it turned up in the grass of the © 
prairie. After passing the place 
about a gun shot, the Indians 
made their appearance from un- 
der her, and ljaunched their canoe 
into the river. They then came 
on, and when the party halted for 
the night at a vacant trading 
house, they halted likewise, ad- 
dressing Mr. Pike with ‘ Say go 
commandant, or your servant, 
captain. When the motive for 
their concealing theioselves was 
demanded, they replied—their 
canoe leaked, and they had turned 
her up to discharge the water. 
This could not, be believed, and” 
as their conduct was suspicious, 
they were received rather coolly : 
however, cach of them hada piece 
of bread and a small dram given 
to them. . They then re-embark- 
ed and continued down the river. 

The conduct of these men re- 
minded Mr. Pike of a visit made 
by the Fils de Pinechon to Mr. 
Dickson during the winter, the 
principal cause of which was, to 
give Mr. Pike notice that the se- 
ven Indians who had been’ met 
at the falls of Saint Anthony, 
when the party ascended the ri- 
ver, had since declared that they 
would kill him, for agreeing to a 
peace between the Sioux and San- 
teurs; Mr. Pike for being the 
means of preventing them from 
taking revenge for relatives killed 
in August 1805, by the Sauteurs: 
and Thomas, the Fols Avoine 
chief, for the support which he 
seemed djgposed to afford. This 
information had not received the 
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attention it merited as coming 
from the first chief of the vil- 
lage; but the conduct of these In- 
dians put the party on their 
guard. 

_ This day there was an appear- 
ance of returning vegetation, al- 
though in some places the snow 
remained a foot in depth. 

They reached the falls of St. 
Anthony on the morning of the 
10th, and got all their baggage 
and their canoes across the por- 
tage before night. These falls 
hada much more tremendous ap- 

arance now than when the par- 
ty ascended the river. The ice 
continued floating in the river all 
day. The next day the large 
boats were got over the portage, 
and the party descended to an is- 
land at the mouth of the St. Pe- 
ter’s river. . 

Mr. Pike went to the chiefs, 
and informed them that he had 
something to communicate. The 
Fils de Pinechon said he would 
provide a place; and accordingly 
a council was assembled at the 
setting of the sun, and Mr. Pike 
was sent for to attend. Here he 
found a great many chiefs of the 
Assusitones, Gens de Feuille, 
and the Gens de Lac: they were 
waiting for the Yanktons ; in all 
about one hundred lodges. As 
the party crossed the river, they 
were saluted, in the usual manner, 
with a discharge of ball. The 
council house consisted of two 
large lodges, capable of containing 
300 men. In the upper lodge 
were forty chiefs, and as many 
pipes set against the poles; along 
with which, Mr. Pike had the 
pipes of the Sauteurs arranged. 
He then informed them, in a short 
speech, of all that had occurred 
between him and these people. 
Finding it difficult to make him- 


C (i 


self understood through the me- 
dium of his interpreter, he was 
content with stating to them his 
wish that some of their chiefs 
should go to St. Louis; and to 
such as chose to go to the Prairie 
des Chiens, he would there ex- 
plain himself’more fully. They 
then all smoked out of the San- 
teurs pipes but three, who were 
painted black, were of those who 
had lost their relations last sum- 
mer. When he departed, he in- 
vited the Fils de Pinechon, and 
the son of the Killein Rouge to 
cross the river and sup with him; 
where, with Mr. Duncan, he en- 
deavoured to explain what he-was 
unable to do in the council; and 
stated to them, that at the prairie 
he would give his ideas fully to 
the chiefs, and hoped to be able 
to make a more favourable report 
than captain Lewis had done, of 
their treatment to him. The for- 
mer of these chiefs was the son 
of him who had remained all win- 
ter near the station, and had treat- 
ed the men left there well. They 
endeavoured to excuse their peo- 
ple from the charges made against 
them. 

After leaving the river St. Pe- 


ter’s they endeavoured to find the | 


cave which Carver mentions, but 
in vain. The interpreter, who 
had been many times up the Mis- 
sissippi, knew nothing of it. . 


As they were passing some lod- 


ges of Indians, a few miles below 
the St. Peter’s, Mr. Pike receiv- 
ed a particular invitation to go on 
shore, where he was kindiy re- 
ceived, presented with sugar, &c. 
A dram was givenin return; and 
when the party were departing, 


the owner of thé lodge they had’ 


been in, demanded a kettle of li- 
quor. On being refused; when 
the party left the shore, the In- 
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dian called out, and said he did 
not like the arrangemepts which 


had been made, and would goto 
war inthe summer. The inter- 
preter was told to inform him, 
that if Mr. Pike returned to St. 


' Peters with the troops, he would 
then settle that affair with him. © 


On arriving at the St. Croix, 
they found the Petit Corbeau with 
his people, Mr. Frazer and Mr. 
Woods. Inaconference which 
they had, the Petit Corbeau made 
many apologies for the disorderly 
conduct of his people. He said 
that his young warriors wanted to 
go to war, and that he had been 
much blamed for dismissing his 
party last fall; but, that he was 
determined to adhere, as faras he 
could, to Mr. Pike’s wishes, and 
thought it best to remain where 
he was, and endeavoured to re- 
strain the warriors. He presented 
his beaver robe and pipe, with a 
message to the general, that he 


_ was determined to preserve peace, 


and make the road clear ; also, as 
a remembrance of his promised 
medal. To this a,reply was made 
calculated to confirm him jin his 
good intentions; and assuring him, 
that although not present, he would 
not be less remembered by his 
father than those that were. — 
Here Mr. Pike learned that 


- Mordock Cameron, contrary to 


the directions of his licence, sold 
liquor to the Indians, on the river 
St. Peter’s; also, that his partner 
was acting with equal imprudence 
below. They were by this con- 
duct the cause of much disorder, 
and great injury to the traders. 
The trees were there begin- 
ning to put forth their buds, and 
there was a very perceptible dif- 
ference in- climate between this 


place and the falls of St. Anthony. 


Accompanied by Fra- 

zer and Woods, they came to a 
band of the Aile Rouge, about 
two o’clock. Here they received 
the usual salute, and held a coun- 
cil, where the chief express 

more detestation than any other 
had done, at the conduct of those 
Indians which had been met with 
near the mouth of St. Peter’s. 
He gave assurances, in very une- 
quivocal terms, that he who fired 
on the centinel, and those who 
threatened to kill Mr. Pike should, 
if he thought proper, be killed. 
He said there were many chiefs 
above with whom he wished to 
speak, and hoped Mr. Pike would 
remain one day, when all the Si- 
oux would be down, and he should 
have the command of 1000 men. 
But, perhaps he would not think - 
it an honour, although the British 
had flattered his nation by being _ 
proud to have them for soldiers. 
To this a general reply was made 


in which he was informed, that | 


the bad conduct of two or three 
individuals would not obliterate 
the sense entertained of the good 
treatment which the party had 
received from the Sioux nation. 
That, ina general council, Mr. 
Pike would more fully explain 
himself. As for the man who 
fired on the centinel, had he been 
at the station, the Sioux should 
never more have been troubled 
with him, for he should haye 
been killedon the spot. His young 
men did not do so, least they 
should give offence to their com- 
mander. Remaining a day with 
them would be of no service, and 
he was anxious tobe with the ge- 
neral below, who expected him: 
the state of his provisions also de- 
manded the utmost expedition, as 
his men must eat. The chief re- 
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plied, that as the lake Pepin was 
yet closed, if the party proceeded 
and encamped on the ice, it 
would not supply them with 
provision. He would send out 
all his young men the next day, 
and if the other bands did not 
then arrive, he would go with 
the party on the day following. 
Mr: Pike finally agreed to spend 
one day here, which gave great 
satisfaction to the Indians. He 
was invited to different feasts ; at 
one of which he was entertained 
by an Indian whose father was cre- 
ateda chief by the Spaniards. Here 
he saw a man, whom the French 
called ‘ Roman Nose,’ and the In- 
dians ‘the Wind that walks,’ who 
was formerly the second chief of 
the Sioux; but being the cause 
ofa trader’s death about seven 
years ago, he voluntarily resigned 
his dignity, and has frequently re- 


quested to be given up to the 


whites. He was now determined 
to goto St. Louisand deliver him- 
self up for execution. His long 
and sincere repentance, and the 
great confidence the nation places 
in him, will, no doubt, be con- 
sidered as sufficient reasons for 
pardoning the offence. This o- 

inion, however, Mr. Pike kept 

m his knowledge. 

Here Mr. Pike received a let- 
ter from Rollet, the partner of 
Mr. Cameron, with a present of 
some brandy, coffee and sugar. 
Being the partner of the person 
whom it became Mr. Pike’s duty 
to prosecute for an infraction of 
the laws of the United States re- 
specting the trade with the In- 
dians, payment was offered for the 
articles, though of trifling valuc. 
Two of the men, who were sent 
to put down some fishing lines, 
overset the canoe, and would have 
been drowned but for the exertions 

VOL. y. 


of the Indians, who rescued them, 
carried them into their lodges, 


undressed, and treated them with 


great humanity and kindness. At 
this place, Mr. Pike learnt that 
the savage who had threatened to 
take his life, had actually cocked 
his gun for the purpose of shoot- 
ing him from behind the hills, 
but was prevented by the others. 
The Indians not arriving on the 


day they were expected, Mr. 


Pike, with Messrs. Woods and 
Frazer, ascended a high hill call- 
ed the Barn, from which they had 
a view of lake Pepin, the valley 
of the Mississippi, the Cannon 
river and the hills between which 
it flows. 

Early on the morning .of the 
15th Mr. Pike embarked, much 
to the astonishment of the Indians, 
who were then fuily prepared for 
the council. After some conver- 
sation with Mr. Frazer, who re- 
mained later, they acknowledged 
it was according to a previous 
decision, and he was not biamea- 
ble for so doing. Indeed ‘expe- 
rience had taught the advantage 
of a rigid regard to truth in all 
intercourse with the Indians. Al- 
though the Aile Rouge had a 
beaver cloak and pipe prepared, 
he had, for the present, to retain 
it. About nine leagues below 
lake Pepin, they passed some hills 
which have the appearance of for- 
tifications. 

They arrived at the prairie des 
Chiens on the 13th April, where 
Mr. Pike took up his quarters 
with Mr. Fisher. His men re- 
ceived a present of a barrel of 
pork from Mr. Campbell, and a- 
bout twenty loaves of bread and 
some meat from Mr. Fisher. 

Here were a number of chiefs, 
Reynards, Sioux de Moine, &c. 
also some Winebagoes, who had 
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brought with them the murderers 
of some white men, in order to 
deliver them up to Mr. Pike. 
The next day six canoes arrived 
from the upper part of the St. Pe- 
ter’s river, with the Yankton chiefs 
from the upper part of that river. 
The appearance of these Indians 
was more savage than that of any 
other they had met with. Notice 
was given to the Puants, that Mr. 
Pike had business to do with them 
the day following. A band of the 
Gens de Lac also arrived. 

A council was held here with 
the chief of the Paunch Indians, 
and those of the nation who had 
recently committed some mur- 
ders were demanded. They re- 
quested until the day following 
(the 2lst) to determine on the 
conduct proper for them to pur. 
sue. 

In the afternoon a great game 
at cross was played on the prairie, 
between the Sioux on one side, 
and the Reynards on the other. 
It is played with a ball made of 
some hard substance covered with 
leather, and cross sticks, which 
have a round part covered with 
net work, and a handle three feet 
in leneth. The parties being 
ready, and the betts made, some- 
times to the amount of many 
thousand dollars, the goals are 
sgt up on the prairie, at the dis- 
tance of halfa mile. The ball is 
then thrown up in the middle; 
when each party endeavours to 
drive it to the opposite goal, and 
round the post which is there 


fixed. The ball is then, again 


carried to the middle, and the con- 
test repeated, until one of the 
parties wins four times, which 
determines the game. It is an 
interesting sight, to thus behold 
two or three hundred naked sa- 


yages contending on the plain. 


The one who drives the ball round 
the pole is highly applauded by 
his companions. Sometimes he 
who catches the ball in his racket, 
depending on his swiftness in run- 
ning, endeavours to carfy it to 
the goal; and, if he finds him- 
self too closely pursued, hurls 
it forward with all his strength, 
to an astonishing distance, where 
beth sides have their flanking 
parties, ready to receive it. They 
often keep the ball passing in the 
air for hours before the victory 
declares for either party. In the 
game played here, the Sioux were 
the victors, more from their skill 
and dexterity in throwing the ball, 
than their swiftness of foot. 

Mr. Pike made a demand in 
writing of the magistrates to take 
depositions repecting the miur- 
ders recently committed, and had 
a private conierence with Waba- 
sha. 

On the 2Ist he was sent for by 
the chief le Feuille, who stated 
the jealousy with which his na- 
tion generally regarded their 
chief. Although it might get 
him the displeasure of some of 
the Sioux, he had no hesitation 
in saying that the Nez Corbeau 
was the most sensible man among 
them ; in which light he believed 
him to be generally viewed. After 
this interview he was sent for by 
the ‘Red Thunder,’ chief of the 
Yanktons, the most savage band 
of the Sioux. This chief was 
found prepared with the most ele- 
gant pipes and robes. He declar- 
ed that ‘White blood had never 
been shed in the village of the 
Yanktons, even when rum was 
permitted. That Mordock Ca- 
meron arrived at his village in the 
preceding autumn, when he in- 
vited him to eat. He gave him 
corn, asa bird. That Cameron 
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informed him of the prohibition 
of liquor, but was afterwards the 
only person who sold it in the vil- 
lage.’ After holding another 
council with the Puants, Mr. Pike 
spent the evening with Mr. Wil- 
mot, one of the well informed 
gentlemen of this place. 

On the 22d another council was 
held with the Sioux and Puants, 
when the latter gave up their 
medals and flags. 

OBSERVATIONS MADE IN A VOY- 

AGE COMMENCING AT ST. CA- 

THARINE’S LANDING, ON THE 

EAST BANK OF THE MISSISSIP- 

Pl, PROCEEDING DOWNWARDS 

TO THE MOUTH OF REDRIVER, 

AND FROM THENCE ASCENDING 

THAT RIVER, THE BLACK RI- 

VER, AND THE WASHITA RI- 

VER, AS HIGH AS THE HOT 

SPRINGS IN THE PROXIMITY OF 

THE LAST MENTIONED RIVER, 

EXTRACTED FROM THE JOUR- 

NALS OF WILLIAM DUNBAR, 

ESQ. AND DR. HUNTER. 


Mr. Dunbar, Dr. Hunter, and 
the party employed by the United 
States to make a survey of, and 
explore, the country traversed 
by the Washita river, leit St. Ca- 
tharine’s landing, on the Missis- 
sippi, in latitude 31 deg. 26 min. 
30 sec. N. and longitude 6 hours, 
5 min. 56 sec. W. from the me- 
ridian of Greenwich, on ‘Tuesday, 
the 16th of October, 1804. A 
little distance below St. Catha- 
rine’s creek, and five leagues from 
Natches, they passed the White 
cliffs, composed chiefly of sand, 
surmounted by pine, and from 
one to two hundred feet high. 
When the waters of the Missis- 
sippi are low, the base of the cliff 
is uncovered, which consists of 
different coloured clays, and some 
beds of ochre, over which there 


lies, in some places, a thin lami- 
na of iron ore. Smail springs 
possessing a. petrifying quality 
flow over the clay and ochre, and 
numerous logs and pieces of tim- 
ber, converted into stone, are 
strewed about the beach. Fine 
pure argil of various colours, 
chiefly white and red, is found 
here. 

On the 17th they arrived at the 
mouth of Red river, the con- 
fluence of which withthe Missis- 
sippi, agreeably to the observa- 
tions of Mr. de Ferrer, lies in 
latitude 31 deg. 1 min. 15 sec. N. 
and longitude 6 hours, 7 min. 11 
sec. west of Greenwich. Red 
river is here about five hundred 
yards wide, and without any sen- 
sible current. The banks of the 
river are clothed with willow ; the 
land low, and subject to inunda- 
tion, to the height of thirty feet 
or more above the level of the 
water, at thistime. The mouth 
of the Red river is accounted to 
be seventy-five leagues from New- 
Orleans, and three miles higher 
up than the Chafalaya, or Ope- 
lousa river, which was probably 
a continuation of the Red river, 
when its waters did not unite with 
those of the Mississippi, but da- 
ring the inundation. 

On the 18th the survey of the 
Red river was comnienced, and 
on the evening of the 19th the 
party arrived at the mouth of the 
Black river, in latitude. 31 deg. 
15 min. 48 sec. N. and about 26 
miles from the Mississippi. The 
Red river derives its name from 
the rich fat earth, or marle, of 
that colour, borne down bythe 
floods ; the last of which appear 
to have deposited, on the high 
bank, a stratum of upwerds of hait 
an inch in thickness. The vege- 
tation on its banks is surprizingly 
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luxuriant; no doubt owing to'the 
deposition of marle during its an- 
nuai floods. The willows grow to 
a good size ; but other forest trees 
are much smaller than‘those seen 
on the banks of the Mississippi. 
As you advance up the river, it 
gradually narrows; in latitude 31 
deg. 8 min.°N. it is about two 
hundred yards wide, which width 
is continued to the mouth of Black 
river, where each of them appears 
one. hundred and fifty yards across. 
The banks of the river are cover- 
ed with-pea vine and several sorts 
of grass, bearing seed, which 
geese and ducks eat very greedi- 
ly ; and there are generally seen 
willows growing on one side, and 
on the other a small growth of 
black oak, packawn, hickory, elm, 
&c. The current in the Red ri- 
ver is so moderate as scarcely to 
afford an impediment to its ascent. 
On sounding the Black river a 
little above its mouth, there was 
found twenty feet of water, with 
a bottom of black sand. The wa- 
ter of Black river is rather clear- 
er than that of the Ohio, and of a 
warm temperature, which it may 
receive from the water flowin 
into it from the valléy of the Mis- 


_ sissippi, particularly by the Cata- 


hoola. At neon, on the 23d, by a 

meridian observation, they 
ascertained their latitude to be 
30. deg. 36 min. 29 sec. N. and 
were then alittle below the mouths 
of the Catahoola, Washita, and 
Bayau Tenza, the united waters 
of which form the Black river. 
The current is very gentle the 
whole length of the Black river, 
which in many places does not 
exceed eighty yards in width. 
The banks on the lower part of 
the river present a great luxuri- 
ance of vegetation and rank grass, 
Ww ith red and black oak, ash, pac- 


§ margin of the riveris t 
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kawn, hickory; and some elms*, 
The soil ‘is black marle, mixed 
with a moderate proportion of 
sand, resembling much the soil on 
the Mississippi banks: yet the 
forest trees are not lofty, like those 
on the margin of the great river, 
but-resembling the growth on the 
Red river. In latitude 31 deg. 
22 min. 46 sec. N. they observed 
that canes grew on several 

of the right bank, a proof that the 
land is not deeply overflowed ; per- 
haps from one to three feet; the 
banks have the appearance of sta- 
bility ; very little willow, or other 
productions of a newly formed 
soil, being seen on either side. 
On advancing up the river, the 
timber becomes larger, in some 
places rising to the height of for- 
ty feet; yet the land is liable to 
be inundated, not from the waters 
of this small river, but from the — 
intrusion of its more powerful 
neighbour, the Mississippi. The 
lands decline rapidly, as in all al- 
luyial countries, from the margin 


* Among the plants ns growing on the 

e cheria root, 
used in medicine, and the cantar, oc- 
casionally used by the hunters for food. 
The last has a bulbous root, ten times 
the size of a man’s fist. In preparing 
it, they first wash it clean from earth, 
then pound it well, and add water to 
the mass and stir it up; after a mo- 
ment’s setiicment the water and fecula 
is poured off : this operation is repea- 
ted until it yields no more fecula, the 
fibrous part only being left, which is 
thrown away as useless : the water is 
then poured from the sediment, which 
is dried in the sun, and will keep a 
long time. It is reduced into powder, 
and mixed with Indian meal or flour, 
and makes a wholesome and agreeable 
food. The labour is performed by the 
women whilst they are Keeping the © 
cainp, and their husbands are in the 
woods hunting. P 
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to the Cypress. swamps, where 
more or less water stagnates all 
the year round. On the 2/st they 
a small but elevated island, 
said to be the only one in this ri- 
ver, for more than one hundred 
leagues ascending. On the left 
bank, near this island, a small set- 
tlement of a couple of acres has 
been ‘begun by a man and his 
wife. ‘The banks are not less 
than forty feet above the present 
level of the water in the river, and 
are but rarely overflowed: on both 
sides they are clothed with rich 
cane brake, pierced by creeks fit 
to carry boats during the inunda- 
tion. 
- They saw many cormorants, 
and the whooping crane; geese and 
ducks are not. yet abundant, but 
are said to arrive in myriads, with 
the rains and winter’s cold. They 
shot a fowl of the duck kind, 
_ whose foot was partially divided, 
and the body covered with a blu- 
ish or lead-coloured plumage. 
On the morning of the 22d, they 
observed green matter floating on 


the river, supposed to have come 


from the Catahoola and other lakes 
and bayaus of stagnant water, 
which, when raised a little by rain, 
- flow into the Black river; and al- 
so many patches of an aquatic 
plant, reserabling small islands, 
some floating on the surface of 
- the river, and others adhering to, 
or resting on the shore and logs. 
On examining this plant, it was 
found a hollow, jointed stem, with 
roots of the same form, extremely 
light, with very narrow willow 
shaped leaves projecting from the 
joint, embracing, however, the 
whole of the tube, and extending 
to the next inferior joint or knot. 
The extremity of each branch is 
terminated by a spike of very 
slender, narrow seminal leaves, 
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from one to two inches in length, 
and one-tenth or less in breadth, 
producing its seed on the under 
side of the leaf, in a double row 
almost in contact; the grains al- 
ternately placed in perfect regu- 
larity: not being able to find the 
flower, its class and order could 
not be determined, although it is 
not probably new. Towards the 
upper part of the Black river, the 
shore abounded with muscles and 
periwinkles. The muscles were 
of the kind called pearl muscles. 
The men dressed a quantity of 
them, considering them as an a- 
greeable food; but Mr. D. found 
them tough and unpalatable. 

On arriving at the mouth of the 
Catahoola, they landed to procure 
information from a Frenchman 
settled there. Having a grant 
from the Spanish government, he 
has made a small settlement, and 
keeps a ferry-boat, for carrying 
over men and horses travelling to 
and from Natches, and the settle- 
ments on Red river, and on the 
Washita river. The country here 
is allalluvial. In process of time, 
the rivers shutting up ancient 
passages and elevating the banks 
over which their waters pass, no 
longer communicate with the 


same facility as formerly; the 


consequence is, that many larger 
tracts, formerly subject to inun- 
dation, are now entirely exempt 
from that inconvenience. Such 
is the situation of a most valuable. 
tract upon which this Frenchman 
is settled.. His house stands on 
an Indian mount, with several 
others in view. There is alsoa 
species of rampart surrounding 
this place, and one very elevated 
mount, a view and description of 
which is postponed till the re- 
turn; their present situation not 
allowing of the requisite delay. — 
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The soil is equal to the best Mie- 
bottoms. * 

They obtained from the French 
settler the following list of dis- 
tances between the mouth of Red 
river, and the post on the Wienh- 
called fort Miro. 

es. 
a Krom the mouth of Red 
rivertothe mouthof Black 
river, 10 
To the mouth of Cata- 
hoola, Washita, and Ten- 
22 
To the river 
the right, 
_ To the prairie de Ville- 
mont, on the same side, 5 
To the Bayau Louis, on 
the same side, rapids here, 1! 
To bayau Beeufs, onthe — 


same side, 4 
To the prairie Noyu 

(drowned savanna), 
To Pine Point, on the | 

left, 43 
To Bayau Calmet, 3} 


To the Coalmine, on 
the right, and Gypsum 
on the opposite’shore, 3 

To the first settlement, 12 

To Fort Miro, 22 


Leagues, 


” There is an embankment running 
from the Catahoola to Black riv er, (en- 
closing about two hundred actes of, 
rich land), at present about ten feet 
high, and ten feet broad. This sur- 
rounds four large mounds of earth at 
the distance of a bowshot from each 
other ; each of which may be twenty 
feet high, one hundred feet broad, and 
three hundred feet lang at the top, be- 
sides a stupendous turret situate on 
the back part of the whole, or farthest 
from the water, whose base covers a- 
bout an acre of ground, rising by two 
steps or stories, tapering in the ascent, 
the whole surmounted by a great cone 
with its top cut off. This tower of 
earth, on admeasurement, was found 
to be ‘eighty feet perpendicula.. 


_ From this place they. proceed- 
ed to the mouth of Washita, in 


latitude 35 deg. 37 min. 7 sec. N. 
and encamped on the evening of 
the 23d. 

This river derives its appellas 
tion from the name of an Indian 
tribe formerly resident on its 
banks; the remnant of which, it 
is said, went into the great plains 
to the westward, and either com- 
pose a small tribe by themselves, 
or are incorporated into another 
nation. The Black river loses its 
name at the junction of the Wa- 
shita, Catahoola, and Tenza, al- 
though our maps represent it as 
taking place of the Washita. The 
Tenza and Catahoola are also na- 
med from Indian tribes now. ex- 
tinct. The latter is a creek twelve 
leagues long, which is the issue 
of a lake of the same name, eight 
leagues in length, and about two” 

es in breadth. It lies west 
from the mouth of the Catuhoola, 
and communicates withthe Red ri- 
ver during the great annual in- 
undation. At the west or north- 
west angle of the lake, a creek 
called Little river enters, which 
preserves a channel with running 
water at all seasons, meandering 
along the bed of the lake; butin 
all other parts its superficies, dur- 
ing the dry season, from July to 
November, and often later, is com- 
pletely drained, and becomes co- 
vered with the most luxuriant her- 
bage ; the bed of the lake then 
becomes the residence of im- 
mense herds of deer, of turkies, 
geese, crane, kc. which feed on 
the grass and grain. Bayau Ten- 
za serves only to drain off a part 
of the waters of the inundation 
from the low lands of the Mis- 
sissippi, which here communi- 
cate with the Black river during 
the season of high water. 

Between the mouth of the 
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Washita and Villemont’s prairie 
on the right, the current of the 
river is gentle, and. the banks fa- 
vourable for towing. The lands 
on both sides have the appear- 
ance of being above the inunda- 
tion; the timber generally such 
as high lands: produce, being 
chiefly red, white, and black oaks, 
mterspersed with a variety of o- 
thertrees. The magnolia grandi- 
flora, that infallible sign of the 
land not being subject to inun- 
dation, is not, however, among 
them. Along the banks, a stra- 
tum of solid clay, or marle, is 
observable, apparently of an an- 
cient deposition. It lies in ob- 
lique positions, making an angle 
of nearly thirty degrees with the 
horizon, and generally inclined 
with the descent of the river, al- 
though in a few cases the posi- 
tion was contrary. Timber is 
seen projecting from under the 
solid bank, which seems indura- 
ted, and unquestionably very an- 
cient, presenting a very different 
appearance from recently formed 
soil. The river is about 80 yards 
wide, A league above the mouth 
of the Washita, the bayau Ha-ha 
comes in unexpectedly from the 
right; and is one of the many pas- 
sages through which the waters 
of the great inundation penetrate 
and pervade all the low countries, 
annihilating for a time, the cur- 
rents of the lesser rivers in the 
neighbourhood of the Mississippi. 
The vegetation is remarkably vi- 
gorous along the alluvial banks, 
which are covered with a thick 
shrubbery, and innumerable plants 
in full blossom at this late season. 
Villemont’s prairie is so named, 
in consequence of its being in- 
cluded within a grant under the 
French government to a gentie- 
man of that name. Many other 


parts on the Washita are named 
after their early proprietors. The 
French people projected and be- 
gan extensive settlements on this 
river, but the general massacre, 
planned and in part executed: by 
the Indians against them, and the 
consequent destruction of the 
Natches tribe by the French, 
broke up all these undertakings, 
and they were not recommenced 
under that goverument. Those 
prairies are plains, or ‘savannas, 
without timber; generally ‘very 
fertile, and producing an exube- 
rance of strong, thick and coarse 
herbage. Whena piece of ground 
has once got into this state, in an 
Indian country, it can have no op- 

rtunity of re-producing timber, 
it being an invariable practice to 
set fire tothe dry grass in the fall 
or winter, to obtain the advantage 
of attracting game when the young 
grass begins to spring: this des- 
troys the young timber, and the 
prairie annually gains upon the 
woodland. It is probable that the 
immense plains known to exist in 
America, may owe their origin 
to this custom. The plains of 
the Washita lie chiefly on the east 
side, and being generally formed 
like the Mississippi land, sloping 
from the bank of the river to the 
great river, they are more or less 
subject to inundation in the rear: 
and in certain great floods the 
water has advanced so far as to 
be ready to pour over the margin 
into the Washita. ‘This has now 
become a very rare thing, and 
it may be estimated, that from 
a quarter of a. mile to a mile in 
depth, will remain free from in- 
undation during high floods. ‘This 
is pretty much the case with those 
lands nearly as high as the post 
of the Washita, with the excep- 
tion of certain ridges of primitive 
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high land; the rest being evi- 
dently alluvial, although not now 
subject to be inundated by the 
Washita river, in consequence 
of the great depth which the bed 
of the river has acquired by abra- 
sion. On approaching towards 
the Bayau Louis, which empties 
its waters into the Washita on the 
right, a little below the rapids, 
there is a great deal of high land 
on both: sides, which produces 
pine and other timber, not the 
growth ofinundated lands. Atthe 
foot of-the rapids, the navigation of 
the riverisimpeded by beds of gra- 
velformed in it... The first rapids 
lie in latitude 31 deg. 48 min. 57 
sec. .5 N. a little above which 
there is a high ridge of primitive 
earth, studded with abundance of 
fraements of rocks, or stone, 
which: appears to have been 
thrown up to the surface in a very 
irregular manner. The stone is 
of a friable nature, some of it 
having the appearance of indu- 
rated clay ; the outside is blackish, 
from exposure to the air, within 
it is a greyish ‘white; it is said, 
that in the hill the strata are regu- 
Jar, and that good erind-stones 
may be here obtained. ‘The last 
of the rapids, which is formed by 
a ledge of rocks crossing the en- 
tire bed of the river, was passed 
in the evening of the 27th ; above 
it, the water became again like a 
mill pond, and about one hundred 
yards wide. The whole of these 
first shoals, or rapids, embraced 
an extent of about a mile and a 
half; the obstruction was not con- 
tinued, but fell. at short intervals 
in this distance. . 
bout four leagues from the rapids, 
they passed the “ Bayau aux 
Beeufs,” a little above a rocky 
hill: high Jands and savanna are 


seen onthe right. On sounding ~ 


On the right, a- 
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the. river, they found three fa- 
thoms water on a bottom of sand 
and mud. The banks of the ri- 
ver, above the Bayau, seem to re- 
tain very little alluvial soil; the 
hig garth, which is a sandy 
loam of alight grey colour, with 
streaks of red sand and: clay, is 
seen on the left bank ; the soil not 
rich, bearing pines, interspersed 
with red oak, hickory, and dog- 
wood. The river is from sixty 
to one hundred yards wide here, 
but decreases as you advance. 
The next rapid is made by a ledge 
of rocks traversing the river, and 
narrowing the water channel to 
about thirty yards. The width 
between the high banks cannot 
he less:than one hundred yards, 
and the banks from thirty to forty 
feet high. In latitude 32. deg. 10 
min. 13 sec. rapids and shoals.a- 
gain occurred, and the channel 
was very narrow; the sand bars, 
at every point, extended so far 
into the bend as to leave little 
more than the breadth of the boat 
of water sufficiently deep for her 
passage, although it spreads over 
a width of seventy or eighty yards 
upon the shoal. 

In the afternoon of the 3ist 
they passed a little plantation or 
settlement on the right, and at 
night-arrived at three others ad- 
joining each other. These set- 
tlements are on a plain or prairie, 
the soil of which, we may be as- 
sured, is aliuvial, from the regu- 
lar slope which the land has from 
the river. The bed of the river 
is now sufficiently deep to free 
them fro: the inconvenience of 
its inundation; yet in the rear, 
the waters of the Mississippi ap- 
proach, and sometimes leave 
dry but a narrow stripe along the 
bank of fhe river. It is however 
how more common, that the ex- 
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tent of the fields cultivated (from 
4 to $ mile) remains. dry during 
the season of inundation ; the soil 
here is very good, but not equal 
to the Mississippi bottoms; it 

may be esteemed second rate. At 
a small distance to the east are 
extensive cypress swamps, over 
which the waters of the inunda- 
tion always stand to the depth of 
from fifteen to twenty-five feet. 
On the west side, after passing 
over the valley of the riger, whose 
breadth varies from a quarter of a 
mile to two miles, or more, the 
land assumes a considerable cle- 
vation, from one hundred to three 
hundred feet, and extends all a- 
long to the settlements of the 
Red river. ‘Bhese high lands are 
reported to be poor, and badly wa- 
tered, being chiefly what is term- 
ed pine barren. There is here a 
ferry and road of communication 
between the post of the Washita 
and the Natches, and a fork of 
this road passes on to the settle- 
ment called the Rapids, on Red 
river, distant from this place by 
computation one hundred and 
fifty miles. 

On this part of the river lics a 
considerable tract of land, granted 
by the Spanish government to 
the marquis of Maison Rouge, a 
Frenchemigrant, who bequeathed 
it, with all his property, to M. 
Bouligny, son of the late colonel 


of the Louisiana. regiment, and 


by him sold to Danie] Clarke. It 
is said to extend from the post of 
Washita, with a breadth of two 
leagues, including the river, down 
to the Dayau Calumet; the com- 
putes distance of which along the 
river is called thirty leagues, but 
supposed not more than twelye in 
a direct line. 

Ou the 6th of November, in the 
afternoon, the party arrived at the 


yoL. Y. 


post of the Washita, in lat, 32 deg. 
29 min. 37 sec. .25 N. where 
they were politely received. by 
lieutenant Lowmar, who imme- 
diately offered the hospitality of 
his dwelling, with all the services 
in his power. 

From the ferry to this place, 
the navigation of the river is, at 
this season, interrupted by many 
shoals and rapids. The genefal 
width is from eighty to a hun- 
dved yards. The water is ex- 


tremely agreeable to drink, and - 


much clearer than that of the O- 
hio. In this respect it is very un- 
like its two neighbours, the Ar- 
kansa and Red rivers, whose wa- 
ters are loaded with earthy mat- 
ters of a reddish brown colour, 
giving to them a chocolate like 
appearance ; and, when those wa- 
ters are low, are not. potable, 
being, brackish from the. great 
number of salt springs which flow 
into them, and probably from the 
beds of rock Salt over which they 
may pass. The banks of the ri- 
ver presented very little appear- 
ance of alluvial land, but fur- 
nished an infinitude of beautiful 
landscapes, heightened by the vi- 
vid colouring they derive from 
the autumnal changes of the leaf. 
Mr. Dunbar observes, that the 
change of colour in the leaves of 
vegetables, which is probably oc- 
casioned by the csygen of the at- 
mosphere acting on the vegeta- 
ble matter, deprived of the pro- 
tecting power of the vital, princi- 
ple, may serve as an excellent 
guide to the naturalist who directs 
his attention to the discovery of 
new objects for the use of the 
dyer: for he has always remarked, 
that the leaves of those. trees 
whose bark or wood are known 
to produce a dye, are changed in 
autumn to the same colour which 
nt 
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is extracted in the dyer’s vat from 
the woods, more especially by 
the use of mordants, as allum, &c. 
which yield oxygen; thus the fo- 
liage of the hickory and oak, 


_ which produces the quercitron 
bark, is changed before its fall in- 
to a beautiful yellow; other oaks 


assume a fawn colour, a liver co- 


Tour, or a blood colour, and are 


known to yield dyes of the same 
complexion. 

In latitude 32 deg. 18 min. N. 
Dr. Hunter discovered along the 
river side ~a substance nearly re- 
sembling mineral coal: its ap- 
pearance was that of the carbonat- 
ed wood described by Kirwan. It 
does not easily burn ; but on being 
applied to the flame of a candle, 
it sensibly increased it, and yield- 
ed a faint smell, reser:bling, ina 


“slight degree, that of the gum lac 


of common sealing-wax. 
Soft friable. stone is common, 
and great quantities of gravel and 


' sand, upon the beaches in this 


part of the river. A reddish clay 
appears in the strata, much indu- 
rated and blackened by exposure 
to the light and air. 

The position called fort Miro 
being the property of a private 
person, who was formerly civil 
commandant here, the lieutenant 
has taken post about four hundred 
yards lower; has built himself 
some log houses, and enclosed 
them with a slight stockade. Up- 
on viewing the country east of the 
river, it is evidently alluvial ; the 
surface has a gentle slope from 
the river to the rear of the plan- 
tations. The Jand is of excellent 
quality, being a rich black mould 


‘to the depth of-a foot, under 


which there is a friable loam of a 
brownish liver colour. 
At the post of the Washita, 


they procured a boat of less 
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draught of water than the one in 
which they ascended the river 
thus far; at noon, on the 11th of 
November, tuey proceeded on 
the voyage, and in the evening 
encamped at the plantation of 
baron Bastrop. 

This small settlement on’the 
Washita, and some of the creeks 
falling into it, contains not more 
than five hundred persons of all. 
ages and sexes. It is reported, 
however, #hat there is a great 
quantity of excellent land upon 
these creeks, and that the settle- 
ment is capable of great exten- 
sion, and may be expected, with 
an accession of population, to be- 
come very flourishing. There 
are three merchants*settled at the 
post, who supply, at very exorbi- 
tant prices, the inhabitants with 
their necessaries ; these, with the 
garrison, two small planters, and 
a tradesman or two, constitute 
the present village. A great pro- 
portion of the .inhabitants conti- 
nue the old practice of hunting, 
during the winter season, and they 
exchange their peltry for neces- 
saries, with the merchants, at a 
low rate. During the summer 
these people content themselves 
with raising corn, barely sufficient 
for bread during the year. In this 
manner they always remain’ ex- 
tremely poor : some few who have 
conquered that habit of indolence, 
which is always the consequence 
of the Indian mode of life, and 
attend to agriculture, liye more 
comfortably, and taste a little of 
the sweets of civilized life. 

The lands along the river, a- 
bove the post, are not very‘nvit- 
ing, being a thin poor soil, and 
covered with pine wood. To the 
right, the settlements on the 
bayau Barthelemi and Siard, are 
said to be rich land, 
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On the morning of the 13th, 
they passed an island and a strong 
rapid, and arrived ata little settle- 
ment below a chain of rocks, 
which cross the channel between 
an island and the main land, call- 
ed Roque Raw. The Spaniard 
_ and his family, settled here, ap- 
pear, from their indolence, to live 
miserably. The river acquires 
here a more spacious appearance, 
being about 150 yards wide. In 
the afternoon they passed the ba- 
yau Barthelemi on the right, a- 
bove the last settlements; and a- 
bout twelve computed leagues 
from the post. Here commences 
baron Bastrop’s great grant of 
land from the Spanish govern- 
ment, being ‘a square of twelve 
leagues on each side, a little éx- 
ceeding a million of French acres, 
The banks of the river continue 
about thirty feet high, of which 
eighteen feet from the water are 
a clayey loam ofa pale ash colour, 
upon which the water has depo- 
sited twelve feet of light sandy 
soil, apparently fertile, and of a 
dark brown colour. This descrip- 
tion of land is of small breadth, 
not exceeding half a mile on each 
side the river, and may be called 
the valley of the Washita, beyond 
which there is high land covered 
with pines. 

The soil of the “ Bayau des 
Buttes” continues thin, with a 
| growth of small timber. This 
creek is named from a number of 
Indian mounts discovered by the 
hunters along its course. The 
margin.of the river begins to be 

covered with such timber as usu- 
ally grows on inundated land, 
particularly a species of white 


oak, vulgarly called the over-cup 
oak; its timber is remarkably 
hard, solid, ponderous, and dura- 
ble, and it produces alarge acorn 


B19 


in great abundance, upon which 
the bear feeds, and which is very 
fattening to hogs. 

In latitude 32 deg. 50 min. 8 
sec. N. they passed a long and 
narrow island. The face of the 
country begins to change; the 
banks are low and steep; the ri- 
ver deeper and more contrasted, 
from thirty to fifty yards in width. 
The soil in the neighbourhood of 
the river is a very sandy loam, 
and cultivated with such vegeta- 
bles as are found on the inunda- 
ted lands of the Mississippi. The 
tract presents the appearance of 
a new soil, very different from 
what they passed below. This 
alluvial tract may be supposed 
the site of a great lake drained 
by a natural channel, from the 
abrasion of the waters: since 
which period the annual inunda- 
tions have deposited the superior 
soil; eighteen or twenty feet is 
wanting to render it habitable for 
man. It appears, nevertheless, 
well stocked with the beasts of 
the forest, several of which were 
seen. 

Quantities of water fowlare be- 
ginning to make their appear- 
ance, which are not very nume- 
rous here until the cold rains and 
frost compel them to leave a more 
northern climate. Fish is not so 
abundant as might be expected, 
owing, it is said, to the inundation: 
of the Mississippi, in the year 
1799, which dammed up the Wa- 
shita, some distance above the 
post, and produced a stagnation. 
and consequent ecrruption of the 
waters that destroyed all the fish 
within its influence. — 

At noon, on the 15th Novem- 
ber, they passed the island of 
Mallet, and at 90 yards north-east 
from the upper point of the island, 
by a good observation, ascertained 
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their latitude to be 32 deg. 59 
min. 27 sec, .6 N. or twoseconds 
and a half of latitude south of the 
dividing line between the territo- 
ries of Orleans and Louisiana. 
The bed of the river along this 
alluvial country is generally co- 
vered with water, and the naviga- 
tion uninterrupted ; but in the af- 
ternoon of this day, they passed 
three contiguous sand bars, or 
beaches, called “les Trois Bat- 
tures,” -and before evening the 
“ Bayau de Grand Marais,” or 
great-marsh creek on the: right, 
and “ la Cypreri Chattelrau,” a 
point of high land on the other 
side, which reaches within half a 
mile of the river. As they ad- 
vanced towards the marais de sa- 
line, on the right, a stratum of 
dirty white clay under the alluvial 
tract, showed them to be leaving 
the sunken, and approaching the 
high land country. The salt lick 
marsh does not derive its name 
from any brackishness in the wa- 
ter of the lake or marsh, but from 
its contiguity to some of the licks, 
sometimes called “ saline,” and 
sometimes “ glaise,” generally 
found in a clay, compact enough 
for potters’ ware. The bayau de 
Ja Tulipe forms a communica- 
tion between the lake and the ri- 
ver. Opposite to this place, there 
is a point of high land, forming a 
promontory, advancing within a 
mile of the river, and to which 
boats resort when the low grounds 
are under water. A short league 


"above is the mouth of the gr and 


bayau de la Saline (Salt Lick 


~ creck.) This creek is of a con- 


siderable length, and navigable 
for small boats. The hunters as- 
cend it, to one hundred of their 
leagues, in pursuit of game, and 
all agree that none of the springs 
which feed this creek are salt. 
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It has obtained its name from the 
many™~buffaloe salt licks which 
have been discovered in its vici- 
nity. Although most of these 
licks, by digging, furnish water 
which holds marine salt in solu- 
tion, there exists no reason for 
believing that many of them would 
produce nitre. Notwithstanding 
this low and alluvial tract appears 
in all respects well adapted to the 
growth of the long moss (tiland- 
sia), none was observed since en- 
tering it in latitude 32deg. 52 min. 
andas the pilot informed them 
none would be seen in their pro- 
gress up the river, it is probable 
that the latitude of thirty-three de- 
grees is about its northern limit 
of vegetation. The long-leaf 
pine, frequently the growth of 
rich and even inundated land, was 
here observed in great abundance: 
the short-leaved, or pitch pine, on 
the contrary, is always found up- 
on arid lands, and generally in 
sandy and lofty situations. 

This is the season when the 
poor settlers on the Washita turn 
out to make their annual hunt. 
The deer is now fat, and the skins 
in perfection ; the bear is now al- 
so in his best state, with regard 
to the quality of his fur, and the 
quantity of fat or oil he yields, as 
he has been feasting luxuriantly 
on the autumnal fruits of the fo- 
rest. It is here well known that 
he does not confine himself, as 
some writers have supposed, to 
vegetable food; he is particularly 
fond of hog’s flesh; sheep and 
calves are frequently his prey, 
and no animal eseapes him which 
comes .within his power, and 


which he is able to conquer. He 
often destroys the fawn, when 
chance throws it in his way; he 
cannoty however, discover it by 
smelling, notwithstanding the ex- 
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cellence of his scent, for nature 
has, as if for its protection, denied 
the fawn the property of leaving 
any effuvium upon its track, a 
property so powerful in the old 
deer.* The bear, -unlike most 
other beasts of prey, does not kill 
the animal he has seized upon be- 
fore he eats it; but, regardless of 
its struggles, cries, and lamenta- 
tions, fastens upon, and, if the 
the expression is allowable, de- 
yours it alive. The hunters count 
much on their profits from the 
oil drawn from the bear’s fat, 
which, at New-Orleans, is always 
of ready sale, and much esteemed 
for its wholesomeness in cooking, 
being preferred to butter or hog’s 
lard. It is found to keep longer 
than any other animal oil without 
becoming rancid ; and boiling it, 
from time to time, upon sweet 
bay leaves, restores its sweetness, 
or facilitates its conservation. 

In the afternoon of the 17th 
they passed some sand beaches, 
and overafewrapids. They had 
cane brakes on both sides of the 
river; the canes were small, but 
demonstrate that the water does 
not surmount the bank more than 
a few feet. The river begins to 
widen as they advance: the banks 
of the river shew the high land 
soil, with a stratum of three or 
four feet of alluvion deposited by 


* It may not be generally known to 
naturalists, that between the hoof of 
the deer, &c. there is found a sack, 
with its mouth inclining upwards, 
containing more or less of musk, and 
which, by escaping over the opening, 
in proportion to the secretion, causes 
the foot to leave ascent on the ground 
wherever it passes. During the rutting 
season this musk is so abundant, par- 
ticularly in old males, as to be smelt 
by the hunters at a considerable dis- 


tance. 


the river upon it. This super- 
stratum is greyish, and very san- 
dy, with a small admixture of 
loam, indicative of the poverty of 
the mountains and upiands where 
the river rises. Near this they 
passed through a new and very 
narrow channel, in which all the 
water of the river passes, except 
in time of freshets, when the in- 
terval forms an island. A _ little 
above this pass is a small clearing, 
called “ Cache la Tulipe” (Tulip’s 
hiding-place); this is the name 
of a French hunter who here con- 
cealed his property. It continues 
the practice of both the white and 
red hunters to leave their skins, 
&c. often suspended to poles, or 
laid over a pole placed upon two 
forked posts, in sight of the river, 
until their return from hunting. 
These deposits are considered as 
sacred, and few examples cxist 
of their being plundered. After 
passing the entrance of a bay, 
which within must form a great 
lake during the inundation, great 
numbers of the long leafed pine 
were observed; and the increased 
size of the canes along the river’s 
bank, denoted a better and more 
elevated soil; on the left was a 
high hill (300 feet) covered with 
lofty pine trees. 

_ The banks of the river present 
more the appearance of upland 
soil, the under stratum being a 
pale yellowish clay, and the allu- 
vial soil of a dirty white, sur- 
mounted with a thin covering of 
a brown vegetable earth. The 
trees improve in appearance, 
growing to a considerable size 
and height, though yet inferior to 
those on the alluvial banks of the 
Mississippi. After passing the 
“ Bayau de Hachis,” on the left, 
points of high land, not subject to 
be overflowed, irequently touch 
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the river, and the valley is said 
to be more than a league in 
breadth on both sides. On the 
left are pine hills called “Code 
de Champignole.” The river is 
not more than fifty or sixty yards 
wide. On the: morning of the 
‘20th they passed a number of sand 
beaches, and some rapids, but 


_ found good depth of water between 


them. A creek called “ Chemin 


~ Couvert.” which forms a deep ra- 


vine in the high lands, here en- 
ters the river ; almost immediate- 
ly above this is a rapid where the 


water in the river is confined to a 


channel of about forty yards in 
width ; above it they had to quit 
the main channel, on account of 
the shallowness and rapidity of 
the water, and pass along a nar- 
row channel of only sixty feet 
wide: without a guide a stran- 
ger might take this passage for a 
creek. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of 
the season, afid the northern la- 
titude they were in, they this day 
met withanalligator. The banks 
of the river are covered with cane, 
or thick under brush, frequently 
so interwoven with thorns and 
briars as to be impenctrable. 
Birch, maple, holly, and two kinds 
of wood to which names have not 


_ yet been given, except “ water side 


wood,” are here met with; as al- 
so persimons and small black 
pes. The margin of the river 
is fringed with a variety of plants 
and vines, among which are se- 
veral species of convolvolus. 
On the left they passed a hill 
and cliff one hundred feet perpen- 
dicular, crowned with pines, and 


called “ Cote de Finn” (Fin’s hill) 


from which a chain of high lands 
continues some distance. The 
cliff presents the appearance of 
an ash coloured clay. A little 


farther to the right is the Bayau 
de Acasia (Locust creek). The 
river varies here from eighty to 
an hundred yards in width, pre- 
senting frequent indications of 
iron along its banks, and some 
thin strata of iron ore. The ore 
is from half an inch to three inches 
in thickness. © 

On the morning of the 22d of 
November, they poo at the 
road of the Chadadoquis Indian 
nation leading to the Arkansa na- 
tion; a little beyond this is the 
Ecor a Fabri (Fabri’s cliffs) from 
80 to 100 feet high; and a little 
distance above, a smaller cliff 
called “Le Petit Ecor a Fabri” 
(the Little Cliff of Fabri): these 
cliffs appear chiefly to be com- 
posed ofash coloured sand, with 
a stratum of clay at the base, such 
as runs all along under the banks 
of this river. Above these ciiffs 
are several rapids; the current is 
swifter, and denotes their ascent 
into a higher country; the water 
becomes clear, and equal to any 
in its very agreeable taste and as 
drinking water. In the riverare 
immense beds of gravel and sand, 
over which ‘the water passes 
with great velocity in the season 
ofits floods, carrying with it vast 
quantities of drift wood, which it 
piles up, in many places, to the 
height of twenty feet above the 
present surface, pointing out the 
difficulty and danger of naviga- 
tion in certain times of the flood; 
accidents, however, are rare with 
the canoes of the country. 

As the party ascended they 
found the banks of the river less 
elevated, being only from nine to 
twelve feet and are probably sur- 
mounted by the freshets some 
feet. ‘The river becomes more 
obstructed by rapids, and sand 
and gravel beaches, among which 
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‘are found fragments of stone of 
all forms, and a variety of colours, 
some highly polished and rounded 
by friction. The banks of the ri- 
ver in this upper country suffer 
greatly by abrasion, one side and 
sometimes both being broken 
down by every flood. 

place called “ Auges d’Ar- 
clon,’ (Arclon’s troughs) is lami- 
nated iron ore, and a stratum of 
black sand, very tenacious, shi- 
ning with minute chrystals. The 
breadth of the river is here about 
eighty yards: in some places, 
however, it is enlarged by islands, 
in others, contracted to eighty or 
one hundred feet. Rocks of a 
greyish colour, and rather friable, 
are here found in many places on 
the river.* On the banks grow 
willows of a different form from 
those found below, and on the 
margin of the Mississippi; the 
last are very brittle ; these, on the 
contrary, are extremely pliant, 
resembling the osier, of which 
they are probably a species. 

At noon on the 24th, they ar- 
rived at the confluence of the les- 
ser Missouri with the Washita; 
the former is a_ considerable 
branch, perhaps the fourth of the 
Washita, and comes in from the 
left hand. The hunters often as- 
cend the Little Missouri, but are 
not inclined to penetrate far up, 
because it reaches near the great 
‘plains or prairies upon the Red ri- 
ver, visited by the lesser Osage 
tribes of Indians, settled on Ar- 
kansa; these last frequently car- 
ry war into the Chadadoquis tribe 
settled on the Red river, about 


* The banks rise into hills of free 
stone of a very sharp and fine grit, fit 
for grind stones. The strata irregular, 
inclining from 20 degrees to 30 degrees 
down the river. 


west south-west from this place, 
and indeed they are reported not 
to spare any nation or people. 
They are prevented from visiting 


the head waters of the Washita. 


by the steep hills in which they 
rise. These mountains are so 
dificult to travel over, that the 
savages not having an object suf- 
ficiently desirable, never attempt 
to penetrate to this river, and it 
is supposed to be unknown to 
the nation. The Chadadoquis (or 
Cadaux, as the French pronounce 
the word) may be considered as 
Spanish Indians; they boast, and 
it is said with truth, that they ne- 
ver have imbrued their hands in 
the blood.of a white man. It is 
said that the stream of the Little 
Missouri, some distance from 
its mouth, flows over a bright 
splendid bed of mineral of a yel- 
lowish white colour, (most pro- 
bably martial pyrites) that thirty 
years ago, several of the inhabi- 
tants, hunters, worked upon this 
mine, and sent a quantity of the 
ore to the government at New- 
Orleans, and they were, prohi- 
bited from working any more. 
There is a great sameness in 
the appearance of the river 
banks: the islands are skirted 
with osier, and immediately with- 
in, on the bank, grows a range 
of birch trees and some willows; 
the more eleyated banks are co- 
vered with cane, among which 
grows the oak, maple, elm, syc- 
amore, ash, hickory, dog wood, 
holly, ironwood, &c. From the 
pilot they learnt that there isa bo- 
dy of excellent land .on the Little 
Missouri, particularly on the creek 
called the “ Bayau a terre noire,” 
which fallsinto it. This land ex- 
tends to Red river and.is con- 
nected with the great prairies 
which form the hunting grounds 
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6f the Cadaux nation, consisting 
of about two hundred warriors. 
They are warlike, but frequently 
unable to defend themselves a- 
gainst the tribe of Osages, set- 
tled on the. Arkansa river, who 
passing round the mountains at 
the head of the Washita, and a- 
long the prairies, which separate 
them from the main chain on the 
west, where the waters of the 
Red and Arkansa rivers have their 
rise, pass into the Cadaux coun- 
try, and rob and plunderthem. ~ 

The water in the river Washi- 
ta rising, the party are enabled to 


pass the numerous rapids and | 
‘shoals which they meet with in 


the upper country; some of which 
are difficult of ascent. The ge 
neral height of the main banks of 
the river is from six to twelve 
feet above the level of the water; 
the land is better in quality, the 
canes, kc. shewing a more Leis 
riant vegetation. It is subject to 
inundation, and shews a brown 
soil mixed with sand. Near Ca- 
che Macon ( Maison’s hiding place) 
on the right, tiey stopped to exa- 
mine a supposed coal mine: Dr, 
Hunter and the pilot set out for 


this purpose and at about a mile 


and a half north-west from the 
boat, in the bed of a creek,* they 
found a substance similar to what 
they had before met with under 
thatname, though more advanced 
towards a state of perfect coal. 
At the bottom of the creek, in a 
place then dry, was found detach- 
ed pieces of from 50 to 100 pounds 
weight, adjoining to which lay 
wood changing into the same sub- 
stance. A stratum: of this coal, 6 
inches thick, lay on both sides of 
this little creek, over another of 


* Called coal-mine creek. 


- 


yellow clay, and covered by one 


foot of gravel; on the gravel is 8 


inches of loam, which bears a few 
inches of vegetable mould. This 
stratum of coal is about three feet 
higher than the water in the 
creek, and appears manifestly to 
have been, at some period, the 
surface of the ground. ‘The gra- 
vel and ioam have been deposited 
there since, by the waters. Some 
pieces of this coal were very black 
and solid, of an homogeneous 
appearance, much resembling pit 
coal, but of less specific gravity. 
It does not appear sufficiently im- 
pregnated with bitumen, but may 
be considered as vegetable matter 
in the progress of transmutation 
to coal. 

Below the “ Bayau de [eau 
Froide,” which runs into the Wa- 
shita from the right, the river is 
one hundred and seventy yardss 
flowing through tolerably good 
land. They passed a beautiful 
forest of pines, and on the 28th 
fell in with an old Dutch hunter 
and his party, consisting in all of 
five persons. 

This man has resided forty 
years on the Washita; and before 
that period, has been up the Ar- 
kansa river, the White river, and 
the river St. Francis; the two last 
he informs, are of difficult navi- 
gation, similar to the Washita, 
but the Arkansa river is of great 
magnitude, having a large and 
broad channel, and when the wa- 
ter is low, has great sand banks, 
like those in the Mississippi. So 
far as he has been up it the navi- 
gation is safe and commodious, 
without impediments from rocks, 
shoals, or rapids; its bed being 
formed of mud and sand. The 
soil on it is of the first rate qua- 
lity. The country is easy of ac- 
cess, being lofty open forests, un- 
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embarrassed by canes or uhder 
growth. The water is disagree- 
able to drink, being of a red co- 
lour and brackish when the river 
is low. A multitude of creeks 
which flow into the Arkansa far- 
nish sweet water, which the»voy- 
ager is obliged to carry with him 
for the supply of his immediate 
wants. This man confirms the 
accounts of silver being abundant 
-up that river: he has not been 
™ so high as to see it himself, but 
says he received asilver pin from 
a hunter, who .assured him that 
he himself collected the virgin 
silver from the rock, out of which 
he made the epinglete by ham- 
mering it out. The tribe of the 
Osage live higher up than this 
position, but the hunters rarely 
go so high, being afraid of these 
. Savages, who are at war with all 
the world, and destroy all stran- 
gers they meet with. It is re- 
ported that the Arkansa nation, 
‘with a part of the Choctaws, Chi- 
kasaws, Shawanese, &c. have for- 
med a league, and are actually 
gone, or going, 800 strong, against 
these depredators, with a view to 
destroy or drive them entirely off, 
and possess themselves of their 
‘fine prairies, which are most a- 
bundant hunting ground, being 
plentifully stocked with buffaloe, 
elk, deer, bear, and every other 
beast of the chase common to 
those latitudes in America. This 
hunter having given information 
of a small spring in their vicinity, 
from which he frequently sup- 
plied himself by evaporating the 
water, Dr. Hunter, with a party, 
accompanied him, on the morn- 
ing of the 29th November, to the 
place. They found a saline, about 
a mile and a half north of the 
camp from whence they set out, 
and near a creek which enters 


VOL. 
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the Washita, a little above. © Itis 
situated in the bottom of the bed 


of adry gulley. The surrounding 
land is rich, and well timbered, . 


but subject to inundation, except 
an Indian mount on the creek 
side, ‘having a base of eighty ora 
hundred feet diameter, and twen- 
ty feet high. After digging a- 
bout three feet, throtigh blue clay, 
they came to a quicksand, from 
which the water flowed in abun- 
dance : its taste was salt andbitter, 
resembling that of water in the 
ocean. In a second hole it requi- 
red them to dig six feet before 
they reached the quicksand, in 
doing which they threw up seve- 
ral broken pieces of Indian potte- 
ry. The specific gravity, com- 
pared with the river, was, from 
the first pit, or that three feet 
deep, 1,02720, from the second 
pit, or that six feetdeep, 1,02104, 
yielding a saline mass, from the 


evaporation of ten quarts, which, 


when dry, weighed eight ounces, 
this brine is, therefore, about the 
same strength as thatof the ocean 
on our coast,and twice the strength 
of the famous licks in Kentucky 
called Bullet’s lick, and Mann’s 
lick, from which so much salt is 
made, 

The “ fourche de Cadaux” (Ca- 
dadoquis fork) which they passed 
on the morning of the 30th, is a- 
bout one hundred yards wide at 
its entrance into the Washita, 
from the left: immediately be- 
yond which, on the same side the 
land is high, probably elevated 
three hundred feet above the wa- 
ter. The shoals and rapids here 
impede their progress. At noon 
they deduced their latitude, by 
observation, to be 34 deg. 11 min. 
37 sec. N, Receiving information 
of another salt lick, or saline, Dr. 
Hunter landed, with a party, to 
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view it.. The pit was found in a 
low, flat place, subject to be over- 
flowed from the river; it was wet 


and muddy, the earth on the sur- 


face yellow, but on digging thro’ 
about four feet of blue clay, the 
sait water oozed from a quicksand. 


_ Ten quarts of this water produced, 


by evaporation, 6 ounces ofa sa- 
line mass, which, from taste, how- 
ever, shewed an admixture of so- 


_ da, and muriated magnesia, but 


the marine salt greatly preponde- 
rated. The specific gravity was 
about 1,076, probably weakened 
from the rain which had fallen the 
day before. The ascent of the 
river becomes more troublesome, 
from the rapids and currents, 
particularly at the “isle du bayau 
de Roches” (Rocky creek island) 
where it required great exertions, 
and was attended with some ha- 
zard to pass them. ‘This island 
is three fourths ofa mile in length. 
The river presents a series of 
shoals, rapids, and small cata- 
racts; and they passed several 
points of high land, full of rocks 
and stones, much harder and 
more solid than they had yet met 
with. 

The rocks were all silicious, 
with their fissures penetrated by 


* sparry matter. Indications of iron 


were frequent, and fragments of 
poor ore were common, but no 
rich ore of that, or any other me- 
tal, was found. Some of the hills 


_ appear well adapted to the culti- 
vation of the vine; the soil being, 


a sandy loam, with a considerable 
proportion of gravel, and a super- 
ficial covering of good vegetable 
black earth. The natural produc- 
tions are, several varieties of oak, 
pine, dogwood, holly, &c, with a 
scattering undergrowth of whor- 
tleberry, hawthorn, china briar, 
and a variety of smgil vines. 
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Above the Isle de Mallon, the 
country wears another prospect, 
high lands and rocks frequently 
approachthe river, The rocks in 
grain, resemble free stone, and 
are hard enough to be used as 
hand-mill stones, to which pur- 
pose they are frequently applied. 
The quality of the lands improve, 
the stratum of vegetable earth 
being from six to twelve inches, 
of a dark brown colour, with an 
admixture of loam and sand. Be- 
low Deer-Island they passed a 


stratum of free stone, fifty feet. 


thick, under which is a quarry of 
imperfect slate in perpendicular 
layers. About a league from the 
river, and a little above the slate 
quarry, is a considerable plain, 
called “ Prairie de Champignole,”’ 
often frequented by buffaloe. 


ae 


Some salt licks are found nearit, — 


and in many situations on both 
sides of this river, there are said 
to be salines which may hereafter 
be rendered very productive, and 
from which the future settlements 
may be abundantly supplied. 
About four miles below the 
“chuttes,” (falls) they, from‘a 
good observation, found the lati- 
tude 34 deg. 21 min. 25 sec, .5. 
The land on either hand conti- 
nues to improve in quality, with 
a sufficient stratum of dark earth 
of brownish colour. Hills fre- 
quently rise out of the level coun- 
try, full of rocks and stones, hard 
and flinty, and often resembling 
Turkey oil stones. Of this kind 
was a promontory which came in 
from the right hand, a little below 
the chuttes; at a distance it pre- 
sented the appearance of ruined 
buildings and fortifications, and 
several insulated masses of rock 
conveyed the idea of redoubts and 
out-works. This effect was 
heightened by the rising ofa flock 
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of swans which had taken their 
station in the water, at the foot of 
As the voyagers 
approached, the birds floated a- 
bout majestically on the glassy 
surface of the water, and in tre- 


‘mulous accents seemed to consult 


upon means of safety. The whole 
was a sublime picture. In the 
afternoon of the third of Decem- 
ber, they reached the chuttes, 
and found the falls to be occa- 
sioned by a chain of rocks of the 
same lrard substance seen below, 


extending in the direction of 


north-east and south-west, quite 
across the river. The water 
passes through a number of bran- 
ches worn by the impetuosity of 
the torrent where it forms so ma- 
ny cascades. The chain of rock 
or hill on the left, appears to have 


- been cut down to its present le- 


vel by the abrasion of the waters. 
By great exertions, and lighten- 
ing the boat, they passed the 
chuttes this evening and encamp- 
ed just above the cataracts, and 
within the hearing of their inces- 
sant roar. 
Immediately above the chuttes, 
the current of the water is slow, 
to another ledge of hard free- 
stone ; the reach between is spa- 
cious, not Icss than two hundred 
yards wide, and terminated by a 
hill, three hundred feet high, co- 
vered with beautiful pines: this 
is @ fine situation for building. In 
latitude 34 deg. 25 min. 48 sec. 
they passed a very dangerous ra- 
pid, from the number of rocks 


_ which obstruct the passage of the 


water, and break it into foam. On 
the right of the rapid is a high 
rocky hill covered with very 


handsome pine woods. The stra- 
ta of the rock has an inclination 
of 30 deg. to the horizon in the 
direction of the river descending. 
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This hill may be three hundred 
or three hundred and fifty feet 
high; a border or list of green 
cane skirts the margin of the ri- 
ver, beyond which generally rises 
a high and sometimes a barren 
hill. Near another rapid they 
passed a hill on the left, contain- 
ing a large body of blue slate. A 
small distance above the bayau de 
Saline they had to pass a rapid of 
one hundred and fifty yards in 
length, and four feet and a half 
fall, which, from its velocity, the 
French have denominated “La 
Cascade.” -Below the cascade 
there are are rocky hills on both 
sides composed of very hard free 
stone. The stone in the bed of 
the river, and which has been 
rolled from the upper country, 
was of the hardest flint, or of a 
quality resembling the Turkey oil 
stone. Fourche au Tigree,” 
(Tyger’s creek), which comes in 
from the right, a little above the 
cascade, is said to have many ex- 
tensive tracts of rich level land 
upon it. The rocky hills here 
frequently approach the Washita 
on both sides; rich bottoms are 
nevertheless infrequent, and the 
upland is sometimes of moderate 
elevation and tolerably level. The 
stones and roeks here met with 
have their fissures filled by spar- 
ry and chrystaline matter. 

Wild turkies become more a- 
bundant and less difficult of ap- 
proach than below ; and the howl 
of the wolves is heard during the 
night. 

To the “ Fourche of Calfat,” 
(Caulker’s creek) where the voy- 
age terminates, they found level 
and good land on the right, and 
high hills on the left hand. | 

After passing over a very preci- 
pitous rapid, seemingly divided 
into four steps or falls, one of 
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which was at least fifteen inches 
in perpendicular height, and 
which together could not be less 
than five and a half feet, they ar- 
rived at Ellis’s camp, a small dis- 


- tance below the Fourche au Cal- 


fat, where they stopped on the 
sixth of December, as the’ pilot 
considered it the most convenient 
landing from whence to carry 
their necessary baggage to the 


hot springs, the distance being a- 


bout three leagues, There is a 
creek about two leagues higher 
up, called “ bayan des sources 
chauds,” (hot spring creek) upon 
the banks of which the hot springs 
are situated, at about two leagues 
from its mouth. The banks of it 
are hilly, and the road less eligi- 
ble than from Fllis’s camp. ~ 
On ascending the hill to en- 
camp, they found the land very 
level and good, some plants in 
flower, and a great many ever- 
green vines; the forest oak, with 
an admixture of other woods. 
The latitude of this place is 34 
deg. 27 min. 31 sec. .5. The 
ground on which they encamped 
was above fifty feet above the wa- 
ter in the river, and supposed to 
be thirty feet higher than the in- 
undations. Hills of considerable 
height, and clothed with pine, 
were in view, but the land a- 
round, and extending beyond 


their view, lies handsomely for 


cultivation. The superstratum 
is of a blackish-brown colour, up- 
on a yellow basis, the whole in- 
termixed with gravel and blue 
schistus, frequently so far decom- 

sed as to have a strong allumi- 
nous taste. From their camp, 
on the Washita, to the hot springs, 
a distance of about nine miles, 


- the first six miles of the road is 


in a westerly direction without 


many sinuosities, and the remain- 
der northwardly, which courses 
are necessary to avoid some very 
steep hills. In this distance they 
found three principal salt licks, 
and some inferior ones, which 
are all frequented by buffaloe, 
deer, &c. The soil around them 
is a white, tenacious clay, proba- 
bly fit for potter’s ware; hence 
the name of “giaise,” which the 


“French hunters have bestowed 


upon most of the licks, frequented 


by the beasts of the forest, many 


of which exhibit no saline impreg- 
nation. The first two miles from 
the river camp is over level land 
of the second rate quality; the 
timber chiefly oak, imtermixed 
with other trees common to the 
climate, and a few scattering 
pines. Further on, the lands, on 
either hand, rise into gently 
swelling hills, covered with hand- - 
some pine woods. The road 
passes along a valley frequently 
wet by numerous rills and springs 
of excellent water which issue 
from the foot of the hills. Near 
the hot springs the hills become 
more elevated, steeper of ascent 
androcky. They are here called 
mountains, although none of them 
in view exceed four or five hun- 
dred feet in altitude. It is said 
that mountains of more than 
five times the elevation of these 
hills are to be seen in the north- 
west, towards the sources of the 
Washita. One of them is called 
the glass, crystal, or shining 
mountain, from the vast number 
of hexagonal prisms of very trans- 
parent and colourless chrystal 
which are found on its surface; 
they are generally surmounted 


by pyramids at one end, rarely on 


both. These crystals do not pro- 
duce a double refraction of ,the 
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rays of light. Many searches 
have been made over these moun- 
tains for the precious metals, but 
it is believed without success. — 

At the hot springs they found 
an open log cabin, and a few huts 
of split boards, all calculated for 
summer encampment, and which 
had been erected by persons re- 
sorting to the springs for the re- 
covery of their health. 

They slightly repaired these 
_ huts, or cabins, for their accom- 
modation during the time of their 
detention at the springs, for the 
purpose of examining them and 
the surrounding country; and 
making such astronoinical obser- 
vations as were necessary for as- 
certaining their geographical po- 
sition. 

It is understood that the hot 
springs are incliitded within a 
‘grant of some hundred acres, 
granted by the late Spanish com- 
mandant of the Washita, to some 
of his friends, but it is not belie- 
ved that a regular patent was ever 
issued for the place: and it can- 
not be asserted that residence, 
with improvement here, form a 
plea to claim the land upon. 

On their arrival they immedi- 
ately tasted the waters of the hot 
springs, that is, after a few mi- 
‘nutes cooling, for it was impossi- 
ble to approach it with the lips 
- when first taken up, without scal- 
ding ; the taste does not differ 
from that of good water render- 
_ed hot by culinary fire. 

On the 10th they visited all the 
hot springs. They issue on the 
east side of the valley, where the 
huts are, except one spring, which 
rises on the west bank of the creek, 
from the sides and foot of a hill. 
From the small quantity of calea- 
reous matter yet deposited, the 
western spring does not appear to 


be of long standing: a natural 
conduit probably passes under the 
bed of the creek, and supplies it. 
There are four principal springs 
rising immediately on the cast 
bank of the creek, one of which 
may be rather said to spring out 
of the gravel bed of. the run; a 
fifth, a smaller one than that a- 
bove-mentioned, as rising on the 
west side of the creek: and a sixth, 
of the same magnitude, the most 
northerly, and rising near the bank 
of the creek; these are all the 
sources that merit the name of 
springs, near the huts; but there 
is a considerable one below; and 
all along, at intervals, the warm 
water oozes out, or drops from 
the bank into the creek, as appears 
from the condensed vapour float- 
ing along the margin of the creek 
where the drippings occur. 

The hill from which the hot 
springs issue is of aconical form, 
terminating at the top with a few 
loose fragments of rock, covering 
a flat space twenty-five feet in di- 
ameter. Although the figure of 
the hill is conical, it is not entire- 
ly insulated, but connected with 
the neighbouring hills by a very 
narrow ridge. The primitive 
rock of this hill, above the base, 
is principally silicious, some part 
of it being of the hardest flint, o- 
thers a freestone extremely com- 
pact and solid, and of various co- 
lours. The base of the hill, and 
for a considerable extent, is com- 
posed of a blackish blue schistus, 
which divides into perpendicular 
lamina like blue slate. The wa- 


ter of the hot springs is, there- 
fore, delivered from the silicious 
rock, generally invisible at the 
surface, from the mass of calca- 
reous matter with which it is in- 
crusted, or rather buried, and 
which is perpetually precipitating 
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from the water of the springs: a the rocks increase in size to the 


small proportion of iron, in “the 

form of a red calx, is also depo- 

sited; the colour of which is fre- 

quently distinguishable in the 
me. 


summit. The whole heirht is 
estimated at three hundred feet 
above the level of the valley. 

- On examining the four princi- 
pal springs, or those which yield 


In ascending the hill severaliéthe greatest quantity of water, or 


patches of, rich black earth are 
found, which appear to be formed 
by the decomposition of the cal- 
caréous matter: in other situa- 
tions the superficial earth is pe 
netrated, or incrusted, by lime- 
stone, with fine lamina, or mi- 
nute.fragments of iron ore. 

The water of the hot springs 
must formerly have issued at a 
greater elevation in the hill, and 
run over the surface, having for- 
med a mass of calcareous rock 
one hundred feet perpendicular, 
by its deposition. In this high si- 
tuation they found a spring, whose 
temperature was 140 deg. of Fa- 
renheit’s thermometer. After 
passing the calcareous region, 


they found the primitive hill co- 


vered by a forest of not very large 
trees, consisting chiefly of oak, 
Pine, cedar, holly, hawthorn, and 
others common to the climate, 


' with a great variety of vines, some 


said to produce black, and others 
yellow grapes, both excellent in 
their kinds. The soil is rocky, 
interspersed with gravel, sand, 
and fine vegetable mould. On 
reaching the height of two hun- 
dred feet perpendicular, a consi- 
derable change in the soil was 
observable ; it was stony and gra- 
velly, with a superficial coat of 
black earth, but immediately un- 
der it lies a stratum of fat, tena- 
cious, soapy, red clay, inclining 
to the colour of bright Spanish 
snuff, homogeneous, with scarce- 


ly any admixture of sand, no sa- 


line, but rather a soft agreeable 
taste : the timber diminishes, and 


of the highest temperature, No. 1 
was found to raise the mercury to 
150 deg. No. 2 to 154 deg, No. 3 

to 136 deg. and No, 4 to 132 deg. 
of Farenheit’s thermometer the 
last is on the west stde of the 
creek: No. 3 is a small basin, in 
which there is a_ considerable 
quantity of green matter, having 
much the appearance of a veges 
table body, but detached from the 
bottom, yet connected with it by 
something like a stem, which 
rests in calcareous_imatter. The 
body of one of these pseudo plants 
was from four to five inches in 
diameter ; the bottom a smooth 
film of some tenacity, and the up- 
ae surface divided into ascending 

bres of half or three-fourths of 
an inch long, resembling the gills 
of a fish, in transverse rows. -A 
little further on was another small 
muddy basin, in which the water 
was warm to the finger : in it was 
a vermes about half an inch long, 
moving with a serpentine or ver- 
micular motion. It was invaria- 
bly observed, that the green miat- 
ter forming on the stones and 
leaves covered a stratum of cal- 
careous earth, sometimes a little 
hard, or brittle, at others soft and 
imperfect. From the bottom of 
one of the hot springs a frequent 
ebullition of gas was observed, 
which not having the means of 

_collecting, they could not ascer- 

‘tain its nature: it was not inflam- 
mable, and there is little doubt of 
its being carbonic acid, from the 
quantity of lime, and the iron, 
held in solution by the water. 
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- Theytaade the following rough From the western mountain, 


estimate of the quantity of water 
delivered by the springs. There 
are four principal springs, two of 
inferior note ; one rising out of 
the gravel, and a number of drip- 
pings and drainings, all issuing 
rom the margin, or from under 
the rock which overhangs the 


creek. Of the four first men- 


tioned, three deliver nearly equal 
quantities; but No. 1, the most 
considerable, delivers about five 
times as muchas one of the other 
three; the two of inferior note 
may, together, be equal to one; 


‘and all the droppings, and small 


springs, are probably underrated 
at double the quantity of one of 
the three ; that is, all together, 
they will deliver a quantity equal 
to eleven times the water issuing 
from the one most commodiously 
situated for measurement. This 
spring filled a vessel of eleven 
quarts in eleven seconds; hence 
the whole quantity of hot water 
delivered from the springs at the 
base of the hill, is 165 gallons in 
a minute, or 37714 hogsheads in 
24 hours, which is equal to a 
handsome brvok, and might work 
an over-shot inill. In cool wea- 
ther condensed vapour is seen ri- 
sing out of the gravel bed of the 
creek, from springs which cannot 
be taken into account. During 
the summer and full the creek re- 
ceives little or no water but what 
is supplied by the hot springs: 
at that scason itself is a hot bath, 
too hot, indeed, near the springs ; 
so that a person may chuse the 
temperature most agreeable to 
himseif, by selecting a natural ba- 
sin near to, or farther fro «, the 
principal springs. At three or 


four miles beiow the springs the 


water is tepid and unpleasant to 
drink. 


estimated to be of equal height 
with that from Which the hot 
springs flow, there are several 
fine prospects., The valley of the 
Washita, comprehended between 
the hills on either side, seemed a 
perfect flat, and about twelve miles 
wide. Onall hands were seen 
the hills, or mountains, as they 
are here called, rising behind each 
other. In the direction of north, 
the most distant were estimated 
to be fifty miles off, and are sup- 
posed to be these of the Arkansa 
river, or the rugged mountains 
which divide the waters of the 
Arkansa from those of the Wa- 
Shita, and prevent the Osage In- 
dians from visiting the latter, of 
whom they are supposed ignorant; 
otherwise their excursions here 
would prevent this place from be- 
ing visited by white persons, or 
other Indians. In a south-west 
direction, at about forty miles 
distance, is seen a perfectly level 
ridge, supposed to be the high 
prairies of the Red river. 
Nothwithstanding the severity 
of the weather, a considerable 
number, and some variety of plants 
were in flower, and others retain- 
ed their verdure : indeed the ridge 
was more temperate than the val- 
ley below; there it was cold, 
camp, and penetrating ; here dry, 
and the atmosphere mild. Of 
the plants growing here was a 
species of cabbage: the plants 
grow with expanded leaves, sprea- 
ding on the ground, of a deep 
green, with a shade of purple: 
the taste of the cabbage was plain- 
ly predominant, with an agreea- 
ble warmth inclining to that of 
the radish ; several tap-roots pe- 
netrated into the soil, of a white 
colour, having the taste of horse- 
radish, but much milder. A quan- 
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tity of them taken to the camp 
and dressed, proved palatable and | 
mild. Itis not probable that cab- 
bage seed has been scattered on 
- this ridge ; the hunters ascending 
this river have always had diffe- 


rent objects. Until further élu- 


cidation, this cabbage must. be 
considered as indigenous to this 
sequestered quarter, and may be 
denominated the cabbage radish 
of the Washita. They found a 
a plant, then green, called by the 
French “ racine rouge,” (red root) 
which is said to be a specific in 
female’ obstructions; it has also 
been used, combined with the 
China root, to dye red, the last 
probably acting as a mordant. 
The top of this ridge is covered 
with rocks of a flinty kind, and 
"so very hard as to be improper. 
for gun-flints, for when applied 
to that use, it soon digs cavities 
in the hammer of the lock. This 
hard stone is generally white, 
but frequently-clouded with red, 
brown, black, and other colours. 
and there fragments of iron 


-.. gtone were met with, and where 


a tree had been overturned, its 
roots brought to view fragments 
of schistus, which were suffering 
decomposition from exposure to 
On digging 


precipitous, they found the se- 


* . cond stratum to bea reddish clay, 
~« . resembling that found on the co- 


nical hill, east of the camp. At 
‘two-thirds down the hill, the rock 
was a hard free-stone, inter- 
mixed with fragments of ‘flint, 
which had probably rolled from 
above. Still lower was found a 
blue schistus, in a state tending 
to decomposition where exposed 
to the atmosphere, but hard and 
resembling coarse slate in the in- 
terior. Many stones had the ap- 


pearance of Turkey oil stones ; at 


the foot of the hill it ¢xpands into 
good farming lands. 


_» Dr. Hunter, upon examining 
le waters of the hot springs, ob-. 
tained the following results: 


It differed nothing from the 
hot water, in smell or taste, but 
caused a slight eructation shortly 
after drinking it. af’ 

Its specific gravity is equal to 
rain or distilled water. 

It gave to litamus papera slight 
degree of redness, evincing the 
presence of the carbonic acid, or 
fixed air sulphuric, and threw 
down a few detached particles. 
Oxylat of ammoniac caused a de- 


’ position and white cloud, showing 


the presence of a small portion 
of lime. Prussiat of potash pro- 
duced a slight and scarcely per- 
Ceptible tinge of blue, designa- 
ting the presence of a small quan- 
tity ofiron. — 

Sixteen pounds of water evapo- 
rated to dryness, left ten grains 
of a grey powder,. which proved 
to be lime. * 

The myrtle wax tree grows in 
the vicinity of the springs. At 
the season in which the voyagers 
were there, the wax was:no lon- 
ger green, but had changed its 
colour to a greyish-white, from 
its long exposure to the weather, 
The berry, when examinéd by a 
microscope, is less than the smal- 
lest garden pea, approaching to 
an ovalin form. The nucleus, or 
real seed, isthe size of the seed of 
a radish, and is covered with a 
number of kidney-shaped glands, 
ofa brown colour and sweet taste ; 
these glands secrete the wax 
which completely envelopesthem, 
and, at this season, gives to the 
whole the appearance of an im- 
perfectly white berry. This is a 
valuable plant, and merits atten- 
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tion ; its favourite position is a 
dry soil, rather poor, and Jooking 
down upon the water. It is well 
adapted to ornament the margins 
of canals, lakes or rivulets. The 
cassina yapon is equally beautiful, 
and proper for the same purpose : 
it grows here along the banks of 
this stony creek, intermingled 
with the myrtle, and bears a beau- 
tiful little red berry, very much 
resembling the red currant. 
The rock through which the 
hot springs either pass or trickle 
over, appears undermined by the 
waters of the creek. The hot 
water is continually depositing 
calcareous, and perhaps, some si- 


 licious matter, forming new rocks, 


always augmenting and project- 
ing their promontories over the 
running water of the creek, which 
prevents its formation below the 
surface. Wherever this calca- 
reous crust is seen spreading over 
the bank and margin of the creek, 
there, most certainly, the hot wa- 
ter will be found, either running 
over the surface, or through some 
channel, perhaps below the new 
rock, or dripping from the edges 
of the overhanging precipice. 
The progress of nature in the 
formation of this new rock is cu- 
rious, and worthy the attention 
of the mineralogist. When the 
hot water issues from the foun- 
tain, it frequently spreads over a 
superficies of some extent; so 
far as it reaches, on either hand, 
there is a deposition of, or growth 
of green matter. Several lamina 
of this green matter will be found 
lying over each other, and imme- 
diately under, and in contact with 
the inferior lamina, which is not 
thicker than paper, is found a whi- 
tish substance resembling a Coa- 
gulum ; when viewed with a mi- 
croscope, this last is also found 
VOL. Vv. 


to consist of several, sometimes 
a good number of lamina, of 
which that next the green is the 
finest and thinnest, being the last 
formed; those below increasing 
in thickness and tenacity until the 
last terminates in a soft earthy 
matter, which reposes in the more 
solid rock. Each lamina of the 
coagulum is penetrated in all its 
parts by calcareous grains, ex- 
tremely minute, and divided in 
the more recent web, but much 
larger, and occupying the whole 
of the inferior lamina. The un- 
der stratum is continually conso- 
lidating, and adding bulk and 
height to the rock. When this 
acquires such an elevation as to 
stop the passage of the water, it 
finds another course over the 
rock, hill, or margin of the creek, 
forming, in turn, accumulations 
of matter over the whole of the 
adjacent space. Whenthe water 
has found itself a new channel, 
the green matter, which some- 
times acquires a thickness of half 
an inch, is speedily converted in- 
to a rich vegetable earth, and be- 
comes the food of plants. ‘The 
surface of the calcareous rock al- 
so decomposes and forms the 
thickest black mould, intimately 
mixed with a considerable portion 
of soil; plants and trees vegetate 
luxuriantly upon it. 

On examining a piece. of 
ground upon which the snow dis- 


‘solved as it fell, and which was 


covered with herbage, they found, 
in some places, a calcareous crust 
on the surface; but in general a 
depth of from five inches toa foot 
of the richest black mould. The 
surface was sensibly warm to the 
touch. In theairthé mercury in 
the thermometer stood at 44 deg. 
when placed four inches under 
the surface, and covered with 
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earth, it rose rapidly to 68 deg. 
and upon the calcareous rock, 
eight inches beneath the surface, 
it rose to 80 deg. This result 
was uniform over thé whole sur- 
face, which was about a quarter 
of an acre. 
On searching, they found a 
spring, about fifteen inches under 
the surface, in the water of which 
the thermometer showed a tem- 
perature of 130 deg. Beneath 
the black mould was found a 
brown mixture of lime and silex, 
very loose and divisible, appa- 
rently in a state of decomposition, 
and progressing towards the for- 
mation of black mould; under 
“this brownish mass it became gra- 
dually white and harder, to the 
depth of from six to twelve inches, 
where it was a calcareous spark- 
ling stone. It was evident that 
the water had passed over this 
place, and formed a flat superfi- 
cies of silicious lin.estone ; and 
that its position, nearly level, had 
facilitated the accumujJation of 
earth, in proportion as the decom- 
position advanced. Similar spots 
of ground were found higher up 
the hill, resembling little savan- 
nas, near which hot springs were 
always discovered, which had once 
flowed over them. It appears 
probable that the hot water of the 
springs, at an early period, had all 
issued from its grand reservoir in 
the hill, at a much greater eleva- 
tion than at present. The calca- 
reous crust may be traced up, in 
most situations, on the west side 
of the hill, looking down the 
creek and valley, to a certain 
height, perhaps one hundred fect 
perpendicular ; in this region the 
hill rises precipitously, and is 
studded with hard silicious stones ; 


“below, the descent is more gra- 


dual, and the soil a calcareous 


‘springs is found to extend seventy 


black earth. It is easy to discri- — 
minate the primitive hill from 
that which has accumulated, by 
precipitation, from the water of . 
the springs; this last is entirely 
confined to the west side.of the 
hill, and washed at its base by the 
waters of the creek, no hot spring 
being visible in any other part of 
its circumference, By actual 
measurement along the base of 
the hill, the influence of the 


perches, in a direction a little to 

the east of north : along the whole 

of this space the springs have de- 
posited stony matter, calcareous, 

with an addition of silex, or chrys- 

talized lime. The accumulation . 

of calcareous matter is more con- 
siderable at the north end of the 

hill than the south ; the first may 

be above a hundred feet perpen- 
dicuiar, but sloping much more 
gradually than the primitive hill 

above, until it approaches — the 

creek, where not unfrequently it 
terminates im a precipice of from 

six to twenty feet. The difference 
‘between the primitive and secon- 

dary hill is so striking, that a su- 
perficial observer » ust notice it; 

the first is regularly very steep, 

and studded with rock and stone 

of the hardest flint, and other si- | 
licious compounds, and a superfi- 
cies of two or three inches of good 1 
mouid covers a red clay ; below,, ot 
on the secondary hill, which car- t 
ries evident marks of recent for- a 
mation, no flint, or silicious stone, r 
is found; the calcareous rock con- n 
ceals all from view, and is itself 
frequently covered by much fine 


‘rich earth. It would seem that 


the hot waters, yields easily to 

the influence of the atmosphere: ' 
for where the waters cease to flow S 
over any portion of the rock, it Ww 
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speedily decomposes ; probably 
more rapidly from the heat com- 


-municated from the interior of the 


hill, as insulated masses of the 
rock are observed to remain with- 
out change. 

The cedar, the wax myrtle, and 
the cassina yapon, all evergreens, 
attach themselves particularly to 
the calcareous region, and seem 
to grow and thrive even in the 
clefts of the solid rock. | 

A spring, enjoying a freedom 


of position, proceeds with great 


regularity in depositing the mat- 
ter it holds in solution ; the bor- 
der or rim of its basin forms an 
elevated ridge, from whence pro- 
ceeds a glacis all around, where 
the waters have flowed for some 
time over one part of the brim; 
this becomes more elevated, and 
the water has to seek a passage 
where there is less resistance ; 
thus forming, in miniature, a cra- 
ter, resembling in shape the coni- 
cal summit of a volcano. The 
hill being steep above, the pro- 
gress of petrifaction is stopped on 
that side, and the waters continue 
to flow and spread abroad, incrus- 
ting the whole face of the hill be- 
low. The last formed calcareous 
border of the circular basin is 
soft, and easily divided ; ata small 
depth it is more compact ; and at 
the depth of six inches it is gene- 
rally hard white stone. If the 
bottom of the basin is stirred up, 
a quantity of the red calx of iron 
rises, and escapes over the sum- 
mit of the crater. 

Visitants to the hot springs, 
having observed shrubs and trees 
with their roots in the hot water, 
have been induced to try experi- 
ments, by sticking branches of 
trees in the run of hot water. 
Some branches of the wax myrtie 
were found thrust into the bottom 


ofa spring run, the water of which 
was 130 deg. by Farenheit’s thers 
mometer: the foliage and fruit of 
the branch were not only sound 
and healthy, but at the surface of 
the water, roots were actually ~ 
sprouting from it: on pulling it 
up, the part which had penetra- 
ted the hot mud was found decay- 
ed. 

The green substance discover- 
able at the bottom of the hot 
springs, and which at first sight, 
has the appearance of plush, on 
examination by the microscope 
was found to be a vegetable pro- 
duction. A film of green matter 
spreads itself on the calcareous 
base, from which rise fibres more 
than half an inch in length, form- 


ing a beautiful yegetation. Be- 
fore the microscope it. sparkled — 


with innumerable modules of lime, 
some part of which was beauti- 
fully chrystalized. This circums 
stance might cause a doubt of its 
being a true vegetable, but its 
great resemblance to some of the 
mosses, particularly the byssi, and 
the discovery which Mr. Dunbay 
made of its being the residence 
of animal life, confirmed his be- 
lief in its being a true moss. Af- 
ter a diligent search, he discove- 
red a very minute shell fish, of 
the bivalve kind, inhabiting this 
moss : its shape nearly that of the 


fresh water muscle; the colour of » 


the shell a greyish brown, with 
spots of a purplish colour. When 
the animal is undisturbed, it opens 
the shell, and thrusts out four 
legs, very transparent, and arti- 
culated like those ofa quadruped; 
the extremities of the fore legs 
are very slender and sharp, but 
those of the hind legs, somewhat 
broader, apparentiy armed with 
minute toes: from the extremity 
of each shell issue three or four 
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forked hairs, which the. animal 


seems to possess the power of 
‘moving ; the fore legs are proba- 
bly formed for making incisions 


into the moss, for the purpose of 
procuring access to the juices of 
the living plant, upon which, no 
doubt, it feeds: it may be provi- 
ded with a proboscis, although it 
did not appear while the animal 
was under examination : the hind 
legs are well adapted for propel- 
ling it in its progress over the 


‘moss, or through the water. 


It would be desirable to asce~- 
tain the cause of that perpetual 
fire which keeps up the high tem- 
perature of so many springs as 
flow from this hill, at a considera- 
ble distance from each other : 


looking round, however, 


sufficient data for the solution of 
the difficulty is not discoverable. 
Nothing of a volcanic nature is 
to be seen in this country; nei- 


ther could they learn that any e- — 


vidence in favour of such a sup- 
position, was to be found in the 
mountains connected with this ri- 
ver. An immense bed of dark 
blue schistus appears to form the 
base of the hot spring hill, and of 
all those in its neighbourhood : 
the bottom of the creek is form- 
ed of it; and pieces are frequent- 
ly met with, rendered soft by de- 
composition, and possessing a 
strong al!uminous taste, requiring 
nothing but lixiviation and chrys- 
talization to complete the manu- 
facture of allum. As bodies un- 
dergoing chemical changes gene- 
rally produce an alteration of tem- 
perature, the heat of these springs 
may be owing to the disengage- 
ment of caloric, or the decompo- 
sition of the schistus: another, and 
perhaps a more satisfactory cause 
may be assigned: it is well known 
that within the circle of the wa- 
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-ters of this river, vast beds of 


martial pyrites exist: they have 
not yet, however, been discovered 
in the vicinage of the hot springs, 
but may, nevertheless, form im- 
mense beds under the bases of 
these hills; and as in one place at 
least there is evidence of the pre- 
sence of bitumen*, the union of 
these agents will, in the progress 
of decomposition, by the admis- 
sion of air and moisture, produce 
degrees of heat capable of sup- 
porting the phenomena of the 
hot springs. No sulphuric acid 
is present in this water; the springs 
may be supplied by the vapour of 
heated water, ascending from ca- 
verns where the heat is genera- 
ted, or the heat may be immedi- 
ately applied to the bottom of an 
immense natural caldron of rock, 
contained in the bowels of the 
hill, from which as a reservoir. 
the springs may be supplied. 

A series of accurate observa- 
tions determined the latitude of 
the hot springs to be 34 deg. 31 
min. 4 sec. .16 N. and longitude 
6 hours, 11! min. 25 sec. or 92 deg. 
50 min. 45 sec. W. from the me- 
ridian of Greenwich. 

While Mr. Dunbar was making 
arrangenients for transporting the 
baggage back to the river camp, 
Dr. Hunter, with a small party, 
went on al excursion into the 
country. He left the hot springs 
on the morning of the 27th, and 
after travelling sometimes over 
hills and steep craggy mountains, 
with narrow valleys between them, 


* Having thrust a stick down into 
the crater of one of the springs, at 
some distance up the hill, several drops , 
of petroleum, or naptha, rose and 


spread upon the surface : it ceased to 


rise after three or four attempts. 
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then up the valleys, and generally 
by the side of a branch emptying 
inte the Washita, they reached 
the main branch of the. Calfat in 
the evening, about twelve miles 
from the springs. The stones they 
met with during the first part of 
the day were silicious, of a whit- 
ish grey, with flints, white, cream- 
coloured, red, &c, The beds of the 
rivulets, and often a considerab!e 
way up the hills, showed im- 
mense bodies of schistus, both 
blue and gray, some of it cfllores- 
cing and tasting strongly of allum, 
The latter part of the day they 
travelled over and between hills 
of black, hard, and compact flint, 
in shapeless masses, with schist 
as before. On ascending these 
high grounds you distinctly per- 
ceive the commencement of the 
piney region, beginning at the 
height of sixty or seventy feet, 
and extending to the top. The 
soil in these narrow vaileys is thin 
and full ofstones.. The nextday, 
which was stormy, they reached 
a branch of the bayau de Saline, 
which stretches towards Arkansa, 
and empties into the Washita 
maay leagues below, having gone 
about twelve miles. The moun- 
tains they had passed being of the 
primitive kind, which seldom 
produce metals, and having hi- 
therto seen nothing of a mineral 
kind, a little poor iron ore ex- 


cepted, and the face of the coun- | 


try, as far as they could see, pre- 
senting the same aspect, they re- 
turned to the camp, at the hot- 
springs, on the evening of the 
30th, by another route, in which 
they met with nothing worthy of 
notice. 

In consequence of the rains 
had failen, Mr. Dunbar, 
ahd those who were transporting 
the baggage to the river camp, 
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found the road watery. The soil 
on the flat lands under the stra-_ 
tum of vegetable mould is yel- 
lowish, and consists of decom-'— 
posed schistus, of which there 
are immense beds in every state 
of dissolution, from the hard stone 
recently uncovered and partially 
decomposed, to the yellow and 
apparently homogeneous earth. 
The covering of vegetable earth 
between the hills and the river is, 
in most plates, snfficiently thick 
to constitute a good soil, being 
from four to six inches; and it is 
the opinion of the people upon 
the Washita, that wheat will grow 
here to great perfection. Although 
the higher hills, three hundred 
to six hundred feet in height, are 
very rocky, yet the inferior hills, 
and the sloping bases of the first, 
are generally covered with a soil 
of a middling quality. The natu- 
ral productions are sufficiently 
luxuriant, consisting chiefly of 
black and red oak, intermixed 
with a variety of other woods, 
and a considerable undergrowth. 
Even on these rocky hills are three 
or four species of vines, said to 
produce annually an abundance of 
excellent grapes. A great va- 
riety of plants which grow here, 
some of which in their season are 
said to produce flowers highly or- 
namental, would probably reward 
the researches of the botanist. 
On the morning of the 8th Ja- 
nuary, 1805, the party left Elllis’s 
on the river camp, where they 
had been detained for several 
days, waiting for such a rise in 
the waters of the river, as would 
carry their boat in safety over 
the numerous rapids below. <A 
rise of about six feet, which had 
taken place the evening before, 
determined them to move this 
morning; and they passed the 
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chuttes about one o’clock. They 
stopped to examine the rocky 
promontory below these falls, and 
took some specimens of the stone 
which so much resembles the 
Turkey oil stone. It appears too 
hard. The strata of this chain 
were observed to run perpendi- 
cularly nearly east and west, 
crossed by fissures at right an- 
gles from five to eight feet apart ; 
the lamina from one fourth of an 
inch to five inches 1 thickness. 
About a league below, they land- 
ed at Whetstone hill, and took se- 
veral specimens. This project- 
ing hill is a mass of greyish blue 
schistus of considerable hardness, 
and about twenty feet perpendi- 
cular, not regularly so, and from 
a quarter to two inches in thick- 
ness, but does, not split with an 
even surface. 

They landed again on the 
morning of the 9th, in sight of 
the bayau de la Prairie de Cham- 
pignole, to examine and take spe- 
cimens of some free stone and 
blue slate. The slate is a blue 
schistus, hard, brittle, and unfit 
for the covering of a house ; none 
proper for that purpose have been 
discovered, except on the Calfat, 
which Dr. Hunter met with in 
one of his excursions. 

Om the evening of the 10th 
they encamped near Arclon’s 


_Trovwghs, having been only three 


days in descending the distance 
which took them thirteen to as- 
cend. They stopped some time 
at the camp of a Mr. Le Fevre. 
fe is an intelligent man, a native 
of the Illinois, but now residing 
at the Arkansas. He came here 
with some Delaware and other 
Indians, whom he had fitted out 
with goods, and receives their pel- 
try, fur, &c-at a stipulated price, 
as itis brought in by the hunters. 


Mr. Le Fevre possesses conside- 
rable knowledge of the interior 
of the country; he confirms the 
accounts before obtained, that the 
hills or mountains which give rise 
to this little river are in a manner 
insulated ; that is, they are en- 
tirely shut in and enclosed by the 
immense plains or prairies which 
extend beyond the Red river, to 
the south, and beyond the Mis- 
souri, or at least some of its 
branches, to the north, and range 
along the eastern base of the great 
chain, or dividing ridge, common- 
ly known by the name of the sand 
hills, which separate the waters 
of the Mississippi from those 
which fall into the Pacific ocean. 
The breadth of this great plain 
is not well ascertained. It is 
said by some to be at certain 
parts, or in certain directions, 
not less thantwo hundred leagues ; 
but it is agreed by all who have 
a knowledge of the western coun- 
try, that the mean breadth is at 
least two thirds of that distance. 
A branch of the Missouri, called 
the river Platte, or Shallow river, 
is said to take its rise so far south 
as to derive its first waters from 
the neighbourhood of the sources 
of the Red and Arkansa rivers. 
By the expression plains or prai- 
ries in this place, is not to be 
understood a dead flat, resem- 
bling certain savannas, whose 
soil is stiff and impenetrable, 
often under water, and bearing 
only a coarse grass resembling 
reeds: very different are the wes- 
tern prairies, which expression 
signifies only a country without 
timber. These prairies are nei- 
ther flat nor hilly, but undulating 
into gently swelling lawns, and 
expanding into spacious vallies, in 
the centre of which is always 
found a little timber growing on 
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the banks of the brooks and rivu- 
lets of the finest waters. The 
whole of these prairies are repre- 
sented to be composed of the 
richest and most fertile soil; the 
most luxuriant and succulent her- 
bage covers the surface of the 
earth, interspersed with millions 
of flowers and flowering shrubs, 
of the most ornamental kinds. 
Those who have viewed only a 
skirt of these prairies, speak of 
them with enthusiasm, as if it was 
only there that nature was to be 
found truly perfect ; they declare 
that the fertility and beauty of the 
rising grounds, the extreme rich- 
ness of the vales, the coolness and 
excellent quality of the water 
found in every valley, the salu- 
brity of the at: .osphere, and, above 
all, the grandeur of the enchant- 
ing landscape which this country 
presents, inspire the soul with 
sensations not to be felt in any 
other region of the globe. This 
paradise is now very thinly inha- 
bited by a few tribes of savages, 
and by the immense herds of 
wild cattle (bison), which people 
these countries. The cattle per- 
form regular 1igrations, accord- 
ing to the seasons, from south to 
north, and from the plains to the 
mountains; and in due time, 
led by their instincts, take a re- 
trogade direction. These tribes 
move ian the rear of the herds, 
and pick up stragglers, and sweep 
away, with irresistable fury, the 
crop and soil together; on the 
contrary, rain is said to become 
more rare in proportion as the 
great chain of mountain is ap- 
proached ; and it would seem that 
within the sphere of the attraction 
of those elevated ridges, little or 
no rain fails on the adjoining 
plains. This relation is the more 
credible, as in that respect our 
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new country may resemble other 
flat or comparatively low coun- 
tries, similarly situated; such as 
the country lying between the 
Andes and the western Pacific: 
the plains are supplied with 
nightly dews so extremely abun- 
dant, as to have the effect of re- 
freshing showers of rain; and 
the spacious vallies, which are 
extremely level, may with facili- 
ty be watered by the rills and 
brooks which are never absent 
from these situations. Such. is 
the description of the better 
known country lying to the 
south of Red river, from Nacog- 
doche towards St. Antonio, in the 
province of Taxus: the richest 
crops are said to be procured 
there without rain; but agricul- 
ture in that quyrter is at a low 
ebb; ‘the small quantities of 
maize furnished by the country, 
is said to be raised without culti- 
vation. A rude opening is made 
in the earth, sufficient to deposit 
the grain, at the distance of four 
or five feet, in irregular squares, 
and the rest is left to nature. The 
soil is tender, spongy, and rich, 
and seems always to retain humi- 
dity sufficient, with the bounteous 
dews of heaven, to bring the 
crops to maturity. 

The Red and Arkansa rivers, 
whose courses are very long, pass 
through portions of this fine coun- 
try. They are both navigable to 
an unknown distance by boats of 
proper construction ; the Arkansa 
river is, however, understood to 
have greatly the advantage with 
respect to the facility of naviga- 
tion. Some difficult places are 
met with in the Red river below 
the Nakitosh, after which it is 
good for one hundred and fit- 
ty leagues (probably computed 
leagues of the country, about two 
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miles each); there the voyager 
meets with a very serious obsta- 
cle, the commencement of the 
“ raft,” as it is called; that is, a 
natural covering, which conceals 
the whole river for an extent of 
seventeen leagues, continually 
augmenting by the drift-wood 
brought down by every conside- 
rable fresh. This covering, which 
for a considerable time was only 
drift-wood, now supports a vege- 
tation of every thing abounding 
in the neighbouring forest, not 
excepting trees of a considerable 
size ; and the river may be fre- 
quently passed without any know- 
ledge of its existence. It is said 
that the annual inundation is open- 
ing foritselfanew passage through 
the low grounds near the hills ; 
but it must be leng before nature, 
unaided, will excavate a passage 
sufficient for the waters of Red 
river. About fifty leagues above 
this natural bridge, is the resi- 
dence of the Cadeaux or Cadado- 
quies nation, whose good quali- 
ties are already mentioned. The 
inhabitants estimate the posts of 
Nakitosh to be half way between 
New Orleans and the Cadeaux 
nation. Above this point the na- 
vigation of Red river is said to be 
embarrassed by many rapids, falls, 
and shallows. The Arkansa river 
is said to present a safé, agreca- 
ble, and uninterrupted navigation 
as high as it isknown. The lands 
on each side are of the best qua- 
lity, and well watered with springs, 
brooks, and rivulets, affording 
many situations ‘for mill-seats. 
From description it would seem 
that along this river there is a re- 


gular gradation of hill and dale, 


presenting their extremities to 
the river; the hills are gently 
swelling ec:inences, and the dales, 
spacious vallies with living water 


meandering through them; the 
forests consist of handsome trees, 
ciiefly what is called open woods. 
The quality of the land is suppo- 
sed superior to that on Red river, 
until it ascends to the prairie 


country, where the lands on both — 


rivers are probably similar A- 
bout two hundred leagues up the 
Arkansa is an interesting place 
called the Salt prairie ; there is a 
considerable fork of the river 
there, and a kind of savanna, where 
the salt water is continually ooz- 
ing out and spreading over the 
surface of a plain. Duringe the 
dry summer season, the salt may 
be raked up in large heaps; a na- 
tural crust of a hand-breadth in 
thickness is formed at this sea- 
son. This place is nét often fre- 
quented, on account of the dan- 
ger from the Osage Indians; much 


less dare the white hunters ven- ~ 


ture to ascend higher, where it is 
generally believed that silver is to 
be found. It is further said that, 
high up the Arkansz river, salt is 
found in form of a solid rock, and 
may be dug out with the crow-bar. 
The waters of the Arkansa, like 
those of Red river, are not pota- 
ble during the dry season, being 
both charged highly with a red- 
dish earth or mould, and extreme- 
ly brackish. This inconvenience 
is not greatly felt upon the Ar- 
kansa, where springs and brooks 
of fresh water are frequent ; the 
Red river is understood not to be 
so highly favoured. Every ac- 
count seems to prove that im- 
mense natural magazines of salt 


must exist in the great chain of | 


mountains to the westward; as all 
the rivers in the summer season, 
which flow from them, are strong- 
ly impregnated with that mineral, 
and are only rendered palatable 
after receiving the numerous 
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streams of fresh water which join 
them in their course. The great 
western prairies, besides the 


: “herds of wild cattle (bison, com- 
‘monly called buffaloe), are also 


stocked with vast number of wild 


_ goat, (not resembling the domes- 


tic goat), extremely swift footed. 


"As the description given of this 
goat 1s not perfect, it may from 


its swiftness prove to be the an- 


- telope, or it possibly may be a 


goat which has escaped from the 
Spanish settlements of New Me- 
xico._ A Canadian, who had been 
much with the Indians to the 
westward, speaks of a wool-bear- 
ing animal larger than a sheep, 
the wool much mixed with hair, 
which he had seen in large flocks. 
He pretends also to have seen a 
unicorn, the single horn of which, 
he says, rises out of the forehead 


and curls back, conveying the idea 


phant. 


of the fossil cornu ammonis. This 
man says he has travelled beyond 
the great dividing ridge so far as 
to have seen alarge river flowing 
to the westward. The great di- 
viding mountain is so lofty that it 
requires two days to ascend from 
the base to its top; other ranges 
of inferior mountains lie before 
and behind it; they are all rocky 
and sandy. Large lakes and vallies 
lie between the mountains. Some 
of the lakes are so large as to 
contain considerable islands ; and 
rivers flow from some of them. 
Great numbers of fossil bones, of 
very large dimensions, are seen 
among the mountains, which the 
Canadian supposes to be the ele- 
He does not pretend to 
have seen any of the precious me- 
tals, but has seen a mineral which 
he supposes might yield copper. 
From the top of the high moun- 
tain the view is bounded by a 
curve as upon the ocean, and ex- 
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tends over the most béautiful — 
prairies, which seem to be un- 


bounded, particularly towards the |. 


east. ~The finest of the lands he 
has seen are on the Missouri; no 
other can compare in richness 
rand fertility with them. 

This Canadian, as well as Le 
Fevre, speaks. of the Osages of — 


the tribe of Whitehairs as lawless, 


and unprincipled ; and the other 
Indian tribes hold them in abhor- 
rence as a barbarous and uncivili- 
zed race; and the different. nae . 
tions who hunt in their neighbour- 
hood have their concerting plans * 
for their destruction. On_ the 
morning of the 11th, the. party 
passed the petit ecora Fibri. The. 
osier, which grows on the beaches 
above, is not seen below upon this 
river; and here they be to 
meet with the small tree called 
‘ charnier,’ which grows only on 
the water side, and is met with all 
the way down the Washita. The 
latitude of 33°deg. 40 min. seems 
the northern boundary of the 
one, and the southern boundary 
of the other of those vegeta- 
bles. Having noticed the limit 
set to the long moss (telandsia), 
on the ascent of the river, in la- 
titude $3 deg. Mr. Dunbar made 
inquiry of Mr. Le Fevre, as to its 
existence on the Arkansa settle- 
ment, which is known to lie in a- 
bout the same parallel; he said 
that its growth is limited about 
ten miles south of the settlement, 
and that as remarkably, as if a 
line had been drawn east and west 
for the purpose ; as it seizes all 
at once, and not by degress. | 
Hence it appears, that nature has 
marked with a distinguishing fea- 
ture the line established by con- 
gress, between the Orleans and 
Louisiana territories.. The Cy- 


press is not found onthe Washi- 
uu 
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2 ta higher up than thirty-four de- 


es of north latitude. 


’ In ascending the river, they 


found their rate of going to ex- 


-ceed that of the current about six 
miles. and a half in twenty-four. 
hours ; and that on the 12th, they: 


had passed the apex of the tide 


_ or wave, occasioned by the fresh, 


and were descending along an in- 


clined plane; as they encamped 


at night, they found themselves 
in deeper water the next morn- 
ing, and on a more elevated part 
of the inclined plain than they 
had been in the preceding even- 
ing, trom the progress Of the apex 
of the tide during their repose. 
At noon, on the 16th, they 
reacheg the post of the Washita. 
Mr. Dunbar being anxious. to 


reach the Natchez as early as_ 


possible, and being unable to pro- 


cure horses at the post, took a 
_ Canoe with one soldier and his 


own domestic, to push down to 


‘the Catahoola, from whence to 
Concord there is a road of thirty" 


miles across the low grounds. He 
set off early'on the morning of 
the 20th, and at night reached 
the settlement of an old hunter, 
with whom he had conversed on 
his way up the river.. This man 
informed him, that at the place 
called the mine, on the Little 
Missouri, there is a smoke which 
ascends perpetually from a parti- 
cular place, and that the vapour 
is sometimes The 
river, or a branch of it, passes 
over a bed of mineral, which 


from the description given, is, no 


doubt, martial pyrites. Inacreek, 
or branch of the Fourche a Luke,* 
there is found on the beaches 
and in the cliffs, a great number 


* Three leagues above Elfis’s camp. 


of globular bodies, some as Late, 
or larger, than a man’s head, 
which, when broken, exhibit the 
appearance of gold, silver and 
precious stones, most probable 
pyrites and crystalized spar. And 
at the Fourches des Glaises a 
Paul, (higher up the river than 
Fourche a Luke), near.the river 
there is a cliff full of hexagonal 
prisms terminated by pyramids, 
which appear to grow out of the 
rock; they are from six to eight 
inches in length, and some of 
them are an inch in diameter. 
There are beds of pyrites found 
in several small creeks commu- 
nicating with the Washita, but it 
appears that the mineral indica- 
tions ure greatest on the Little 
Missouri, because, as before — 
noted, some of the hunters ac- 
tually worked on them, and sent 
a parcel of the ore to New-Or- 
leans. Itis the belief here, that 
the mineral contains precious 
tal, but that the Spanish govern- 
ment did not choose a mine should 
be opened so near to the British 
settlements. An express prohi- 
bition was issued against working 
these mines. 

At this place, Mr. Dunbar ob- 
tained one or two slips of the 
“bois d’arc” (bow wood), or yel- 
low wood, from the Missouri. 
The fruit, which had fallen before 

‘maturity, lay upon the ground. 
Some were of the size of a small 
orange, with a rind full of tuber- 
cles; the colour, though it ap- 
peared faded, still retained a re- 
semblance to pale gold. 

The tree in its native soil, when 
laden with its golden fruit (near- 
ly as large as the egg of an os- 
trich), presents the most splendid 
appearance; its foliage is of a 
decp green, resembling the var- 
nished leaf of the orange tree, 
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and, upon the ‘whole, no forest 
tree can compare with it in orna- 


_ mental grandeur. The bark. of 


the young tree resembles, in tex- 
ture, the dogwood bark ; the ap- 

arance of the wood recommends 
it for’ trial as an article which 


may yield a yellow dye. Itis de-. 


‘ciduous ; the branches are nume- 
rous, and full of short thorns or 
prickles, which seem to pointitout 

"as proper for hedges or live fences. 
This tree is known to exist near 
the Nakitosh (perhaps in latitude 
32 deg.) and upon the river Ar- 
kansa, high up (perhaps in lat. 
36%) ; it is therefore probable that 
it may thrive from latitude 38 
deg. to 40 deg. and will be a 
great acquisition to the United 
States, if it possess no other me- 
rit than that of being ornamental. 

In descending the river, both 
Mr. Dunbar and Dr. Hunter 
searched for the place said to yield 
gypsum, or plaister of Paris, but 
failed. The former gentleman 
states, that he has no doubt of its 
existence, having noted two pla- 
ces where it has been found; one 
ef which is the first hill, or high 
land which touches the river on 
the west, above the bayau Calu- 
met, and the other is the second 
high Jand on the same side. As 
these are two points of the same 
continued ridge, it is probable 
that an immense body of gypsum 
will be found in the bowels of the 
hills where they meet, and per- 
haps extending far beyond them. 

On the evening of the 22d, Mr. 

Dunbar arrived at the Catahoola, 
where a Frenchman, of the name 
ef Hebrard, who keeps. the ferry 
across Black river is settled. 
Here the road from the Washita 
forks, one branch of it leading to 
the settlement on Red river, and 


the other up to the post on the 
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Washita. The proprietorof this 


place has been a hunter, and a 
great traveller up the Washita, 


and into the western country; he — 


confirms. generally the accounts 
received from others. It appears 
from what they say, that in the 
neighbourhood of the hot springs, 
but higher up, amiong the moun- 
tains, and upon the little Missou- 
ri, during the» summer season, 
explosions are very frequently 
heard, proceeding from under the 
ground: and not rarely a curious 
phenomenon is seen; which is 
termed the blowing of the moun- 
tains; it is confined elastic gas 
forcing a passage through the 
side or top of a hill, driving before 
it a great quantity of earth and 
mineral matter. During the win- 
ter season the explosions and 


blowing of the mountains entirely — 


ceases, from whence we may con- 
clude, that the cause is compara-+ 
tively superficial, being brought 
into action by the increased heat 
of the more direct rays of the 
summer sun. 

The confluence of the Was)i- 
ta, Catahoola, and Tenza, is an 
interesting place. The last of 
these communicates with the 
Mississippi low lands, by the in- 
tervention of other creeks and 
lakes, and by one in particular, 
called “ Bayau d’Argent,” which 
empties into the Mississippi, about 
fourteen miles above Natches. 
During high water there is a na- 
vigation for batteaux of any bur- 
then along the bayau. A large 
lake called St. John’s lake occu- 
pies a considerable part of the 
passage between the Mississippi 
and the Tenza; it isin a horse 
shoe form, and has, at some for- 
mer period, been the bed of the 
Mississippi: the nearest part of 
it is abont one mile removed from 
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the ‘at the “present time: 
‘This lakey spossessing elevated | 
banks, Similar to*those of the ri- 

ver,'has been-lately occupied and 
“improved. The Catahoola bayau 
_-4s the third navigable stream : du- 


ring the time of ‘the inundation 


* there is an excellent communi- 


cation by the lake of that name, 


_ and from thence, by large creeks, 

_ to the Red river.“*The country 

- ‘around the point of union of these 

three rivers is altogether alluvial, 
but the place of Mr. Hebrard’s 


residence is no longer subject co 
inundation. There is no doubt, 
that as the country augments in 
population and riches, this place 
will become the site ofa commer- 
cial inland town, which will keep 
pace with the progress and pros- 
perity of the country. One of 
the Indian mounts here is of a 
considerable elevation, with a 
species of rampart surrounding a 
large space, which was, no doubt, 


' the position of a fortified town. 


While here, Mr. Dunbar met 
with an American, who pretended 
to have been up the Arkansa ri- 
ver three hundred leagues. The 


“navigation of this river, he says, 


is good to that distance, for boats 
drawing three or four feet water. 
Implicit faith, perhaps, ought not 


3 - to be given to his relation, res- 
. “pecting the quantity of silver he 


pretends to have collected there. 
He says he has found silver on 
the Washita, thirty leagues above 
the hot springs, so rich, that three 


“< pounds of if yielded one pound of 


silver, and that this was found in 
a cave. He asserts, also, that the 
ore of the mine upon the little 
Missouri was’carried to Kentuc- 
ky, by a person of the name of 
Boor. where it was found to 


_ yield largely in silver. This man 


says he had been up the Red ri- 


ver and that there. is a 
great rapid just below the raft, or 
natural bridge, and several sand 
above it; that the Caddo nation is 
about fifty leagues above the raft, 
and near to their villagecom- 
mences the country of the great 
prairies, which extend four or 
five hundred miles to the west of 
the sand r:ountains, as they are 
termed. These great plains reach 
far beyond the Red river to the 
south, and northward over the 
Arkanou river, and among the nu- 
merous branches of the Missouri. 
He confirms the account of the 
beauty and pespiity of the western 
country. 

On the morning of the 25th, 
Mr. Dunbar set out, on horse- 
back, from the Catahoola to Nat- 
ches. The rain which had fallen 
on the preceding days rendered 
the roads wet and muddy, and ft 
was two in the afternoon before 
he reached the Bayau Crocodile, 
which is considered half way be- 
tween the Black river, and the 
Mississippi. It is one of the nu- 
merous creeks in the low grounds 
which assist in venting the waters 
of the inundation. On the mar- 
_gin of the water courses the lands 
are highest, and produce canes ; 
they fall off in the rear into cy- 
press swaisps and lakes. The 
waters of the Mississippi .were 
rising, and it was with some dif- 
ficulty, that they reached a house 
near Concord that evening. This 
settlement was begun since the 
cession of Louisiana to the United | 
States, by citizens of the Missis- 
sippi territory, who have estab- 
lished their residence altogether 
upon newly acquired lands, taken 
up under the authority of the Spa- 
nish commandant, ahd have gone 
tothe expense of improvement 
either in the names of themselves 
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_<@rothers, before the-20th Decem- 
4.” bet, 1803, hoping thereby to hold 
“their possessions, under the 
"sanction of the law. 
‘ » . Exclusive of the few actual re- 
sidents.on the banks of the Mis- 
_ sissippi, there are two very hand- 
_ some lakes in the interior, on the 
‘banks of which similar settlements 
have been made. He crossed at 
the ferry, and at mid-day of the 
26th, reached his own house. — 
Dr..Henter, and the remainder 
of the party, followed Mr. Dun- 
bar down the Washita, with the 
, + boat in which they ascended the 
’ river, and, ascending the Missis- 
'. sippi, reached St. Catharine’s lan- 
ding on the morning of the 31st 
January, 1805. 


"_ €OMMON NAMES OF SOME OF THE 
TREES, SHRUBS, AND PLANTS 
GROWING IN THE VICINITY OF 
THE WASHITA. 


Three kinds of white oak, four 
kinds of red oak, black oak, three 
kinds of hickory; one of which 
has an*oblong nut, white and 
) good, chinkapin, three kinds of 
: ash, one of which is the prickly, 

- three kinds of elm, two kinds of 
maple, two kinds of pine, red ce- 
dar, sweet gum, black gum, lin- 
den, two kinds of iron wood, 
growing on high and low lands, 
sycamore, box elder, holly, sweet 
bay, laurel, magnolia, accuminata, 
black walnut, filbert, buck-eye, 
‘dogwood, three kinds of locust, 
the three thorned and honey le- 


> 


cust, hazle, ‘beech, wild plumb, 


the fruit red; but not good, bois 


d’arc, (bow wood), called’also bois 
jaune (yellow wood), a famous 
yellow dye, three kinds: of haw- 
thorn with berries, red, scarlet, 


and black lote tree, for Indian ar- | 
rows, bois de’ carbane, a small’ 


growth, and proper for hoops, two 
kinds of,osier, myrtle, tooth-ache 
tree, and magnolia. 


A vine, bearing large good — 


black grapes in bunches, black 
grape, hill grape, yellow grape, 
muscadine or fox grape, and a va- 
riety. of other vines. .The saw 
briar, single rose briar, and a chi- 
na root briar, wild gooseberry, 
with a dark red fruit, three kinds 
of whortleberry, wild pomegra- 


nate, passion flower, two sorts of | 


sumach, winter’s berry, winter’s 


green, a small red farinaceous - 


berry like a haw, on a plant one 


inch high, which grows. under. 


the snow, and is eaten by the In- 
dians, the silk plant, wild endive, 
wild olive, pink root, snake root, 
wild mint of three kinds, coloquin- 
tida (bitter apple) growing along 


the river side, clover, sheep’s clo- 


ver, life everlasting, wild liquor- 
ice, marygold, missletoe, thistle, 
wild heimp, bull rush, dittany, 
white and red poppy, yellow jes- 
samin, poke, fern, capillaire, ho- 
neysuckle, mosses, petu to make 
ropes with, wormwood, hops, ipe- 
cacuanha, persicaria, Indian tur- 
nip, wild carrot, wild onion, gin- 
ger, wild cabbage, and bastard in- 
digo. 
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METEOROLOGICAL Observations made by Mr. Dunbar and..Dr. 
Hunter, i in their voyage uf. the Red fand Washita ae othe in the year 1804, 


Time o 
ob. THERMOMETER. Weather, Meteorological 
Wind. 
Day ofijsun’s|» 3 | 8 [In river &eo. 
month. «| rise. M| water. 
1804. 
Oct. 20; 40% 80% 73° 
69/83]. s. s. [Light clouds. 
65/79] . . | s. [Cloudy. 
67 | 73); . d 
541681] . n. w. w/Cloudy in morning ; evening clear. 
49/1601". 68 North. Cloudy morn ; clear evening. 
40; 70; . 65 w.. {Light clouds. [above. 
32}73 . | 64 North. frost; fog on river; clear 
(i 40 | 73 | 63 ‘ 
41} 85 | 62| 62. w.s. wJFog on river. 
47 | 83 | 60; 60 w. w. w. [Fog on river; clear above. 
. 62 wn. w. |Ditto. ditto, 
Novy. 48185 | 64| 62. ‘ Calm, and clear above. 
48 | 84/78} 62 S. E. 
| $2186 |72| 64 Some light clouds. 
541 83 | 63-4 64 Clear. 
52 | 68 | 58} 62 w. w. [Heavy fog and damp air. 
45|79| 64 West. |Heavy fog. 
52 | 80 | 67 | 64 : Clear. iat, 32 deg. 29 min. N. 
53 | 61 | 56] 58 |Cloudy. A disagreeable damp day. 
42|72/ . 61 Cloudy, damp and cold. 
40 | 72 | 34; 58 lear and calm. 
24 ‘ 53 Ditto. ditto. 
. 12; 36] . | 54] 54 : lear and calm ; cloudy in evening. 
131 33 | 66 | 62 | 55 South. |Fog on river ; calm; even. cloudy. 
14 441.58 | 44] 55 lear and calm. 
15) 38 | 60 | 50| 54 lear and calm. 
38 | 42) 54 North. |Morning calm ; afternoon cloudy, 
damp, and disagreeable. 
17; 40 | 41 | 44] 54 alm, fog on river. Lat.33° 13‘ N. 
18} 32] . | 57] 52 Serene morning ; cloudy evening. 
“19| 54 | 67 | 62| 54 loudy ; calm. 
20) 59 | 62 | 54) 54 loudy ; calm. 
21) 43 | 72 | 54 alm ; a little fog. 
22} 40/68] 
48 | 72| 54 Light clouds ; calm. 
48 |72|59| 54 Light clouds ; ¢alm. 
25]. Rainy. 
26; 50 | 68 | 62; 57 Clear. 
58 71 66 54 loudy. 
68 | 78173| 60 4 . Cloudy ; calm. [M. cleat at noon. 
72 | 76 | 52 | South. |Cloudy and strong wind ; rain 
32 | 57| . | 60% ‘loudy and calm. 
Dec. 32 | 58 | 35 ‘ Clear and calm. 
30 | 59 | 38] lear and calm. 
38 | 59 | 44] 48 F lear and calm. 
36 | 50 | 36; 48 lear and calm. 
23 | 56| 47 Serene and calm. 
45 | 67 | 48 s- w. [Cloudy ; light wind. 
38 | 50} 24] 43 nN. w. |Cloudy. Lat. 34° 27’ 
10; 47; .j 41 w. w. |High wind ; very serene. 
| Of 19 | 42) 28 : nw. w. [Very serene; wind moderate. 
10} 26 | 50 | 28 nw. w. [Very serene ; wind moderate. Lat. 
: 34° 31’ N. at hot springs. 
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2. 
Continued. 
Fisk of| “THERMOMETER. 
: Wind. | Weather and Meteorological 
Day of sun’s 3 | 8 {Im river Phenomena, &c. 
month. | rise.|P. M.|P. water. 
1804. 
Dec.” 11) 482) 59° 50° s. E. |Cloudy, damp and penetrating. 
12} 36 | 44) 32 North. (Cloudy, damp, and disagreeable. 
13} 26 | 40 | 30 North. |Cloudy, dark, and disagreeable. 
14, 28 | 40 | 32}. nw. E. |Cloudy, dark, and cold, with sleet 
15} 26 32 } 30 wn. w.. {Wind strong; cloudy, 
16] 21 | 32] 22 w. w. [Wind moderate. 
17; 26 | 42 | 28 w. w. |Wind moderate ; bright morn; 
é. 4 fine day ; rain in the night. 
34 | 36 | 32 North. |Cold and damp ; dark and cloudy ; 
. rain at noon; hail and snow in 
| evening. 
30 | 30 | 23 West. |Snowing. Ground covered four 
inches with snow. 
30 | 36 | 32 West. [Light driving clouds from N. W. 
32}. | 31 North. |Cloudy & damp ; snow on ground. 
31] 36] 34 North. {Dark and cloudy ; rain early in the 
day ; snow in evening. ‘ 
30 | 40 | 33 w. w. |Clouds begin to dissipate. 
32! 45 | 34 wx. w. |Wind moderate. 
34 | 50 | 44 w. w. |Cloudy. 
34 | 50 | 34 w. [Clear and windy. 
26 | 45 | 38 |Clear and cold. 
34 | 32 | 30 s. w. |Cloudy in morning ; snow in after- 
noon. 
25 24 wx. w. |Strong wind; stormy afternoon ; 
calm night. 
9/38 | 36 x. w. |High wind; last night very cold. 
29 | 32 36 s. ge. |Snow. Lat. 34 deg. 28 min. N. 
26 | 32 | 18 Snow. 
6) 45132) 32 Calm. 
34 n. w. |Wind moderate. 
22|50|32 36 
22155128 36 Iw. w.s. £JClear. 
28 | 50 | 44, 38 Cloudy, and a little rain. 
64178 38) 44 Night cloudy, cold and moist. 
28 | 37 | 37 | 46 ‘ Rain in evening and night. 
42 | 36 | 24| 44 North. _|Dark, cloudy, and cold, with hail. 
23 42 North. Icold and dsmp. Lat, 34 deg. N- 
11} 32 | 26} 39 Fine morning and very cold. 
' 20143] 30} 40 The air damp and penetrating. 
27 | 53 | 30} 40 n. E. {Morning fine & dry; evening moist. 
' 23153132) 40 x. w. |Light wind ; atmosphere dry. 
80) 63/43) 40 S. Es oudy ; wind light. 
| 36 | 65 | 60! 41 At Fort Miro, Lat. 322 30‘ N. 
60] . | 44 s. w. |Cloudy. 
. 158) 50) 43 s.w. 
56} 51) 40) 43 loudy, and drizzly rain. 
91; 21} 36| 26' 40 East. {Wind variable. 
39 wy. E. |Weather raw and cold. 
23| 49 | 64 | 54, 42 s. £. {Clouds, and drizzly, raw. 
24) 55' 50146 43. ‘Rain, Lat. 31 deg. 37 min. N 
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A SKETCH OF THE STATE OF PE- 


RU, AT*THE CLOSE OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


This account is chiefly drawn from 


the Mercuris Peruana, publish- 
“ed at Lima, an abstract of this 
work affreared in the Edinburgh 
~ review for January, 1807, and 

the following sketch is drawn 


from that abstract, and from some 


other sources. 


The Spanish empire Bit 


by much’ the greatest part of 


South America. This enipire 
however, is rather: nominal than 
real, for first, the greater part of 
it is mere desert, uninhabited, and 
untraversed, and, secondly, much 
of it is only so far Spanish as it is 
~ not French, Portuguese, Dutch or 
English. The native tribes in many 
cases are entirely independent 


and generally hostile. The prin- 
cipal Spanish settlements are on 
the western Shore, in Chili and 


Peru, and onthe eastern coast, 


- on the lower stream of the great 


riviere La Plata. The name of 


’ the riviere is likewise given to a 


vast extent of inland country, and 
‘which is dignified with the pom- 


Wind. Weather aad 
Day of 8 [Im river| Phenomena, &e. 
month, {risé. |P.m. Pp. water. 
Jan, 25) 36 {401 40] 40 “|windy ahd saw. 
26) 32 | 36;33 42 nN. |Stormy and 
‘27; 24 | 50 | 32] 44 East. |Lat.3ldeg. N. 
28; 26 | 56} 40} 34 North. [On Mississippi Diver ; clear and 
~29| 34] 56) . 33 Worth. [Fine weather. 
36} 55 | 53 | 34 N. |Raw and cloudy. 
31}. 56" | 38 E. [Cloudy and moderate. 


pous appellation of the kingdom 
of La Plata. This kingdom con- 
sists of littke more than deserts 


_. inhabited by wild beasts, and in 
» some. few places by savages, who 


differ from the wolves and. tygers 
only in being a more cunning 
gerous race of animals. 
The inland country between- 
the La Plata riviere and Chili is 
chiefly occupied by the pampas 


or uncultivated plains, which ex- 


tend about 300 miles from east 
to west to the mountains of, Chili, 
and 1500 miles from norti: to 
south into Patagonia. These 
plains are in some piaces parched 
and barren; in others, they are 
fertile, and covered with very 
high grass; but for the most part 
they are uninhabited, and desti- 
tute of trees. They are the abode 
of innumerable herds of wild ox- 
en, horses, ostriches, and other 
animals, which, under the shade 
of the grass, find protection from 
the intolerable heat of the sun. 
They are frequented by the Spa-. . 
nish hunters, for the sake of the | 
animals which inhabit them ; and’ 
they are infested by tribes of sa- — 
vage Indians, who sometimes at- 
tack the Spanish caravans bound 
to Peru and Chili, and often plun- 
der and assassinate solitary tra- 
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vellers, who attempt the dangers man. Sante Fe; onthe Parana, | 4 


of the way alone. 
-The wild ‘Indians have no in- 
tercourse with the civilized In- 


the nearest town to Buenos Ay- 
res in that direction, is 300 miles 
distant; and Corrientes, on the 


' the highest degree dirty, savage, further off. Both of them are 
mistrustful,and treacherous: they inconsiderable places, without 
|. *are.strong and enterprizing, but commerce, or any objects of ex- 
»_ easily dismayed on the approach change, except mules and oxen. > 


_ of danger. They have no wea- 


“pons, but a sling or rope, six ells 
in length, with an angular stone, 
or a piece of lead, fastened to the 
end of it, with which they endeca- 
-your to give their enemy a blow 
from behind ; and they are in ge- 
-neral so expert in its use, and 
have such command of their hor- 
ses, that they seldom miss the ob- 
ject.2imed at. 468 miles from 

uenos Ayres, the greater part 
of it over the Pampas, is situated 
Cordova, the first town on the 
road to Lima. © Cordova contains 
about 1500 Spaniards and Creoles, 
and 4000 negroes. It is situated 
in the midst of a cultivated and 
populous country ; but at the dis- 
tance of 60 miles from Cordova, 
on the road to Tucuman, a barren, 
saline plain begins, which con- 
tinues for more than 200 miles. 

The next town after Cordova 
is Tucuman, about 450 miles from 


~ dians or the Spaniards, and are in same river, is at least as much 


Buenos Ayres owes, in fact, its” 


present wealth and population 


not somuch to the territory which’ 


surrounds it, as to its accidental 


and artificial rank, as the capital — 


and seat of government, in the 
most eXtensive viceroyalty of 
Spanish America, and to its hav- 
ing become, in consequence of 
that circumstance, the emporium 
between Spain and Potosi. De- 
prive it of its artificial pre-emi- 
nence, and it must be reduced to 
its natural resources, which are 
confined to a fertile, but unculti- 
vated soil ; and toimmense plains 
destitute of trees, but abounding 
in live stock and game. 

At Salta, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Tucuman, a place of con- 
siderable trade, with a popula- 
tion of 9000 inhabitants, the more 
clevated mountains of the Cor- 
dilleras begin. This town is a- 
bout 1200 miles from Buenos 


Cordova; and consequently, more Ayres, and 1800 miles from Li- $ 
than 900 miles from Buenos Ay- ma. Z 
res. Mines of gold and silver The celebrated mines of Poto- : 
begin to abound about Tucuman; si, are 1873 miles from Buenos _ " 
but there is still a distance of 700 Ayres, The greatest part of this ; 
miles to the rich and celebrated journey is through a barren un- i 

} 


mines of Potosi. The chief wealth 
of Cordovaand Tucuman Consists 
in their mules and cattle; and 
their chief commerce arises from 
their situation between Buenos 
Ayres and Peru. 

The country north of Buenos Ay- 
res, presents as gloomy a prospect 
asthe Pampas and plains of Tucu- 

VOL, V; 


cultivated eountry, and the last 
400 miles of it are over moun- 
tains very difficult to pass, there 
being often no other road but the 
bed of a torrent made. The true 
road to Potosi, is not through 
Buenos Ayres, but by Peru ; not 
through the country to which it 
has been artificially annexed, byt 
x x ‘ 
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through that on which it deneivds 
for its subsistence. 

Nothing can be more: dismal 
than the country about . Potosi. 


The valleys are entirely destitute 


of ‘wood, and nothing grows on 
the shelves and declivities of the 
mountains but moss. The sum- 
mits of the hills are covered with 
perpetual snow. But in this de- 


~ solate country, nature has placed 


some of the richest mines of sil- 
ver known in the world. 
Peru is much less at present 


than it was under the Incas. It 


was disjoined from Quito in 1718, 
and sustained a still greater di- 
minution in 1778, by the separa- 
tion of ‘Potosi and other provin- 
ces on its south-east frontier, 
which were annexed to the vice- 


- royalty of the Rio Plata. It ex- 


tends at present nearly about a 
thousand English miles in length, 
from the river Tumbez, in the 
north, to the Sierra of Vilcanota, 
the boundary which separates it 
from the Rio Plata; but along the 
coast it stretches 360 miles fur- 
ther southward to the desert of 
Atacama. Its breadth is extreme- 


ly variable, but exceeds not 240 


miles at a medium. Its square 
contents are estimated at about 
300000 square miles. Itis divi- 
ded into 49 districts or partidos, 


and contains 1360 townships or 
pteblos. 


The population of Peru, by the 


last enumeration, amounted to 


alittle more than a million of per- 
sons; but the enumeration was 


. made with so little care, and the 


Indians have so many motives to 
conceal their numbers, that the 
returns were considerably below 
the truth. The* highest estimate, 
however; does not raise the po- 
pulation of Peru above one mil- 
lion, four hundred thousand per- 


sons ; and some have fixed i it with 
most probability at 1,300,00. Fout 
tenths or more of this population, 


‘are Indians. The remainder is 


made up of European Spaniards, ° 
Spanish Creoles, Mestizoés, Ne~ 
groes, Mulatoes, and Samboes. 

The Europeans, are either 
persons in office, employed in the 
military, civil, or ecclesiastical,. 
departments of the state, or mere 
adventurers, without fortune, 
credit, or connexions, who, in de- 
fiance of the laws, have escaped 
to America, in the expectation 
of acquiring, there, wealth and 
consequence. The greater part 
of this latter class perish speedily 
and miserably, from the effects 
of their poverty and vices. Of 
the former, a great number re- 
turn to Spain, to enjoy the for- 
tunes which they have acquired 
but there are few who marry nd 
leave familics in Peru. Such are 
the effects of the policy, which 
excludes Creoles from offices of 
trust and honour, and consequent- 
ly degrades them below the na- 
tive Spaniards. No man cares to 
be the founder of a family, which 
must sink to a lower rank and 
station than he has occupied him- 
self. 

The Creoles of Peru afe said 
to be mild and humane in their 
disposition, and hospitable and 
kind in their conduct. Their na- 
tural talents are good ; and where 
they have the advantages of edu- 
cation, they show an aptitude for 
learning and science. They are 
extremely vain, and fond of show 
and parade ; but the greatest de- 
fects of their character arise from 


4 


‘the lofty conception they enter- 


tain of their own superiority, and 
the contempt they feel for the 
lower casts. These prejudices 
used formerly to prevent the 
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and Eupppeans from en- 
gaging in domestic service, or 
following any mechanical profes- 
sion; so that many useful! occu- 
pations were not exercised at all 
at Lima, because the Creoles dis- 
dained, and the other casts were 
unable, to carry them on. But 
the increasing number, of whites, 
many of whom.are starving for 

- want of employment, has tended 
much of late years to remove such 

»* prejudices; and they are new 

subsiding fast at Lima, and even 

in the distant provinces. The 
service of the church or state, 
commerce, and the professions of 
law and physic, were formerly 

the only occupations to which a 

Spaniard or a Creole could apply, 

without disgracing himself. 

Many of the Creole families 
have titles of nobility, and pos- 
sess large estates. Some are de- 
scended from the ancient con- 
querors. Others have risen from 
commerce, or from employments 
under the crown. 

‘The Peruvian Indians are said 
to be of very limited capacities, 

and of little or no variety in their 

characters ; melancholy from tem- 
perament; timid and dispirited 
from oppression : dastardly in mo- 
ments of danger ; savage and cruel 
after victory; and severe and in- 
exorable in the exercise of autho- 
rity. ‘They stand greatly in awe 
of the Spaniards, and are docile 
~ and obedient to their commands ; 
but. they secretly disiike them, 
and shun their society, and only 
hate them less than they do the 
negroes and mulattoes. They 
are distrustful, and suspect every 
one who does them a kindness, 
of a design to impose upon them. 
They are stout and robust, and 
capable of enduring labour; but 
lazy, dirty and improyident. 
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Their habitations are miserable 
hovels, destitute of every conve- 
nience or accomodation, and 
disgustingly filthy. Their dress 
is poor and mean, and their food 
coarse and scanty. Their strong- 
est propensity is to spirituous hi- 
quors; and to this they sacrifice 
every other consideration. Their 
religion is still tainted with the 
superstition of their forefathers ; 
but they are great observers of 
the external rites and ceremonies 
of the church, and they spend 
large sums of money in masses 
and _ processions. 

Soon after the conquest of A- 
merica, that country was parcel- 
led out into encomiendas, a sort 
of feudal benefices, which were 
distributed on certain conditions 
to the Spaniards. The enco- 
miendero, or holder of the bene- 
fice, besides paying military ser- 
vice to-the state, was bound to 
reside on his encomicnda, to’ pro- 
tect and defend the Indians living 
on it, and to see them properly 
instructed in the principles of re- 
ligion. The Indians were bound 
in return to pay him a stipulated 
tribuie; but so far were pf 
from being reduced to slave 
that he could not lawfully exact 
from them any personal service 
whatever. The system of enco- 
miendas was introduced by the 

Emperer Churles V.; and though 
variously modified and changed 
by his successors, it was not fi- 
naily ubolisied tili the reign of 
Philip VY. All .ccounts agree, 
that, however wel! intended, it 
was in its efiects oppressive and 
injurious. The enco iendero was 
contin ually exucuiig irom them 
more than he was enttiled to de- 
mand, and doing for chem less 
than he was bound to perform. 

The system, of encomiendas 
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was followed by the still sore fa- 
tal plan of refartimientos ; accord- 
ing to which the government, in 
consideration of the limited facul- 
ties and irprovident character of 
the Indians, directed the corre- 
gidor or judge of the district in 
which they lived, to supply them 
with cattle, seed-corn, instru- 
ments of agriculture, and even 
clothes and other necessaries of 
which they were in want, accord- 
ing to his discretion and opinion 
of their necessities ; but at a price 
regulated by law, and without 
any profit to himself. The abuses 
to which this system must have 
led, may easily be conceived. 
They, became at length so enor- 
mous, as to call again for the in- 
terference of the government, t 
which, after mature deliberation, 
determined on abolishing the re- 

rtimientos. This was accord- 
ingly done in 1779. 

The system followed at present 
with regard to the Indians, is 
more consonant to reason and 
justice, and more favourable to 
the improvement of their facul- 
ties, than any under which they 
have lived since the conquest. 
They are left to s:anage their 
own concerns as they «please ; 
and no one under pretence of 
doing them good, can interfere 
with the disposal of their time 
or their property. It must be 
confessed, that in some parts of 
the country, the indolence and 
sluggishness of their character 
have so far prevailed, since they 
were taken from under the con- 


-troul of the corregidor, that they 


have suffered the breed of mules, 
so necessary for the mines, to de- 
crease; but in other parts they 
have roused to greater industry 
and exertion. At Lambayerue, 


in particular, thev have applied 


to agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce, with such assiduity, 
as far to surpass the Spaniards; 
and as the produce of their farms 
and industry is exempted from 
the aleabula, and all other taxes, 
they have great advantages over 
the other casts, of which they 
want only-industry and ability to 
make a proper use. 

The Indians pay a personal tax 
or tribute, which is extremely 
moderate, and is rather a token 
of vassallage, than a serious bur- 
den. Indians of noble birth, that 
is, of the families from which the 
Caciques are taken, enjoy an ex- 
emption from tribute, and are 
equally qualified with Spaniards 
to fill all kinds of offices under 

the crowh. Where the Indians 

are the sole inhabitants, they are 
governed by their Cacicues ; and 
none of the other casts are per- 
mitted to encroach upon their 
lands, or to settle among them, 
without their consent. 

It has been questioned, whe- 
ther these and other privileges 
of the Indians are, on the whole, 
advantugeous to them, or favour- 
uble to the general prosperity of 
the country. The natural ten- 
dency of such a system, is to 
maintain a distinction and oppo- 
sition of interests between the 
Indian and the other casts ; to ex- 
cite their hatred and jealousy a- 
gainst him, as belonging toa pri- 
vileged order into which they 
cannot be adinitted; and to im- 
press a conviction on his mind, 
that the other casts are his ene- 
mies, Continually leagued against 
him) and ‘seeking to injure and 
oppress him. On the other 
hand, it is said that the other 


classes are so much more aciive, 


bold, and full of contrivance than 
the Indian, that they would re- 
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duce him toa state of slavish and 
degrading dependence, ifhe were 
not protected by the special favour 
and indulgence of the laws. The 
reai cause of the maintenance of 
this system, for so many ages af- 
ter the conquest, is, probably, 
the policy of the Spanish govern- 
ment, which views, in the disu- 
-nion of its subjects, the founda- 
tion of its own power. 

The Indians are subject to an- 
other burden, the mita’ or com- 
pulsory labour in the mines. Eve- 
ry male Indian from 18 to 50 
must take lis share in this ser- 
vice ; and, for that purpose, a list 
is kept of all the Indians of the 
requisite age, who are divided 
into seven parts, each of which 
serves in its turn. The term of 
service is six months ; and there- 
fore, returns once in three years 
anda half. The mitayo, when it 
comes to his turn, is forced to 
leave his farm or other occupa- 
tion, and go to the mine where he 
is ordered to serve. Some In- 
dians are compelled to travel 8 or 
900 miles from home ; and many 
take their families with them to 
the mines. They have a small 
allowance for their travelling ex- 
penses, and receive, for their 
work in the mines, at least half 
a dojlar a day, and, in general, a 
greater sum. 

The Indians and Mestizoes are 
the oniy casts in America who 
are able to endure the fatigue and 
unwholesomeness of the mines. 
The Spaniards and Negroes have 
been often tried in this species 
of jabour, but they always sink 
under it after a short time. Be- 
sides the mitayos, there are In- 
diens who serve voluntarily in the 
mines, and engage themselves 
for a stipulated hire. The greater 


part of the miners are indeed of 


that kind; and it is to be regret- 
ted, that there should be any per- 
sons who serve on other terms. 
A more intolerable hardship, and 
more flagrant injusticeé»than the 
mita, cannot well be imagined. A 
forced conscription for national 
defence, though liable to great 
‘abuse, is on every principle a 
justifiable measure: but a forced 
conscription, for the purpose of 
digging riches from» the bowels 
of the earth for the profit of ano- 
ther, is the extremity of cruelty 
and injustice. 

The number of Indians in 
South America has diminished 
considerably since the conquest ; 
and as the other casts have not in- 
creased in a degree correspond- 
ing to this diminution, the whole 
population of the country is less 
than when first discovered by the 
Spaniards. The first census af- 
ter the conquest was made in 
1551, when the Indian population 
of Peru, Santa Fe, and Buenos 
Ayres, amounted to 8,255,000 
souls; but the same countries 
hardly contain, at present, four 
millions of inhabitants, of all clas- 
ses. 

A second enumeration of the 
Indians was made in 1581, by 


Francisco de Toledo, viceroy of 


Peru, previously to the establish- 
ment of the mita; from which it 
appeared, that Peru and Potosi, 
without including Quito, Tucu- 
man, Chill, or Buenos Ayres, 
contained, at that time, 1,067,697 
male Indians, from 18 to 50, ma- 
king a total population of at least 
4,270,788 persons. Butthe whole 
population, from ‘Tumbez to Bue- 
nos Ayres, does not exceed, at 
present, two millions and a half, 
or three millions of souls, 
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Independent of these computa- 
tions, there are many proofs of 
Peru having been formerly more 
populous and better cultivated 
than at present. Vestiges of for- 
mer cultivation, and remains of 
extensive works for irrigation are 
still to be seen, where the coun- 
try is now uncultivated and de- 
serted; and travellers meet con- 
tinally with the ruins of towns and 
villages, which have been long 
since abandened, and without in- 
habitants. 

This devastation is to be attri- 
buted, in a great measure, to the 
mistaken policy, not to the inhu- 
manity of the Spanish govern- 
ment, but many other causes have 
contributed to thin so dreadfully 
the number of the Indians. The 
_abuse of sprituous liquors des- 
troys vast numbers of them. The 
use of spirits is fatal to more In- 
dians in one year than the. mines 
~ are in fifty. The Indians of the 
Sierra are so immoderately fond 
of ardent spirits, that they are 
often found dead in the fields at 
break of day, irom the intoxica- 
tion of the preceding evening. 
In 1759, the government was 
compelled to prohibit entirely the 
sale and manufacture of spirits, 
on account of an epidemic fever 
then raging among the Indians, 
which owed its destructive power 
in a great measure to their habits 
of intoxication. The small-pox 
and meazles make also great ha- 
vock among them; and a pesti- 
lential fever, which broke out in 
1720, swept away the inhabitants 
of whole villages, and caused eve- 
ry where the greatest mortality. 
Another cause, which is continu- 
ally diminishing ihe number of 
the Indians, and which must, in 
the end, extinguish them as a se- 
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parate race, is the progress of 
the other casts. It is observed, 
that wherever the Indians are 
settled along with the Spaniards, 
their numbers decrease; but as 
their place is supplied with Mes- 
tizoes and Samboes, this loss is 
not to be deplored, but viewed as 


the indication of a future period, 


when ail the pure races, whether 
Creoles, Indians, or Negroes, will 
be lost and confounded. 

Many of the cities between Po- 
tosi and Cuzco, have not yet re- 
covered fron: the destruction 
which they suffered during the 
insurrection ofthe Indians in 1779. 
It failed in its aim which was the 
independence of Peru, only in con- 
sequence of the excesses and per- 
nicious views of those who took 
part in it. All classes were at 
first disposed in its favour; but 
when it was converted from an 
insurrection against the Spanish 
government, into a general war 
against property, the Creoles of 
rank and fortune joined them- 
selves to the govern™ent, and 
enabled it to put down the insur- 
gents. 

Both the Peruvian Indians and 
the Creoles are remarkably long- 
lived, and retain their vigour and 
bodily faculties to a very advan- 
ced age. In the small province of 
Caxamarco, containing hardly 
70,000 inhabitants, there were 8 
persons alive in 1792, whose ages 
were 114, 117, 12), 131,132, 135, 
141, and 147; and in the same 
province, a Spaniard died in 1765, 
aged 144 years, 7 months and 5 
days, leaving 800 persons lineally 
descended from: him. 

The Mestizoes, or offspring of 
the Spaniards and Indians. are 
the next class im rank to the Spa- 
niards, and the most numerous 
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after the Indians. They have 
neither the privileges and exemp- 
tions of the Indians, nor are they 
subject to the same burdens, 
They are cordially attached to 
the Spaniards, but constantly at 
yariance with the Indians. 

The Quarteroons, or offspring 
of the Spaniards and the Mesti- 
zoes, are hardly to be distin- 
guished from Spaniards. 

The Cholos, on the contrary, 
sprung from the Indians and 
Mestizoes, are classed with the 
Indians, and subjected to tribute. 

The Negro slaves in Peru are 
either employed in domestic ser- 
vice, or on the sugar plantations 
and farms of their masters. About 
five hundred negroes are annual- 
ly imported from Africa, former- 
ly by Panama, but now by Chili 
and Buenos Ayres. ‘The free 
negroes, who are very numerous, 
are in general idle and disorderly, 
and the authors of most of the 
murders and robberies committed 
in the kingdom. 

The Mulattoes are called by 
Spanish writers ‘the gypsies of 
South America, on account of 
their resemblance in complexion, 
manners, and character, to the 
Spanish gypsies. The female 
mulattoes are usually employed 
by the Creole ladies as wet nurses 
for their children; and they often 
acquire the confidence and entire 
management of their mistressus. 
The free mulattoes are usually 
tradesmen, and several mechani- 
cal trades are chiefly in their 
hands. 

Two chains of mountains tra- 
verse Peru from south to north 
in directions nearly parallel. The 
one is the central chain of South 
America, or the Cordillera of the 
Andes ; the other, which is much 
lower, is called the Cordillera of 


the coast. Between the latter 
and the shore lies the country of 
Low Peru, forming an inclined 
plane from thirty to forty miles 
in breadth, and consisting for the 
most part of sandy deserts, with- 
out vegetation or inhabitants. 
The cause of this sterility is the 
natural dryness of the soil, and 
the total absence of rain; for it 
never rains at any season of the 
year in this part of Peru; and 
therefore, the only spots capable 
of cultivation are the banks of tie 
rivers, and the places suscepti- 
ble of being artificially irrigated. 
Deserts of fifty oran hundred miles 
in extent occur in every part of the 
coast from Tumbez to Atacama. 

The country between the two 
Cordilleras is called the Sierra, 
or High Peru. It consists of 
barren mountains and rocks, in- 
termixed with fertile and culti- 
vated valleys. But these moun- 
tains contain the richest mines of 
silver known any where, and the 
most productive veins are usually 
found in mountains of the most 
desolate and unpromising appea- 
rance. The climate of the Sier- 
ra is variable; and if we are to 
judge from the longevity of its 
inhabitants, one of the most sa- 
lubrious existing. The climate 
of Lima, besides the want of rain, 
is remarkable for the inconside- 
rable variations of its tempera- 
ture. The thermometer at noon 
is never observed in winter below 
60 deg. Fahrenheit, and seldom 
rises in summer above 85 deg. 
The hottest day cver known at 
Lima was in February 1791, 
when the thermometer rose to 
96 deg. 

Hence it appears how little 
fertile land there is in Peru, and 
how ill adapted it is by nature for 
becoming great or opulent by its 
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agricultural Pa- 
tience’and industry, by construct- 
ing roads and canals of irrigation, 
might indeed remove some, and 


- correct many of its natural dis- 


advantages ; but, in the pre- 


_ sent state of the country, the 


want of a market for its produc- 
tions is an insuperable obstacle to 
any exertions for the improve- 
ment of its agriculture. Its po- 
pulation is small, and spread over 
a territory of great extent; and 
the want of roads, bridges and 
canals,.venders it difficult to con- 
vey bulky articles toa distance 
from the spot where they are 
raised. The trade of a middle- 
man, who buys in one market to 
sell in another, the object of such 
fears and jealousies in other coun- 


tries, is unknown in Peru. Onc 


district may suffer all the extre 

mities of want, while another is 
oppressed and ruined by too great 
abundance. There are not even 
carts or waggons for the convey- 
ance of commodities, or any other 
means of transporting them, but 
on the backs of mules; and the 
mules employed for that pur- 
pose, are compelled, by the want 
of roads, to travel over the fields, 
where they trample under foot 
and devour the corn, and destroy 
the fences. For these reasons, 
though the soil and climate of 
Peru are well adapted for the cul- 
tivation of sugar and cotton, it is 
in vain to raise these articles for 
the European market, because 
the expense of carrying them to 
the coast, and the subsequent 
freight, are so great, that they 
could not be sold in Europe with- 
out loss. The government has 
offered every encouragement for 
the exportation of wool from Pe- 
ru, but without success ; for the 
coarse wool of Peru costs somuch 


in freight, and other expenses of 


transport, that when broveht to 


Cadiz, it-cannot.be ‘or the 
same price with the finest wool 
of Segovia... The Vicune wool, 
on account of its scarcity and su- 
perior fineness, is the only sor: of 


-Peruvian wool which can bear 


the charges of carriage to Evrope. 

The first object of attention in 
Peru ought to be, not its agricul- 
ture, but the improvement of its 
mines, and of its roads. . In pro- 
portion asa market is opened for 
its product, the attention of its 
inhabitants will be tarned towards 
agriculture ; and without such in- 
ducement, it is fruitiess for the 


‘government to attempt forcing 


their industry into that channel. 
So languid and backward is the 
agriculture of Peru at present, 
that Lima, and many other towns 
on the coast, depend on Chili for 
their provisions, This has been 
the case ever since the earthquake 
of 1693, which was followed by 
such sterility of the vallies of Low 
Peru, that the people ceased in 
many places to cultivate them; 
and though the couritry has since 
recovered in a gr eat measure its 
former fertility, it still remains 
uncultivated, and the maritime 
places continue to be supplied 
with provisions by improvement. 

There are three classes of peo- 
ple in Spanish America, who find 
employ: ent in the business of 
mining; the speculator in the 
mines, who is often a practical 
miner ; the habilitador, and the 
rescatador. 

The speculator in mines is u- 
sually, in Mexico, a man of con- 
siderable property, who can afford 
to make large advances from his 
own funds for supporting and 
carrying on his works, and who 
therefore reaps the whole profit 
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of his speculation when it suc- 
ceeds. But, in Peru, he is in 
general a person in necessitous 
circumstances, who begins by 
borrowing money at an exorbi- 
tant interest to enable him to un- 
dertake his works, and ends by 
selling the produce of his mines 
at a disadvantageous rate, in order 
to procure the means of carrying 
them on. The Peruvian miner 
lives miserably, and labours hard, 
from morning to night, to the 

reat benefit of others, but with 
little profit to himself. As he 
trades with borrowed funds, he 
is rash and incautious in his spe- 
culations; and being continually 
involved in difficulties, and op- 
pressed by usurious contracts, he 
is apt to be improvident and dis- 
honest. It is only where the bu- 
siness of mining is in such hands, 
that it is held in disrepute, and 
reckoned neither safe nor credi- 
table. In Mexico, it is carried on 
by persons of the greatest fortune 
and distinction ; and where it can 
be conducted on a great scale, it 
is considered as secure an em- 
ployment as agriculture or com- 
merce. But, like all branches 
of trade requiring a great capital 
of money, and though productive 
in the main, yet uncertain in their 
returns, it ought never to be un- 
dertaken by any one who has not 
this great capital, or great credit, 
at his command. 

~The habilitador is a merchant 
and money-lender, who supplies 
the miner with the capital neces- 
sary for the beginning or carry- 
ing on his projects; and this he 
commonly advances on the hard- 
est and most oppressive terms. 
He obliges the miner, in the first 
place, to content himself with 
half of the advance in money, 
and to receive the amount of the 

VOL. Vv. 


other half in goods, which are of- 
ten not fit for his use, and are 
always overcharged. He binds 
him, in the second place, to re- 
pay the advance in fina, at the 
end of a short period, generally 
of four months. Pina is siiver 
bullion, freed from the quicksil- 
ver with which it has been amal- 
gamated, but not smelted. The 
marc of pina is worth very nearly 
74 dollars, before payment of the 
royal duties; but the habilitador 
allows the miner only 64 dollars 
for it in this transaction, and, con- 
sequently, he receives a dollar 
for the loan of 64 dollars for four 
months. But this exorbitant in- 
terest is in many cases not the 
only advantage which the ‘habili- 
tador derives from his loan. For 
his debtor, if unable to satisfy 
him at the stipulated term, incurs 
the penalty of a dollar for every 
marc of pina which he was bound 
to have furnished ;.and this penal- 
ty, as well as the original debt, 
he is compelled to discharge in 
pina, at the rate of 6% dollars per 
marc, though intrinsically worth 
73. By this complicated system 
of usury and oppression, a miner, 
who has borrewed 325 dollars 
from an habiiiteder. one half in 
money, and the other half in 
goods charged above their value, 
may find himself compelled, at 
the end of six months, to pay 57} 
marcs of pina, worth 411 dollars, 
in order to procure an acquittance 
of his debt. 

The rescatador or rescatari, is 
a merchant, who buys pina from 
the miner, and gives him money 
in exchance for it. In the great 
mines and vicinity of the capital, 
the competition of different res- 
catadores, secures a fair price to 
the miner for his pina; but in 
poor mines, and remote parts of 
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the country, the miner, who is in 
continual want of money to pay 
his workmen, and to purchase 
quicksilver and other necessaries 


for his mine, is completely at the 
mercy of the rescatador, and is~ 


often compelled by his necessi- 
ties, to part with his pina at an 
undervalue. During the rainy 
season, when there is little com- 
munication between the different 
parts of the upland country, the 
marc of pina was lately often sold 
at 6 dollars, and 6} dollars, and 
sometimes as low as at 54 dollars. 

A stronger proof cunnot be gi- 
ven of the want of spirit and ac- 
tivity in Peru, than that evils af- 
fecting so materially the vital in- 
terests‘and prosperity of the king- 
dom, should have been suffered 
to continue for so many ages, 
without any effort to remove 
them. It is only since the estab- 
lishment of the Royal Tribunal 
of Mines in 1786, that banks de 
rescate, as the ? are called, have 
been erected for that purpose in 
the principal mines. * These 
banks purchase pina from the mi- 
ners on account of the Koyal 
Tribunal of Mines; and as they 
give always a fair price for it, 
they keep down the profits of the 
rescatadores, and secure the mi- 
ners from extortion. 

The banks de rescate are also 
of essential service to the miners, 
by supplying them with quicksil- 
ver in smal] quantities as they 
have occasion for that article, so 
indispensible in their chemical 
operations. The miners had for- 
merly no other resource, when 
in want of quicksilver, but to ap- 
ply for it to the caxas reales, 
which are at a great distance from 
many of the mines; or to pur- 
chase it from the rescatadores, 
who charged them most exorbi- 
gantly for it. 


The profits of the rescatadores 
have been so much reduced by 
the operation of the banks de res- 
cate, that a great part of the ca-- 
pital employed in that trade has 
Been withdrawn from it and laid 
out in advances to the miners. 
This increase of capital in the 
trade in the habilitadores, has 
tended, of course, to diminish 
their profits, and to free the mi? 
ners from the subjection in which 
they were formerly kept by 
these avaricious lenders. The 
salutary effects of these changes 
have been already felt. The ope- 
rations of mining are going on 
with greater activity and success, 
and the number of bankruptcies 
among the miners is fast dimi- 
nishing ; so that the merchants 
themselves will in the end be 
gainers by the change. Instead — 
of exorbitant profits and great 
risks, they” will have moderate 
gains unattended with danger. 

The banks de rescate¥in the 
provinces, borrow what money 
they have occasion for from the 
cojlectors of the taxes, and the 
Royal Tribunal of Mines repays 
these loans to the treasury at Li- 
ma. This arrangement saves the 
trouble and expense of remitting 
the produce of the taxes in mo- 
ney from the provinces to the ca- 
pital, which, for want of biils of - 
exchange, was the former +. 
tice; and it prevents the pro- 
vinces from being annually drain- 
ed of their circulating specie by 
such remittances; an imconve- 
nience to which they appear to 
have been subjected till the erec- 
tion of the banks. Such a clum- 
sy and imartificial system in the 
operations of the treasury, is a 
striking illustration of the little 
progress which commerce has 
made in Peru. 

The banks de rescate in Peru, 
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are private establishments, with- 
out any monopoly or exclusive 
privilege; so that the private 
_ fescatador is still at liberty to fol- 
_.* lowhis occupation. But the great 
bank de rescate at Potosi, called 
the bank of San Carlos de Potosi, 
belongs to the crown, and enjoys 
exclusive privileges of purchasing 
pina from the adventurers in that 
celebrated mine. The bank of 
San Carlos was founded in 1747, 
by a voluntary association of the 
miners of Potosi, in order to li- 
berate themselves from the into- 
lerable oppression of the resca- 
tadores. In 1779, they were 
prevailed upon by D. Jorge Es- 
covedo, governor of Potosi, to 


Mines of Peru wrought in 1791, with the number of gold and silver. 
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transfer their shares and - 
ty in the bank to the posts 
withstanding which, the bank, in 
1793, was still in a prosperous 
state. Besides purchasing pina, 
the bank of San Carlos makes 
advances of money and other ar- 
ticles to the miners, and thus ex- 
ercises at once the trades of ha- 
bilitador and of rescatador. These 
two professions are also not uh- 
frequently conjoined by private 
adventurers in Peru. | 

The following is a list of the 
mines of Peru wrought in 1791, 
with an account of the quantity of 
gold and silver obtained from 
them since 1780. 


mines not then wrought. 


Wrought. Not wrought. 
Gold> 29 
Silver, - 784 588 . 
Quicksilver, 4 
Copper 4 
Lead 12 


Produce of the gold and silver mines of Peru for ten years, from 
1780 to 1789, both included, estimated from the produce of the 


royal duties. 

Reals 

Dollars. de Plata. 

Silver madeinto plate - - - 602,130 0 si 
Silver made into ingots - 29,126,024 

Gold - - - - - 4,424,035 

Total produce - - 34,152,189 

Annual produce - 3,415,218 7 


Coinage of Lima during the same period. 
Silver. Gold. Total. 


Annual purchase by the mint - 3,328,386 520,933 3,849,319 \} 
Deduct the purchase of Moneda 
Macuqina - - 523,773 523,773 


Remainder 2,804,613 520,933 3,325,546 
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Produce of the mines estimated : 

from the duties -~ - 2,972,815 442,403 3,415,218 
Difference of this estimate from 

the amount of the coinage, - 168,202 —78,530 89,672 


The moneda macuquina is a provincial money which the govern- 
ment was at that time calling in. The surplus of silver, not carried 


_ to the mint, was probably used in plate; and the excess of the coi- 


nage of gold above the produce of the mines, was probably occa- 
sioned by the introduction of gold in bars from Potosi. , 


Dollars. 
The coinage of Lima, from 1790 to 1794, both years 
included, being a period of five years - 27,967,566 
‘Annual coinage during that period - - - - 5,593,513 
Annual coinage from 1780 to 1789 3,849,319 
Increase during the second period 1,744,194 


The famous mine of quicksilver at Huancavelica was discovered 
in 1566, and bought by the crown in 1570. It has continued ever 
since to be part of the royal domains, and to be wrought on account 
of the government. 

Quintals. lbs. oz. 
The total produce of quicksilver from Huanca- . 
velica, between September 1, 1570, and 

December 31, 1789, a period of 219 years, 

amounts to - - - 1,040,452 25 
— of the annual produce during that pe- 

The greatest produce of any two years of that 

gored. viz. from December 31, 1646, to | 

ecember $1, 1648 - - « . 17,371. 65. 
Produce from January 1, to August 31, 1790, - 1,406 0 0 


The mine of Potosi was discovered in 1545, and the city of Poto- 
si founded in 1547. By a census of its inhabitants made in (611, 
its population is said to have amounted, at that time, to 160,000 souls. 
This account is probably very incorrect. Its whole population in 
1792 consisted of only 18,181 souls; of whom 256 were ecclesiastics 
and persons under vows; 3482 Spaniards; 4872 Mestizoes; 8559 
Indians; 1012 Negroes and Mulattoes. 

Dollars. Reals. 

The produce of the royal duties from the mines 

of Potosi, between 1556 and 1780, 224 years 150,570,743 2 
The produce of the same from 1545 to 1556, es- 


156,070,743 2 
Corresponding produce of silver from the mines, 2,400,000,000 0 


But as great part of the silver of Potosi is known not to have paid 
the duties, but to have been smuggled out of the kingdom, the real 
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produce of its mines must have been greater than appears by the 
preceding estimate. It is supposed, that for more than half of the 
eighteenth century, the contraband trade of Potosi with the Bra- 
zils was such, that only a third of the silver from its mines paid the 
royal duties. 
| Dollars. ~ Reals. 

The coinage of gold in the mint of Potosi, from 

1780 to 1790, a period of 11 years, was equal 

The annual coinage of gold - ee mh - 257,247 i 
The coinage of silver in the mint of Potosi, from 

1773 to 1790, a period of 18 years, amounted 


The annual coinage of silver - - - 3,881,375 6 
The annual average of the silver coinage at Poto- val 

sl, from 1780 to 1790 3,960,010 7 

gold coinage from 1780 

to 1790 - - - - . - - 257,247 ! 
Annual average of both - - - - 4,217,258 9 
The coinage of Potosi in 1791 - - - 4,365,175 ra) 
The coinage of Peru in 1791 - - - - 5,118,941 re) 
The total coinage of both - - - - 9,484,116 re) 


The exports of Peru are gold and silver, wine, brandy, sugar, pi- 
mento, Jcsuit’s bark, salt, Vicuna wool, coarse woollens, and some 
other manufactures of little value, and it receives, in return, Euro- 
pean goods, live stock, provisions, tallow, cacao, Paraguay tea, cocoa 
leaf, indigo, timber, cordage, pitch and copper. . 

Its commerce may be divided into three branches; its commerce 
by jund with the provinces of the Rio Plata; its commerce by sea 
with the other colonies; and its commerce with the mother country. 

The exports of Peru to Potosi and the other provinces of the Rio 
Plata, are valued at more than two millions of dollars annuafly, and 
the imports at 860,000 dollars; so that the balance in favour et Peru 
is near 1,200,000 dollars, independent of the prohts on the carriage 
of the goods, which belongs also to Peru, as the carricrs ave Peru- 
vians. Cuzco and Arequipa are the routes through waich this trade 
passes. 

The chief exports to the Rio Plata are brandy, wine, maize, sugar, 
pimento, indigo, and woollens. The brandy alone amounts to near a 
million of doliars. ‘The woollens, which are next in value, are chiefly 
made in Peru, but pert of them are brought from Quito. The pro- 
vinces of the Rio Pluia used formerly to take woollens, to a great 
amount, from Quito; but it is now found more economical to procure 
these ariicies from Europe by the way of Buenos Ayres. The indi- 
go exported from Peru is previously imported from Guatemala. 
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The chief imports from the Rio Plata, are mules, sheep, hams, 
tallow, wool, cocoa leaf, Paraguay leaf, and a smali quanity of tin 
from Oruro: 20,000 mules are imported annually from Tucuman, 


for the service of the mines. 
The commerce of Peru, by sea, with the other colonies of Spa- 


nish America, will appear from the following tables. 


I.—Commerce of Callao with Chili, Guayaquil, Panama, and Guate- 
mala, for the years 1785, 1786, 1787, 1788, and 1789. 


Balance for Balance ag. 


Imports. Exports. Callao. Callao. 
Chili - 5,533,775 1 4,686,423 3 — ' $47,351 6 
Guayaquil 2,547,643 1 2,906,305 0 358,661 7 a 
Panama 59,0385 5. 201,631 7 142,596 2 
Guaetmala 210,295 7 29,416 4 —_— 180,879 3 


8,350,749 6 7,823,776 6 501,258 1 1,028,231 1! 


Annual aver. 1,670,149 7 1,564,755 3 
Annual balance against Callao - - - - 105,394 4 


IIl.—Commerce of Arica, Payta, and other ports of Peru, with the 
kingdom of Chili, and the ports of Panama and Guayaquil. 


Imports. Exports. Bal. ag. Peru. 


Chili - 46675 -- 46,675 
Panama and Guayaquil - 350,000 130,000 220,000 
396,675 130,000 266,675 


IiI.—Result of both. 


Imports. Exports. Bal. ag. Peru. 


Annual trade of Peru, by sea, 
with the other colonies 2,066,824 7 1,694,755 4 372,069 4 


Forty-one vessels, of different sizes and sorts, are employed in this 
trade; and all of them, except three, belong to Peru. Their uni- 
ted tonnage amounts to 351,500 quintals, and they are manned by 
1460 seamen. 

The chief exports from Peru to Chili are European goods, pre- 
viously imported at Callao. Sugar ; coarse woollens, made in Peru ; 
indigo, from Guatemala; salt; cotton; pita yarn, and some other tri- 
fling articles. The imports are chiefly wheat ; copper; negro slaves, 
some of them natives of Chili, but the greater part from Kio de Ja- 
niero and Buenos Ayres; tallow; wine ; Paraguay tea; salt meat; 
timber; cordage; and leather. Part of the copper is used inthe 
mint at Lima; and the remainder, except a small quantity sent to 
Guayaquil, re-exported to Spain. The ports ef Chili that trade with 
Peru, are Valparayso, Concepcion, and Coquimbo; but Valparayso 
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alone carries on three times as much trade as the other two. Lhe 
timber is brought from the isle of Chiloe. 

Three fourths of the exports to Guayaquil consist of Eur opean 
goods, and the remaining fourth of flour, wine, brandy and copper. 
The imports are chiefly cacao and timber. There is also imported 
into Peru, on account of the government, a considerable quantity of 
tobacco, the growth of Guayaquil, which is afterwards re-exported 
to Chili; but this is not included in the preceding tables. 


The trade with Panama, which was formerly of such magnitude, © 


has declined since tht middle of the last century, and is now redu- 
ced to a small importation of timber and cacao, and to the remains 
of a slave trade, which is every day diminishing. ‘The exports from 
Peru to Panama are coarse woollens, sugar, flour, and brandy. There 
is also a remittance of $00,000 dollars a year from the treasury of 
Lima, to pay the garrison and civil government of Panama, without 
which that city must have fallen to still greater insignificance. 

Indigo is the principal article of import from Guatemala. Small 
quantities of logwood, pitch, timber, and cacao, are also imported. 
The exports, which are very trifling, consist chiefly of wine and 
woollens. The wines and brandies of Peru might be exported with 
advantage to San Blas, for the consumption of Cinaloa, Sonora, and 
California ; but though permission has been frequently solicited from 
the government, it has been constantly refused, from an apprehen- 
sion of interfering with the trade of the mother country in these ar- 
ticles. 

The trade of Peru with Spain was carried on by Porto Bello and 
Panama till 1748, when register ships were substituted for gulleons, 
and the voyage by Cape Horn, for the circuitous route formerly in 
use. It is amusing to consider the progress made since that time 
in the art of navigation. The first Spanish vessels which sailed by 
Cape Horn, were insured against sea risk at Cadiz, at the exorbitant 
rate of 20 fer cent. of their value ; but the vessels which perform 
the same voyage at present are insured for two. The register ships, 
though liable to objections, were preferable in every respect to the 
galleons. They shortened the intercourse between the mother coun- 
try and the colony, and lessened the expenses attending it. By af- 
fording quicker returns, they led to more frequent adventures ; and 
by meeting more effectually the demand, they diminished the int- 
ducements to contraband. But the trade was still clogged and im- 
peded with much useless expense and unnecessary delay, and sub- 
jected to an arbitrary license, which was withheld or burdened with 
restrictions at the caprice of the minister. 

The register ships continued to be e.. ployed in the trade of Peru 
with the other country, till the war for American independence, 
during which there was little intercourse between Spain and this 
distant colony. At the peace of 1783, the system of free trade, the 
order for which had been issued at Madrid some years before, began 
to be carried into effect in the South Sea. According to this system, 
the most wise and liberal which Spvin has ever laid down for her 
colonies, an unlimited intercourse, without licenses or other restric- 
tions, is permitted between certain ports of Spain and certain ports 
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ef Spanish America ; and among the privileged ports of America, 
are Callao and Arica, both situated in Peru. 

The result of these innovations has been highly favourable to 
Peru. Its inhabitants enjoy foreign luxuries and conveniences at a 
cheaper rate, and in greater abundance than before ; while their in- 
dustry has been excited, the value of their exports increased, and 
the produce of their mines nearly doubled. Nor has the change of 
system been less beneficial to the mother country, though some in- 
dividuals have suffered by it. From 1714, to 1759, a period of twen- 
ty-five years, the whole exports to Spain from Peru, Chili, the Rio 
Plata and Santa Fe, did not exceed thirty-four millions of dollars. 
But at present, the exports from Peru and Chili alune, exceed six 
millions annually ; and the importe fru:n Europe have increased in 
the same proportion. For some years, indeed, after the opening of 

‘the free trade, the merchants of the mother country, ignorant of the 
real state and resources of Peru, poured into that country a greater 
quantity of goods than its effective demand required, or enabled it 
to consume; and by the consequent want of sale, and depreciation 
of these goods, the importers paid dearly for their rashness. “ But 
though some merchants suffered by their over-speculation, the ma- 
nufactures of the mother country were benefited by it ; and with re- 
gard to Peru, it would be difficult to show how the abundance and 
low price of goods could be injurious to the consumer. On the 
contrary, the spirit of industry has been awakened in that kingdom; 
by the sight of luxuries and accommodations, formerly unknown te 
its inhabitants, or placed beyond their reach; and the increase of its 
exports since the free trade, is the surest proof of its growing pros- 


perity. 
COMMERCE OF PERU WITH THE MOTHER COUNTRY. 


I.—Imports of Lima from Spain in the years 1785, 1786, 1787, 
1788, and 1789. 


Prime Cost when\ with duties 


National Goods. Foreign Goods. exported. and other expen- 
ses to Lima. 
1785. 1,932,040 07-8) 3,106,056 23-4) 5,038,096 3 5-8) 6,965,231 3 3-4 
1786. 5,113,389 51-8) 6,558,901 5 [11,472,221 21-8)14,734,084 41-2 
1787. 3,225,167 3 3-4 2,426,581 67-8 5,651,749 2 7,257,741 6 3-4 
1788. 1,298,250 71-8; 995,055 67-8} 2,293,306 57-8) 2,940,992 7 3-4« 
1789. 1,007,663 7 1-8) 1,216,855 3 1-8; 2,224,517 27-8) 2,856,965 07-8 
Total, accor- 
ding to the 
custom- 


house entry, 
Addition of 
22 per cent. 

Total, 


Ann. average 


12,576,510 0 5-8 
2,727,064 1 


14,105,450 7 1-2 
2,990,428 5 


26,679,960 7 7-8 
5,717,492 6 


34,755,015 7 5-8 
7,344,297 7 


15,303,574 13-8 


17,093,879 4 1-2/32,397,453 57-8 


42,099,313 6 5-8 


3,060,714 6 5-8} 3,418,775 71-4] 6,479,490 57-8 


8,419,862 6 1-8 
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_ inferior sorts of cloth and woollcns. Cutlery, and all instruments of _ 
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In this are i 


q "4 a additian of 22 per cent. to the official value, is considered as 4 


the difference between the real and the official value. ! 

The freight, insurance, duties and other,expenses, from the time 
the goods leave the wharf, when they are embarked in Spain, till 
they are warehoused at Lima, are esti:nated at 28 dollars 3 5-8 reals 


per cent. on all goods sent round Cape Horn. A separate charge is 


made for the goods from China, and froin the American ports. 

~The European 
“fine cloth, lace, fine¢jinen, and other articles of luxury and show. 
There is also a considerable demand for ordinary linen, and for the 


jron, are also in great request. 


-IL—Exports from Lima to Spain in the same peri 


‘Produce. Total. 


1785. | 7,144,325 21-8) .733)5874 | 7,877,912 6 1-8] 8,823,115 61-8 
1786. | 8,285,659 76-8} 882,807 1 | 9,168,467 06-8'10,369,502 36-8 


Coin Bullion. 


"1787. 4,518,246 34-8) 906,0220 | 5,424,26834-8| 6,503,96124-8 
1788. 5,463,973 17-8}  579,160°2 6,043,133 07-8] 6,798,37407-8 


1789. — | 2,449,495 6 7-6) 523,080 0 2,972,575.6 7-8 3,484,386 27-8 


'31,486,357 6 7-8 


Aiih.average | 5,572,3401 724,9313 6,297,971 4" | 7,195,879 77-8 


In this is included the sum of 2,790,000 dollars oxpovine to Asia 
by the Philipine company. 

Silver brought from Lima to Spain, costs, in treightage, i insurance, 
and duties, 9 1-2 per cent. and gold, 2 1-2 per cent. 

Vhe articles of produce are chiefly Jesuits’ bark, Vicuna wool, 
copper from Chili, cacao from Guayaquil, and a small quantity of 
cotton. 


Total. [27,861,700 47-8 3,624,656 7 


HL—Commerce of Peru with Spain, from 1775 to 1779, compared 


with the Commerce between the same Countries, from 1785 to. 


from ‘China bythe Philipine compa-. 
“ny tothe value of 421,120 dollars ; and imports of European goods. 
Es other ports of America to the value of 270,237 dollars 75-3. 


s in greatest request in Peru, are silks, super- 


17.89. 
Imports. 
‘Fron 1773 to 1779, | 23,838,183.4 4-8 | 21,302,5852 
From 1785 to 1789, - - | 42,099,313 65:8 | 35,979,339 67-8 
Tots) for ten years, - - | 65,937,497 31-8 | 57,281,725 07-8 
Exeess of the 2d period above the Ist, | 18,961,130 27-8 | 14)676,954 47-8. 
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Tt is farther to be observed, that ring. gust of 


the other provinces now ed to the Rio Plata, form- 
ed part'ot the viceroyalty Of Peru ; and that, by the separation of © 


these provinces, Peru, during the second period, contained only 49 x 


on 5) districts, instead of 74, of ‘which it was formerly composed. 


But, to form a just estimate’of the commerce of Peruy we must 
take Buenos Ayres into'the account, and consider these two’coun- 
tries, and Chili, as parts of the same commercial: system. It will ~ 
then more fully appear; how small are the means, and limited'the — 
resources, of these extensive colonies, and what false and exaggera- 


ted have been circulated in this country with regard to 


View the Résources:of Peru, Chili, und the Rio Plata, for meain- 
taining Commerce. 


Annual coinage of hima, from. 1790, to W794, 5,593,513 © 
of Potosi in-1791, 4,365,175 


Annuai coinage of Santiago of Chili, 15400,000 0 


Annual export of from from 1785. 


-724,931°3 

from Bacnos: Ayres in 1796 1,328,846 


“Itappears from thiis that the effective demand of these’ 
countries for foreign commodities; does not exceed, at present, three 
millions sterling annually. It is true, that with a better government, 
and a more liberal system of commercial regulations, these resources 
might be greatly augmented ; but such improvements are in gene- 
ral the work of time, and in South America, many difficulties must 
first be surmounted. The.population of the country is wonderfully 
small,,.scattered over an immense surface, and composed of casts 
which mutually hate and distrust each other. The Indians, who are 
the most numerous class, prefer a life of indolence and apathy, to 
enjoyments that must be purchased with labour. Among the other 
casts, emancipation from the mother country would be the signal of 
discord and political discussions the most adverse, during their con- 
tinuance, to the progress of opulence, and the steady exertions of 
industry. Some improvernent might be expected in thé mines. 
The labour of extracting the ore might be abridged by machinery, 
and the process for reducing it improved by more skilfal applica- 


_ tions of chemistry. But the scarcity of hands would prevent any 


= increasein the productivéness of the mines; and a separation 
the mother country, by increasing the difficulty of finding a 
supply of quicksilver, might render them even less productive than 
they are at present... The iines of quicksilver in China are said, 
within these few years, to have been exhausted. None could be ex- 

eted from Europe, in the present state of that guarter of the world. 
No resource would then remain but to repair the works at Huacave- 
Jica, and extract from it quicksilver for the other mines, without 


ia iehparton the greater part of ital must be abandoned. 
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_~ fore the irregular and unskilful manner of working it made the pit. 
* fallin. It is singular, thatiof the three greatest mines of quicksilver 
an the world Guencavelica, in Peru, Alfiaden in the Sierfa More- 


na, and Idria in Carniola, two shduld be in the dominions: of the 


Ki ‘of S wg 


' In some branches W produce, it is true, the ex 


_ the Rio Plata. 
from the Andes; and in this species) of industry the Indians, like 


» (One of the difficulties to be encountered in a revolution of Spanish 

.4 America, is to find aéupply of quicksilver for its mines... Mexico 

= 4s, in this respect, less fortunate than Peru. The mine of Guenca- 
_#velica; if properly worked, would render Peru and Potosi indepen- 
dent of all other countries for their quicksilver. But there are no 
‘mines of quicksilver in Mexico; none at least which have been 


worked to advantage 

from this 
part of America might be instantly augmented. .The exports of 
hides, tallow, and, salted provisions from Buenos Ayres, night be 
greatly increased. Copper, the value of which is rising every day 
at home, might be procured, in great abundance, from Chili and — 
Valuable furs might be obtained in great numbers 


their North American brethren, would more readily engage them in 
more settled occupations. Flax and hemp of the very best quality 
are raised in Chili; and if greater care were taken to gather the 
cotton of Peru, and more attention bestowed on the art of packing, — 
both that article,.and the wool of the same country, might be sent to 


Europe at a price that could not exclude them from the market. Ca- 


caoy coffee, dye-stuils, and medical drugs, might also be’exported 


in greater quantity. 

- ‘The revenue of Peru’amounts to near five millions of dollars an- 

nually ;,. of which 300,000 are remitted to Panama; 15,000 to the Isle 

ef Chiloe; and a third sum to Valdivia. The clear revenue, after 

these remittances, and after defraying the expense of the govern- 

ment of Peru, does not exceed 500,000 dollars; and we are disposed * 
to regard that sum as the total revenue which the king of Spain de- 

vives from tis part of his dominions. 

The revenue of Potosi is estimated at 1,200,000 dollars; and of 
this sum 200,000 are remitted annually to Buenos Ayres; so that 
the crown derives no clear revenue from the viceroyalty of the Rio 
Platu. The same is true of Chili, Caraccas, and Santa Fe. New 
Spain used formerly to send remittances of 3,400,000 dollars to the 
governments of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hispaniola, Florida, Louisiana, 
Truxillo, and Manilla; but the loss of Louisiana and Hispaniola will. 
have saved some part of that expense. ‘The residue of the revenue 
of Mexico, after defraying the charges of its own government, is 
transmitted to Madrid, and amounts to about five millions of dollars, 
The produce of the customs collected in the ports of Spain, on ac- 
count of its colonial trade, may be estimated at two millions and a 
half of dollars. The total revenue which the Crown of Spain de- 


rives from its colonies and foreign possessions, may therefore be 
reckoned at eight millions of dollars annuaily. 


‘ 


"Phe*great vein of cirmabar at Guancavelica, was Spanish 
ells in extent, and had been sunk to the depth of 600 fathoms, ‘be- | 
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The oldsarrearages of state taxes due from several counties cannot: 
be much relied on in any estimate ofthe public resources: It is” 
supposed, that those arrearages have, by differentacts of Assembly, - 


_ purposes to an amount nearly as great as will, for various reasons, 


PUBLIC REVENUE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


the predent. national difficulties, it appears thet 
without resort to any of the expedients of loan or taxation, the fe- - 


ceipts in the treasury are more than equal to the ne se expendi; 


been granted and appropriated” for public improvements and other 


ever be collected. 

The immense sums due to thé state for land will be eon put into 
a train of gradual and complete payment, as the legislature. in the 
present year have refused to contimue the suspension of the “ act to 
encourage the patenting of lands and for other purposes.” 

‘That act will come in force: on the first of September next, and 
by its operation the funds of. the commonwealth will in a few 
years be equal to almost any object of internal improve ment. 5 

The revenue to arise from unpatented lands will be seem by the 
following estimate, taken prem the of the of 
the 


- 
“Warrants from Ist) 
of Jan. 1737, to }| 12382} 5143! 7239]15/ 10s} $ 150) 1085850 
Dec. 1762. 
Ist Jan. 1763, to = 
September 1765, wr 
to Sept. 1779. 8524) 4710) 3814 30] 114420 
Applications 5th of 
Au gust, 1795, 13606} 3803} 9803 a 180} 1764540 
3dof April 1792, to 
23d of Sep. 27647| 9793] 17854] 10 5]. 89270 
23d of Sep. 1794 to | | 10 0} | 
tstof Nov. 1808. L419} 2437 
3228716 
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» Amount......Dollars, 3788589 


By the above estimate it appears, that the number of warrants and 
applications for lands, since the beginning of the year 1737, is 94297 ; 
that 41515 of those rights have been patented, or the accounts set- 
tled : also that 52782 tracts or office-rights remain to be settled. And 
if the whole were patented upon the principles of the above estima- 
tion, it would bring to the state three millions, seven hundred and 
eighty eight thousand, five hundred and eighty nine dollars. 

There is a number of unsatisfied and unlocated applications and 
warrants, the amount of them cannot be ascertained. They will re- 
duce the above sum, but that deficiency will be more than made up 
by the quantity of lands held in different parts of the state, by set- 
tlement and improvement, on which the purchase money is wholly 
unpaid, and of which there is no record in the land offices. , 


Be | 
Warrants from 17 | 
of May, 1785, to 903, 5236 380° 302 Op 70] 
3d of April, 1792 top| 4631) 2524) 210 15] $1605 
November 1808.§'}2 5270, 9256, 1814 20 26280 
tracts” at’ nine $| 94297] 41515 | 475058 
dollars each. 


The following is an estimate of the probable receipts and expen- | 


ditures, from the first of December 1808, to the Ist of December, 
1809. The chief of those receipts, and the surest resources of the 
state have already been appointed for different objects, and some o! 
them pledged to meet distant contingent demands, which may never 
be made. 


RECEIPTS,” 
Dols. Cis. 
.From tavern licenses, - - 20000. 0 
Auction duties, - - - othe - 18000 0 
Lands and town lots, $8000. 0 
Dividends on bank stocks, viz. : 

Bank of Pennsylvania, 80000 } 

Philadelphia, $7136 120136 0 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ ris 

Carried ever, 196156 © 
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"Interest on United States’ stock, 
Exempt and Militia fines; - 
Old debt, including state taxes, “ _- 44,500 0 
| «Trustees of the University, - 7,000 0 
-.Prothonotaries fees}... - 4,000 
Fees of the land office, and secretary’ 10,000, 0 
Court fines, - 3,000 0 
i Eo Balance i in ane treasury, ist December 1808, ? - 46,239 56 
EXPENDITURES. 
Members of the legislature, clasts, and contin- 
Hi gent expenses, - 70,000 0 
| Salaries to the different jjudges and brigade i in- 
specters, 75,000 @. 
* Contingent expenses, including’ “the of the 
| ( different officers and unfunded debt, - 27,000 O_ 
, Pennsylvania claimants per acts of 4th April, 1799, Ke. 8,000 © 
| i Improvements, roads and rivers, including turnpike 
ig See road shares, the demands for the year uncertain, es- 
timated at - - - - - 40,000 O 
i. Pensions, annuities and gratuities, - - 6,000 O 
Militia expenses including ordnance, 10,000 0 
1808—9y - 8,000 Q 
Arms, the unéxpétided belaniée of appropriation, 1,242 58 
} Payment of taxes on Nicholson’s lands, previous to the 
sales by the commissioners, - - 10,060 
Supposed surplus, 51,134 14 


There are other denied 4 on the trdaaury not included in the above 
estimate. 
By an act of 4th April 1805, halfthe amount of receipts 
on lands is directed to be applied by the governor to 
the purchase of United States or bank stock, since 
passing said act there has been received 150,882 dolls. 
the half of which is, 75,441 00 
Out of said fund, stock in the Philadelphia 
- bank, has been purchased to the amount of 44,200 00 
em a balence vet to be invested, ef _ 81,241 0 
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ee, 
act of 4th March: 9807, the duties on sales. 


it auction are appropriated to purchase» 
* stock for the Schuylkill and Susquehanna 
canal fund, since passing said act there has 
received from those: duties, 43,783 95 
Outof which fund, stock in the Philadelphia 
Kank has been ‘purchased to the amount Ley 20,000 00 
Balance yet to be invested, - - 23,783 95 
By act of 21st March 1808, the unappropria- 
» ted monies, from the ‘sale of Nicholson’s 
Jands, tavern-licence-monies, the debt duc 
. from the Easton bridge company, afid twen- 
ty thousand dollars of the money then in the 
treasury, were appropriated to purchase 
turnpike stock in certain companies : since 
passing said act, the following sums have 
een received, viz. 


‘From Nicholson’s debts deducting previous 


‘appropriations, - - - 8,304 09 

‘Prom tavern licences, - - 20,311 15 

Easton bridge company, . - 1,600 00 
Unappropriated monies in the treasury; 20,000 00° 

| 50,215 24 


Out of which fund, stock in the different turn- 
pike road companies, has = purchased 
to the amount of - ° 25,000 00 27,215 25 


Balance which the law requires yet to be in- 
$82,240 i9 


' The resources of the state are not sufficient to complete the invest- 
ments required by those acts of Assembly, and at the same time to 
answer the ordinary expenses of the present year. 

Ifthe governor is to be considered bound by the letter of the acts, 
there will be a necessity of préviding by loan, or in some other unu- 
suai way, for the necessary expenses of the governmeut. Which in 
effect would be to borrow moncy for the purpose of Jaying up a fund 
for a distant and very uncertain object, and for a payment which may 
never be called for. This remark applies chiefly to the act appro- 
pri:.ting the auction duties to raise a fund of three hundred thousand 
doli.urs for the canal company. 

Before this payment can be due the canal must be completed, and 
compieted within twenty years. This, from present appearances js 
deemed a very uncertain, if not an improbable event. 
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A DESCRIPTION or ‘REPRE- 


SENTATIVES’ “HALL AT WASH-. 
INGTON. 


When this hall was first open- 
ed not a day passed in which se- 
rious inconveniences were not 
felt fro the difficulty of hearing. 
Many members could not hear 
any thing said, and very few dis- 
tinctly all that was said. If a 
paper of any consequence was 
read by the speaker or clerk, the 
members were obliged to leave 
their seats, aud huddle round the 
chair. There was the same or 
a greater difficulty in hearing a 
member speak in his place. Of 
course if any thing worth attend- 
ing to was said, a considerable 
proportion of the members quit- 
ted their seats and collected in 


_ those parts of the house where 


they could hear the voice of the 
member speaking. If a speaker 
was on one side of the house, a 
person directly opposite on the 
other side, though 80 feet distant, 
could hear very well, whereas a 
person only 15 or 20 feet on the 
right or left could understand lit- 


tle or nothing. 


When the size and arrange- 
ment of the whole room is con- 
sidered, it is surprizing that any 
architect ever imagined it would 
be fit for the purpose.of public 
debate. In magnificence and 
splendour, however it is probably 
not equalled in America, and for 
any other purpose beside that of 
debate, it would be an excellent 


‘room. 


It is impossibie to give anade- 
quate idea of a building without 


- drawings; but the following brief 
flescription of the representative 


hall may serve to give some idea 
of its dimensions and arrange- 


ment. 


REGISTER 


pies the whole of the second and 
third stories of the south 


_ of the capitol, being 110 feet -in 
length, 86 in breadth, and above 


The *tepr nal 


50 in height to the top of 


dome. Its form is that of a] 
rallelogram, except that the’; 


ners aréeut off, those om the 


south containing the stair cases 
for the galleries ; and those on the 


door keeper’s office. Within the 


‘north, a committee room and the 


extertal walls of the building, and — 


about 10 or 12 feet from them, is 
a stone wall 7 feet high,on which 
stand the pillars that support the 
ceiling. This wall consists of 
two semicircles, with a diameter 
of 60 feet, united by straight lines 
25 feet in length. The internal 
area within this wall is, therefore, 
85 feet by 60. This area is allot- 


-ted to the seats of the members. 


‘The space between this wall and 
the external walls of the room is, 
on the north, the lobbies ; and on 
the east, west, and south, the gal- 
leries. The lower seats of the 
galleries are on a level with the 
top of the wall, and the seats rise 
backwards in three rows. 

The columns which support 
the ceiling are 24 in number, flu- 
ted, of the Corinthian order, and 
of* solid stone. Their whole 
length to the springing of the 
dome is 34 fect. The dome is 12 
1-2 feet high. 

The entrance to the area allot- 
ted to the members is from 
the north; directly “opposite, and 
about six or eight feet from the 
south side, is the speaker’s chair 
or pulpit, which is ofa very ele- 
gant construction and elevated 
five or six feet above the floor. 
On the right and left of the speak- 
er are the fire places. The mem- 
bers sit in five semicircular rows 
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rising gradually backwards; and 
all face the speaker as they sit in 
their chairs. Each meber is 
furnished with acommodious and 
elegant mahogany chair and desk. 
Batk of the seats is a narrow lane 
which surrounds them. Back of 
this lane and under the wall, are 


- seats dor senators, heads of de- 


partments, foreign ministers, and 
Indian sachems, 

* The hall is lighted by windows 
in the walls, and also. by 100 
squere lights im the dome, cach 
consisting of a single plate of 
glass. These lights are arranged 
in 20 vertical tiers, five in each 
tier, and they produce a striking 
effect. 

The whole building is of free 
stone which is procured in the 
neighbourhood, but it is not yet 
much more ‘than half finished, 
though the foundation was laid in 
1794, and a large numberof men 
have ever since been constantly 
employed. Only the north and 
south wings are built ; the centre 
is not begun. Between the two 
wings is,at present, a long horse - 
shed fog the accommodation of 
congress and the courts. It will 
cost more to finish the capitol, 
than it would to build an entire 
new structure at Philadelphia for 
the use of congress, and when 


373 
finished, it will not so" well an- 
swer the purpose. The work of 
the north wing is so bad, that 
congress last session appropria- 
ted 20,000 dollars to put on a new 
roof, a sum .which many men 
would suppose large enongh to 
erect a whole building to accom- 
modate sufficiently both houses 
of congress... ~ 

There is another unhappy ef- 
fect resulting from the difficulty 
of hearing in the representative’s 
hall. Those who speak are ne- 
cessitated, in order to make them- 
selves heard, to raise their voices 
to a higher pitch, than what is na- 
tural and customery. The effort 
is not only painful to the speaker, 
but it is unpleasant to the hearer. 
The best orators in the house do 
not appear by any meahs to such 


advantage in this roomasthe one . 


they occupied the last year. Mr. 


Crowninshield’s sickness, and 


death may be attributed to the 
difficulty of speaking audibly in 
the present hall. While deli- 
vering his sentiments on Mr. 
Randolph’s resolution to inquire 
into Wilkinson’s conduct, he 
made a considerable effort to 
speak audibly and distinctly. He 
was soon after taken with bleed- 
ing at the lungs. 


LIST OF TURNPIKE ROADS AND BRIDGES, IN THE STATE OF NEW- 


YORK, WITH THE AMOUNT OF THE CAPITAL STOCK OF THE COM- 


PANIES, AND THE DISTANCE OF THE ROADS TO BE MADE. EX- 
TRACTED FROM A COMMUNICATION OF DR. DE WITT, TO THR SO- 


€1ETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF USEFUL ARTS. 


Turnpike Roads, 


First great Western 


Golumbia - 


Rensselaer and Columbia - 
Eastern (with a diverging road) 
Von. 


Stock. - Roads. 


180,900 52 
25,000 20 

32,000 
50,000 40 


Capital Length of 


~ 
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| Seneca (two roads) 
Susquehanna - 
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Orange .- 
‘Westchester - - 
Newburgh and Cocheston - 
Shenango - - 


Union 


Stephentown 


- New Windsor aiid Blooming Grove 


Second Grand* Western 
Flushing and Newtown - 
Albany and Schenectady 
Troy and Schenectady - 


Hudson Branch > 
Ulster and Delaware - 


_ Newtown 
and Bath - 
Third Great Western - - 
Ancram = 
end Bath 

. Albany and Bethlehem -, 


_ Fal) hill turnpike and 

Chatham ~. - | 

Coxackie 
Albany and Delaware 
Little Delaware 
Lake Erie - 


Fourth Great Western - 
Hillsdale and Chatham - 


Cayuga 
Ontario and Genesee - 


Onondago salt spring 


« Great Northern - - 
Delaware 
Newburgh and Chenango - 
Nevesink - 
Popathton - - 


Plattsburgh ont Chateaugay 
_ Utica ‘ 


Rome  - - 
Greenfield - - 

Ulster and first 
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90,000 


177,500 ; 


116,000 


21,000 
.. 190,000. 


25,000 


80,000 
64,000 


30,000 


50,000 


8,000 
7,500 
50,000 
15,000 
10,000 


140,000 


60,000 
20,000 
125,000 
60,000 
78,000 
30,000 


"50,000 


105,000 


24,000 


300,000 
30,000 
12,500 
10,000 
41,000 

150,000 

100,000 


200,000 


40,000 

35,000 
175,000 
175,000 
100,000 
150,000 

75,000 
162,000 
162,000 
210,000 


55,000 


30,000 
20,000 


26,000 


100,000 
40,000 


10 
10. 
45 

5 
10 
15 
10 

110 
35 
60 
20. 
35 
90 
20 


5 
10 
25 
75 
60 
130 
30 


|_| 
80 
5 
40 
- 
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4, 
20: 
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130 
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Waterford... =) » - 


Newburgh and New Windeor 
Schenectady and Ballston - 
Jamuica and Rockaway - 
Unadlilla - - 


Canajoharic and Chetleston - 


Hamilton and Skaneateles ..  - 
Mohawk bridge. and Ballston 


Highland 
N. Baltimore and Renssclaerville 
Mexico 


Middleburgh and Rensselaery ille 


Albany and Greese - - 


50000 
_ 60000 
000 


- 20000 
- 62500 

- 30000 

- 84000 

- 40000 

- 250000 
- 20000 
50000 
15000 
- 40000 


373 


Total miles of road, 3071 


BRIDGES. 
Schoharie kill - - - - 10000 
Cattskill - - 5000 
Cayuga - - 25000 
Cannajoharie and Palatine - - : 10000 
Jericho - 10000 
Union - - - 50000 
Fort Miller . - - - 40000 
Newtown and Bushwick - - - 7500 
Montgomery - - - 13500 ' 
Schoharie and Cobleskill . - - 6000 a! 
Fort Hunter - 7500 
Schoharie creek north - - - 5000 
Wallabout and - - 15000 \ 
Delaware - | - - 20000 
l’'armers’. - - 3000 
Jefferson . 4000 
Mohawk (stock included i in Mohawk turnpike.) | 
67 turnpikes——stock, g5 141750 
21 bridges stock, 415000 
88 _~Total amoynt of capital stock, 5556750 
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ELE CTORS. 


The total number of electors ONG to the census taken 
in 1800, was - 
é Tacrease of electors during the last seven years, 


Electors in 1807, 


8888 


12407 


The progressive state of population, in the respective wards, will 
appear from the following table. 


accord- [nhabitants accord-\Increase of popula- 
WARDS. | ingto the census| ing to the censtis tion during oneyear 
' of Feb. 4, 1806. of Dec. 1, 1807.and 10 months. 
First | 7679 7954 275 
Second 7550 7551 l 
Third 7371 7709 338 
Fourth 9234 9236 2 
Fifth 12340: 12739 399 
Sixth 8961 9861 900 
Seventh 15668 19487 3319 
Eighth 4772 6067 1295 
Ninth 2195 2926 731 
Totals 75770 83530 7760 


The increase of population, therefore, during a period ‘of one: 
year and ten months, exceeds five per cent, per annum. 


The Decrease of Slavery in this city, appears as follows :. 


wt 


_ Slaves, in 


‘The following table exhibits the population of this city yas taken © 


1806, 
1807. 


Male. 


818 
658 


Female. 


1230 
1118 


Decrease 


different periods. 
Inhabitants. 


Periods. 


«1756 


1771 


1791 


1801. 
1805" 


1807 


4302 
*15000 
21864 
23614 
33131 
60489 
75770 
83530 


* Smith’s Historv of New-York, Lon. Ed. 4to. 1757, p: 96. 
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THE, ILLINOIS TERRITORY. 

By an act of Congress ‘passed 
February 3d. 1809, it is ordained 
that after the Ist of ch ensu- 
ing, all that part of 
territory-which lies. west of ‘the 
Wabash river in a direct line 
drawn from the said Wabash ri- 
ver and post Vincennes, due north 

- to the territorial line between the 


| for the purpose of temporary go- 
i 3 _vernment, constitute a separate 
and be called Illinois. 

There shall be established with- 
in the territory a government.in 
all ts similar to that provi- 
‘ded "bythe ordinance of congress, 
“passed. On.the thirteenth of July, 


“eighty*seven, for the govern- 
-mentiof the territory of the Uni- 
- ted States, north west of the river 
“Ohio; and by am act passed on 
seventh of Augast, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty 
yy. ig 8s nine, for the government of the 

«territory north west of the piver 


all the ‘rights secured to 


same diitics, and receive the same 
; “<< compensations, as have been pro- 
for similar officers in the. 


Andiana “territory —And the 


emoltiments of 


e Indiana | 


“Se United States and Canada, shall, 


thousand seven hundred and - 


Ohio; and the jnhabitants shall 


wers, perform OY THE 


the people of the territory of the 
United States, north west of the 
officers for the said terri- 
tory shall respectively exercise 
.the same. po 


ode 


a which it appears, that our population *has aah than tripled 
1786" to 1805, a period of twenty years. 
» . Should the progress of increase continue at the rate of ive per 
cent. per annum, the population of this city in.4855 will amount te 
705,650, a rate exceeding the doubling of our number every twenty 
years, during the of a 


— 


tendant of Indian affairs, shall be 
united with: those of governor. 

—So much of the ordinance for 
the government of the territory 
of the United States, north west 


of the Ohio river, as relates to 
‘the organization of a general as-- 


sembly therein, and prescribes 
the powers thereof, shall operate 
in the Illinois territory, whenever 
satisfactory evidenee shall be gi- 
ven to the governor thereof, that 
such is the wish of a majority of 
the freeholders, notwithstanding 
there may not be five thousand 
free male inhabitants, of the age 
of twenty one. Provided, that 
until there shall be five thou- 
sand free male inhabitants of 
twenty one years and upwards 
the whole number of representa- 
tives to the general assembly © 


Shall not be less than seven, nor 


more than nine, to be appointed 
by the governor to the several 
counties in the said territory, a- 
greeably to the number of free 
males of the age of twenty one — 
years and upwards, which they ; 
may respectively contain 
Until otherwise ordered by the 
legislature ofthe territory, Kas- 


_kkaskia on the Mississippi shall 


be the poet of 


oF 
THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


_ Above thirty years ago, when 


it became necessary. resist. the 
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encroaching power of a British 
parliament with all the wisdom 
and spirit of the country, a gene- 
val Congress was called at Phila- 


«elphia. . It was chosen as a cen- 
tral point, in the middlemost of 


ofthe middle colonies—itself the 
most populous of the American 
cities. 

At Philadelphia it was station- 


ary during the revolutionary war, 


éxcept when forced away by the 


near approaches of the enemy, 
till the year 1783 when a passing 
company ‘of soldiers, under a 
loose command, clamorous for 


pay, beset the doors of Congress, 


and broke up the assembly—but 
thie danger shortly subsiding, the 
seat might have been resumed. 
Before this event howe ver some 
intrigues had been set on foot for 
a removal, and the opporiunity 
afforded by this accident was not 
to be neglected, and Congress 
having for its president at that 
day, Mr. Elias Boudinot of New 
Jersey, and for one of its mem- 
bers a gentleman from New York 
since deceased, the latter going, 
en the night of the meeting, to 
the country house of the former, 
they between them, as the story 


- went, contrived the proclamation 


which carried the body to Tren- 
ton. 
‘One of them indulging a na- 


tural propensity to his own state, 


the other looking at it but asa 
stepping stone to his own city. 
From Trenton by a short move- 


ment it landed at Princeton. 


It was at this place that Mr. 
Elbridge Gerry conceived the no- 
tion of a permanent scat of go- 


vernment; tobe on the Delaware 


inthe neighbourhood of ‘i'rcnton, 
detached fromaill state sovereign- 


ty; and placed under thie particu- 


lar jurisdiction of Congress. In 


and returning with increased 


consequence three gentlemen. 
were named commissioners 
report a suitable site; but before 
they could prepare an ‘opinion, 
Mr. Gerry conceived again and 
his labour was productive of two 
seats or semi permanencies: the — 
one north the other south, betwixt = 
which Congress was periodically: 
to oscillate. Accordingly the first — 
swing of the pendulum carried 
them to Annapolis, in Maryland, 


momentum, the counter swing 
brought them beyond: Princeton, 

even to. New York, the domicil of . . 
one of the persons already spo- 
ken of, when losing its vibratory _ 
action, it was there that Congress 

held. its first session on the for- 
mation of the present federal con- | © 
stitution. 

In the course of this session, 
however, the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation, restless at the trick that 
had been played their state in 
1783 and in some spirit of com- 
mercial jealousy, endeayoured to 
draw Congress away from that 
city. 

Not contending for a reiurn to 
the original seat, they offcied tue 
whole range of country ‘rome 
Princeton in Jersey, to little York ~ 
in Pennsylvania, a proposition as- 
sented to on the part of the New 
England men, and even by the 
New Yorker, who though not 
then in Congress was the frequent 
pivot of secret management; not: 
indeed from particular affection, 
to the proposition in any of them, © 
but as it was ameans ef prevent-"" 
ing an agreement between Penn-y 
sylvania and Virginia, still. Jess to ~ 
their liking, and a bill went up 
fram the house of representa- 
tives to the senate, naming the 
banks of the Susquehanna forthe | 
pemmanent seat. It came down 
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~“arhended with The 
substitute was immediately ac- 

eepted, and the work thought to 
be finished—but between the 
birth of plots, and the consumma- 

_ tion there is often a fatal interval. 
_A.mine was sprung that blew up 


the scheme. From some appear- 
ances, James Madison and 


the gentleman of New York be-“™ 


ing led to believe that could the. 


_bill go once more to the senate* 


‘chamber it would there stick, 


“they Jaid their train accordingly. 


After .the change of place had 
‘been ‘agreed to in the house, Mr. 
Madison discovering the false 
punctuation of a colon, and the 
wrong collocation of an adverb, 


and wishing’ for the honour of 


mmar, to set every thing right, 


~ applied his amendments to them 
‘—the bill was unsuspectingly suf- 
~ fered to go up stairs, and a woe- 


ful messenger came back in ten 
minutes, with the news that the 


whole affair was postponed. 


Hope however was not alto- 
gether dashed. At the next ses- 
sion the bill iniproved to the ut- 


“s most comma, might be resumed ; 


but here again were the Pens- 


sylvanians outwitted ; their neigh- 
“|? bour, Mr. Elias Boudinot; gave it 

a coup, de grace by his motion 
‘against the resumption of any 


old business in its unfinished 
State. 
* But the delegation laughed at 


ey all around ; by the plotters in their 


sleeve, ana by the rest outright, 
‘and doubly defeated on the old 
rallied upon new—and 


e. after full and fair notice to their 
“easter brethren, bargained with 


the southern members for a ten 


years ‘residence at Philadelphia, 


leaving ‘the seat after that term 
in their choice, and the choice fell 


upon Washington. al 


ROGISTER. 


‘It is about nine years ago that 
the original Gerryism of a perma- 
nent seat, began to be acted on— 
and Mr. Adams casting a grate- 
ful and complacent eye over his 
possession, declared that all 
things considered it was as good 
as could be expected and that it 
would soon be better. 


wed 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
PROJECTS LATELY ADOPTED 
FOR DETACHING SOUTH AME- 
RICA FROM SPAIN, AND ESPE- 
CIALLY OF THE EXPEDITION 
OF MIRANDA: WITH A VIE 
OF THE CHANGES WHICH THE 
SPANISH REVOLUTION MAY 
PROBABLY PRODUCE IN THE 
COLONIES. 

(The foliowing has been glean- 
ed from a British publication and - 
is published here merely for the 
sake ofthe facts, it contains. The 
dignity and wisdom annexed’ to 


Miranda and his projects, by this ©. 


writer, appears to the editor quite | 
absurd). 

Though projects of hostility. 
some of them for plunder, some 
for permanent conquest had been 
undertaken, during the wars be- 
tween England and Spain against 
particular parts of her Trans- | 
atlantic dominions, a general 
scheme of revolution was first 
presented to the mind of a Bri- 
tish minister in the beginning of 
1790, by the noted Miranda. It 
met, from that minister, with the 
most cordial reception;-——and, as 
the dispute respecting Nootka 
Sound was then subsisting, it was 

/resolved, if Spain did not pre- 
vent hostilities by submission, to. 

carry the plan into immediate » 
‘execution. When an accommo- 
dation was effected Mr. Pitt still 
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assured Miranda that the scheme 
would not be lost sight of, but 
would infallibly engage the at- 
tention of every British minister. 

~The man by whom this impor- 
tant suggestion was made, and in 
' whose breast the scheme if not 
first conceived, seems at least to 
have first matured, is a native of 
Caraccas in South America; des- 
cended from one of the principal 
families of the country. At the 
early age of seventeen he repair- 
ed to Spain, and, by the influence 
of his family, obtained a captain’s 
cormmission in the Spanish army. 

Early smit by the love of let- 
ters, he was anxious to proceed 
to France for intellectual im- 
provement; but permission was 
denied him; and he was forced to 
bring the masters, whom he could 
not procure in Spain, from France, 
at his own charge. When the 
inquisition ordered his books to 
be taken from him and burnt, he 
applied to count O'Reilly, in- 
spector general of the Spanish 
army, to see if the order could 
not be recalled ; but the inspec- 
tor told him, that all he could 
do was to condole with him, for 
that the same misfortune had 
happened to himself. 

When France and Spain re- 
solved to take part in the war 
between Great-Britain and her 
colonies, Miranda was in that part 
of the Spanish army destined to 
co-operate with the French. Act- 
ing thus, and conversing with 
the members of a more enlight- 
ened nation than any he had yet 
seen, the ideas of the young Ame- 
rican received that improvement 
after which he aspired ; and, ina 
scene where the cause of liberty 
was the object of all men’s zeal 
and enthusiasm, and in a country, 
the situation of which in so many 

VOR, Y. 
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respects resembled his own, a 
similar destiny for this last was 
naturally presented tohis wishes. 
So deeply was the impression 
struck, that he has dedicated to 
this design almost the whole of 
his life, and has been the prime 
mover in every scheme that has 
been proposed for effecting a re- 
volution in Spanish America. 

After the renunciation, or ra- 
ther the postponement of the de- 
sign, by Mr. Pitt, the next project 
for changing the condition of 
South-America, was started by 
the republican rulers of France ; 
as part of their scheme for revolu- 
tionizing the whole of the Spanish 
dominions. But Miranda foresaw 
the dangers with which that de- 
sign was pregnant,—and fortu- 
nately had sufficient influence to 
counteract it. 

At the termination of the Ame- 
rican war, he resigned his situa- 
tion in the service of Spain, and 
repaired to Europe, with a view 
to study the institutions of the 
most enlightened nations, and to 
draw from them instruction for 
the benefit of his native country. 
For this purpose, he came first 
to Great-Britain,* and proceeded 
afterwards to Prussia, Austria, It- 
aly, Greece, anda part of Turkey. 
He, then proceeded to Russia, 
where he met with prince Po- 


* There is a curious proof of the no- 
tice which he and his case attracted 
in England, even at this early period, 
in the ‘ Political Herald and Review’ 
for the year 1785, pp. 29, 30. 

‘The flame which was kindled in 
Nor.h America,’ says the writer in 
that work, ‘ as was foreseen, has made 
its way into the American dominions 
of Spaw. That jealousy which con- 
fined the appointments of government 
in Spanish America to mative Spa- 
niards, and estoblished ether distinc. 
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temkin at Cherson, whose notice 
he attracted : and by him was in- 
troduced to the empress at Kiow. 
A native of New Spain, travelling 
in search of knowledge, and im- 
proved by it, appeared to her in 
the light ofa prodigy. She invited 
him to remain in Russia; for in 
Spain, she said, he would be 
burnt ;—Spain was not a country 
for him. When Miranda opened 
to her, in reply, the views to 
which he had devoted himself in 
behalf of his country, she mani- 
fested the strongest interest in the 
accomplishment of his scheme, 
and assured him, in case of his 
success, she would be the fore- 
most to support the independence 
of South America. She trans- 
mitted a circular letter to her 
ambassadors in Europe, to afford 
him her imperial. protection eve- 
ry where; and gave him per- 
mission to draw on her treasury 
for his personal support. 

It was after this tour through 
Europe, in which Miranda spent 
several years, that he returned, 
by the way of France, to England ; 
and being, by his friend governor 


tions between these and their descen- 
dants on the other side of the Atlantic, 
has been a two-edged sword, and cut 
two ways. If it has hitherta preserved 
the sovereignty of Spain in those parts, 
it has sown the seeds of a deep resent- 
ment among the people. Conferences 
are held, combinations are formed in 
secret, among arace of men whom we 
shall distinguish by the appellation of 
Spanish Provincials. The example of 
North America is the great subject of 
discourse, and the grand object of 
imitation. In London, we are well as- 
sured, there is, at this moment, a 
Spanish American of great conse- 

uence, and possessed of the confi- 

ence of his fellow-citizens, who as- 
pires to the glory of being the delive- 
rer of his country.’ 


Pownal, introduced to Mr. Pitt, 
proposed to him the plan, of 
which the submission of Spain on 
the question of Nootka, prevent- 
ed the execution. When the 
prospect was thus, for an indefi- 
nite period, closed in England, 
and the first movements of liberty 
in France were attracting the cu- 
rious from every quarter of the 
world, Miranda returned to wit- 
ness the great scenes which were 
there passing, and to obtain, if 
possible, from France, in her new 
situation, the same favour to 
South America, which, in her old, 
she had bestowed on the United 
States. By those whom he had 
known in Amcrica, he was speedi- 
ly drawn into some connection 
with the great leaders at that 


time in public affairs; and when 


the revolution was first called up- 
on to draw the sword, he was in- 
vited and prevailed upon to take 
a command in her armies. 

While serving with Dumon- 
rier in the Netherlands, the 
scheme for revolutionizing 
Spain and her colonies was first 
conceived by the republican lea- 
ders. It was communicated to 
Dumourier by Brissot, in a letter 
dated Paris, 28th November, 1792, 
in the following terms: ¢ L’Es- 
pagne se murit pour la liberté ; 
soh gouvernement reprend ses 
preparatifs ; il faut donc faire ses 
preparatifs pour reussir ; ou plu- 
t6t pour y naturalizer la liberté. I 
faut faire cette revolution et dans 
Espagne Européene, et dans 
l’Espagne Americaine. Tout doit 
coincider. Le sort de cette der- 
niere revolution depend d’un 
homme ; vous le connoissez, vous 
Vestimez; c’est Miranda. » Der- 
nierement les ministres cherche- 
rent par qui ils remplaceraient 
Desparbés a St. Domingue—un 
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trait de lumiere frappé; j’ai 
dit, nommez Miranda— Miranda 
d’abore aura bientét appaisé les 
miserables querelles des colonies; 
if aura bientét mis a la raison ces 
blancs si turbulents, et il devien- 
dra idole des gens de couleur, 
Mais ensuite avec quelle facilité 
ne pourrat-il pas faire soulever. 
soit les iles Espagnoles, soit le 
continent Americain qu’ils posse- 
dent? A la téte de plus de 12,000 
hommes de troupes des ligne qui 
sont maintenant a St. Domingue, 
de 10,000 a 15,000 braves Mula- 
tres que lue fourniront nos colo- 
nies, avec quelle facilité ne pour- 
ra-t-il pas envahir les possessions 
Es pagnoles ! ? Ayant d’ailleurs une 
flotte a ses ordres, et lorsque les 
Espagnoles n’ont rien a lui oppo- 
ser. Le nom de Miranda lui vua- 
dra une armée; et ses talens, 
son courage, son genie, tout nous 
repond du succés.......Les minis- 
tres sont tous d’accord sur ce 
choix, mais ils craignent que vous 
ne refusiez de ceder Miranda, 
dautant plus que vouz lavez 
choisi pour remplacer Labour- 
donnaye. J’ai promis ce matin 
a Monge que je vous ecrirais, et 
il m’a donné sa parole qu’il nom- 
merait Miranda gouverneur-ge- 
neral si vous consentiez a le lais- 
ser partir. Hatez vous donc d’en- 
voyer votre consentment. Vous 
ajouterai -je que notre excellent 
ami Gensonné est du méme avis 
—is yous,en ecrira demain. Cla- 
viere et Petion sont enchantés de 
.cette idée.’* 


* This is like the rest of Brissot’s 
dreams. It is curious to observe the 
impression which a man of great elo- 
quence and great address can make 
upon others in favour of his own im- 
portance. Miranda, a single man, 


reasoning on the suggestions of an 
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It will be readily acknowledged, 
there was here wherewithal to 
dazzle a inan of warm fancy and 
greatambition. Yet was the pro- 
ject damped, and finally renounc- 
ed by means of Miranda, who be- 
gan to fear that the revolution 
was proceeding too fast and too 
far. In the letter which he wrote 
to Brissot, in answer to the com- 
munication of his proposal, he 
contents himself with starting 
difficulties. ‘Le plan,’ says he, 
‘que vous formez dans votre let- 
tre est réellement grand et mag- 
nifigue; mais je ne sais pas sI 
l’execution serait sure, ou méme 
probable. Pour ce qui regarde 
le continent Hispano-Americain, 
et leurs iles, je suis parfaitement 
instruit et en etat de former une 
opinior exacte. Mais pour tout 
ce qui concerne ies iles Frangaises 
et leur situation actuelle, je ne 
connois presque rien du tout, et 
il me serait, par consequent, im- 

ssible de former une_opinion 
juste la dessus. Comme dans 
votre plan celle-ci est la base 
de toute I’ operation, puisque c’est 
de colonies Frangaises que doit 
partir la force agissante pour 


heated fancy, a wanderer in fo- 
reign countries, talked about emanci- 
pating South America at the head of 
an army of foreign mercenaries. He 
was fond of drawing parallels between 
himself and Washington, and fancied 
that he was opening in South, the 
same scene that had taken place in 
North America. The absurdity of 
such fancies will be best conceived by 
imagining the English colonies, when 
all was tranguillity, to have the cause 
of their liberty kindly undertaken by 
one of their wandering citizens, in 
France, who was to break the yoke of 
the mother country, by returning 
with an army formed of the French 
West Indian garrisons, and ten thou- 
sand Brave Mulattoes. —E. 
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mettre en mouvement le peuple 
du continent opposé, il faut que 
vous sayons bien surs que cette 
Donnée est vrai et positive 
me parait aussi que ma nomina- 


tion et mon depart pour St. Do- 


mingue seroit le signal d’alarme 
pour la cour de Madrid, et pour 
celle de St. James, et que les ef- 
fets s’en feroient bientét aperce- 
voir a Cadiz et a Portsmouth, ce 
qui mettroit de nouveaux evsta- 
cles a l’enterprise, qui, dailicurs, 
est grand, belle, et trop 
interessante, pour la gater ou pour 
Ja faire echouer par une faute de 
prevoyance dans le commence- 
ment.’ After some further cor- 
respondence and consultation, the 
pressure of affairs co-operating 
with the discouragement offered 
by Miranda, the flattering pro- 
ject was for the time relinquished. 
During some years subsequent 
to this occurrence, the matter 
was sunk in oblivion amid the vi- 
olent struggles which agitated 
Europe. Many months had not 
elapsed when the reign of Ro- 
bespierre began; and Miranda 
with so many other virtuous men, 
were buried in the dungeons of 
the revolution. Though tried, 
and clearly acquitted by the re- 
volutionary tribunal, which de- 


‘ clared that not a shadow of sus- 


picion attached to him, he was 
still detained in prison, and esca- 
ped the guillotine only by one of 
those accidents by which so ma- 
ny others were delivered up to it. 
When he recovered his liberty, 
under the party that assumed the 
vernment after the death of 
Risteasherts, he might still have 
become a leading man in the re- 
volution, and was offered the com- 
mand of an army. His answer 
however was, that although he had 


fought for liberty, it was not his 
purpose to fight for. conquest : 
If France would establish a free 
and inodcrate government, retire 
within her ancient limits, and sin- 
cerely offer peace to the whole 
world, he would willingly con- 
tend for her against all her ene- 
mies. This remarkable answer 
rests on as remarkable an autho- 
rity ; for Miranda had the forti- 
tude to enlarge upon the same 
ideas in a pamphlet, and to pub- 
lish them at the very moment 
(1795) in Paris. 

About the same time, or a lit- 
tle after, Miranda was met at 
Paris by deputies and commissi- 
oners from Mexico, and the other 
principal provinces of South A- 
merica, who had been sent to Eu- 
rope for the purpose of concert- 
ing with him the measures to be 
pursued for accomplishing the 
independence of their country. 
It was decided accordingly, that 
Miranda should, in their name, 
again repair to England, and make 
such .offers to the British gov- 
ernment as, it was hoped, m ight 
induce it to lend them the assis- 
tance requisite for the great ob- 
ject of their wishes. The in- 
strument, which was drawn up, 
and put into the hand of their 
representative, as the document 
to the British government, of the 
proposals of the South Ameri- 
cans, is tooremarkablean evidence 
of the views and plans of the lea- 
ding members of the South A- 
merican communities, not to de- 
serve at the present moment the 
most serious attention. 

1. The first article states, that 
the Hispano-American colonies, 
having for the most part resolved 
to proclaim their independence, 
were induced to address them- 
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selves to the government of Great 
Britain, in the confidence she 
would not refuse them that assist- 
ance which Spain herself, in the 
midst of peace had not declined 
extending to the British colonies 
in America. 

2. The second article stipulates 
the sum of thirty millions ster- 
ling, which South America would 
pay to Great Britain for the as- 
sistance required. 

3. The third article states the 
amount of the British force which 
was deemed requisite. 

4. The fourth article it is pro- 
per to present in the words of the 
document itself. ‘ Une alliance 
defensive formée entre l’Angle- 
terre, les Etats Unis d’Amerique, 
et PAmerique Meridionale, est 
tellement recommandée par la 
nature des choses, par la situa- 
tion geographique de chacun des 
trois pays, par les produits, |’in- 
dustrie, par les besoins, les mceurs, 
et Ia charactere de ces trois na- 
tions, qu’il est impossible que 
- cette alliance ne soit pas de longue 
durée ; surtout si on prend soin 
de la consolider par |’analogie 
dans la forme politique des trois 
gouvernements, c’est-d-dire, par 
la jouissance d’une liberté civile, 
sayement entendue ;—ou pour- 
roit méme dire avec confiance, 
que c’est le seul espoir qui reste 
a la liberté, audacieusement out- 
ragée par les maximes detesta- 
bles, avouées par la republique 
Francaise. C’ést le seul moyen 
encore de former une balance de 
pouvoir capable de contenir l’am- 
bition destructive et devastation 
du systéme Francais.’ 

5. The fifth article relates to 
a treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and Seyth Ameri- 
* 
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6. The sixth article stipulates 
the opening of the navigation be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans, by the isthmus of Pana- 
ma, as well as by the lake of Ni- 
caraguay, and the guarantee of 
its freedom to the British nation. 

7. The seventh article respects 
the arrangement of the com- 
merce between the different parts 
of South America itself; propo- 
sed to be left on its present foot- 
ing, till the assemblage of depu- 
ties from the different provinces 
of the continent can arrange the 
terms of their union. 

8. The eighth article points to 
some project to be devised, of a 
connexion between the bank of 
Engtand and those of Lima and 
Mexico, for the purposes of mu- 
tual support, and of giving Eng- 
land the advantage of that com- 
mand of the precious metals 
which the country supplying them 
might have it in its power to 
yield. 

9. 10. The ninth and tenth ar- 
ticles relate to the project of al- 
liance between South America 
and the United States. The prin- 
cipal points are, the ceding to the 
United States of the Floridas, 
the Mississippi being proposed 
as the most adviseable boundary 
between the two nations, and the 
stipulation of a small military 
force from the Anglo-Americans, 
to aid in the establishment of the 
independence. 

11. The eleventh article, res- 
pecting the islands, states the plan 
of resigning all those which be- 
long to the Spaniards, excepting 
only Cuba, the possession of which 
is rendered necessary, by the si- 
tuation of the Havannah com- 
manding the passage from the 
Gulph of Mexico. 
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This document is dated Paris. 
the 22d of December, 1797, 
The proposal transmitted to Mr. 
Pitt, for the return of Miranda to 
England, was acceded to with ala- 
crity ; and the general had a con- 
ference with that minister, in Ja- 
nuary, following. It accorded 
with the plans of Mr. Pitt, at 
that time, to enter with prompti- 
tude into this scheme. The out- 
line of the proceedings was fully 
agreed upon; and, so far had the 
preparations advanced, that gene- 
ral Miranda, in a letter to the A- 
merican Alexander Hamilton, da- 
ted 6th April 1798, thought him- 
self authorised to write in the 
following terms, ‘ Celle-ci vous 
sera remise, mon cher et respec- 
table ami, par mon compatriote 
Don *********, chargé des de- 
peches de la plus haute impor- 
tance pour le president des Etats 
Unis; il vous dira confidentielle- 
ment ce que vous voudrez appren- 
dre sur ce sujet. It parait que 
le moment de notre emancipa- 


approche ; et que |’etablisse- 


ment de la liberté sur tout le con- 
tinent dunouveau monde nous est 
confié par la providence. Le seul 
danger qué je prevois ¢’est l’in- 
troduction des principes Francais 
qui empoisonneraient la liberté 
dans son berceau, et finiraient par 
detruire bientét Ja votre” Nay 
so far did the arrangements ad- 
vance, that, on the 19th of Octo- 
ber, he wrote to the same gen- 
tleman in the following terms. 
‘Vos souhaits sont en quelque 
sorte remplis, puisque on est con- 
venu ici que, d’un coté, on n’em- 
ployera point aux operations ter- 
restres des troupes Anglaises, vu 
que les forces auxiliares de terres 
devront etre uniquement Ameri- 
caines, tandis que de l’autre, la 
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‘marine sera purement Anglaise. 


Tout est applani, et on attend 
seulement le fiat de votre illustre 


president pour partir comme I’e- 


clair.” In another letter, of the 
same date, to general Knox, he 
says, ‘Que! plaisir, n’ai-je pas 
recu, mon tres cher general, en 
apprenant votre nomination dans 
Yarmée continentale des Etats 
Unis d’Amerique ? It parait que 
nos souhaits vont enfin s’accom- 
plir, et que toutes les circonstan- 
ces possibles se reunissent dans 
ce moment-ci en notre faveur. 
Veuiile la Providence nous com- 
muniquer assez de sagesse pour 
en tirer un parti avantageux.’ 

The proposal was, that North 
America should furnish 10,000 
troops, and the British govern- 
ment agreed to find money and 
ships, But the president Adams 
declined to transmit ai immedi- 
ate answer, and the measure was, 
in consequence postponed. 

In the beginning of 1801, du- 
ring lord Sidmouth’s administra- 
tion, the project was again revi- 
ved. The plans of government 
to be recommended to the people 
of South America, were consi- 
dered and approved; even the 
military operations were sketched 
and arranged; and the prepara- 
tions far advanced for the expedi- 
tion. The preliminaries, howe- 
ver, of the peace of Amiens were 
signed; andthe measure was put 
off to a future opportunity. 

When war was again declared 

st France, in 1808, the bu- 
siness of South America, formed 
one of the principal designs of 
ministers ; and measures were ta- 
ken to carry it into effect, the 
moment that the peace which 
still subsisted with Spain should 
be broken. This event did not 
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occur till 1804, when Mr. Pitt 
was again at the head of adini- 
nistration. The measure was now 
prosecuted with zeal ; lord Mel- 
ville and sir Home Popham were 
employed in arranging with ge- 
neral Miranda the whole details 
of procedure; when the execu- 
tion was again suspended by the 
affairs of Europe, and by the 
hopes and exertions of the third 
coalition. 

The prospect thus appearing 
shut upon them in Europe, the 
South American exiles from the 
a of Caraecas and Santa 

ée, residing in the United States 
of America, and in the island of 
Trinidad, pressed general Miran- 
da, and at last prevailed upon 
him, to quit his residence in this 
country, and make an effort in 
their behalf through the medium 
of America alone. Though the 
politics of Britain presented to 
him at the moment, no prospect 
on her part, of active assistance, 
they appeared, at least, to pro- 
mise the security, that no body of 
French, or of Spanish troops, 
should cross the Atlantic, to con- 
firm the dominion of the enemies 
of Britain. In these circum- 
stances, he was induced to think 
that no great force,-—that nothing 
more, in short, than what might 
be requisite to impose respect 
upon the small number of troops 
in the Spanish garrisons, and to 
afiord some appearance of secu- 
rity to the people, was, in the 
known condition of the public 
mind, required to effect the re- 
yolution; and at the same time, 
the disputes subsisting between 
the United States of America and 
Spain, respecting Louisiana, af- 
forded him a hope in that quar- 
ter of all the assistance which the 
occasion demanded. Withafull 


understanding on the part of the 
government here, and even, as it 
would seem, with promise of 
support, he proceeded to Ameri- 
ca, but on his arrival there, 
found, to his mortification, that a 
compromise on the subject of 
Louisiana had already taken place, 
and that the fudiic aid of govern- 
ment was not to be obtained.’ He 
was received, however, with cor- 
diality and distinction by the pre- 
sident and secretary; and from 
various quarters, received encon- 
ragement to suppose, that, by 
private exertions and resources, 
such means might be got toge- 
ther, as, with the help of good 
fortune, might be adequate to the 
enterprize. Though the govern- 
ment of the United States, from 
the obvious motive of exculpating 
themselves. in the eyes of France, 
thought proper afterwards to dis- 
claim all knowledge of the trans- 
actionx—and even to order the 
prosecution of two of the persons 
who appeared to have been prin- 
cipally involved in it, -it came 
out on the trial, te the conviction 
of the jury, who thereupon ac- 
quitted the parties, that the go- 
vernment had been privy to all 
the proceedings of Miranda, and, 
by never so much as whispering 
their disapprobation, appeared of 
necessity, both to him and to his 
agents, to favour, though they 
deemed it impolitic at the time 
to countenance, his undertaking. 

The expedition to Caraccas 
failed, feeble as were the means 
employed in it, chiefly from the 
intelligence which had _ been 
treacherously conveyed to the 
Spaniards, and by the misconduct 
of the American shipmasters, 
over whom the general had not 
sufficient controul. But it had 
this in it of benefit, that the care- 
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ful protection of persons and pro- 
perty which Miranda maintained, 
removed every shadow of preju- 
dice which the industry of the 
Spanish agents had been able to 
raise respecting the purity of his 
intentions; and had not the Bri- 
tish commanders, who seconded 
his views, been induced to with- 
draw their support, and to, urge 
the dereliction of the enterprise, 
by the false intelligence which 
reached the West Indies of the 
conclusion of peace by lord Lau- 
derdale,—at any rate had the Bri- 
tish government lent a very small 
assistance,—not a doubt can be 
entertained that the province of 
@araccas would have then declar- 
ed its independence.* 


* That this was the opinion of the 
best informed among the Spaniards 
themselves, appears from the follow- 
ing extract of an intercepted letter 
from Don Dionisio Franco, director of 
the king’s revenues at Caraccas, to the 
governor of Cumana. “ Un des hom- 
mes,” says Depons ( Voyage a la Terre 
Ferme, t. ii. p. 293) “* un des hommes 
de Espagne qui cannoii le mieux les 
interets de sa nation.” 


* Caraccas, 16th of August, 1806. 


* Miranda, despicable indeed, if 
left to his private resources alone, will, 
it appears to me, give us more to do 
than what we thought, if supported as 
he appears to be, by the English ; al- 
though the assistance they have until 
now given him be reduced to the not 
disapproving only of his enterprise. 

“ He effected his landing at Coro 
without any resistance, because the 
garrison of that interesting point, was 
reduced to 200 fusileers of the militia 
alone ; and although they might have 
armed more than 1000 men, they had 
no arms for the purpose ; and in the 
same case, we find, are now all the in- 
habitants of these provinces. 

“ With this information the captain- 

neral of the province has marched 
with all the armed force he could col- 


The prospect of the vast ad- 
vantages to Great Britain, from 
the independence of that part of 
South America, which was the 
object of Miranda’s immediate 
views, induced the British admi- 
ral on the station, Sir Alexander 
Cochran, to enter into a formal 
stipulation for certain means of 
operation he was to afford to the 
undertaking, and certain advan- 
tages which were to be yielded 


‘to his country in return. The 


governors, both of Trinidad and 
Barbadoes, allowed the general ta 
recruit in these islands, and even 
from the militia.t But after a 


lect; but it will be a month before he 
can reach Coro; in which place, it is 
probable he will find him already in- 
trenched, and in a situation to make 
good his retreat. That, in my opinion, 
will be the least of the evils which ma 
happen to us ; because, if the English 
give him any assistance, let it be ever 
so little, and offer him support, his 
situation is the most advantageous of 
all those he could have chosen in all 
these coasts, as the peninsula of Pa- 
raguana may afford them a situation 
to establish another Gibraltar, as long 
as they are masters of the sea; and it 
may happen that this spark of fire, that 
appears nothing, may finish dy devour- 
ing the whole continent, kc. 
“ Dionisio Franco.” 


{This view of such matters is al- 
ways easy. Failures can always be 
explained, after they have happened, 
with a saving of the leader’s reputa- 
tion. Those who know how Miranda’s 
great army was collected, of what 
number it consisted ; by what artifices 
and deceptions, his wretched followers 
were imposed upon, cannot think his 
failure any great mystery. The proof 
of the genuineness of Don Dionisio’s 
letter is not given. Envir. } 


The memorandum of goveruor 
Hislop for the commanding officers of 
the corps of militia in Trinidad, is so 
expressive of his honourable views an 
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little time, the admiral wrote to 
him, that “ by recent instructions 
received from England, he was 
directed to limit the assistance 
gone Miranda was to receive 

om him, to protection from the 
naval force of the enemy—to 
prevent succours being landed 


—and to secure his. re-embarka- 


tion; in the event of his being 
obliged to leave the shore.” .It 
is probable, that the negotiations 


_ phe occasion, that it is worthy of being 


read. 
“It being desirable that a corps of 


light cavalry, and of infaniry, and of 
artitlery, should be formed, to be put 
under the command of the count de 
Rouvray, as colonel of the former, 
antof colonel Kingston of the infxnt- 
ry, and cxuptain Harvey of the artiliery, 
who have volunteered their services 
with general Miranda ;—the governor 
will sanction, for'this purpose, the of- 
fers of volunteers from each corps of 
militia, not however exceeding, in 
nuinber, twenty out of each hundred. 
Commanding officers of corps, and 
other officers, are expected, not in any 
meer to discourage the voluntary 
offérs of such of their men as may be 
desirous of going upon the proposed 
service ; from the result of which the 
most important benefits may be ex- 
pected to result to the British empire, 
amt in a peculiar degree to this colo- 


_*@ay; the prosperity of which cannot 


fail to be raised to the highest pitch 
by the success of the enterprise ; 
which, under the skilful guidance of 
an experienced captain, such as gene- 


_ ral Miranda has proved himself to be, 


cannot be doubted; at the same time 
that the reflection of the possibility of 
their bitterest enemies getling posses- 
sion beforehand of the Spanish neigh- 
bouring dominions, would not only be 
a most serious stab to the interests 
and welfare of Great Britain, but would 
place this island in a state of imminent 
danger; and, at all events, blast the 
hopes of its future prosperity. These 
are considerations worthy of every re- 
fecting mind.” 
vou. 
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at Paris,.in. which the ministers. 


_were then engaged, and their 


hopes of peace, were the. sole» 
motives of the reserve which they. - 
embraced.on this occasion. That 
they had by no means determined 
against the great plan appears by 
the succeeding passage of the 
same letter. “ I am further di- 
rected,” says the admiral, “ to 
send, by a fast sailing vessel, full 
details of the situation in which 
the continent of South America 
now stands, in order that bis mas 
jesty’s ministeys may finally de- 
cide as to the measures they may 
take. In consequence of the a- 
bove, (he adds) a schooner attends 
capt. Dundas of the Elephant to 
Coro, which schooner will receive 
on board your dispatches, and 
immediately proceed to England.” 
He concludes by saying, “ I think 
it proper to give you this early 
information, lest you should be 
led to expect a military force to 
arrive for your support,—a cir- 
cumstance I am ignorant of being 
in the contemplation of his ma- 
jesty’s governinent ; but, should 
any arrive, you may depend on 
its being forwarded to you with- 
out loss of time.” In another let- 
ter, ten days later, he says, “T- 
wish I could send you five or six 
regimetits ; and if the negotia- 
tions for peace blow off, I do not 
despair of a force arriving from 
England, to place you in perfect 
security.” 

The events which immediately 
followed the rupture of the nego- 
tiations at Paris, and the intro- 
duction of a new ministry, afford- 
ed no opportunity of recommenc- 
ing any operations for the eman- 
cipation of South America; and 
the facility with which they al-— 
Jowed themselves to be -drawn 
mte the support of the schemes 
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oF conquest, so injudiciously un- . 


dertaken by Sir Home Popham, 


‘deranged all their views with re- 
gard to that great object of poii- 


ey. Of the memorable expedi- 
tion to Buenos Ayres, the effects, 
with regard to the great plan of 
liberation, have been twofold. . It 
has certainly shaken, and that vio- 
lently, the confidence of the A- 
merican people in the British go- 


-yernment. They had been told, 


from the highest authority, that 
the views of that government 
were solely to aid them in pro- 
curing their independence; yet 
the first army they behold, comes 
both for conquest and for plunder.” 
However, it has given a much jus- 


* A proclamation, transmitted by 
lord Melville, then secretary of state, 


~ and circulated on the coasts of Spa- 
fish America by the governor of T'rini- 
_ dad, in 1797, calling upon the inhabi- 


tants to resist the oppressive authority of 
the Spanish government, assures tiem, 


_ ... * that measures have been taken to 


support them by means of the British 
naval force, and to supply them with 
“arms and amniuiition, mercly to ena- 


ble them to maintain their commercial 


independence ; without any desire, on 


the part of the king ef England, to ac- 


quire any right of sovereignty over 
them, or to interfere with their civil, po- 
tical, or religious rights; unless they 
themselves should in any degree soli- 


cit his protection.” Let us consider the 


effect which this proposal was calcula- 


“ted’to make upon the minds of. the 


people of South America, when con- 
trasted with the conduct directed to 
be pursued in the instructions to the 


assailants of Buenos Ayres. In the 


‘structions to general Whitelocke (see 
documents published in the 


pendix to. Whitelocke’s trial, p. 8.) 1s 


the following passage. “ With the 
force above stated, you will proceed 


- to execute the service entrusted to 


you, by the reduction of the 
Buenos Ayres under tie authority of his 
majesty.’ In the next page, he is di- 
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ter idea than formerly of the value 


~ of the South American popula- 


tion. It has turned the public 
curiosity more forcibly toward 
that quarter of the world; and 
it has afforded some precious 
evidence of the desire which per- 
vades South America to shake 
off the yoke of a foreign govern- 


‘ment, and assume the guidance of 


its own affairs. 

The men who had succeed- 
ed to power, when general Mi- 
randa returned to England, were 
prepared to embark in the scheme 
with real energy. After various 
delays, a force was at last assem- 
bled ; and it has been oftener than 
once publicly stated that the 
expedition which was prepar- 
ed at Cork in the summer of 
1808, and which was to be com- 
manded by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
was intended to co-operate with ~ 
Miranda, but the extraordinary 
revolution’ which broke out in 
Spain gave to those forces a dif- . 
ferent destination. 


Bonaparte, by seizing theSpa- __ 


nish monarchy, has now brought 
the matter of deliberation to this 
narrow point,—W hether the co- 
lonies shall remain, as before, at- 
tached to that monarchy,—in o- 


ai. 


rected “ not to introduce into the go- 
vernment any other change than that 
which must necessarily arise from the 
substitution of his majesty’s authority. 
for that of the king of Spain.” I the 
instructions likewise to general Crau- 
ford respecting Chili, he is command- 
edto make no other changes “ than 
that of placing the country under his 


Majesty’s protection and government;” 


told, that “ the form of the for- 
mer government is to be preserved, 
subject only to the changes which the 
substitution of his majesty’s authority 


for that of the king of Spain may ren- 


der inevitable.” 
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“her” ‘words, shall become his pro- 
perty ;—or whether those colo- 
nies shall be enabled, under the 
protection of Great Britain to 
constitute themselves an inde- 
_ pendent nation. 

_ If the king of Spain, or rather 
‘the late king of Spain, is stripped 
of his dominions in Europe, ought 
not his dominions in America 
to be preserved for him? He 
is, indeed in the hands of Bo- 
naparte, but this difficulty is not 
wnsurmountable ; provided care 
is taken to secure liberty, by di- 
minishing sufficiently the power 
left in the hands of the king, and 
placing a sufficient share in the 
hands of the people, nothing is so 
desirable as the establishment of 
a mixed monarchy for the gov- 
ernment of South America. The 
nation itself, however, there is 
reason to believe, would prefer a 
constitution resembling that of 
their neighbours in the United 
States; and if this preference 
should be very general, there is 
no resisting it. If, however, the 
people could be brought to sub- 
mit to it, it would be best that a 
throne shouldbe erected in South 
America, first for the aged ex- 
monarch of Spain, and then for 


his son; for we can see noreason 


for respecting the feelings of the 

‘latter exclusively, and abetting 
all the revolutionary practices 
which have been used to dethrone 
the former. 

At all events, however, Great 
Britain is called upon, by the 
most imperious considerations of 
self-preservation, to oppose any 
which may be made 
a Bonaparte—it may very possi- 

y be made for the erection of 
sucha kingdom, either for Charles 
or for Ferdinand. If such an ar- 
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mungllibions were once to be adop- . 


ted, who wouid be the persons 
who would accompany Charles 
and Ferdinand to South America, 
and have the jprincipal influence 
in their government?—Persons 
who leave. behind, their immense 
estates and dignities in Spain,— 
and that Spain in the hands of 
Bonaparte. But, is there any 
thing more that a skilful intriguer 
would require to effect his pur- 
pose? Let him but affect the 
generosity of preserving to these 
men their estates and dignities 
in Spain; and is it not visible to 
every man, what influence he has 
in his power to acquire imme- 
diately over them ? Let him per- 
suade them (and he is a great 


master in such arts) that he is” 
not their enemy; that there ought — 


to be no hostility, but rather a 
cordial union, between the em- 
pire of New Spain, and the em- 
pire of Old ; that there is no in- 
compatibility between their hold- 
ing their ancient and beloved pa- 
trimonies and dignities in Old 
Spain, while they faithfully served 
their master in the New; that it 
is for the interest of both coun- 
tries they should be united, as it 
were, into one—and no way so 
effectual as an intercommunity of 
properties and dignities ;—~let 
him, by these means, teach the 
great men who would -foliow the 
monarchs, to fix their hopes and 
affections upon their ancient con- 
dition and property in Spainy— 
and in these silken and golden 
cords he would hold them bound 
as fast as by chains of adamant. 
Then would the affairs of South 
Aimerica be governed entirely 
at the nod of Bonaparte; and it 
would be easy for him, under 
ready pretexts, to introduce into 
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that country his troops, til 
- time at last should arrive when 
_ he could declare it his own. 


“In endeavouring to form any 


“Opinion upon the mature of the 


change which should be attempt- 
ed in these fine countries, the 
first thing to be taken into the 


‘ account is the disposition of the. 


pesple. On this point we have 
already’ produced pretty decisive 
evidence : but it may be proper 


to bring together a few additional 


circumstances, which place that 
matter in the clearest point of 
view. Depons gives « history of 
an insurrection against the gov- 
ernment, which he is extremely 
anxious to represent as nothing 
serious ;—an anxiety which fol- 
lows as a matter of course, from 
the strong disposition to flatter 
the Spanish government with 
which he evidently set out in. 

Yet, even he lets many expres- 
sions escape him, which indicate 
the strong feeling he had of the 
spirit of disunion which existed 
between the population of South 
America and the government of 
Spain. ‘ Malgre tous ces points 
d’appui, ‘ says he, (p. 223. Vol. 
I.) ‘de lasouverainete Espagnole 


- dans les Indes Orienttales, elle 
fut, en 1797, sur le point d’eprou- 


ver une secouse dangereuse dans 
la province de Venezuela.” <A 
littie further on, p. 229, he says, 
* Tous les interrogatoires que su- 
birent les accusé, toutes les de- 
positions des ten.oins prouverent 
que le soulevement avoit pow 
objet. de detruire le gouverne- 
ment actuel, et de le remplacer 
par un gouvernement republi- 
cain; de ne plus reconnoitre la 


souveraineté de Espagne, et de 


proclamer |’indépendence.’ At 


the bottom of the same page he 


adds, ‘Si cet affrenx projet n’eut 
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avorte, c’en etoit fait des posses: 
sions Espagnoles.’ 

The evidence to the same pur- 
pose of the English officers onthe 
business of Buenos Ayres, is 
clear and unvarying. In a let- 
ter from Sir Samuel Achmuty to 
Mr. Windham, dated Monte. Vi- 
deo; March 6th 1808, he says, 
‘ The seizure of the viceroy by 
the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, 
an event certainly very impor- 
tant in itself, first gave me an 
insight into the views of many 
of the leading men, and convin- 
ced me that, however inimical 
they were to us, they were still 
more so to their present govern- 
ment.’* In the same despatch 
he says again, ‘ To the reports 
of this capture’ (of the viceroy) 
‘were added others still more 
important,’ &c. it was added, 
that the royal court of Audi¢nza ~ 
was abolished, the king’s autho- 
rity set aside, and the Spanish 


colours no longer hoisted. These | 


reports were circulated with avi- 
dity; and I soon found that they 
were acceptable to the principal 
part of the inhabit-nts. The 
persons who before appeared hos- 
tile and inveterate, now pressed 
me to advance a corps to Buenos 
Ayres} and assnied me it I would 
acknowledge their independence, 
and promise them the pretection 
of the English govern. ent, the 
lace would submit to me.’ Still 
urther, in the same despatch 
Sir Samuel says, ‘ the party now 
in power are mostly natives of 
Spain, in the principal offices of 
church and state, and devoted to 
the Spanish government. It has 
been their policy, to inflame the 


* See trial of general Whitelocke, 
Appendix, p. 51. 
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“winds of the lowér order against 


the English, by every species of 


“exaggeration and falsehood, and 


to lead them to such acts of atro- 
city as may preclude the possibi- 
lity of any communication with 
The second party consists 
of natives of the country, with 


some Spaniards that are settled 


in it. The oppression of the 
mother country, has made them 
most anxious to shake off the 
Spanish yoke. ‘They aim at fol- 
lowing the steps of the North 
Americans, and electing an inde- 
pendent state. If we would pro- 
niise them independence, they 
would instantly revolt against the 
government, and join us with the 
great mass -of the inhabitants. 
But though nothing less than in- 
dependence will perfectly satisfy 
them, they would prefer our go- 
vernment, either to their present 
anarchy, or to the Spanish yoke, 
provided we would promise not 
to give up the country to Spain 
at a peace. But until such a pro- 
mise is made, we must expect to 
find them open or secret ene- 
mies.” Even in a copy of the 
instructions of government to 
general Cranford, it is said, *‘ The 
ruling consideration which long 
restrained his majesty from inva- 
ding any part of the enemy’s ter- 
ritory in South America, was the 
danger of erecting in that coun- 
try, from the well-known impa- 
tience of the government felt by 
the inhabitants, a spirit of insur- 
rection leading to the most san- 
guinary excesses.’* ‘This is so 


* See this copy of instructions, 
signed by Mr. Windhan, ibid. p. 29. 
It is perhaps necess to remark, 
that it is the edition of Whitlocke’s 
trial, taken by Blanchard and Ram- 
say, which is here always quoted, 
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absolute and strong, and from so. 
high a quarter, that it affords a- 
bundant proof of the disposition 
of the people to break off their 
dependence on .the government 
of Spain, and to become a nation 
in their own right. “Many other 
proofs; however might still be 
added. In anote to the edition . 
in 1801, of Politique de tous les 
cabinets de l’Europe, pendant les 
regnes de Louis XV. et de Louis 
XVI. t. ii. p. 293, is the follow- 
ing passage : Pendant la derniere 
guerre, j’ai traversé le gouverne-- 
ment de Carraque, et j’ai vu, dans 
cette fertile province, le mecon- 
tentment porte au plus haut de- 
gré.* In another note, in the 
same volume (p. 302.), it is said, 
after mentioning the spirit of re- 
volt manifested by the Indians, 
‘ Les creoles cux-mémes parois- 
sent peu attachés a la metropole. 


* In the same note, the writer who 
is Segur |’Ainé, tells us an anecdote, 
highly characteristic, and which 
might often be paralleled nearer 
home. He had remarked a particular 
instance of absurd and oppressive pa- 
licy which, to use his own words, ‘ar- 
rétoit a la fois Pagriculture, popu- 
lation, et la civilization, Ayant coi- 
muniqué,’ he adds, ‘ ces reflections a 
un moine inquisiteur, fort consideré 
le pere me repondit; “ La province 
est bien comme eilt est, et rend assez 
d’argent au roi ; si, en laissant plus de 
liberté a ces gens-la, la prosperité et 
la population croissoient, bientot la 
colonie secoueroit le joug de la metro- 
pole, comme les colonies Anglaises.” 
Revolté de cette reponse, je lui re- 
pliquai, en le quittant: Mon pere, je 
ne vois qwun moyen a ajouter a ceux 
qwapprouve votre prevoyante poli- 
tique ; ce sera de tuer les enfans nou- 
veaux nés, si, par malheur, la fecon- 
dii€é devient trop grande, et Paccroisse- 
ment de fa population trop danyge- 
reuse.” 
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qui, en to believe that will cordialty 


parlant des Espagnoles, les ap- 

pelicient forestiers etrangers.’ 
The disposition of the people, 

then is adverse to dependence, but 


probably not yet attached to any 


a plan of free government. 
t is pretty generally known, that 


_ they are enamoured of the happi- 


“ness and prosperity which the 


Anglo-Americans appear to have 
procured to themselves; and the 
most precise conception they 
have formed of any line of con- 
duct.for themselves, is probably 
that of following the steps of 
those envied neighbours. 

In all questions of political 
change, there are two gers, 
to be considered. The first is 
the danger of doing too little; 
the second that of doing too 
much. The.first is by far the 
most common error; as timidity 
ts a much more universal and 
powerful source of human mise- 
ry than. rashness; although the 
evils produced by the second, are 
much more simultaneous, and, 
for the moment, much more for- 
midable. 

As ‘there are few evils, in the 
mixed scene of human affairs, 
without some correspondent good, 
so the calamitous termination or 


-change of the Spanish monarchy 


posing the change. 


in Europe, has removed a consi- 
derable number of difficulties 
from the great measure of ac- 
complishing the emancipation of 
South America. No contest is 
now: to be maintained against the 


‘troops of Spain, or the ministers 


of the Spanish government, op- 
‘As those 
ministers can have no hopes 
whatever of transferring the go- 
vernment of the country to them- 


_ selves individually, and as they 
. ‘will new look oh that country as 


: their’ home, there is every reason 


co-operate in effecting any bene- _ 
ficent in its general 
affairs. 
How much more happy; then, 
is this situation than that in which 
the Dutch effected their indepen-_ 
dence, when they revolted against — 
this same monarchy of Spain? ° 
How much more happy that 
in which the Swiss revolted a- 
gainst the house of Austria; or 
that in which the North Ameri- 
cans revolted against the monar- 
chy of Great Britain ;—than that, 
even, in which the people of 
Great Britain revolted against the 
despotism of the Stuarts? Yet. 
all of these experiments turned 
out well; and secured, at least 
for a long time, a greater share 
of human happiness within the 
sphere of their operation, than has 
ever been exhibited among any ~ 
similar portions of the race. No 
difficulty appears to have been 
experienced, in any of those in- 
stances, in restraining the ex- 
cesses of popular violence. How 
absurd is it, then, because one 
experiment—that of France—-has 
failed, to entertain a prejudice 
against all changes govern- 
ment, however urgent the cir- 
cumstances which call for then; 
when so many more have : uc- 
ceeded, and above ail, when the 
French attempt affords such in- 
struction with regard to the 
causes of its failure, that the © 
same event can hardly ever hap- 
n again? 
These successful experiments 
afford the most important instruc- 
tion for the right conduct of the 
in South America. Let 
us select that of Holland for an 
example. The South Americans 
can hardly choose a wiser; and it 
posseses this remarkable point of 
resemblance, that it too was a re- 
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volt against the Spanish govern- 


qpent. 
Dutch declared their indepen- 


ano 


What happened when the 


dence ? All those offices and 


_ powers which more immediately 


emanated from the Spanish mo- 
narchy, ceased to exist. These 
were, the office of viceroy or 
governor, the great military com- 
mands, the office cf intendant or 
master of the revenue, and some 
others. But, besides these, there 
were other offices and powers, 
wiiich might more properly be 
considered as emanating from the 
country. These were, the ma- 
gistracies of towns and districts, 
the burgomasters, the officers of 

ace and of justice, the barons 
and landed gentry, with their 
natural influence. These remain- 
ed, when the others were struck 
off; and the country still conti- 
ized whole. What 
then did the Hollanders do? They 
built upon this foundation. All 
the elementary organization of 
the country stood entire; and 


-was only so far modified and al- 


tered as toaccommodate it to the 
new institutions which were devis- 
ed to supply the place of the pow- 
ers rendered vacant by the expul- 
sion of the Spanish authority. 
Such is the sane and temperate 
conduct which the renovators of 
South America ought to pre- 
scribe to themselves. In this 
miupner, the people, whose igno- 
raice and irritability may be 
worked upon by men of evil in- 
tentions, require, in the crisis of 
any ‘political change, the most 


_ Sape precautions, are never called 


upon for their interference. They 
remain at their homes. With re- 
gard to the institutions by which 
they are principally affected, the 
country appears to undergo no 
alteration. Their passions have 
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no opportunity of being inflemed & 


and in every instance where mat- 
ters have been conducted pru- 
dently on this plan, the quiet ac- 
quiescence of the people has fol- 
lowed as a thing of course. 
Political science has been prin- 
cipally obscured, and has become 
the prey of prejudices and of 
false alarms, by confounding 
things that are distinct. Thus, 
it is one thing to form a consti-« 
tution ;—it is another thing, and 
a very different thing, to admi- 
nister a Constitution, (or rather, 
the business of the nation agree- 
ably to the constitution), after it 
is established. 
first, we adopt, in its full extent, 
the proverbial maxim, that as 
much as possible should be done 
for the people;—~but nothing by 
them.” In this case, the people 
are by no means qualified to de- 
termine what is for them. In 
the moment, too, of forming a 
constitution, it can hardly ever 
happen that sufficient checks ex- 
ist upon popular violence. But 
in regard to the second particu- 
lar—the conduct of the national 
business according to the rules of 


the constitution, the case is wide-. 


ly different. Here there is some- 
thing which must be done by the 
people ; or it is ridiculous to talk 
of doing any thing for them. 


Whenever the interests of two- 


sets of people are combined toge- 
ther in one concern, if the entire 
management be left to one, it is 
perfectly clear that this managing 
set will draw, by degrees, all the 
advantages to their own side, and 
throw all-the disadvantages to the 
other ; and if the joint interest is. 
so wide and unwieldy a concern 
as that of a nation, so far is this 
inequality sure to proceed, as to 
ruin the interest itself, and de- 
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stroy all, national prosperity ;— 
witness. Sicily, Poland, and all 
other countries where a feudal 
aristocracy has swallowed. up the 
power of the people. So far, 
therefore, is it from being true, 
that, in carrying on the business 
of a constitution, you can do no 


good. with the co-operation and 


influence of the people, that you 


can do no good without it. The 
constitution, too, can always be 
so contrived, as to afford, in its 
exercise, after it is introduced, 
abundant. checks against any ir- 
regular impulse of the people ; 
so that the operation of the power 
which, in this second stage, itis 
necessary to entrust to them, may 


-be purely salutary. 


_ Let us now see how these ge- 
neral principles apply to the par- 
ticular and remarkable case be- 
fore us. Upon the cessation of 
the Spanish authority in South 
America, which by the final sub- 
version of the old monarchy, 
ceases of its own accord, what 
elements of organization. and of 
government stiil remain in the 


country, upon whith wisdom may 


opportunely seize for the pre- 
vention of disorder, and upon 
which it may build, with the 
least risk of confusion, a super- 
structure of government and of 
freedom? The offices of the Spa- 
nish viceroys and governors, of 
the royal audienzas, which were 
a sort of grand councils for a kind 
of mixed business, partly politi- 
cal, partly judicative, and the of- 
fices of the grand collectors and 
receivers of the revenue, with 
some others, fall to the ground. 
But there remains, as there re- 
mained in the case of Holland, 
the local magistracies of the 
country, and these of a constitu- 
tion originally peculiarly good; 
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and there remains the natural in- 
fluence of the people of property 
and character in ‘the country ;— 
all together, taken, as it must be, 
in conjunction with that extraor-— 
dinary crisis which must unite, 
in a manner unparalleled, the 
views of all descriptions of the 
community, in. desiring a new 


and. happy establishment of the 


national affairs affording a more 
secure basis whereon to’ proceed. 
in new modelling a government, 
than was probably ever presented 
to legislative beneficence before. 

The Cabildos, for example, or 
what we would perhaps call the 
municipal corporations, afford an 
organization so complete, that 
the kings of Spain, themselves, 
have at times entrusted to them 
the entire government of whole 
provinces. The Cabildos of 
Spain were erected about the 
same time, and for the same pur- 
poses for which. similar institu - 
tious, under the name of corpora- 
tions in this country, commu- 
nautés in France, burgs in Hol- 
land, &c. were erected through- 
out Europe. In no country, 
however, was the constitution of 
those mupicipalities more free 
than in Spain; and in no country 
do they seem to have acquired 
sO great an influence in the gene- 
ral government. The principal 
magistrates. were of two sorts; 
the first Alcaldes, the second Re- 
gidors ; the first, two in number 
always; the second varying in 
number according to the size of 
the municipality, but seldom ex- 
ceeding twelve, and seldom fewer 
than six ; the regidors chosen by 
the people, and their office for 
life ; the alcades choser: by the 
regidors, and their office annual. 
‘C’est sans doute,’ says Depons, 
‘le grand respect que la nation 
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lissemeng ‘municipaux, qui per- 


sudda aux conquérans de PAme- . 


sTique, le. gouvernement de 
c¢s nouvelles possessions, devoit 


nécessairement avoir les Cabil- 


dos pour base: aussi en donne- 


rent-ils 4 tous les villages qu’ils 
fonderent.’ 


old government itself, re- 
“mains when the Spanish authority 
is overthrown; and may become 
the basis of any new system which 
‘wisdom may choose to build upon 


‘it. The Cabildos, too, (and this 
"may be contemplated as one in- 


stance of the manner in which 
the feudal institutions of Europe 
produce new consequences when 
‘transplanted into new situations, ) 
spread their influence beyond the 
limits of the town to which they 
nominally belonged. In Europe, 
the power and influerce of the 
baron occupied all the country; 
and it was much if the town could 
preserve its own independence. 
» Inthe new world, however, there 
were nobarons; and the influence 
of the Cabildo extended to the 
whole district around. The 
whole territory, therefore, became 
divided among the Cabildos; and 
thus, the basis which they form 
for the erection of a new govern- 
ment is so much the more com- 
plete and satisfactory. ‘The pow- 
ers, too, which they engrossed, 
corresponded with their new si- 
*Ilarriva,’ says Depons, 
“que, n "ayant aucun autre tribu- 
nal pour contre-poids, les Cabil- 
dos, dans les provinces dépen- 
dantes de Caraccas, donnerent 
Alcurs attributions plus d’etendue 
n’elles n’ent curent jamais en 
pagne; Tout, excepte le mili- 
taire, y fut de leur ressort.’ It 


is abundantly evident from all! 
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ses etab- 


This, then, the ac- . 
knowledged basis in America of ’ 


Loy 


América such an elementary or-. 


ganization, emanating from the 
country; as affords a security 
gainst confusion, and a foundation 
on which to build; in all respects 
as good, to say the leasty as ex- 
isted in Holland, at*the time. 
when shé threw. off her depen- 
dence upon Spain, and erected a 
comparatively happy government 
for herself. 

The small extent, however, of 
Holland, enabled her to proceed 


in a manner some what different 


from that which circumstances — 
point out as the necessary course 
for South America. Her whole . 
territory might be considered as” 


included within the Wuriediction. 


of the seven principal municipali- 
ties; and it was easy for these to 
join together ina sort of acon- 


federacy, without tumult or con-.. 


fusion. Itisevident, on the other 
hand, that ina country of such 
vast extent as South America, or 
eyen its great divisions, this is 
impracticable. . It is the repre- 
sentativé system,alone which, in 
circumstances like these, can ever 
afford a good government. The 
problem, then, with regard to 
South America, is, How the re- 
presentative system can be in- 


graffed upon the Cabildos, and | 


upon that stock of organization 
which is rooted in the country. 


The most important question — 


which occurs here, is, whether 
the national representatives shall 
be elected by the members of the 
Cabildos, or by the electors of 
these members. Both plans are 
exemplified in Great Britain. In 
Scotland, it is the magistrates of 
the towns, corresponding to the 
members of the Cabildos, that 
vote for members of parliament. 
In England, wherethe principles 
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too narrow. 


rally chuse the representatives. 


this question, we shall 
state the gtand~ principle which 


but without which good legisla- 
Without entering into the de- tion will never long prevail. 


There.is the whole, too, of that 
most important department, the 


ought to guide in all ‘delibera-*judicative, which still, even in 


- tions of this sort. ‘There is one 


danger in rendering the basis of 
a representation too wide. There 
is another danger in rendering it 
In rendering it too 
wide, you incur the inconvenien- 


ces of the ignorant and precipi- 


tate passions of the vulgar. In 
“rendering it too narrow, you in- 
‘cur, what is still worse, the mis- 
chiefs of bribery and corruption. 
“Tf the electors of the Cabildos 
would form too wide a _ basis, 


~ here is reason to dread that the 
-Cabildos themselves would form 


one too narrow. The difficulty, 
however, might probably be got 
over, by establishing provincial 
assemblies, for the members of 
which almost all the inhabitants 
might have a vote, while the 
great national legislator was e- 
lected by the members of the 
Cabildos alone. 

Much, however, still remains, 
and perhaps of the most delicate 
operations to the composition of 
complete government. There 
is the appointment of that prima- 
ry magistrate, call him king, 
consul, Inca,* or by whatever 
name shall be most to the public 
taste, to whom those affairs are 
entrusted which require imme- 
diate decision, and which a nu- 
merous assembly cannot perform. 


- There is the provision otf a fabric 


* It is worth mentioning, that Inca, 
aS a name dear to South America, is 
what general Miranda has proposed.’ 


the best governed countries, re- 
mains in so deplorable a state..+~ 
But we have already exhausted 
our limits. If it appear, as we 
trust it will, that our government _ 
is disposed to set about the great 
work in earnest, and if it seems, 
to men wiser than ourselves, that 
any good is likely to be derived 
from pursuing our speculations, 
we shall gladly resume the sub- 
ject on a future occasion. In the 
mean time, we are anxious to 
warn those persons, to whom the 
glorious task of regenerating— 
South America may fall, not to 
be duped by the common divi- 
sion, on which so many changes 
have been rung, of the powers 
of government into the legisla- 
tive, the executive, and the judi- 
Cative. It is a division not incon- 
venient for the ordinary purposes 
of discourse; but at bottom so 
vague and inaccurate, that some 
of the most deep-rooted errors 
and the greatest mistakes in po- 
litics have arisen from it. For 
complete information on this 
— we refer our readers to 
r. Bentham, ‘ Traités de Le- 
gislation,’ t. i. p. 319, par Du- 
mont ; and ‘ A Fragment ot Go- 
vernmenti,’ p. 96, published ano- 
nimously in 1776. For’ many 
other important objects connect-_ 
ed with the same speculations, we 
would earnestly recommend an- 
other little book, published a few 
years ago at Edinburgh, entitled, 
* Thoughts on Public Trusts,’ 
which we think entitled to far 
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tained; for it contains more of 


‘valuable thinking on constitution- 
“21 legislation than most other 
‘beoks with which we are acquain- 
‘téd. In regard to the whole of 


tiie judicative branch, including 


‘both tribunals and laws, invalua- 


ble imstruction might be obtain- 


_ ed from the works of Mr. Ben- 


tham,;—the man, unquestionably, 
of all who have ever lived, by far 
the best qualified to give advice 
on this subject. 

With regard to the particular 
mode in which it would be most 
prudent to employ the British in- 
fluence at this crisis, it is not ne- 


- eessary, nor perhaps proper, that 
we’ should say much. One cir- 


cumstance is peculiarly fortunate, 


~ that the employment of troops 


has vecome, if not altogether, at 
least in a very gveat degree, un- 
necessary. Another happy cir- 
cutastance is, that the influence 
of the country itself can be com- 
bined with that of Britain in ma- 
king those fraternal advances to 
South America which the exi- 


' gencies of the time so urgently 


demand. There is a passage, 
presenting some curious thoughts 
so applicable to the present occa- 
sion, that we cannot forbear tran- 
scribing it, in a memorial of go- 
vernor Pownall, published so 
long ago as 1780, entitled, ‘ A 
memorial, most humbly addres- 
sed to the ‘sovereigns of Europe, 
on the present state of affairs be- 
tween the old and new world :’ 
the passage may be seen at p. 26. 
of a curious volume, entitled 
‘Three memorials, most hum- 
bly addressed to the sovereigns 
of Europe, Great Britain, and 


‘North America, by T. Pownall,’ 


ke. 
‘I would,’ says he, by a de- 
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eater notoriety than it has ever | 


tailed dectiptios of ‘the nature 
of the country ; of the application 
of the kbour of the country to 
its capabilies ; of the state of the 
community as it lies in nature, 


and as it is ctuated; all compa-° 


red with the'constitution and ad- 
ministration 4f the government 
which is estabighed there; with 
the spirit of the\people, both old: 
Spaniards, Creoks, and Indians, 
show that South America is grow- 
ing too much for ‘Spain to ma- 
nage ; that it is in\power to be - 
independent, and wijl. be so in 
act, whenever, and.as soon as 
any occasion shall call forth that 
power. Whenever such revolt. 
takes place, it will not be after 
the manner, or in the.form of 
that of North America. ‘North 
America, building on the fomda- _ 
tion of its dominion as it hes in- 

nature, has become a democratic 
or aristoctatic republic. The 
falling off of South America will 
be conducted, in its natural pro-’ 
gress, by the spirit of sonte inju- 
red enterprising genius, taking 
the lead of a sense of alienation, 
and of a disposition of revolt, to 
the establishment of a great mo- 
narchy.’ 

It is curious, indeed to con- 
template with what uniformity 
great men have every where, and 
at all times, thought upon this 
subject. After some melancholy 
reflections upon the iminediate 
consequences of the discovery of 
South America, Montaigne (Es- 
sais, Liv. iii. ch. 6.) exclaims, 
‘ Que n’est tombée soubs Alex- 
andre, ou soubs ces anciens Grecs 
et Romains, une si noble con- 
queste: et une si grande muta- 
tion et alteration de tant d’em- 
pires et de peuples, soubs des 
mains, qui eussent doucement 
poly et defriché ce qu'il y avoit 
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de sauvage ret eussent 


aussi, meslant les veyUs! 
et Romaines, ‘aux friginelles du 
Quelle re 
esté, et quel am 
cette machine, 
*exemples et 
"5 tres, qui se nt presentez par 
dela, eussen ppelle ces peuples 
* 3 Padmiratif, et imitation de la 

wertu, et efsent dressé entre-eux 

et nous, Me fraternelle societé 
intelli¢nce! Combien il cust 
esté de faire son profit, 
: d’amesfi neuves, si affamées 


.gapp tissage, ayants, pour la 


de si beaux commence- 
ls ’—* Les Indes et 
says Montesquieu, 


ty 
é 


sont le principal ; "Espagne n’est 
que accessoire. En vain la po= 
litique prétend de ramener leo 
principal a l’accessoire; les Indes 
attirent toujours l’Espagne a? 
elles.’ 
‘With regard to the persons % 
_whom the unfortunate catastrophe |, 
of Spain may compel to seek he-. 
fuge across the but 
whose unwelcome interference 
would be attended with much in- ~ 
convenience, and perhaps disas- 
ter, in the delicate moment of re- — } 
gulation and change, a very easy), 
expedient presents itself. Let>s 4 
them be received into Cuba, © 
where they may remain till the 
new constitution is established; 
and, afterwards, let them be ad- 
mitted into the cofitinent upon the 
footing of citizens and brothérs. 


A. SMALL, Printer’. 
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cdmforté (Esprit des Lois, Livy’ xxi. ch. 
et promeu les bonnes senences 22.), sont deux puissances sous’ 
que mature y avoit prodyt: me- un méme maitre ; mais les Indes 
slant non seulement a # culture 
des terres, et ornementfes villes, 
Jes arts de deca, entaft, qu’elles 
yreussent esté necegalres, mals 
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